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PREFACE. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  David  Lloyd  George,  M.P. 

I  am  glad  that  the  principles  of  the  Budget  are  being  included 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Reformers'  Year  Book,  which  the  "  Daily 
News  "  is  bringing  out.  I  welcome  all  attempts  to  present  in  popular 
form,  and  thus  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
the  substance  of  the  financial  proposals  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Perhaps  no  Budget  has  been  more  grossly  misrepresented.  All  I  ask 
is  that  the  people  should  know  what  the  Budget  means,  and  then  we 
shall  be  ready  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

We  were  faced  with  a  deficit  of  16  millions.  Part  of  that  deficiency 
was  due  to  the  need  for  making  additional  provision  for  the  Navy. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  who  clamoured  loudest  for  increased 
Naval  expenditure  have  shown  themselves  the  least  willing  to  pay,  while 
those  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  increasing  armaments  have  been 
ready  enough  to  make  their  contribution  once  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  that  additional  expenditure  was  necessary. 

The  additional  revenue  is  also  needed  for  old-age  pensions.  Our 
political  opponents  promised  pensions  for  years;  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment gave  them.    Nearly  700,000  old  people  are  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sent Budget  for  their  weekly  grant,  which  is  all  that  lies  between  many 
of  them  and  the  workhouse.    The  Lords  prefer  to  wreck  the  Constitu-  1 
tion  rather  than  give  their  consent  to  a  measure  which  taxes,  though  j 
lightly,  the  pleasures  of  the  few  in  order  to  spare  the  sorrows  of  the  j 
myriad. 

I  claim,  too,  for  the  Budget  that  it  is  fraught  with  hope  for  the 
unemployed.  It  foreshadows  a  scheme  of  national  insurance  against 
sickness  and  invalidity.  It  proposes  to  set  up  a  fund  for  developing^the 
neglected  resources  of  the  country.  Under  that  fund  schemes'  of 
afforestation,  of  land  reclamation,  and  of  land  cultivation  offer  new 
channels  of  useful  employment.  The  land  clauses  of  the  Budget  alone 
will  widen  the  field  of  useful  labour  in  this  country  considerably.  They 
are  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  opening  up  land  to  business,  of  pro- 
moting trade,  of  providing  more  work.  That  has  been  the  effect 
wherever  land  taxes  similar  to  those  in  the  Budget  have  been  applied. 
Take  the  testimony  of  New  Zealand.  The  city  of  Wellington  reported 
that  the  result  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  land  taxes  was  a 
very  gratifying  one.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  activity  in  building  opera- 
tions in  and  around  that  city  was  attributed  to  the  working  of  the 
land  taxes.  As  I  told  the  House  of  Commons,  I  believe  we  in  this 
country  shall  be  able  to  say  the  same  thing  of  the  land  taxes  in  the 
Budget.  Those  proposals  will  help  to  free  industry  and  trade  from  one 
of  the  greatest  monopolies  hampering  both — the  monopoly  of  the  land. 

D.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 


THE   CRISIS   OF  1009. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  "Daxly  News." 

The  30th  of  November,  1909,  will  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history.  On 
that  day  the  House  of  Lords  refused  their  consent  to  the  Budget,  and  in  doing 
so  challenged  not  only  the  Government  policy,  but  the  British  Constitution. 
That  Constitution  is  unwritten.  It  is  a  structure  of  understandings  and  obliga- 
tions built  up  on  precedent.  The  keystone  of  the  structure  is  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  over  finance.  The  Commons  make  a  free  money  grant  to 
the  King  for  the  upkeep  of  the  State,  and  the  duty  of  the  Lords 
is  to  give  formal  agreement.  There  is  a  technical  right  to  reject  the  Budget, 
but  it  had  never  been  exercised,  and  had  been  specifically  repudiated  as  a 
practical  reality  by  all  constitutional  lawyers  and  statesmen,  including  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Salisbury.  "  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion "  is  the  axiom  in  which  all  democratic  institutions  have  root,  and  that 
axiom  is  embodied  in  the  sole  right  of  the  representative  House  in  regard  to 
finance.  Another  of  the  accepted  principles  of  the  Constitution  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  King,  under  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
Both  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  were  challenged  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  refuse  their  consent  to  the  Budget  until  its  provisions  had  been  submitted 
to  the  country.  The  decision  involved  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  control  the  purse  of  the  nation,  and  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

The  crisis,  of  which  this  act  was  the  culmination,  was  the  outcome  of  a 
conflict  unexampled  in  our  time.  The  year  is  memorable  for  many  events — the 
Conquest  of  the  North  Pole  and  the  Conquest  of  the  Air  among  them.  But  the 
political  drama  has  overshadowed  all  else  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge's 
Budget,  by  a  sort  of  electrical  touch,  seemed  to  materialise  the  abstractions 
of  politics.  The  clouds  that  enveloped  the  field  rolled  away,  and  the  com- 
batants looked  each  other  in  the  face.  There  had  been  many  sham  fights 
and  much  smoke;  many  skirmishes  and  affairs  of  outposts.  Here  at  last  was 
the  central  battle.  The  mere  duration  of  the  struggle  was  without  parallel. 
Parliament  usually  meets  in  February  and  adjourns  in  the  early  days  of 
August — in  time  for  grouse  shooting.  This  year  Parliament  assembled  in 
February,  and  sat  practically  without  intermission  until  December.  Usually 
its  proceedings  leave  the  country  cold.  This  year  Westminster  was  a  stage 
which  held  the  whole  nation  for  its  audience.  Throughout  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  the  struggle  grew  in  intensity,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  in  the 
country. 

The  battle  of  the  Budget  was  preceded  by  a  fierce  conflict  on  the  Navy. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  year  it  was  known  that  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  Dreadnoughts, 
the  new  type  of  battle-ship  introduced  under  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Fisher. 
The  Admiralty  asked  for  six  Oreadnoug'.its  to  be  laid  down  within  the  year; 
the  economists  insisted  that  four  were  sufficient.  Finally  Parliament  was  asked 
to  sanction  four,  and  to  give  authority  for  four  more  should  the  conditions  of 
German  construction  warrant  the  increase.  The  proposal  gave  rise  to  an 
incredible  campaign  of  panic.  The  air  was  filled  with  denunciations  of 
Germany.  All  the  suspicions  of  that  country's  intentions,  fanned  for  years 
by  a  small  but  industrious  group  of  publicists,  came  to  a  head.  Invasion  in 
1912  was  spoken  of  aa  a  fixed  purpose.  The  wildest  estimates  of  German 
shipbuilding  were  made.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  the 
sanction  of  his  high  position  to  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  all.  So  far 
from  having  only  thirteen  Dreadnoughts  in  1912.  according  to  her  programme, 
he  declared  that  it  was  possible  Germany  would  have  twenty-six.  Subsequent 
evidence  made  it  clear  that  she  w.ould  in  all  probability  have  fewer  than  thirteen 
ready  in  1912.  But  the  panic  did  its  work.  "We  want  eight  and  won't  wait'* 
was  the  refrain  of  the  scaremongers,  and  finally  the  Government  agreed  to 
make  the  four  conditional  Dreadnoughts  absolute. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  excitement  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  introduced 
bis  Budget.  The  provisions  of  that  measure  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that,  faced  with  a  deficit  of  sixteen  millions,  duo  to 
old-age  pensions  and  the  demands  for  the  Navy,  he  proposed  a  scheme  for 
.rig  the  emergency  by  new  taxation  on  great  riches  and  on  the  mono- 
poliea  of  liquor  and  land.  The  scheme,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the 
adumbration  of  a  great  scheme  of  social  reform,  insurance  against 
unemployment  and  sickness,  afforestation,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  the  development  of  the  national  estate,  created  the  profoundest  impres- 
sion in  the  country-  By  an  unerring  instinct,  both  sides  seized  on  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  the  real  battle-ground.  The  crushing  burden  of 
the  land  monopoly  had  long  been  felt  to  be  the  real  problem  of  politico. 
In  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  that  problem  was  at  last  faced.  The  anger  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  knew  no  limits.   It  expressed  itself  in  a  frenzy  of  word 
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and  action.  Wealthy  peers  discharged  workpeople,  cut  down  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  sought  in  a  hundred  ways  to  show  that  the  taxation  of  land; 
would  mean  that  the  poor  would  suffer.  The  cry  of  "  Socialism  "  was  raised 
to  scare  the  propertied  classes,  and  the  Press  teemed  with  nightmare  terrors. 
In  Parliament  the  measure  went  forward  resistlessly.  Faced  with  the  cold 
facts,  the  Opposition  was  singularly  weak  and  unreal.  The  idea  that  the 
Lords  would  reject  the  Budget  seemed  untenable  in  presence  of  the  failure 
to  challenge  the  scheme  in  debate. 

But  a  factor  in  the  light,  no>  noticed  at  first,  slowly  emerged  and 
dominated  the  fate  of  the  Budget.  This  factor  was  Tariff  Reform.  The 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  Budget  had  at  first  shattered  the  Protectionist 
campaign.  The  country  was  obsessed  with  a  new  idea— the  land.  It  refused 
to  listen  to  Tariff  Reform.  Prom  every  part  of  the  country  came  the  same 
report — Budget  meetings  triumphant:  Tariff  Reform  meetings  a  failure.  The 
Protectionists  could  hardly  get  a  hearing.  They  called  a  meeting,  and  it 
ended  with  cheers  for  the  Budget  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  position  was  grave.  It  was  clear  that  If  the  Budget  went  through, 
the  Tariff  Reform  campaign,  In  which  enormous  sums  had  been  spent,  was 

at  an  end.  In  a  word,  it  was  seen  that  the  Budget  disposed  of  the  theory 
that  Free  Trade  finance  had  failed — the  theory  upon  which  Tariff  Eeform 
was  largely  built.  To  defeat  the  Budget  at  all  costs,  and  regardless  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  its  proposals,  became  therefore  the  urgent  task  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  party.  It  was  fighting  for  its  life.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  retirement 
at  Highbury,  but  still  the  most  powerful  figure  on  his  side,  at  last  sounded 
the  alarm.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  a  meeting  at  Birmingham  called  to  hear 
Mr.  Balfour.  In  that  letter  he  declared  that  the  fate  of  the  Budget  involved 
the  fate  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  called  upon  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the 
measure.  Prom  that  moment  there  was  hardly  any  douht  as  to  the  decision 
of  that  House.  The  controversy  changed  to  the  constitutional  issue. 
Here  the  authorities  were  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  Commons;  but 
it  was  realised  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peers  were  Indifferent  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  consequences.  During  the  early  days  of  the  autumn 
there  were  many  significant  conferences  between  the  Xing,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  others.  They  ceased,  and  it  became  clear 
that  whatever  action  the  King  had  taken  to  avert  a  constitutional  crisis  had 
failed.  Meantime,  the  long  passage  of  the  Finance  Bill  through  the  Commons 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  November  4th  the  Third  Reading  of  the  measure 
was  passed  amid  impressive  scenes  by  a  majority  of  230.  The  Bill  went  to 
the  Lords.  There  was  a  brief  pause.  Then,  on  the  17th,  Lord  Lansdowne 
tabled  his  resolution  announcing  that  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  measure 
he  would  move: — 

"That  this  House  Is  not  justified  In  giving  its  consent  to  this  Bill  until 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Balfour  addressed  a  meeting  in  Manchester. 
He  had  only  the  previous  year  affirmed  Ms  absolute  adherence  to  the  theory 
that  the  Commons  had  the  sole  authority  over  finance;  but  he  now  defended 
the  action  of  the  Lords  in  deciding  to  reject  the  Budget.  The  second  reading 
debate  began,  on  the  22nd  of  November.  It  lasted  six  days,  and  on  the  30th 
the  Lansdowne  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  275. 

This  result,  though  anticipated,  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  country,  a  sensation  which  echoed  through  Europe.  It  was  felt  that  no 
such  momentous  act  had  been  done  within  living  memory.  The  House  of 
Commons  met  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Prime  Minister  announced  his 
intention  of  moving  on  the  next  day  the  following  resolution: — 

"That  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  In  refusing  to  pass  into  »aw  the 
financial  provision  made  by  this  House  for  the  service  of  the  year  is  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons." 

The  next  day,  December  2nd,  the  debate  took  place.  It  revealed  the  House 
of  Commons  moved  to  its  centre  by  the  challenge  of  its  historic  authority. 
Amid  impressive  scenes  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  next  day  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  The  long  struggle  was  over  at  Westminster.  The  conflict 
between  the  two  houses  had  passed  the  stage  of  compromise.  The  issue  was 
with  the  country,  and  to  the  country  the  two  parties  turned  with  a  passionate 
purpose  unparalleled  in  our  time. 


SECTION  I. — NATIONAL  FINANCE. 

NATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 


THE  BALANCE'S! 


WTien  introducing  the  Budget  for  the 
year  1908-9  on  May  7th.  1908,  Mr. 
Asquith  estimated  that  he  would  have 
a  surplus  of  £241,000.  For  the  year 
which  had  just  concluded  the  realised 
surplus  had  totalled  the  magnificent 
sum  of  £4,726,000,  all  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  reduction  of  debt.  No  new 
taxation  was  Imposed,  but  he  reduced 
the  tax  on  sugar  from  4s.  2d.  to  Is.  lOd, 
per  hundredweight,  and  made  some 
slight  concessions  on  Marine  Insurance 
Policies.  Then  by  taking  a  million  and 
a  hall  from  the  sinking  fund  the 
Chancellor  was  able  to  provide  a 
million  and  a  quarter  for  the  payment 
of  old-age  pensions  from  January  1st 

THE  FIGURES  OF  REVENUE  AND 


FOR  1908-3. 


to  March  31st,  1909,  and  to  expect  a 
surplus  of  approximately  £250,000. 
But  tho  financial  year  upon  which  the 
nation  had  just  entered  in  May,  1908, 
was  one  of  declining  trade,  and  for 
gome  time  the  revenue  did  not  come  in 
very  satisfactorily.  Fears  were  freely 
expressed  that  the  realised  deficit 
would  be  very  large,  in  fact,  four  or 
five  millions  was  mentioned  as  the  low- 
est possible  sum.  Matters  improved, 
however,  during  the  concluding  months 
of  the  financial  year,  certain  savings 
were  made  in  expenditure,  with  the 
result  that  the  realised  deficit  was 
actually  under  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion, being  £714,099.  12s.  Id. 


EXPENDITU  RE  FOR  1902-9  ARE*  i 


(ex- 
of 

Ac, 


7,770, 
730, 
1,900, 


Revenue. 
£ 

Customs    29,200, 

Excise   33,650, 

Estate,  <fec., 

Duties 
Stamps 

elusive 

Fee, 

Stamps) 
Land  Tax  .. 
House  Duty 
Property  and 

Income  Tax  33,030, 
Post  Office  ..  22,300, 
Crown  Lands 

(Net)  

Receipts  from 
.  Suez  Canal 

Shares  and 

Sundry  Loans  1,171, 
Miscellaneous 
(including 
Fee,  <ftc, 
Stamps)   . .  2,020, 


s.  d. 
000  0  0 
000    0  0 


.  18.370,000    0  0 


000  0 

000  0 

000  0 

000  0 

000  0 


530,000    0  0 


1  0 


829    i  0 


Total 

Revenue  151,578,295  6 
Deficit   714,039  12 


£152,292,391  17  10 


Kxfenditure. 

I. — Consolidated     Fund       £        s.  d.  £     s.  d. 

Services  :— 

1.  National  Debt  Services  : — 

(a)  Funded  Debt:— 

1.  Interest    15,652,807    7  11 

2.  Terminable  Annui- 

ties   3,550,707    1  9 

(b)  Unfunded  Debt : — 

Interest   1,166,202  19  11 

(c)  Management    of  the 

Debt   175,156    6  4 

(tf)  New  Sinking  Fund  ..    7,455,126    4  1 

  23,000,000    0  0 

2.  Other  Consolidated  Fund 

Services  y-j> 

(a)  Civil  List    470,000    0  0 

(b)  Annuities  and  Pensions   271,790  19  5 

(c)  Salaries  and  Allowances     77,736  14  11 

(d)  Courts  of  Justice....      518,292  17  11 

(e)  Miscellaneous  Services      831,288  i3  0 

  1,669,109    5  3 

3.  — Payments  to  Local  Taxa- 

tion Accounts,  &c   9,824,285  12  7 

II.— Supply  Sehvices,  viz.  :— 

(1)  Army  Services  26,839,900    0  0 

(2)  Ordnance  Factories. .  100   0  0 

(3)  Navy  Services   32,188,000   0  0 

50,028,000    0  0 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Civil 

Services   32,338,000    0  0 

(Customs 974,000  0  0 

(5)  1  Iidand  Re- 

(  venue  2,346,000  0  0 

  3,320,000    0  0 

(6)  Post  Office  Services..  18,113,000    0  0 

 112,799,000    0  0 

Total  Expenditure  Chargeable  against  

the  Revenue  £152,292,391  17  10 


*  It  wiil  be  noticed  that  the  amounts  of  income  are  in  nearly  every  case  expressed  in  "  round  fig-area."    This  la 
M  thej  are  not  the  actual  sums  received  during  the  year  by  the  various  collecting  departments  hut  th« 
an»v!uts  paJd  by  thorn  into  tho  Exchequer. 
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NATIONAL  FINANCE 
ESTIMATES  AND  ACTUAL  REVENUE  COMPARED. 


Estimate. 

Amount  actually 
received. 

Increase  cr 
decrease. 

Excise   

Land  Tax  

House  Duty  

Income  and  Property  Tax   

lues  Canal,  <fec  

& 

29,200,000 
35,500,000 
19,500,000 

8,080,000 
700,000 

1,900,000 
33,000,000 
18,250,000  ) 

4,620,000  f 
530,000 

1,170,000 

2,000,000 

i 

29,200,000 
83,650,000 
13,370,000 

7,770,000 
730,000 

1,900,000 
S3,930,000 

22,300,000 

630,000 
1,171,466 
2,020,829 

i 

-  1,850,000 

-  1,130,000 

310,000 
+  30,000 

+  930,000 
470,000 

+  1,466 
+  26,829 

£154.850,000 

£151,578,295 

-  £2,771,705 

This  deficit  was  partly  neutralised  by  savings  In  expenditure,  as  the  following  figures  show  :— 

Estimated 
expenditure, 

Actual  amount 
expended. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Army  

JPost  Office  and  Telegraphs  ...... 

£27,459,000 
32,319,000 
18,322,000 

£26,840,000 
82,188,000 
18,113,000 

-  £619,000 

-  131,000 

-  209,000 

The  revised  estimates  of  expenditure 
provided  for  some  adjustments  of  local 
taxation  accounts.  The  net  result 
was  that  although  the  revenue  fell 
short  of  the  estimate  by  nearly  three 
millions  the  actual  deficit  was  not  quite 
three-quarters  of  &  million. 

THB   REVENUE   IN  DETAIL. 
I. — The  Income  from  the  Customs  is  derived 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  }— 

£  S.  d. 

Beer,  Mum,  and  Spruce  . .  * .         1,630  8  8 

„    of  other  sorts                    21,434  0  1 

Chicory                                      48,403  9  5 

Cocoa                                      216,385  2  4 

„    Husks,  Chocolate,  and 

Cocoa  Butter                    93,587  3  8 

Coffee                                      185,094  8  9 

Currants                                    117,795  2  7 

Figs                                           56,979  9  7 

Plums,  Dried,  French  Plums 

and  Prunelloes                         46,845  4  5 

Prunes                                     10,011  6  1 

Raisins                                      240,705  7  6 

Spirits,  Colonial  and  Foreign  : — 

Hum    2,328,936  " 

Brandy   1,157,164 


Geneva 

Of  other  sorts   , 

Bugar  :— 

l&enned  and  unrefined 
Molasses  and  Glucose 
Saccharin,  and  Articles  con- 
taining Sugar   

Tea 


245,809 


229,352  14 

2,970,375  13 
106,918  11 

88,650  0 
6,055,192  16 


-  4 

Tobacco  and  Snuff   13,844,834   0  10 

Wine   1,122,601    8  1% 

All  other  articles    15,418  17  10 

Charges  on  Foreign  Spirits 

Bottled  in  Bond    812  12  6 

Isle  of  Man  :— Duties,  Ac.   ..       60,833  17  2 


Total  Customs  .... 
Moneys   deposited   and  not 
appropriated  to  goods  .... 


29,255,271  18  5 
9,267    8  4 


£29,200,000  was  paid  into  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  £87,946.  17s.  2d.  was  due  to 
he  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

II. — Details  of  the  Income  from  the  Excise. 
Exciseaple  liquors,  viz. :—  £     s.  d. 

Beer  Duty    12,691,332   7  11 

Spirit  Duty    17,456,366  14  6 

Railway  £uty   846,821   4  7 

Saccharin    e,788  4  & 

Glucose   68,834  19  11 

Tobacco  (Home  Grown)  .... 
Chicory,  «e.,  viz. : — 

Chicory  Duty  

Coffee  Mixture  Labels  .... 
Charges   on   Delivery  from 
Bonded  Warehouses,  &o  .. 
Licence  Duties,  via. : — 

Brewers   

Spirits— Distillers  and  Kec- 

titos   

Tobacco  Manufacturers. . . . 

Medicine  (Patent)  

Beef  and  Cider,  and  Beer 

and  Wine   169,508  12 

Spirits— Dealers   156,146  " 

Spirits— l>uhUca,hs,  includ- 
ing Grocers  in  Scotland 

and  Ireland   1,764,613 

Wine  and  Sweets  . 
Refreshment  House 


6,272  7  4 

625  6  3 

1,724  19  0* 

85  1  7 

6,760  9  0 


15,428  15 
5,255  5 
10,640  6 


0 


71,894 


9,948  14 

Tobacco  Dealers                     100,690  3 

68,528  17 

110,563  10 

186,655  0 

22,870  7 

136,361  2 

7,930  7 

14,897  8 

91,858  0 

27,230  0 

66,367  Id 

39,585  0 

2,693  6 

7,341  7 


Dog 
Gun 

Game   

Establishment,  viz.  : — 

Male  Servants  

Carriages  

Armorial  Bearings  .... 
Locomotives  on  Highways 
Auctioneers,  Appraisers,  <fec. 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars  .... 
Plate  Dealers— Gold  &  Silver 

Pawnbrokers   

Other  ^han  the  foregoing  . . 
Local  Taxatn.,  &c,  Penalties 


£29,246,004  10  1  Total  Excise   *£33,690,517  17  4| 

1  £33,650,000  of  this  total  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  during  the  year. 
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III.— Receipts  from  the  Estate  Duties. 

£         8.  d. 

Estate  Duty                           14,173,894    2  10 

Duties  payable  on  the  estates 

of  persons  who  died  before 

August  2nd,  1394                       57,227  12  8 

legacy  Duty                            3,335,578    0  10 

Succession  Duty                         695,327  16  11 

Corporation  Duty                        48,252    2  8 

£18.310,279  15  11 

Payments  into  the  Exchequer  on  this  account 
'amounted  to  £18,370,000  during  the  year. 

IV.— Revenue  feom  Stamps,  &c. 

£      s.  d. 

General  Stamps : — 

Deeds  and  other  Instruments 

net  others  ise  enumerated  3,117.243    8  11 

Deeds,  <fcc— Penalties    6,571    6  5 

Bonds  to  Bearer  and  Sub- 
stituted Securities   474,632    0  0 

Companies*  Capital  Duty,.  491,452  14  11 
Ditto      ditto  (Limited 

Partnerships  Act,  1907) . .  705    5  0 

Contract  Notes  (above  Id.)  162,931  16  4 

Loan  Capital  Duty    25,614    0  0 

Foreign  Certificates    22,135    0  0 

Share  Warrants   41,487    0  0 

Bills  of  Exchange   788,838    2  9 

Bankers'  Notes  and  Com- 
position for  the  Duties 
on  the  Bills  and  Notes  of 
the  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Country 

Bankers    117,854    8  0 

Cards    27,230  IS  0 

Licences  and  Certificates  . .  178,970   0  0 

Life  Insurances   102,547  12  0 

Marine  Insurances    225,006    8  5 

Medicines  (Patent)   315,489    7  4J 

Receipts,  Drafts,  and  other 

id.  Stamps   1,728,676  13  2 

Total  Stamps   £7,827,235  18  C* 

£7,770,000  of  this  was  paid  during  the  year 
Into  the  Exchequer. 

V. — Receipts  feom  the  Land  Tax  and  the 
Inhabited  House  Duty. 

£     b.  d. 

Land  Tax    710,910    8  9* 

Inhabited  House  Duty   1,939,907    6  10  J 

£2,650,817  15  8 

of  which  £2,630,000  wag  paid  during  the  year 
into  the  Exchequer. 


VI.— Income  Tax  and  Property  Tax  Receipts. 
Amount  received  under — 

Schedule  £ 

A.  Lands,  Tenements,  &c   8,043,888 

B.  Occupation    of    lands,  tene- 

ments, &c   163,999 

C.  Annuities,  Dividends,  &c   2,176,970 

D.  Professions,  Trades,  &c   20,873,716 

Public  Offices,  &c   2,449,968 

£33,708,541 

During  the  year  £33,930,000  was  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  on  account  of  these  taxes. 


VII— Post  Office  Receipts. 

The  net  revenue  and  the  amounts 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  from  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  during 
1908-9  were:— 

Payments 
into  the 
Net.  Exchequer. 

Postal  receipts  ..  17,790,014  18  4  17,770,000 
Telegraph  „  ..  8,029,854  19  9  3,020,000 
Telephone   „    ..    1,515,784    3    2  1,510,000 

Total  £22,335,651    1    S  £22,30U,OOC 


VIII.— Revenues  feom  Woods  and  Forests. 

£     s.  d. 

Rents,  Ac   681,027  11  6 

Sales  of  Timber,  &c   28,326    9  5 

Miscellaneous  ,   36,914    1  4 


£545,268   2  6 


Deduct  salaries  and  allowances 
to  officials  (£20,737.  8s.  lOd.) 
and  payments  for  repairs,  &g. 
(£132,241.  9s.  3d.)   152,978  13  1 


£493,289   4  5 


This  department  started  the  year 
with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £37,813,  and 
with  this  a  total  of  £530,000  was  paid 
into  the  Exchequer. 


Receipts  from  Suez  Canal  Shares  and  Sundry  Loans. 


Suez  Canal  Shares : —  £       g.  d. 

Interest  and  Dividend  received  in  the  year  on  169,423  ordinary  shares    . .  1,022,197  15  8 

Dividend  for  the  same  period  on  7,179  "  Actions  de  Jouissance  "    30,176    4  6 

Ordinary  Share*  drawn  and  paid  off  up  to  31sf  March,  1908  ....  £7,179 
Ditto  ditto  in  1908-9    350 


£7,529  1,058,374    0  2 

Receipts  in  respect  of  Loam : — 

Cunard  Steamship  Company — Interest  on  Advances    71,064    2  11 

Greek  Loan  (183&)    7,964  19  1 

Fiji — Orani  in  aid,  further  In  part  repayment  . . . ,   2,500   0  0 

Crofters  Colonisation — Grant  In  aid,  further  in  part  repayment    1,571  15  8 

Gold  Coast — Repayment  of  advances   . . ,   20,000   0  0 

Wuchang  Vioerojr— Principal  (£7,500)  and  Interest  (£991.  4s.  4d.)    8,491    4  4 

Liberian  Government— Principal  (£1,811. 17s.  70.)  and  Interest  (£188.  2a.  5d.)  1,500   0  0 


Total   £1,171,463    1  9 
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NATIONAL  FINANCE. 
Miscellaneous  Hevenuh. 


Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Uevenue   

Bank  of  England   

Contribution  from  Indian  Seventies  

Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  

Companies  ( Winding  up)  Act,  1890   

Expenses  of  Administration  of  Local  Loans   

Hint   

Eeceipts  by  Civil  Departments  (other  than  those  appropriated  in  aid  of  Votes) . 

Ordnance  Factories  Supplies  Suspense  Account  

Savings  on  Grants  of  Parliament,  <fec,  and  Over-Issues  Repaid   

Isle  of  Man  «  

Conscience  Money   

Casual  Receipts  

treasury  Chest  


Fee,  <&o^  Stamps 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 


£     s.  d. 

22,461  15  5 

188,200  18  0 

S,Ul3  10  0 

22,991  14  4 

6,416  11  9 

38,790    6  3 

551,727  13  1 

72,606    8  1 

31,190    9  2 

13,637    1  9 

10,000    0  0 

717    2  7 

6,710  16  11 

29,364  10  8 

1,003,829    4  0 

1,023,000    0  0 

£2,023,829    4  0 


HOW  THE   MONEY   IS  SPENT. 

Our  national  expenditure  is  divided 
into  two  main  classes.  (1)  Certain  pay- 
ments, such  as  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt,  the  Civil  List  of  the 
King:,  and  annuities  to  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  Judges  and  others,  are 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund; 
these  items,  having  once  been  approved 
by  Parliament,  are  paid  henceforward 
without  any  further  sanction.  (Z)  Other 
payments,  such  as  the  cost  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service, 
are  paid  by  money  voted  annually  by 
Parliament. 

THE   CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 

Details  of  the  principal  payments 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  wiljl  be 
found  in  the  summary  of  expenditure 
given  above,  but  some  few  other  facts 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Pensions  for 
naval  and  military  services  were  paid 
in  1908-9  to  eisrht  peers,  and  these 
amount  to  £18,720  a  year,  while  two 
former  Speakers,  Viscount  Peel  and  the 
late  Viscount  Selby,  received  £4,000 
&  year  each.  Pensions  for  judicial 
services    in    England    took  £45,789, 


in  Scotland  they  took  £19,059,  and 
in  Ireland  £12,331.  From  the  Con- 
aolidated  Fund  £2,000  a  year  is 
paid  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  another  £2,000  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  itinerant 
preachers,  while  the  University  of 
Cambridge  receives  £8.  3s.  6d.  for  a 
preacher,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
£7.  19s.  6d.  The  salaries  of  the  Judges 
in  England  and  Wales  amounted  in 
1908-9  to  £184,800,  while  judges  of 
county  courts  received  £82,421.  Metro- 
politan Police  Magistrates  were  paid 
£37,742  during  the  year;  the  judges  in 
Scotland  £49,400,  and  in  Ireland 
£62,612. 

THE   GROWTH   OF  EXPENDITURE. 

The  enormous  Increase  In  our  national 
expenditure  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  50  years  is  due  vary 
largely  to  the  greater  cost  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service, 
The  following  table  taken  by  special 
permission  from  the  "  Economist "  of 
May  1st,  1909,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
growth  of  our  national  expenses. 


Year. 

Army. 

Navy 

Civil  Service. 

National  Debt 
and  other 
Services. 

Post  Office 

and 
Revenue. 

Total 
National  Ex- 
penditure. 

National 
Expendi- 
ture per 

Head  of  the 
Total 

Population. 

1857-8 
1867-8 
1877-8 
1887-S 
1897-8 

1907-  8 

1908-  9 

£ 

14,406,000 
17,4.19,000 
17,782,000 
18,283,000 
19,330,000 
27,115,000 
26,840,000 

£ 

*0,590,000 
11,169,000 
10,785,000 
12,325,000 
20,850,000 
81,141,000 
32,188,000 

£ 

10,147,000 
11,194,000 
15,624,000 
19,852,000 
23,446,000 
32,152,000 
84,007,109 

£ 

28,627,000 
26,572,000 
28,413,000 
20,214,000 
25,000,000 
29,500,000 
28,000,000 

£ 

4,859,000 
4,883,000 
7,776,000 
10,749,000 
14,310,000 
20,749,000 
21,433,000 

£ 

68,129,000 
71,237,000 
80,380,000 
87,423,000 
102,936,000 
140,057,000 
142,468,109 

£  s.  d. 
2    7  6 
2    6  6 
2    7  4 
2    7  5 

2  11  0 

3  3  2 
3    3  4 

It  will  be  noticed  that  before  the 
South  African  war  the  total  cost  of 
both  Army  and  Navy  was  £40,180,000? 
in  the  year  ending  March  21st,  1909,  the 
two  services  cosf  £58,023,000.  or  more 
than  twenty-five  shillings  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  enormous  increase 
due  to  the  new  and  enlarged  standard 


of  armaments  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  War,  brings  to  mind  Mr. 
Gladstone's  remark,  "  War  suspends 
ipso  facto  every  rule  of  public  thrift-  ." 

Nearly  ten  millions  of  the  increase  in 
expenditure  which  has  tPvken  place 
since  1897-8  is  duo  to  the  increasing 
cost  of  Education  and  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice* 


EXPENDITURE. 
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Cost  01  thb  Army  and  Navy  during  three 
years  of  Unionist  rule. 
Year.  £ 

1903-4    72,438,095 

1901-5    65,755,305 

1905-6    61,830,704 

Yearly  average  under  the  Unionists,  £66,608,035 


Cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  three 
years  oe  Liberal  Rule. 
Year.  £ 
190C-7    58,392,798 

1907-  3    59,973,508 

1908-  9    59,028,000 

Yearly  average  under  the  Liberals,  £59,131,435 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE, 
The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  increase  in  this  department. 


1837-8. 

1007-8. 

Estimates, 
1909-10. 

£ 

1,888,680 
2.097,932 
3,628,681 
11,525,818 
1,160,212 
747,639 
355,859 
14,265,009 

£ 

2,716,400 
2,386,564 
8,854,402 
17,163,278 
2,042,364 
810,377 
512,707 
20,843,581 

£ 

3,164,784 
3,028,175 
4,185,330 

17,911,143 
1,891,740 
9,625,920 
263,073 

22,350,730 

Total   

Deduct  8|  millions  on  account  of  Old  Age  Pensions 

35,069,830 

50,820,073 

62,420,901 
8,750,000 

63,670,901 

£21,404,821 

£29,986,0-92 

£31,320,171 

The  sums  paid  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  are  not  included  in  the 
above  summary,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  difference  between  these  figures  and 
those  under  the  head  of  Civil  Service 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Although  this  increase  is  unquestion- 
ably great,  and.  there  is  doubtless 
much  extravagance  in  Government  de- 
partments whicji  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  private  firms,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  after  the  expenses  of  Education 
and  of  the  Post  Office  are  deducted  it 
is  not  enormous.  In  spite  of  increasing 
cost  the  Post  Office  still  makes  a  hand- 
some sum  for  the  relief  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  additional  charges  for 
education  are  recognised  by  all  parties 
to  be  necessary.  After  subtracting 
these  sums  and  the  amount  devoted  to 
Old-Age  Pensions  the  increase  in  the 
Civil  Service  expenses  between  1897-8 
and  the  estimates  for  1909-10  is  under 
£3,500,000. 

The  increase  in  expenditure  on  Publio 
Works  and  Buildings  la  one  which 
ought  not  to  grow  much  in  future 
years,  although  the  amount  paid  in 
rates  on  Government  property,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  £260,000  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  is  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  reduced.  The  items  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  civil  depart- 
ments show  that  the  expenses  of  the 
House  of  Lords  have  increased  from 
£3,897  to  £25,894,  and  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  £16,516  to 
£45,160.  Of  the  big  Government  depart- 
ments, the  Foreign  Office  has  reduced 
its  expenditure  from  £70,852  to  £65,871, 
but  the  Home  Office  has  increased 
from  £118,279  to  £215,800,  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  £178.674  to  £319,700,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  from 
£181,575  to  £254.294.  The  cost  of  sta- 
tionery   and    printing    has  increased 


during  the  twelve  years  from  £580.639 
to  £720,960,  while  the  largest  decrease 
in  the  class  is  shown  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland,  the 
expenses  of  which  have  fallen  from 
£136,804  to  £77,731 

The  administration  of  justice  is  still 
very  costSy  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
The  largest  item  among  the  items  for 
Law  and  Justice  is  the  cost  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary— £1,380,918 
for  the  current  year.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  costs  about  as 
much  as  it  did  twelve  years  ago,  but 
the  expenses  of  the  Irish  Land  Corn* 
mission  have  risen  from  £112,431  to 
£303,677.  The  cost  of  prisons  in  the 
three  kingdoms  is  now  £963,822;  in 
1897-8  it  was  only  £762,900c 

Apart  from  the  increasing  cost  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  some 
items  which  come  under  this  head  may 
be  noted.  The  expenses  of  the  Rational 
Gallery  have  fallen  from  £14,734  to 
£11,725,  but  those  of  the  British  Museum 
have  risen  from  £162,140  to  £179,228. 
£67,9§4  is  now  spent  on  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  similar  matters,  and 
£217,400  is  granted  to  the  Universities 
and  University  Colleges,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  intermediate  education  in 
Wales;  in  1897-8  the  corresponding 
figures  were  £27,942  and  £103,964. 

The  money  voted  for  Foreign  and 
Colonial  services  shows  that  between 
1897-8  and  1909-10  the  cost  of  the  Diplo- 
matic and.  Consular  services  has  in- 
creased from  £449,464  to  £602,006,  and 
tnat  of  the  Colonial  services  from 
£355,364  to  £U76,521.  The  cost  of 
Superannuation  and  retiring  allowan- 
ces is  now  £676,139,  against  £638.375. 
and  the  amount  provided  to  meet  th* 
deficiencies  in  the  accounts  of  Saving* 
Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  Is  £181,341. 
against  £46,324. 


10  NATIONAL 

But  in  spite  of  the  alarming  increase 
in  expenditure,  which  all  economists 
deplore,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  present  Liberal  Government  Is 
much  mero  frugal  than  Its  Unionist 
predecessor.  It  has  made  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  National  Debt,  while  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  it  has  not  spent  as 
much  as  was  spent  in  the  last  years  of 
Tory  rule.  Moreover,  the  reductions  in 
expenditure  have  been  effected  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  fighting 
forces;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
at  all  events,  its  efficiency  has  been 
vastly  improved  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

In  two  other  ways  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment has  done  something  in  the  Inte- 
rests of  economy.  In  1907  Mr.  Asquith. 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made 
some  alteration  in  the  methods  by 
which  a  share  of  imperial  revenues  is 
paid  to  the  relief  of  local  taxation. 
This  system  had  been  denounced  as 
wasteful  by  many  financiers,  but  Mr. 
Asquith  was  the  first  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand. 

More  important  still  was  the  same 
statesman  s  contribution  to  national 
economy  when  he  launched  nis  schema 
of  Old  Age  Pensions.  Had  this  reform 
been  introduced  twenty  years  ago  it  is 
almost  certain  that  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  body  of  officials  would  have 
been  employed  to  carry  it  out.  Mr. 
Asquith,  however,  by  instituting  some 
reforms  in  the  Revenue  departments, 
set  free  a  number  of  trained  officials 
for  this  work,  and  then,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  machinery  o^  the 
Post  Office,  he  was  able  to  put  the 
scheme  into  working  order  at  a  very 
small  cost  fer  management.  Let  any- 
one who  is  disposed  to  underrate  the 
value  of  this  proceeding  compare  the 
cost  of  managing  Old  Age  Pensions 
with  that  of  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  In  1906-7,  out  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  £13,957,224  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  £2,512,771,  or  nearly  19  per  cent., 
was  spent  on  salaries  of  officers  and 
kindred  matters. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  fea- 
tures of  Liberal  finance  is  the  large 
reduction  which  has  been  made  during 
the  past  three  years  in  the  National 
Debt.  If  a  financier  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  amount  he  is  able  to  devote  to 
the  repayment  of  debt,  then  Mr. 
Asquith  s  reputation  will  stand  very 
high  indeed,  for  during  his  term  of 
office  as  Chancellor  the  sums  allooated 
for  this  purpose  were  unparalleled  in 
our  financial  history.  The  following 
table  shows  the  gross  liabilities  of  the 
State  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  financial 
years  1904-9,  and  the  amount  devoted 
each  year  to  the  reduction  of  debt. 
Year  ending  March  31st, 

1904  ..£794,498,100  £3,851,090 

1905  . .  796,736,491    2,238,391  added  to  debt. 

1906  . .  788,990,187  7,746,304 

1907  . .  779,164,704  9,825,483 
1903  . .  762,326,051  16,838,653 
1009  . .  764,121,209  8,204,742 


FINANCE. 

Thus,  in  three  completed  years  of 
office  the  Liberal  Government  has 
reduced  our  national  liabilities  bv 
£34,8685878,  or  an  average  of  £11 ,622,659 
a  year;  or  if  the  new  additions  to  our 
capital  liabilities,  which  have  been 
entered  into  to  meet  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  late  Government  are 
excluded,  it  reduced  the  debt  bv 
£40,632,080,  or  an  average  of  £13,510,693 
a  year. 

On  March  31st,  1909,  the  National  Debt 
was  made  up  thus  :— 

£ 

Funded  Debt   621,839,000 

Unfunded  Debtl   42,839,000 

Capital  value  of  terminable 

annuities   88,010,000 

Other  capital  liabilities    51,433,000 


£754,121,000 

The  greatest  amount  of  debt  owing 
by  the  nation  in  the  last  35  years  was 
£708,345,190  in  1903,  and  the  smallest 
amount  was  £635,393,734  in  1899.  The 
difference  between  tha  two  figures  plus 
a  large  amount  provided  out  of  revenue 
was  the  cost  of  the  South  African 
War.  The  interest  on  the  National 
Debt,  together  with  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, takes  £18,000,000  a  year,  and  as  ( 
£24,500,000  is  now  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose there  ia  a  surplus  of  £6,500,000  for 
the  repayment  of  debt.  Thus,  in  Bpite 
of  the  reduction  of  the  sinking  fund 
from  28  to  24fc  millions,  we  still  devote 
a  substantial  part  of  our  revenue  to  the 
extinction  of  our  national  liabilities. 

THE  BUDGET   OF  1909. 

In  April.  1909,  the  financial  year  , 
which  had  Just  ended  had  shown  a  j 
small  deficit,  and  although  there  was 
evidence  that  a  recovery  In  trade  had 
set  in,  the  effects  of  this  would  not  be 
felt  for  some  time.  Consequently  in 
arranging  the  national  finance  for  1909-10 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  estimated  the  different 
items  of  the  revenue  on  a  very  moderate 
scale,  a  proceeding,  it  may  be  noticed, 
which,  although  severely  condemned  at 
the  time,  has  been  abundantly  justified 
by  the  returns  to  date.  Taking  taxation 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1908-9,  he  esti- 
mated the  revenue  for  1909-10  ati — 


Increase  or 

Decrease  001a. 

pa 

cd  with '08-9. 

£28,100,000 

£1,100,000 

82,050,000 

1,600,000 

Estate  Duties  .... 

18,000,000 

+ 

230,000 

7,600,000 

170,000 

700,000 

80,000 

House  Duty   

1,950,000 

+ 

60,000 

Property  and 

Income  Tax 

83,900,000 

30,000 

Post  Office  

17,750,000 

20,000 

Telegraphs  and 
Telephones  . . 

4,650,000 

120,000 

Crown  Lands  .... 

530,000 

Suez  Canal,  <fco.  . . 

1,166,000 

5,000 

Miscellaneous  .... 

1,891,000 

633,000 

£148,390,000 

£3,188,009 

THE  NEW  TAXES. 


The  estimated  expenditure,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  larger  than  in  1908-9. 
The  principal  heads  of  this  were  as 
follows : — 


on 


National  Debt. 

Other  charges 
Consolidated 
Fund  

Local  Taxation 
Account   

Army   

N  avy   

Civil  Service  , . . 

Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue 
Expenses  

Post  Office  and 
Telegraphs   

Old  Age  Pensions 


£25,000,000 


1,570,000 

9,483,000 
27,435,000 
35,143,000 
31,320,000 


3,373,000 

13,978,000 
8,750,000 


Increase  or 
Decrease  compawd 
with  190S-9. 
£3,000,000 


15,000 

537,000 
24,000 
2,824,000 
860,000 


49,000 

656,000 
7,500,000 


£161,152,000  +  £8.313,000 


The  Chancellor  also  estimated  for  the 
following:  new  items  of  expenditure: — 

Improvement  of  Roads    £600,000 

Development  Fund    200,000 

Labour  Exchanges    100,000 

Valuation  for  Land  Tax   50,000 


£950,000 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for 
1909-10  was  therefore  £162,102,000. 

Thus  he  was  faced  with  a  decline  in 
trie  estimated  income  of  £3,188,000  and 
with  an  increase  in  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  £9,263,000,  and  ho  had,  more- 
over, to  provide  against  the  recurrence 
of  the  deficit  of  £714,000  with  which 
the  former  year  had  ended.  In  other 
words,  with  a  revenue  estimated  at 
£148,290,000,  he  had  to  meet  an  expendi- 
ture estimated  at  £162,102,000.  His  de- 
ficit actually  was  £13,712,000,  after  he 
had  reduced  the  annual  charge  for  the 
National  Debt  from  £28,000,000  to 
£25,000,000. 

THE   NEW  TAXATION. 

The  main  part  of  the  Budget  wae 
that  dealing  with  the  raising  of  further 
revenue.  How  would  the  Chancellor 
raise  an  additional  14  millions? 

1.  The  Income-tax  wae  raised  2d.  in 
the  £,  the  rate  being  made  Is.  2d. 
instead  of  Is.  This  was  estimated  to 
bring  :p  an  additional  £3,600,000  a 
year,  although  the  rate  charged  on 
earned  incomes  below  £2,000  a  year 
remained  unaltered  at  9d.  in  the  £, 
and  earned  incomes  of  between  £2,000 
and  £3.000  a  year  were  charged  at  Is. 
only.  Moreover,  a  new  kind  of  abatement 
was  introduced.  Everyone  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  £500  a  year  would  be 
entitled  to  a  special  abatement  of  the 
tax  on  £10  for  each  child  under  10 
years  of  age.  This  concession  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  £600,000  a  year,  and  thus 
the  net  gain  from  the  Income-tax  was 
estimated  at  £3,ooo,ooo. 

2  A  new  form  of  Income-tax,  the 
8uper  Tax,  was  introduced.    The  rate 


was  fixed  at  6d.  in  the  £,  payable 
by  those  whose  incomes  exceed  £5,000 
a  year,  but  only  chargeable  upon  the 
excess  of  such  income  over  £3,000.  Thus 
a  man  with  £10,000  would  pay  on  £7,000. 
xle  would  pay  7,000  sixpences,  or  £176 
Trn£*£vey  ta^  was  estimated  to  yield 
£500,000  for  the  current  year. 

3.  The  scale  of  Death  Duties  was  re- 
vised. The  duty  on  estates  under  £5,0C0 
In  value  remained  as  before,  but  on 
larger  estates  the  following  scale  was 
put  in  forces — 

Between  £5,000  and  £10,000,  4  per  cent. 
£10,QP0  „  £20,000,  5  .. 
£20,000  „  £40,000,  6 
£40,000  „  £70,000,  7 
£70,000  „  £100,000,  $ 
£100,000  „  £150,000,  9 
£150,000  „  £200,000,  10 
£200,000  „  £400,000,11 
£400,000  „  £600,000,  12 
£600,000  „  £800,000,  13 
£300,000  „  £1,000,000.  14 
Above    £1,000,000   15  \\ 

*,Thi?  ^as  estimated  to  yield  an  addi- 
tional £2,550,000.  In  the  same  class  of 
revenue  the  Settlement  Estate  Duty 
was  increased  from  1  to  2  per  cent., 
and  certain  extra  duties  were  then 
charged  in  cases  where  persons  die  who 
have  enjoyed  a  life  interest  in  an 
estate.  These  two  alterations  were 
*«iFJited  Produce  an  additional 
£38*>,000,  making  the  total  increase  ex- 
Pected  from  the  Death  Duties  £2,850,009. 

4.  The  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
was  raised  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in 
cases  where  a  brother  or  sister,  or 
their  descendants,  inherit  property,  and 
when  more  distant  relatives  or 
strangers  in  blood  inherit  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  10  per  cent.  In  addition,  the 
exemption  from  this  duty  hitherto 
«pjo/ed  by  husband  and  wife  and  by 
children  was  abolished  in  cases  where 
the  estate  from  which  they  benefit 
exceeds  £15,000  In  value.  But  in 
these  cases  legacy  duty  was  not  payable 
It  the  amount  received  by  any  one 
individual  does  not  exceed  £1,000,  or  In 
cases  where  the  beneficiary  is  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  or  a  child  under  21 
years  of  age,  if  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  £2.000.  These  changes  were  not 
expected  to  produce  anything  during 
the  current  year,  but  in  future  years, 
it  was  estimated,  they  would  produce 
an  additional  £1,370,000. 

5.  The  duties  charged  for  liquor 
licences  were  revised.  Public-houses 
were  to  pay  for  licences  a  uniform 
charge  of  50  per  cent,  of  their  annual 
value,  subject  to  a  minimum  based  on 
population.  This  minimum  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  rural  districts    5 

In  urban  areas  with  a  population— 

Under        2,000    5 

Between      2,000  and     5,000    .  .  .  .  10 

5,000  and    10,000    15 

„  10,000  and    50,000    20 

50,000  and  100,000    30 

Over      100,000    85 
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Beerhouses  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  one- 
third  of  the  annual  value,  subject  to 
a  minimum  which  rose  from  £3. 10s.  in 
rural  areas  to  £23.  10s.  in  towns  with 
over  100,000  inhabitants.  On-licences  for 
the  sale  of  wine  were  to  pay  a  sum  ■ 
varving  from  £4. 10s.  to  £12,  according  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  ana  ; 
half  this  scale  was  charged  to  retailers  I 
of  British-made  wines,  cider,  &c.  Off-! 
licences,  like  on-licences,  were  subject 
to  a  scale  of  duties  varying  according 
to  annual  value.    The  scale,  was:-- 

finirifq   £10  to  £50 

Beer              £1.  10s.  to  £10 

Wine   £2.  10s.  to  £10 

British-made  wines,  cider,  &c   £2 

Hotels  and  restaurants,  where  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  liquor  were  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
receipts,  would  pay  only  one-half  of  tne 
usual  licence  duty.  Similarly,  when 
the  liquor  receipts  were  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  total  receipts  they  would 
pay  only  one-third  of  the  duty.  Altera- 
tions were  made  in  this  matter,  and  in 
its  final  form  the  Budget  allowed  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  where  the 
receipts  from  liquor  were  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  for  a 
restaurant,  and  less  than  33  per  cent, 
for  an  hotel.  The  reduced  duty  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  full  duty  an 
the  receipts  from  liquor  to  the  total 
receipts,  but  was  not  to  fall  below  the 
minimum.  -    '  . 

Clubs  were  to  pay  3d.  in  the  £  on  the 
amount  received  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 
This  was  the  original  proposal,  out 
afterwards  it  was  changed  to  6d.  in  the 
£  on  ai!  purchases  of  liquor  by  a  club. 

Brewers  were  to  pay  for  licences  on  a 
graduated  scale,  this  being  £1  for  the 
first  and  second  100  barrels  brewed, 
and  12a.  for  each  succeeding  50  barrels. 

Distillers  were  to  pay  £10  eacn  for 
the  first  and  second  50,000  proof  gallons 
distilled,  and  £10  for  each  additional 
25.000  gallons. 

Rectifiers  or  compounders  of  spirits 
were  to  be  charged  £15.  15s.  for  each 
licence,  and  those  for  makers  of 
British-made  wines  £5.  5s.  Makers  of 
cider  and  perry  were  to  pay  £5.  5s.,  un- 
less they  manufactured  solely  from  fruit 
produced  by  themselves.  Wholesale 
dealers  in  beer  and  in  wine  were  to  pay 
£10.  10s.  for  each  licence,  wholesale 
dealers  in  spirits  £15.  15s.,  and  whole- 
sale dealers  in  cider  and  perry  £5.  5s. 
Theatres  would  pay  the  same  rates  tor 
licences  as  public-houses,  but  with 
maxima  of  £20  and  of  £50.  Other  minor 
changes  were  proposed  in  the  licence 
duties,  and  altogether  they  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  additional 
£2,8CO,oqo  for  the  revenue. 

6.  The  Stamp  Duty  payable  on  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  property  was  raised 
from  J  to  1  per  cent.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  stamp  duties  payable  on 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
shares,  and  the  total  additional  revenue 
expected  from  this  source  was  estimated 
at  £650,000.  _  .  . 

7.  Motor-cars   were  to   be   taxed  m 


future  according  to  a  scale  based  uuon 
the  horse-power  of  the    car.  This 

scale  was: — 

£  g.  d. 

Under  6$  h.p   '2    2  0 

»     12  hp   3    S  0 

16  hp   J    4  6 

28  b  a    6   6  0 

33  h  p   8    8  Q 

40  Kp   10  10  0 

60  h.n   21    6  0 

fever    60  h.p   42    0  0 

Medical  men  were  to  pay  half  the 
above  duties,  and  motor-cyclists  were  to 
pay  £1  for  each  machine.  £2GQ,C00  was 
the  estimated  additional  yield  of  this 
tax. 

Petrol  and  all  "  other  spirits  used  for 
motor  vehicles  "  were  to  pay  a  duty  of 
3d.  per  gallon,  half  of  this  amount  to 
be  returned  in  the  case  of  petrol  used , 
for  commercial  vehicles,  motor-cabs, 
and  motor-omnibuses.  The  revenue 
anticipated  from  this  source  was' 
£340,000. 

8.  The  duty  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco  was  raised  from  3s.  a  pound; 
to  3S.  8d.  a  pound,  with  equivalent  ad- 
ditions to  the  rates  for  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, a.nd  manufactured  tobacco.  This, 
it  was  hoped,  would  produce  an  addi-r 
tional  £1,900,000.  , 

9.  The  duty  on  spirits  was  raised  by 
3s.  3d.  a  gallon,  a  change  estimated  to 
produce  an  additional  £1,600,000. 

10.  Three  new  land  taxes  were  Intro- 
duced— 

fa)  A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  upon  incre- 
ment accruing  to  land  from  the  growth  1 
and  enterprise  of  the  community  afj 
large.  This  was  to  be  charged  when  the ,; 
land  was  sold,  and  also  when  it  passed  \ 
at  death.  m  / 

(b)  An  annual  duty  of  id.  m  the  £  on  < 
the  capital  value  of  undeveloped  land.* 
Agricultural  land  and  parks  to  which 
the  public  have  access  are  exempt.  Also; 
a  tax  of  id.  in  the  £  on  ungottenf 
minerals,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  one  of  Is.  in  the  £  on 
mineral  rights.  ,  , 

(c)  A  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  benefit 
received  by  a  lessor  on  the  termination 
of  a  lease. 

These  taxes  were  estimated  to  pro- 
duce : — 

(a)  £50,000, 

(b)  £350,000, 

(c)  £100,000,  or  £500,000  in  ail. 

Summary  oe  Revenue  Expected  from  tkb 
New  Taxation. 

£ 

Income  Tax  of  2d.  in  the  £,  less  new 

abatement    3,000,000 

Super  Tax  of  Cd.  in  the  £  on  large 

incomes    500,000 

Death  Duties  on  the  higher  scale,  an 

additional    2,850,000 

Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  on  the 

higher  scale,  an  additional   — 

Liquor  Licences  on  the  new  scale,  an 

additional    2,000,000 

Stamp  Duties  on  the  new  scale,  an 

additional    650,000 

Motor  Care  and  Petrol,  an  additional  600,000 
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Tobacco,  the  higher  duty,  an  addi- 
tional   1,900,000 

Spirits,  the  higher  duty,  an  additional  1,600,000 

The  three  new  Land  Taxes   600,000 


Total...   £14,200,000 

Thus  the  revenue  was  brought  up  to 
£162,590,000,  or  £488,odg  more  than  the 
estimated  expenditure. 

One  or  two  minor  changes  may  be 
noted,  The  t&zi  on  motor-cars  was  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  a  pan  of  the  United 
Kingdom  hitherto  excluded;  the  exemp- 
tions and  abatements  allowed  to 
ayers  of  Income-tax  were  in  future  to 
e  restricted  to  persons  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  the  distinction 
between  grocers  licences  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  removed. 
Moreover,  agricultural  land  was  to  be 
assessed  for  death  duties  in  future  at 
its  market  vaiuo,  and  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, at  25  years'  purchase,  while  gifts 
made  during  life  were  to  be  charged  to 
tho  death  duties  if  they  were  made 
within  five  years  of  death.  (This  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  three  years.) 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  historic  Budget  of  1009.  It  has 
been  denounced  frequently  because  it 
provides  for  the  raising  of  more 
revenue  than  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  liabilities  of  the  year.  This 
very  fact,  however,  is  in  reality  Its 
chief  merit,  it  provided  for  additional 
revenue  in  future  years  without  any 
increase  of  taxation,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  the  nation  needs.  This  end  was 
attained  in  the  following  ways: — 

(1)  The  Super  Tax,  estimated  to  yield 
only  £500,000  during?  the  present  year, 
would  yield  during  a  full  financial  year 
not  less  than  £2,350,000,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  abatements  to  those  payers  of 
Income-tax  residing  within  the  United 
Kingdom  would  yield  another  £250,000 
a  yean 

(2)  In  future  years  the  new  scale  of 
death  duties  would  yield  £4,400,000  more 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  £2,000,000, 
while  the  other  duties  in  the  same  class 
would  yield  £325,000  over  the  figure  for 
1909-10. 

(3)  The  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties 
were  estimated  to  produce  in  future 
years  an  extra  £2,150,000,  instead  of 
nothing  during  the  current  year,  and 
£1,370,000  in  1910-11. 

(4)  The  Stamp  Duties,  it  was  antici- 
pated, would  produce  £1,450,000,  and 
not  merely  £650,000. 

(5)  The  increased  Tobacco  Duty  would 
yield  an  additional  £350,000  over  the 
figure  for  1909-10. 

With  one  or  two  other  additions 
there  would  have  been  an  addi- 
tional £6,455,000  of  revenue  In  1010-11, 
and  a  further  additional  £1, 105.000  in 
future  years.  This  does  not  include  the 
Increased  proceeds  from  the  new  land 
taxes,  which  were  expected  to  be  very 
fruitful  when  the  new  system  of  valua- 
tion was  fairly  established.  An  Increase 
In  national  prosperity  will  be  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in 
and  around  our  great  towns,  and  a  rise 
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in  value  will  bring  more  land  into  tho 
category  of  undeveloped.  The  revenue 
from  these  taxes,  therefore,  mig-ht 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  consider- 
able, Mr.  Lloyd  Qeorge.,  like  Sir  Wil» 
liam  Harcourt  in  1894,  would  have 
tapped  a  new  and  fruitful  scurce  of 
income,  a  necessity  recognised  by 
financiers  belonging  to  all  parties. 

CHANGES   IN   THE  BUDGET. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
such  momentous  financial  proposal* 
would  pass  into  law  without  modifiea* 
tions  of  any  kind.  In  spite,  however,  of 
six  months  of  unrestricted  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  much 
fierce  and  virulent  criticism  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  House,  the  Finance 
Bill  passed  Its  third  reading  by  a 
majority  of  230  votes,  and  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  November  5th 
with  its  essential  features  unaltered. 
The  fate  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  is 
dealt  with  in  the  opening  pages  of  this 
book*  Minor  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  valuable  concession  was  made  to 
owners  of  agricultural  land,  wjio  were 
allowed  to  deduot  money  spent  on 
land  and  cottages  up  to  26  per  cent,  of 
the  rental.  This  meant  a  diminu- 
tion of  £300,000  iq  the  receipts  from 
the  Income-tax  during  the  present  year, 
and  of  £500,000  in  succeeding  years.  Th« 
duty  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  £  On  un- 
gotten  minerals  was  struck  out,  its  place 
being-  taken  by  one  of  is.  in  the  £  on 
mineral  rightB.  Some  changes  were; 
mad&  in  the  stamp  duties  and  in  the 
licence  duties,  while  gifts  made  inter 
yivo$  escaped  payment  of  Death 
Duty  if  they  were  made  more  than 
three  years  before  death,  not  five  years, 
as  was  originally  proposed.  Finally 
the  cost  of  the  valuation  of  land  wag 
undertaken  by  the  State,  and  equally* 
or  even  more,  important,  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  land  taxes  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  local  author'** 
ties. 

Meanwhile  the  revenue  was  coming 
In  and  some  sources  of  revenue 
were  producing  more  than  was  ex- 
pected, while  others'  were  producing 

less.  In  the  former  class  the  Death 
Duties  were  prominent,  and  in  the 
latter  class  the  duty  on  spirits* 
Certain  additional  taxes,  like  the  addi* 
tional  twopence  of  Income-tax,  the  in- 
creased Death  Duties,  and  the  higher 
taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  have  been 
collected  by  tho  authority  of  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget.  The 
collection  of  the  Super  Tax  and  tho 
proposed  Land  Taxes  was,  however, 
contingent  on  the  passing  into  law  of 
the  Budget.  The  protracted  debates 
on  the  Bill  made  a  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  these  taxes  during  tho  current 
financial  year  inevitable,  and  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  revenue  for  1009-10  was 
therefore  issued  on  October  22nd. 

This  shows  the  following  difference! 
from  the  original  estimates  j — 
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The  Revenue  would  Lose  from  the  following 
Causes  : — 

£ 

Owing  to  shortness  of  time  the  land 
taxes  would  produce  less  than  was 
estimated  by    75,000 

Concessions  to  owners  of  agricultural 
property  would  cost   300,000 

Concessions  made  with  regard  to  the 

Stamp  duties  would  cost   50,000 

Concessions  made  with  regard  to  the 

Licensing  duties  would  cost    500,000 

Owing  to  decreased  consumption  the 
duty  on  Spirits  would  produce  les3 
than  was  estimated  by   800,000 

The  grant  of  one-half  the  land  taxes 

to  Local  Authorities  would  take. .  300,000 

Valuation  of  land  would  cost   200,000 


£2,225,000 


The  Revenue  would  Benefit  from  Inct*ea3B3 
under  the  following  heads:— 

£ 

Mineral  Rights  Duty    175,000 

Death  Duties   1,300,000 

Stamps    300,000 

Post  Office   200,000 


£1,975,000 


The  supplementary  estimates  amoun- 
ted to  £367,000,  and  thus  the  Chancellor 
had  to  find  an  addiisonai  £617,000.  To 
do  this  he  proposed  to  take  £500,000 
from  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  r 
maining  £117,000  /rom  the  estimated 
surplus,  thus  reducing  this  from 
£438,800  to  £371,000. 

Having  dealt  with  the  alterations,  we 
can  now  present: — 


The  Estimated  Balance-Sheet 

Revenue.  £ 

Customs    30,000,000 

Excise    35,550,000 

Estate  Duties    22,750,000 

Stamps    8,500,000 

Old  Land  Tax    700,000 

New   Land   Taxes  and  Mineral 

Rights  Duty    600,000 

House  Duty    1,950,000 

Property  and  Income  Tax   37,100,000 

Post  Office   22,600,000 

Crown  Lands   530,000 

Suez  Canal,  &c   1,166,000 

Miscellaneous   1,394,000 

£162,8-10,000 


for  1909-10  in  its  Final  Form. 

Expenditure.  £ 
Original  estimates,  less  £500,000 

taken  from  Sinking  Fund  ....  161,602,000 

Supplementary  Estimates    367,000 

Extra  cost  of  the  Valuation  of  Land  200,000 
Grant  of  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of 

the  new  Land  Taxes  to  the  Local 

Authorities    800,000 

Estimated  Surplus    [  371,000/ 


£102,840,000 


THE  REVENUE  TO  DATE. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  current  year 
— April  1st  to  September  30  th — the 
revenue  shows  an  increase  of  only 
£1,803,000  over  the  receipts  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  This, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, when  one  reflects  that  the 
increase  for  the  whole  of  the  year  i3 
expected  to  be  something  like  £15,030,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Income-tax, 
however,  is  not  collected  until  the  final 


quar  ter  of  the  year,  while  the  Super  j 
Tax  and  the   new  Land  Taxes   could  \ 
have  nothing  to  their  credit  during  the ) 
first  half  of  the  year.     Nevertheless,  j 
there  was,  before  the  intervention  of  \ 
the    Lords    dislocated    the     national  } 
finance,  a  reasonable    prospect  that 
expenditure  and  income  would  balance 
on  March  31st,  1910.    There  would,  as 
in  past  years,  be  certain   savings  in 
expenditure. 


Period  ending    Period  ending  ! 

Sept.  80,  1909  Sept.  30,  1908  Increase. 


Decrease. 


Customs   

Excise   

Estate,  Ac,  Duties   

Stamps  

Land  Tax  

House  Duty  

Property  and  Income  Tax   

Postal  Service   

Telegraph  Service   

Telephone  Service  

Crown  Lands   

Eeceipts  from  Suez  Canal  Shares  and 

Sundry  Loans  

Miscellaneous   

Totals   


£ 

1-1,807 
14,174 
11,528 
3,825 
50 
280 
5,006 
7,530 
1,645 
805 
185, 


000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 

;ooo 

000 
,000 
000 
000 


651,310 
929,562 


£01,415,872 


£ 

14,038,000 
15,510,000 
8,650.000 
3,680,000 
50,000 
280,000 
5,740,000 
7,410,000 
1,615,000 
725,000 
235,000 

610,930 
1,073,690 


£ 

774,000 

2,878,000 
145,000 


120,000 
30,000 
80,000 

40,380 


£ 

1,336,000 

734*,000 

50,000 
144,123 


£59,612,620 


£4,067,380  £2,264,123 
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Period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1909. 

Period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1808.  j 

_ 

i 

10,811,218 

834,920 
3,864,082 
59,433,257 

£74,443,483 

£ 

10,364,863 
843,673 
4,015,513 
$2,643,240 

k  £67,807,289 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  total  revenue  received  during  the  financial 
year  amounted  to  £78.357,429,  and  the  expenditure  to  £94,758,570, 
This  ia  not  the  place  to  defend  the 


proposals  of  the  Budget  in  detail;  more- 
i  over,  a  general  defence  is  contributed  to 
I  this  booK  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself, 
j  But  these  points  may  be  noted  and 

emphasized  xn  concluding  this  review 
1.  The  Budget  provided  for  an  increas* 
'  Ing  revenue  In  future  years  without 

additional  taxation. 
I    2.  The  valuation  proposals  contained 
I  in    it    would    have    enabled  public 

authorities,   railway   companies,  and 

other  enterprises  to  purchase  land  at  a 

reasonable  price. 

3.  Tne  Budget  placed  no  new  burden 
upon  tne  owner  of  agricultural  land) 
on  the  contrary,  it  conferred  a  special 
benefit  upon  him. 

4.  The  Budget  recognised  for  the  first 
time  in  a  tangible  form  the  services 
performed  by  parents  to  the  State. 

5.  No  serious  alternative  for  raising 
l  the  necessary  millions  has  been  placed 

before  the  country  by  the  wreckers. 

THE  NEW  LAND  TAXES  IN  DETAIL. 

The  additional  taxation  imposed  in 
the  Budget  of  1909  was  to  be 
raised  mainly  by  extensions  of 
existing  methods  cf  raising  revenue, 
such  as  the  Income  -  tax.  the 
)  Death  Duties,  and  the  duties  on 
spirits  and  tobacco.  The  Land  Taxes, 
ion  the  other  hand,  were  a  new  depar- 
I  turef  and,  as  economists  were  hoping 
Jthey  would  yiold  in  the  future  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  to  the  National  Exchequer, 
I  they  may  be  considered  more  fully 
l  than  the  older  taxes,  the  nature  of 
which  is  familiar  to  all. 

The  naw  Land  Taxes  were  four  In 
nurnter,  and  for  their  assessment  a 
complete  system  of  Land  Valuation 
was  proposed. 

;  Valuation.— The  Commissioners  of 
I  Inland  Revenue  were  empowered  to 
value  ail  the  land  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
[passing  of  the  Finance  Bill.  This 
{valuation  was  to  show  separately  the 
iBite  value  and  the  total  value,  and  was 
'to  be  taken  "  as  on  April  30th,  1909." 
iThe  Commissioners  must  then  furnish 
the  owner  with  the  result  of  their 
'provisional  valuation.  If  he  did  not 
object  within  sixty  days  thia  would 
ie  the  original  site  value,  i.e.,  the 
basis  upon  which  the  new  Land  Taxes 
iare  to  be  levied.  There  was  a  right  of 
lappeal  to  a  referee,  and  from  him  to 
the  courts  of  lawj  the  High  Court  in 
9*seB  of  property   exceeding   £500  in 


v*v#s  ^ana,  payanie  wnen  land  ws 
sola  iea^ed  lor  pot  less  than  3 
yew*  and  ajpD  when  it  passed  b 
death,  and  was  tp  be  charged  on  th 


value*  and  the  County  Court  in  othe» 
cases. 

Tfii  four  Land  Taxes,  were:— 

O)  Cerement  Value  Duty.— This  was 
*  y m&  m  £0  Per  cant,  on  the  fncrement 

"Wbw      }ano»  payable  when  land  was 
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is 

amount  by  whkK  the"  site^  value  w  of 
the  land  at  the  time  of  payment 
exceeded  the  original  site  value.  Full 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  all 
money  spent  upon  the  land,  and  no, 
duty  was  to  be  charged  unless  the  in» 
crement  amounted  to  at  least  10  pe> 
cent.  Where  it  was  more,  than  this  the 
duty  was  not  to  be  charged  on  the  first 
10  per  cent,  of  increment.  Corporations 
were  to  pay  this  duty  in  1914.  and  in 
every  subsequent,  1*  years,  unless  they 
preferred  to  n?£&e  annual  payments. 
They  were  als4  pay  when  they  sold 
Or  leased  thei*  land.  Provision  was 
made  for  securing  that  the  duty  should 
only  be  payable  once  m  respect  of  the 
same  increment.  Anyone  who  within  the 
last  20  years  had  bought  or  mortgaged 
land  which  has  since  depreciated  in 
value  might,  when  increment  duty  be- 
came payable,  substitute  the  amounfc 
originally  paid  by  him  for  the  official 
valuation  of  1909.  Then  the  duty  would 
not  be  charged  until  the  amount  lost 
through  depreciation  had  been  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  a  furthej  appre- 
ciation had  begua  *ad  had  exceeded 
10  per  cent. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  THE  TAX  ON 
INCREMENT* 

(a)  Agricultural  land,  so  long  as  1% 
had  no  higher  value  than  its  value  fo* 
agricultural  purposes.  Land  used  fo» 
sporting  and  allied  purposes  was 
classed  as  agricultural  land,  except 
where  its  value  for  such  purposes  ex- 
ceeded its  agricultural  value. 

(b)  Small  nousea  occupied  by  their 
owners  for  12  months  previous  to  the 
collection  of  the  duty  and  not  exceed- 
ing the  annual  value  of  £40  a  year  in 
London,  £2$  in  towns  of  50,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  and  £16  elsewhere. 
"Owner*'  included  the  holder  of  a  lease 
granted  for  60  years  or  more. 

(c)  Agricultural  holdings  of  not  more» 
than  50  acres  and  of  an  average  total 
value  of  not  more  than  £75  per  acre, 
Occupied  and  cultivated  by  tlieir 
owners  for  12  months.  "  Owner  "  also 
included  leaseholder. 
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(d)  Land  held  by  any  corporate  or 
incorporate  body  for  tho  purpose  of 
games  or  recreation  without  view  to 
profit. 

(e)  Crown  Lands.  This  did  not  in- 
clude sales  and  leases  to  the  Crown. 

(f)  Leases  and  transfers  of  leases  of 
tenements  or  flats. 

(2)  Reversion  Duty.  This  was  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fit accruing  to  a  lessor  at  the  deter- 
mination of  a  lease  of  land.  The  duty 
would  not  be  payable  by  those  who 
before  April  30th.  1909,  had  purchased 
reversions  of  leases  determining 
within  40  years  of  that  date,  and  full 
allowance  would  be  made  for  all  money 
spent  on  the  property.  The  value  of 
the  benefit  on  which  the  duty  was 
charged  was  the  amount  by  which 
the  total  value  of  the  land  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  exceeds  the  total  value  at 
the  time  of  the  original  grant,  and 
provision  was  made  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  both  this  duty  and  the  incre- 
ment duty  on  the  same  increase  of 
value.  The  exemptions  from  this  duty 
extend  to 

(a)  Leases  of  agricultural  land. 

(b)  Leases  for  not  more  than  21  years. 

(e)  Cases  in  which  the  lessor's  rever- 
sionary interest  is  a  leasehold  interest 
not  exceeding  21  years. 

(3)  Undeveloped  Land  Tax.  This  was  a 
tax  of  a  haSfpenny  in  the  £  on  the  site 
value  of  undeveloped  land  exclusive  of 
minerals  under  the  surface.  Unde- 
veloped land  was  defined  as  Sand  which 
had  not  been  developed  by  the  erection 
of  dwelling-houses  or  of  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  any  business,  trade,  or 
industry  other  than  agriculture  (but 
including  glasshouses  or  greenhouses), 
or  land  not  otherwise  used  bona  fide 
for  any  business,  trade,  or  industry 
other  than  agriculture.  For  the  collec- 
tion of  this  tax  the  site  value  was  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  first 
valuation,  and  after  this  a  quinquen- 
nial valuation  of  undeveloped  land  was 
to  be  made.  An  allowance  was  made 
in  cases  where  increment  duty  had 
been  paid  on  the  undeveloped  land,  and 
land  upon  which  £100  an  acre  had  been 
spent  in  making  roads  and  sewers  was 
not  to  be  classed  a3  undeveloped  until 
10  years  after  the  cessation  of  such 
expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
which  is  neglected  might  pass  from 
developed  and  become  undeveloped 
land.  The  exemptions  from  this  tax 
wore : — 

(a)  Land  of  which  the  site  value  was 
not  more  than  £50  an  aero. 

(b)  Agricultural  land  with  a  site 
value  of  more  than  £50  an  acre  was 
only  liable  on  the  amount  by  which  the 
gite  value  exceeds  the  "  agricultural 
value/' 

(c)  Public  parks,  gardens,  and  open 
spaces. 

(d)  Woodlands,  parks,  gardens,  and 
open  spaces  to  which  the  public  had 
reasonable  access  and  the  Commis- 
sioners think  such  access  beneficial. 

fe)  Land  kept  free  of  buildings,  in 
pursuance  of  any  definite    scheme  of 
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development,  but  only  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

(f)  Land  used  for  games  or  other 
recreations,  under  an  agreement  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  duration,  or  other 
conditions  which  make  its  continued 
use  for  this  purpose  probable, 

(g)  ?lots  of  ground  not  exceeding  an 
acre  attached  to  houses;  and  under 
certain  conditions  gardens  not  exceed- 
ing five  acres. 

(h)  Agricultural  land  held  under  a 
lease  or  agreement  made  before  April 
30th,  1909,  while  the  tenancy  continues. 

(i)  Agricultural  land  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  the  owner  or  the  holder 
of  a  lease  of  not  less  than  50  years,  if 
the  total  value  of  the  land,  together 
with  any  other  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  does  not  exceed  £500. 

(4)  Mineral  Rights  Duty.  This  is  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
rental  value  of  all  rights  to  work 
minerals,  and  all  mineral  wayleaves. 
Brick-clay,  sand,  chalk,  limestone,  and 
gravel  are  not  minerals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  tax,  and  full  allowance 
was  made  for  all  capital  expenditure. 
The  sum  of  Is.  in  the  £  was  to  be 
charged  on  the  rental  value,  i.e.,  on 
the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the 
working  lessee  in  the  last  working 
vear,  or  in  cases  where  a  proprietor 
himself  works  the  minerals  it  was  the 
customary  rent  of  the  district.  Mining 
leases  which  might  pay  this  special 
dutv  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
either  increment  duty  or  reversion 
duty. 

OUR  DIRECT  TAXES. 

The  struggle  between  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform  may  be 
restated  as  one  between  Direct  and  In- 
direct Taxation.  The  present  Govern, 
ment,  while  not  ignoring  the  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  revenue  from  certain 
forms  of  Indirect  Taxation,  prefers  to 
raise  the  greater  part  of  the  money  re- 
quired for  Imperial  purposes  by  Direct 
Taxation,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  follow- 
ing the  principles  of  sound  finance,  and 
Is  acting  in  the  interests  of  true 
economy.  Direct  Taxes  are  favoured  by 
economists  for  two  main  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  the  whole  of  the  amount 
raised  finds  Its  way  Into  the  National 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  second  the  tax- 
payers knows  exactly  how  much  he  is 
paying. 

Our  Direct  Taxes  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  the  various  taxes 
roughly  classed  as  Death  Duties  and 
the  Income-tax. 

I— DEATH  DUTIES. 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  have 
been  part  of  our  financial  system  for 
many  years,  but  the  whole  syitem  was 
revised  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his 
great  Finance  Act  of  1894.  These  duties 
were  retained,  although  in  cases  of 
near  relations  inheriting  property,  they 
were  not  enforced,  and  were  arranged 
on  a  scale  graduated  up  to  10  per  cent., 
and  Estate  Duties  payable  on  the  total 
value  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person, 
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irrespective  of_ 
Introduced. 


its  destination,  were 
They,  too,  were  on 
graduated  scale,  beginning  with  estates 
I  over  £500  in  value,  which  paid  2  per 
cent.,  and  rising  to  3  per  cent.,  the 
•  duty  paid  on  estates  of  over  £1,000,000. 
Thus  revised,  the  Death  Duties  proved 
|:  a  very  fruitful  source  of  income.  In 
the  year  1898-9  they  produced  £15,732,578, 
and  in  the  last  financial  year  (1908-9) 
I  £ia$3i 0.280  was  received  from  this 
souroe\  No  change  was  made  in  t&& 
scale  of  duties  between  1894  and  1907, 
when  Mr.  AiQuith  increased  the  rates 
!  on  estates  of  £150,009  and  over.  The 
scale^  rose  from  6  per  oent.,  the  rat© 
i  payable  on  estates  worth  between 
£100,000  and  £150,000,  by  additions  of 
1  per  pent,  to  estates  worth  between 
£750,000  and  £1,000,000,  which  were  to 
pay  18  per  cent.  For  estates  of  over 
£1,000,000  there  was  the  10  per  cent, 
rate  and  a  super  tax,  which  was  only 
charged  on  the  excess  of  the  estate  over 
£1,000,000.  This  rose  from  1  to  5  per 
cent,  on  such  excess  according  to  its 
amount,  the  result  being  that  an  estate 
of  £3,000,000  paid  10  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  and  an  additional  5  per  cent,  on 
£2.000,009,  the  excees  of  the  estate  over 
£1,000,000.  In  1909  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
made  a  further  chanee,  which  was  In 
the  direction  of  simnlicity.  The  duties 
were  revised  on  all  estates  worth  £5,000 
and  over,  and  the  scale  was  graduated 
from  2  to  15  per  cent,  Moreover,  the 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  became 
payable  with  a  few  exceptions  by  bene- 
ficiaries from  ail  estates  of  £15,000  and 
upwards. 

The  revenue  from  the  Death  Duties  in 

19u8-9  wm  made  up  of  the  following 
items: — 


Estate  Duty  (includiDg  Settle- 
ment Estate  Duty)   £14,173,894 

Probate       and  Inventory 

Duty*    47,925 

Account  Duty*    2,342 

Temporary  Estate  Duty*   6,961 

Legacy  Duty    3,335,578 

Succession  Duty    695,328 

Corporation  Duty    48,252 

£18,310,280 


*  These  duties  are  applicable  only,  to 
property  passing  by  deaths  occurring 
prior  to  August  2nd,  1894,  and  are  being 
gradually  superseded  by  the  Estate 
Duty.  Property  valued  at  £12,558  was 
exempted  from  the  Death  Duties  during 
the  year   1908-0   because   it   was  be- 

?ueathed  to  National  and  Municipal 
nstitutions. 

Under  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  and  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  of  189$  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Death  Duties  goes  to 
the  Local  Authorities.  This  Is  1J  per 
cent,  of  the  net  capital  value  of  the  free 
personalty  (situated  in  the  United  King- 
dom) on  which  Probate  and  Inventory 
Duty  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
Estate  Duty  had  not  been  imposed,  and 
a  certain  contribution  fixed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  aid  of  the  rates 
on  Agricultural  Land.  This  now 
amounts  to  a  sum  between  four  and 
five  millions.  In  1908-9  England  contri- 
buted £15,483,021  to  the  Death  Duties, 
Scotland  £2,110,817,  and  Ireland  £716,442. 
Of  the  £14,173,894  received  from  the 
Estate  Duties.  £11,637^365  was  collected 
from  personal  and  £2,333,528  from  reai 
estate.  The  gross  ralue  of  the  estates 
ou  which  duty  was  paid  during  1908-9 
was  £303,841,399,  and  the  net  value 
£270,903,432. 


Net  Capital  Value  ojf  Estates  or  Portions  of  Estates. 


Ciass. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


( Not  exceeding  £300  gross  value 
5££tM  1  Exceeding  £300  but  not  ex- 
jsstat,*  I    ceeding  £500  jrross  value  .... 

Net, 

£  £ 
Exceeding     100  but  not  exceeding  600 
i,000 

„  10,000 
25,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
ff  150,000 
„  25  u,  000 

H  500,000 
„  750,000 
„  1,000,000 
1,500,000 
„  2,000,000 
„  2,500,000 
3,000,000 


500 
1,000 
10,000 
25,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1 , 000,000 
J  ,500,000 
2,000,000 
2.500,000 
3,000,000. 

Total 


£ 

2,895,175 
8,023,613 


2,270,571 
7,5-18,781 
53,680,416 
34,217,438 
29,333,904 
16,156,906 
11,826.904 
14,625;662 
14,062,164 
16,253,246 
7,236,195 
—  884,720 
4,582,661 
2,657,403 
2,132,$18 

5,007,690 


£ 

416,362 
431,782 


318,827 
962,900 
7,189,779 
4,127,324 
3,085.530 
2,318,086 
1,548,895 
1,931,964 
1,996,173 
3,400,977 
677,163 
840,431 
1,948,194 

"70,700 

—  6,450 


£ 

444,552 
403,716 


272,087 
611,267 
3,651,974 
1,995,656 
1,996,826 
1,058,687 
523,759 
388,998 
680,785 
461,976 

680 


£ 

3,756,089 
3,859,116 


2,861,485 
0,122,948 
64,508,169 
40,370,418 
34,421,260 
19,533,679 
13,399,558 
10,846,624 
17,339,122 
20,116,199 
7,913,358 
—  43,609 
6,530,855 
2,657,403 
2,209,518 

5,001,240 


227,147,832 


31,314,637 


12,440,963 


270,903/138 
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Details  o?  Personal  Estate  left  during  1908-9. 
This  includes  the  gross  value  of  the  personal  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


i.  Stocks  or  Funds  of  the  United  Kingdom 

3.  Stocks,  Funds,  or  Bonds  of  Foreign 

Countries,  British  Dependencies,  and 

Colonies  

8.  Proprietary   Shares  or   Debentures  of 
Public  Companies   

4.  Cash  in  the  house   

5.  Cash  at  the  bank   

6.  Money  out  on  Mortgage   

7.  Money  out  on  Bonds,  Bills,  Notes,  and 

other  Securities   

8.  Book  Debts  

9.  Other  Debts   

10.  Unpaid  Purchase  Money  of  Real  and 

Leasehold  Estate  contracted  in  lifetime 
of  deceased  to  be  sold  

11.  Deceased's  Interest  in  Proceeds  of  Sale  of 

Heal  Estate  directed  by  settlement 
to  be  sold   

12.  Personal  Estate  over  which  the  deceased 

had  and  csereised  an  absolute  power 
of  appointment   

13.  Policies  of  Insurance  on  the  life  of  the 

deceased  or  on  that  of  any  other  person 
and  Bonuses  thereon   

14.  Saleable  value  of  Policies  of  Insurance 

and  Bonuses  on  the  life  of  any  person 
other  than  the  deceased   

15.  Household  Goods,  Pictures,  China,  Linen, 

Apparel,  &c  

3  6.  Stock  in  Trade  and  Farming  Stock   

17.  Goodwill   

18.  Ships  or  Shares  of  Ships   

19.  Share  of  deceased  in  lieal  and  Personal 

Estate  as  Partner  in  a  Firm 

20.  Deceased's  Ex- 
pectant Interest 
under  Will. 


21.  Deceased's  Ex- 


These  do  not  include 
Interests  in  respect 
of  which  duty  is 
not  now  paid,  or  in 
respect  of  which  the 


22. 
23. 


pectant  Interest)  duty  has  been 
under  Settlement''  commuted. 


Personal  Estate  not  classified 
Income  due — i.e.,   Rents,   Profits,  Divi- 
dends and  Interest— to  date  of  death . . 


7,303,247 


10,686,661 

73,972,801 
479,924 
14,181,442 
12,571,771 

4,325,714 
1,552,165 
2,933,147 


580,199 

233,869 
1,489,823 
7,554,046 

150,609 

5,224,834 
4,020,099 
784,123 
174,089 

6,847,311 
1,740,945 


488,774 
9,042,618 


2,290,981 


310,360 


437,711 

10,534,774 
61,874 
2,228,512 
1,729,223 

1,526,402 
188,494 
709,979 


22,921 
2,431 
164,029 
1,079,915 

47,777 

636,837 
658,431 
64,380 
43,081 

2,129,617 
27,360 


52,989 
453,430 

392,283 


826,987 

244,766 

4,063,614 
61,921 
877,844 
429,166 

129,893 
170,423 
185,593 


149,296 


9,306 


29,257 


441,216 


14,852 

222,322 
535,655 
11,814 
2,747 

90,523 


26,889 


25,773 
170,790 

128,420 


Total  Gross  Capital  Value    £1168,629,192  I  23,502,810 


8,349,067 


IL— THE  INCOME-TAX. 

This  tax  was  originally  regarded  as 
a  very  useful  but  only  as  a  tem- 
porary means  of  raising  revenue; 
the  object  was  to  keep  it  at  a  low 
figure  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  re- 
serve on  which  to  draw  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  has  now  becomo  "  an  integral 
part  of  our  fiscal  system,"  and  to 
place  it  on  a  scientific  basis  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  these  in  charge  of 
our  finances.  Something  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  Liberal  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer.  Between  1865  and 
1900  the  tax  never  rose  above  8d.,  with 
total  abatements  to  those  whose  in- 
comes were  less  than  £150,  and  from 
1895  less  than  £160,  and  with  partial 
abatements  on  incomes  between  £160 
and  £700.  During  the  South  African 
War  it  rose  from  8d.  to  is.,  and  from 
1S.  to  is.  3d.,  and  since  then  it  has 


never  been  less  than  Is*  But  improved 
methods  of  graduation  have  been  intro- 
duced. In  1907  Mr.  Asquith  fixed  the 
rate  on  earned  incomes  under  £2,009 
a  year  at  9d.,  and  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  1908  raised  the  general  rate 
from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  he  retained  the  tax 
on  earned  incomes  at  this  figure,  and 
on  earned  incomes  between  £2,000  and 
£3,000  a  year  he  fixed  it  at  Is.  He 
also  made  an  allowance  in  respect  of 
children  under  16  to  those  whose  in- 
comes are  under  £500,  and  introduced 
the  super  tax. 

Although  for  1908-9  the  general  rate  of 
Income-tax  was  Is.,  the  rate  at  which  it 
was  actually  paid  averaged  only  9*71  d. 
This  is  allowing  for  the  various  abate- 
ments, and  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Budget  there  would  be  few  people  pay- 
ing tax  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2d.,  as  the 
following  examples  will  show: — 
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A  with  an  earned  income  of  £140  and  an 
B      „       „         „       £120  „ 
C       „         „  «         £440  „ 

D  „  „        £550  ?, 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied 
Indefinitely,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
snow  that  the  rate  was  not  Is.  2d.  in  the 
£;  it  varied  from  Id.  in  the  ot  less 
to  Is.  2d.  in  the  £,  and  with  the  super 
tax  to  more,  al though  not  to  Is,  8d.,  as 
the  super  taa  of  665.  is  not  charged 
upon  the  xotal  Income. 

The  Income-tax  has  produced  for 
each  penny  In  the  &  the  following 
s  urns : — 


£ 

1898-  9....  2,284,289 

1899-  1900  2,353,619 

1900-  1  2.475.4^2 

1901-  2..  ..2;53i;462 

1902-  3....  2,535.862 


1903-  4 . . . 

1904-  5.. , 

1905-  0.. , 

1906-  7... 

1907-  8... 


.2,562,551 
.2,580,533 
.2,633,436 
.2,666,807 
.2,698,000 


unearned  one  of  £60  pays  2«  4  d.  In  the  £. 
„     £310    „  7-8d. 
„     £100    „  7*5d. 
„     £100    „   8«5d.  „ 

Authorities  was  £946,578,997;  abatements 
accounted  for  £293,692,421  of  this,  and 
of  the  remaining  £652,836,576, 
£559.233,000,  or  just  over  85  per  cent., 
paid  is.  in  the  £,  and  £93,G54,qoo,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent.,  paid  sd.  The 
amount  allowed  for  abatements  is  made 
up  a.s  follows: — 

£ 

Incomes  under  £160  56,995,382 

Other  incomes  under  £700    115,448,372 

Life  Insurance  Premiums    9,712,965 

Friendly  Societies,  &c   11,578,787' 

Repairs  to  Houses,  &c   39,170,158 

Wear  and  Tear  of  Machinery   19,331,95$ 

Other  allowances   *.   41,454,804 


(approximate) 

In  the  financial  year  ending  March 
31st,  1908,  the  Income-tax  produced  a 
net  amount  of  £31,473,658.  The  gross 
amount  of  income  which  came  under 
the    notice    of    the    Inland  Revenue 


£293,692,421 


For  the  year  1908-9,  full  details  of 
Income-tax  are  not  yet  available,  but 
the  total  amount  received  on  account 
of  the  tax  was  £33,708,541. 


DETAILS  OF  INCOME  ASSESSED  FOR  INCOME-TAX  DURING  1907-3. 
Class  1  (Schedule  A).   Profits  from  the  ownership  oi — 

£ 

Lands    51,857,803 

Houses   211,358,747 

Other  property    1,271,220 


261, 
17, 


487,770 
380,178 


Class  2  (Schedule  B).  Profits  from  the  occupation  of  lands  (Farmers'  profits  mainly) 
Class  3  (Schedule  C).    Profits  from  British,  Indian,  Colonial, and  Foreign  Government 

securities   ,   48,215,294 

Class  4  (Schedule  D).    Profits  from  Businesses,  Concerns,  Professions,  Employments 
(except  thotc  of  a  public  nature,  tee  Ciass  5),  and  certain  interest : — ■ 
I.  Businesses,  Professions,  &c.  (including  salaries  ol  em-  £ 

ployes),  other  than  those  enumerated  below   374,790,950 

II.  Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.   42,688,981 

III.  Mines    15,112,782 

IV.  Gasworks   

V.  Ironworks   

VI.  Waterworks   

VII.  Canals,  &c  

VIII.  Quarries  

IX.  Markets,  Tolls,  &c  

X.  Fishings  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sporting  Eights  in 

Ireland  

XI.  Cemeteries  

XII.  Salt  springs  or  works  and  Alum  works   

XIII.  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Securities  {other  than  Govern- 

ment, see  Class  3)    16,223,012 

XIV.  Coupons   14,385,930 

XV.  Railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom    20,326,385 

XVI.  Loans  secured  on  the  public  rates   

XVII.  Other  interest  

XVIII.  Other  profits  

XIX.  Profits  from  the  occupation  of  lands,  the  occupiers  of  which 
have  elected  to  be  assessed  under  Schedule  D   


7,484,951 
4,327,457 
5,333.738 
4,129,441 
1,392,007 
719,723 

207,205 
170,830 
103,112 


6,684,203 
4,107,603 
1,554,649 


17,758 


518,761,817 

Class  5  (Schedule  E).    Salaries  of  Government,  Corporation,  and  Public  Company 

Official*    97,734,438 


Total  Gross  Income  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Department  for  the 

year  1907-8   £946,578,997 

Wales  contributed  their  quotas  to  the 
tax,  the  amount  of  these,  Together  with 
£47,997  from  Scotland,  being  fixed  at, 
£1,905,077.  Arrangements,  however, 
have  long  been  in  force  by  which  tho 
Land  Tax  can  be  redeemed,  the  amount 


HI.-OTHER  DIRECT  TAXES. 

(a)  The  Land  Tax — This  historic  form 
cf  Direct  Taxation  owes  its  present 
foTzn  to  legislation  cf  1798.  At  this 
Ume  16,104  parishes  in  England  and 
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received  on  this  account  being  devoted 
to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
The  result  is  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  Land  Tax  has  been  redeemed,  and 
the  amount  at  present  payable  only- 
amounts  to  £947,731.  Certain  abate- 
ments are  allowed  to  the  smaller  land- 
owners, and  in  the  year  1908-9  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  Land  Tax  were  £710,911. 


In  1898-9  the  net  receipts  were  £805,460, 
the  diminution  in  10  years  being  due 
to  redemptions. 

(b)  Inhabited  House  Duty. — This  duty, 
which,  like  the  Land  Tax,  does  not 
apply  to  Ireland,  is  levied  on  all 
houses  the  annual  value  of  which 
amounts  to  £20  and  over,  at  the  fol- 
lowing" rates  and  classifications: — 


Where  the  Annual  Value  of  the  House, 

Amounts  to 
£20,  but  does 
not  exceed 
£40. 

Exceeds  £40, 
but  does  not 
exceed  £60. 

Exceeds  £60. 

] 
J 

In  t  he  £. 
3d. 

■  2d. 

In  the  £. 
6d. 

4d. 

Id  the  £. 
9d. 

6d. 

Farmhouses  occupied  by  Tenant  Farmers  or  Farm 

The  net  receipts  of  tbe  tax  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1909,  amounted 
to  £1,939,907,  of  which  £127,969  was  col- 
lected in  Scotland,  and  the  remainder 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  returns  of 
the  Inhabited  House  Duty  give  some 
very  interesting  particulars  about  the 
number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain  and 
their  value,  because  statistics  are  ool- 

This  table  shows  the  numbers  and 

Rouse 


lected  not  only  about  the  premises 
which  pay  duty,  but  about  those  which 
are  exempt.  The  number  of  houses 
exempt  from  the  duty  in  1907-8  was  as 
follows : — 

Under  £10  Annual  Value   3.162,752 

Between  £10  and  £15  do.  1.985,639 
Between  £15  and  £20      do.  964,345 

divisions  of  all  premises  charged  with 
Duty  :— 


Class. 


Pve3t  of 
!  Metropolis.  England. 


£20 

and 

under 

£41 

£2§ 

M 

M 

£61 

£25 

£25 

£30 

£30 

M 

M 

£41 

£41 

tl 

£50 

£50 

£61 

£61 

»? 

i» 

£80 

£80 

»» 

£100 

£100 

£150 

£150 

£200 

£200 

l» 

£300 

£300 

II 

£400 

£100 

II 

£500 

£500 

II 

£600 

£600 

l» 
II 

£700 

£700 

£800 

£800 

£900 

£900 

1,000 

£1,000 

and  upwards 
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59, 
133, 
48, 

49; 
28; 

13 
19 


114 
373 
207 
715 
413 
364 
183 
,011 
,038 
00 
,925 
,285 
,037 
,147 
,223 
843 
551 
376 
230 
,241 


Total  Numbers  , 


502,976 


2,147 
322 
326,251 
228,183 
850,878 
79,474 
112,504 
56,495 
38,830 
42,974 
16,141 
11,500 
4,097 
1,669 
844 
452 
266 
176 
86 
493 


Total 
England. 


19,261 
4,695 
421,458 
287,898 
489,291 
127,838 
161,687 
84,506 
54,888 
62,674 
24,066 
19,785 
8.134 
3,816 
2,067 
1,295 
817 
552 
316 
1,734 


1,2 73,782  I  1,776,753 


Scotland. 


33,401 
25,816 
36.825 
9^29 
li;520 
6,466 
4,296 
4,342 
1,556 
813 
187 
85 
30 
25 
19 
20 
7 
72 


135,124 


Great 
Britain. 


19,261 
4,695 
454,859 
313,714 
526,116 
137,467 
173,216 
90,972 
59,164 
67,016 
25.622 
20,598 
8,321 
3,901 
2,103 
1,320 
836 
572 
323 
1,806 


1,911,882 


Of  this  number,  1,456,275  were  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses.  In  the  10  years 
between  1898-9  and  1907-8  the  number  of 
private  houses  worth  £20  a  year  and 
upwards  increased  from  1,117,457  to 
1.456.275,  and  the  annual  value  of  them 
increased  from  £53,283,981  to  £65,709,824. 

A  comparison  between  London  and 
Scotland,  which  contain  practically  the 
samo  number  of  people  each,  brings 
out  some  rather  curious  facts.  In 
London  the  number  of  houses  under  £20 
a  year  in  value  is  only  122,459,  while  in 
Scotland  it  is  842,440.  In  1908  the 
estimated  population   of   London  was 


45795s757  and  of  Scotland  4,826,587,  yet 
tiie  latter  lias  352,138  more  inhabited 
houses  than  the  former. 

INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

The  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  relating  to  those  forms 
of  Indirect  Taxation,  i.e.,  the  proceeds 
of  the  Excise  duties,  which  come  under 
their  notice,  give  some  interesting 
facts. 

In  1908-9  32,751,733  barrels  of  beer  were 
retained    for    consumption    In  the 

United  Kingdom,  this  being  an  aver- 
age of  26*47  gallons  for  each  person. 
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«;671  persons  or  firms  were  licensed  to 
brew  beer,  and  55,612  barrels  were  im- 
ported. The  Beer  duty  produced  dur- 
ing the  year  £12,031,332.  The  excise 
duty  on  Spirits  produced  dicing  jo&i-e 
£17,456,368,  and  166  distilleries  distilled 
49,529,602  gallons  during  the  year, i 
divided  thus:  England.  12,929,631  -(  Scot- 
land, 24.407,727;  Ireland.  12,192,244.  Of. 
the  distilleries,  8  were  in  England,  132 
In  Scotland,  and  26  in  Ireland,  the  six 
English  counties  containing:  distilleries 
being  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Derby, 
Gloucester,  and  Lancashire.  Duty  was 
paid  on  33,447,057  gallons,  which  after 
certain  deductions  for  repayment  on 
gallons  warehoused  for  export,  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  Spirits  retained 
for  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom. This  amount  in  1908-9  was 
92,059,365  gallons,  and  8,852,209  gallons 
were  imported,  making  a  .total  con- 
sumption of  33,903,074  gallons1,  or  '87 
gallons  per*  head  of  the  population.  In 
1903  9  we  exported  8,203,591  gallons. 

Noting  that  the  duty  on  Glucose 
produced  £68,835  and  that  on  Saccharin 
£6,788  during  1908-9,  we  come  to  the 
receipts  from  Llcences4  which  produced 
a  total  of  £3,1 13,683  during  the  year. 

Number  of  Licences  taken  out  during 
1308-0  for 


Patent  Medicines    42,663 

Hawkers    13,612 

Auctioneers    3,120 

Pawnbrokers    5,278 

Cans    223,923 

Tobacco    330,437 


Owing  to  the  recent  chaDge  in  trans- 
ferring the  collection  of  certain  licences 
to  the  Local  Authorities,  full  details 
are  not  at  present  available  for  1908-9, 
but  In  1907-3  there  were  Issued  licences 
for 

Male  Servants    227,938 

Carriages  (including  Motor- 

carH)    473,797 

Dogs    1,758,486 

The  Railway  Passenger  Duty  during 
1908-9  produced  £345,321.  This  is 
charged  on  all  passenger  fares  in 
Great  Britain  exoeedinig  Id.  a  mile. 

Stamp  Duties  produced  during  1903-9 
a  net  sum  of  £7,827,385. 

Deeds  and  other  Instruments  re- 
ceived £1,198,251  of  its  total  from  the 
transfers  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  This 
amount  shows  a  serious  decline  from 
the  totals  of  former  years;  in  1902-3  it 
was  £1,534,000,  and  in  1899-1900  it  was 
£1,701,000.  Conveyances  of  Houses  and 
Land  produced  £635,548  against 
£1,092.677  in  1898-9  and  ££$2,087  in  1900-1. 
On  tne  other  hand,  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  receipts,  Ac.,  roso  from 
£1,381,385  in  1898-9  to  £1,728.677  in  1908-9. 

The  duty  on  Companies'  Snare  Capital 
shows  a  decline  compared  with  1900-1 
(£761,974),  and  with  1902-3  (£624,759),  but 
an  increase  on  the  figure  for  1907-8 
(£432,714).  The  number  of  companies 
registered — 5,300 — however,  is  greater 
then  in  any  of  the  past  10  years,  the 
barest  approach  being  5,077  in  1898-9. 


WEALTH.  £7 

NATIONAL   WEALTH    AND  NATIONAL 
INCOME. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  finan- 
ciers that  the  British  nation  saves 
money  $t  the  rate  of  £200,000,090  a 
year,  of,  in  other  words,  ©very  man, 
woman,  and  child  puts  by  on  an 
average  a  fivepound  note  annually. 
With  money  being  accumulated  at  this 
rate  the  interesting  question  naturally 
arises,  What  is  the  nation  worth?  Our 
estimate  is  £13,500,000,090,  or  an 
average  of  £300  per  person.  Owing  to 
lack  of  space  it  is  impossible  to  give  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  arriving  at  this 
figure,  but  it  does  not  differ  seriously 
from  the  estimates  made  by  competent 
statisticians. 

OF  WHAT  DOES  THIS  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
CONSIST  ? 

The  largest  item  in  our  catalogue  of 
national  wealth  is  obviously  the  land 
on  which  we  live  and  the  buildings 
erected  thereon.  In  1907-8,  the  last  year 
for  which  detailed  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  income-tax  authorities  esti- 
mated for  purposes  of  the  tax  the 
annual  value  of  our  lands  and  houses 
at  £264,500,809.  The  actua.1  amount  paid 
in  rent  was,  of  course,  higher  than  this, 
but  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
repairs  and  depreciation,  and  the  sum 
mentioned  above  may  be  taken  as  the 
lair  net  annual  value  of  the  property 
n  question.  The  capital  value  of  these 
ands  and  nouses  may  be  regarded  as 
being  twenty  times  its  net  annual 
value,  or  £03300,000,000.  Our  railways 
are  worth  something  like  1,080  millions, 
and  in  1905  tne  total  nominal  share 
capital  of  the  public  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  officially  returned 
at  6,644  millions.  Much  of  this  capital 
is  nominal  only,  but  the  actual  market 
value  of  our  publio  companies,  exclud-. 
ing  railways,  cannot  in  1909  be  much 
less  than  3,000  millions,  and  excluding 
property  included  under  the  former 
head  we  may  estimate  this  at  2,003 
millions.  According  to  the  "  Economist  " 
of  February  7th,  1909,  our  investments 
abroad  amount  to  3,050  millions,  but 
from  this  we  must  deduct  something 
for  the  amount  of  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  the  United  Kingdom.  Allow- 
ing for  this,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  surplus  of  British  capital  in- 
vested abroad  is  2,000  millions.  Private 
traders,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and 
others,  as  well  as  larger  undertakings 
which  are  still  in  private  hands,  must 
own  a  capital  of  not  less  than  1,500 
millions,  and  this  leaves  a  balance  of 
£1,700,000,000,  which  is  not  too  much 
for  the  great  amount  of  publio  and 
private  property  which  does  not  fall 
under  one  of  the  foregoing  heads. 
These  estimates  are,  of  course,  very 
rough  ones,  and  a  certain  amount  '  f 
duplication  is  inevitable,  as  in  cases 
when  railway  and  other  companies 
own  property  which  is  assessed  to 
income-tax  as  such,  and  the  value  of 
which  is  also  included  in  the  assets  of 
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the  company  in  question.  These  con- 
siderations have  been  borne  in  mind 
in  making  the  above  calculations. 

Summary  op  the  Amount  of  our  National 

WEALTH. 

(1)  Lands  and  Houses   £5,300,000,000 

(2)  Public  Companies  (excluding 

the  value  of  such  real 
property  as  is  included 

in  Class  (1).)    2,000,000,000 

(3)  Private     Business  Under- 

K         takings  (do.)    1,500,000,000 

(4)  Railway!   1,000,000,000 

(5)  Investments    abroad  (loss 

foreign  capital  invested  in 

the  United  Kingdom)  . .  2,000,000,000 

(6)  Public  Property    700,000,000 

(7)  Private  Property  not  included 

under  any  oi  the  ioregoing 

beads   1,000,000,000 


S  £13,500,000,000 

There  is  another  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  total  of  our  wealth.  This 
is  by  examining  the  returns  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  which  re- 
late to  the  Death  Duties.  In  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  .March  31st,  1909,  the 
amount  of  capital  on  which  these 
duties  were  paid  was  £301,889,135, 
a  sum  slightly  lower  than  the  average 
of  the  past  five  years,  which  was, 
roughly.  308  millions.  Taking  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  at  33 
years,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  private  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  within  thi3  space  of 
time.  Then,  multiplying  308  mill  sons 
by  33,  we  get  10,184  millions  as  the 
total  of  private  wealth  in  the  country. 
To  this  must  be  added  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  which  is  given  away 
during  life,  and  so  escapes  payment  of 
duty.  This  may  be  estimated  at  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  or  at  1,525  millions, 
making  the  total  of  private  property 
approximately  11,690  minions.  Now  to 
this  must  be  added  the  great  wealth 
which  belongs  to  corporations  of 
various  kinds,  a  sum  continually  aug- 
mented by  bequests,  and  increasing 
also  in  other  ways.  The  wealth  of  the 
City  Companies  is  enormous;  the  older 
universities  and  public  schools  own 
property  worth  many  millions;  the  in- 
come of  the  Established  Church  from 
investments  is  over  £2,000,000  a  year; 
and  the  stupendous  number  of  chari- 
table societies  have  capital  funds  which 
must  reach  a  huge  total.  No  account 
has  yet  been  taken  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  Crown,  by  the  City  of 
London,  and  by  Glasgow  and  other 
provincial  Corporations,  and  by  the 
trade  unions  and  other  societies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  but 
the  whole  of  this  wealth  cannot  total 
much  less  than  the  1,810  millions  which 
is  required  to  make  the  11,690  millions 
of  private  wealth  into  the  13,500  millions 
of  our  whole  national  wealth. 


THE   NATIONAL  INCOME. 

Estimates  of  the  total  of  our  national 
income  vary  considerably,  ranging 
from  about  £1,200,000,000  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  2,000  miiiions.  In  his 
'*  Kiches  and  Poverty "  Mr,  L,  G. 
Cniozza-Money  gave  1,710  millions  as 
his  estimate  for  the  year  1904,  and  we 
cannot  be  tar  from  the  truth  for  1509 
if  we  calculate  it  at  i,800  millions,  or 
£40  per  iieatt  of  the  population.  This 
sum  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
classes— -income  from  invested  capital, 
the  earnings  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men*  and  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes.  Concerning  the  first 
and  second  items  the  income-tax  re- 
turns give  us  much  reliable  data,  but 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  third 
item  we  are  on  Ies3  safe  ground. 

Xn  the  financial  year  ending  Marcl* 
31st,  1909,  the  gross  income  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities  exceeded  1,000  mil  lions,  this 
being  the  first  time  that  this  sum  had 
been  reached.  Full  details  of  this  are 
not,  however,  yet  available,  and  for 
our  purpose  we  must  examine  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year.  In  this 
year  (1907-8)  the  income  derived  wholly 
from  investments  totalled  £330,683^42; 
to  this  must  be  added  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  a  sum  of  £518,761,317,  de- 
scribed as  "  profits  from  business  con- 
cerns, professions,  employments,  <*c." 
Half  of  this  may  be  classed  as  "earned" 
and  half  as  "  unearned  "  or  interest  on 
capital,  and  this  makes  the  total  in- 
come from  invested  capital  £539,403,900. 
In  a  preceding  paragraph  we  estimated 
oar  national  wealth  at  13,500  millions. 
Assuming  an  average  rate  of  interest 
of  4  per  cent.,  we  have  an  income  from 
this  sum  of  540  millions,  a  figure  very 
near  the  589  millions  arrived  at  above. 
A  certain  amount  of  income  invested 
abroad  escapes  payment  of  income-tax, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  probably  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  interest  on 
capital  furnishes  us  with  an  income  of 
600  millions  a  year. 

The  earnings  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  public  officials  may 
be  assumed  to  take  the  remaining  half 
of  the  519  millions,  and  the  whole  of  a 
sum  of  £97,734,438  described  as  "  sala- 
ries of  Government,  Corporation,  and 
public  company  officials. "  This  gives  a 
total  figure  of  £357,115,096,  but  to  this 
an  addition  must  be  made  covering  the 
incomes  of  persons  who  fall  in  this 
category  but  who  make  no  return  of 
their  income  because  it  falls  under 
£160  a  year,  and  also  for  a  certain 
amount  of  evasion,  which  is  easier 
than  in  the  case  of  income  which  is 
"  taxed  at  the  source."  Something  like 
140  millions  may  be  allowed  for  these 
items,  and  thus  the  total  earned  income 
of  this  claes  amounts  to,  roughly,  500 
millions.  The  amount  of  income  during 
1907-8  returned  as  "earned,"  and  taxed 
at  the  lower  rate  of  9d.,  was  only 
£95,009,000,  but  this  does  not  include 
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any  income  exceeding  £2,000  a  year, 
nor  is  it  the  total  of  the  whole  income 
of  this  class,  but  only  of  that  part  of 
it — probably  not  much  more  than  one- 
half — which  remains  after  the  abate- 
ment i3  allowed,  and  which  actually 
pays  the  tax. 

Air.  Chiozza-lloney  estimated  the 
total  income  of  the  working  classes  in 
1904  at  £655,000X00.  For  1886  Sir  Robert 
GilTen  had  estimated  it  at  £833,900,000, 
and  for  1901  Professor  A.  L.  Bowley  had 
estimated  it  at  £705,000,000.  It  has  cer- 
tainly increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  may  reckon  it  now  at 
800  millions,  or  something  under  £60  a 
year  each  for  the  14,000,000  manual 
workers  in  the  nation. 

Summary  of  National  Income. 
Income  from  Investments  (deduct- 
ing 100  millions  .13  the  estimated 
income  of  Corporations,  &c.)..  £500,000,000 
Incomes  of  professional  and  busi- 
ness men  and  public  company 

officials    500,000,000 

Incomes  of  the  working  classes..  800,000,000 


£1,800,000,000 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  LORDS. 


The  Finance  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  379  against  149.  On 
Monday,  November  22nd,  when  the  Bill 
should  have  been  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lansdowne 
moved  "that  tills  House  is  not  justified 
in  giving  its  consent  to  this  Bii!  until 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country." 

During  the  week  that  followed  the 
Amendment,  quiet  in  wording,  but 
revolutionary  in  substance,  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Lcrds  at  length, 
and  the  Peers  were  warned  by  the 
more  responsible  members  of  their 
body  of  the  grave  consequences  which 
would  follow  the  passage  of  the  Amend- 
ment. Lord  Loreburn  reminded  the 
House  of  the  elementary  facts  of  the 
British  Constitution: — 

"  To  the  Crown  belongs  the  supreme 
authority  over  all,  checked  by  the 
doctrine  of  Ministerial  Responsibility, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  refuse  supply.  To  the 
House  of  Commons  belongs  the  control 
over  the  purse,  and  therefore  the  con- 
trol over  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
checked  by  the  power  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  dissolution  residing  in  the  Crown. 
To  the  Lords  belongs  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  together  with  a  full  share  in 
all  legislation  except  finance.  Such 
is  the  ancient  and  famous  balance  of 
power  known  to  our  constitution,  the 
envy  of  other  nations,  which  your  lord- 
ships are  now  invited  to  overthrow." 

Kven  on  their  own  side  the  Conserva- 
tive Amendment  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Cromer,  on  the  ground  that  the  fi>ht 
which  ita  passage  would  provoke  would 
be  a  danger  to  the  empire,  and  would 


result  in  changes  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber; by  Lord  Lytton,  who  declined  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
supplies;  by  Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh, 
who  warned  his  fellow  peers  that  they 
were  offending  against  the  true  Con- 
servative  instincts  of  the  country.  Lord 
Rosebery  added  his  warning  voice, 
and  suggested  that  the  Peers  would 
incur  less  discredit  in  the  country  if 
only  their  more  responsible  members 
voted  in  the  impending  division.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  "  multitudinous  poor,"  whose 
welfare  was  contingent  on  the  social 
reform  foreshadowed  in  the  Budget; 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  011  the  last 
day  of  the  fight,  put  in  an  eloquent 
defence  of  the  Bill,  worthy  to  rank  with 
Lord  Morley's  powerful  speech  the  day 
before. 

In  spite  of  these  warnings  from  all 
sides  of  their  House,  the  Lords  accepted 
the  Lansdowne  Amendment  by  350 
Against  75  votes.  The  issues  raised  by 
this  action  are  clear  enough.  Le3t 
there  should  be  any  doubt  remaining 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  its 
dependence  on  the  Upper  House,  the 
Lords  emphasized  their  action  on  Tues- 
day by  the  rejection  on  Wednesday  of 
the  Scottish  House  Letting  Bill.  On 
December  2nd  Mr.  Asquith,  in  moving 
his  resolution  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional action  of  the  Lords,  stated  that 
the  Government  had  advised  the  Crown 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  that  the 
King  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  The  British  voter,"  to  use  the  words 
of  a  Liberal  manifesto,  "  has  to  vote  in 
the  coming  election  for  the  right  of 
self-government,  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  for  untaxed  food.  He  will 
vote  against  privilege,  against  the 
Peers,  and  against  Protection." 


TEADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Towards  the  middle  of  1909  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  began  to 
show  signs  of  recovering  from  the  de- 
pression which  prevailed  during  1908. 
When  the  returns  for  the  month  of 
April  were  published  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  a  welcome  and  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  imports, 
and  two  months  later  this  was  followed 
by  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  our 
exports.  This  improvement  has  been 
maintained  during  the  succeeding 
months,  each  return  showing  an  in- 
crease both  in  imports  and  experts  over 
the  corresponding  figures  of  1SGS,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the 
figures  for  the  whole  year  will  approach 
those  of  1907,  the  record  year  for 
British  trade.  Although  in  general 
these  returns  of  our  foreign  trade  are 
a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  position  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  greatest 
commercial  nation  of  the  world,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  owing  to  Humilia- 
tions in  prices  a  decline  therein  dees  not 
absolutely  prove  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  volume  of  trade  done ;  the 
same  or  even  a  greater  amount  of  trade 
may  have  been  transacted  at  lower 
prices.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  trade  returns  for  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  when  the  exports  of  coal 
showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  £258,649 
compared  with  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1908,  although  the  amount  of  coal 
shinned  was  165.000  tons  more.  This 
fact  has  been  officially  recognised  bv 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  since  1900  an 
annual  return  has  been  issued  bv  this 
department  giving  the  value  of  both 
imports  and  exports  at  the  prices  which 
prevailed  in  1900,  this  being  taken  as 
the  standard  year.  Thus,  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  for  190o  at  tue 
prices  then  current  amounted  to 
£972,616,444,  but  a  valuation  thereof  at 
the  prices  of  1900  raised  the  total  to 
£1  008  413,000.  in  other  words  the  increase 
in  the  foreign  trade  cf  1S05  over  that  of 
1920  was  not  merely  valued  at  £85,cqo,cso 
or  nearly  ti  per  cent.;  it  amounted  to 
£131,000,000,  or  almost  is  per  cent. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  enor- 
mous figures  of  our  foreign  trade 
to-day  with  the  trading  records  of  the 
past,  although  the  figures  for  these 
earlier  years  are  of  necessity  only 
approximate  ones.  In  1700  the  total  value 
of  our  imports  and  exports  amounted 
to  £10,700,000,  or  to  £1.  2s.  6d.  per  head 
of  the  population;  in  1750  it  totalled 
£17,403,000,  or  £2.  14S.  per  head;  and  in 
1830  it  rose  to  £08,520,000,  or  to  £4.  4s. 


per  head.  Even  in  1840  the  total  was 
only  £159,500,000,  or  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  £1,049,631,003,  which  represents 
the  monetary  value  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  1308,  and  which  works  out  at  an 
average  of  £23.  63.  per  head  of  the 
population,  £13.  3s.  3d.  of  this  being 
imported  goods,  and  £10.  23.  8d.  being 
exported  goods.  To  state  the  matter 
another  way,  this  gigantic  increase  has 
taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
667,000  persons  who  now  enjoy  an  old- 
age  pension.  But  monetary  values, 
however  necessary  to  the  statistician, 
are  of  minor  importance  to  the  social 
reformer.  The  mere  record  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  however  enormous 
the  total  may  be,  is  valueless  or  almost 
so  unless  one  can  show  its  relation  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  What  dees 
it  mean  to  each  household  in  bread 
and  meat,  in  comforts  and  luxuries? 
What  does  the  great  army  of  producers 
receive  in  return  for  producing  his  or 
her  share  of  our  exports,  and  what 
share  of  the  imports  can  each  unit  in 
the  still  greater  army  of  consumers  buy 
with  his  or  her  shilling  or  sovereign? 
In  so  far  as  these  questions  are  con- 
cerned with  our  foreign  trade  the 
following  tables  may  help  to  answer 
them,  it  being  remembered  that  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  middle  of  1909  was  estimated  at 
45,004,334,  and  that  the  average  income 
of  a  working-class  family  amounts  to 
about  thirty  shillings  a  week. 

Value  of  tub  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  1899-1908.  lis 

MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  STERLING  TO  ONH 
DECIMAL  POINT. 


Imports 

Exports 

of 
British 
Produce 

Exports 

of 
Foreign 

and 
Colonial 
Produce 

Total 
Trade 

Average  of 

Trade 
Fer  Head 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  ». 

d. 

1899 

485.0 

264.5 

65.0 

814-6 

19  19 

7 

1900 

523.1 

291.2 

63.2 

877.4 

21  e 

5 

1901 

522. 0 

280.0 

67.8 

869.9 

20  18 

8 

1902 

528.4 

283-4 

65.8 

877.6 

20  18 

i 

1903 

542.6 

290.8 

69.6 

903.0 

21  6 

3 

1904 

55L0 

300.7 

70-3 

922.1 

21  10 

11 

1905 

565.0 

329-8 

77.8 

972.0 

22  10 

1 

1906 

007-9 

375.6 

85.1 

1,068.6 

24  9 

6 

1907 

615.8 

4  26.0 

9L9 

1,163.8 

26  9 

1 

1908 

593.0 

377-1 

79.6  i  1,049. 7 

23  6 

0 

The  percentage  of  the  decrease  in  the  trade  of 
1908  compared  with  that  of  1907  is  as  follows : 
Imports,  8.1  per  cent.;  Exports,  11«4  per 
cent. ;   He-Exports,  13. 3  per  cent. 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 
ERITISH  TRADE  AND  FOREIGN  TRADT*  COMPARED. 


France   

Spain   

Italy  

Austria-Hungary 

Egypt   

United  States  

JaDan   

British  India   

Canada   

British  South  Africa* 
United  Kingdom    . . 


Imports, 
Seven  Months  ended  J'llv. 


190S. 


£ 

129,366; 
22,004 
65,541 
61,436 
13,756 

126,851 
29,503! 
53,430! 
33,52i; 
14,870, 

299,447,' 


;000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1909: 


139. 
21, 

n, 

65. 
12, 
173, 

25, 
43, 
39, 
15, 
298. 


£ 

358,000 
,656,000 
,950,000"' 
,113,000 
,080,000 
,018,000 
,240,000 
,919,000 
310,000 
317,000 
030,000 


Exports  (Domestic^ 
Seven  Months  ended  J  aly. 


1908. 


113 
19 

38 

54, 

n, 
201 ; 

20, 
58, 
24, 
25, 


£ 

,961,000 
,850,000 
,877,000 
,813,000 
,965,000 
,308,000 
,906,000 
354,000 
719,000 
811,000 
699,000 


1909. 


123,550,000 
19,651,000 
40,785,000 
55,214,000 
13,117,000 

188,700,000 
22,010,000 
67,146,000 
24,958.000 
27,587.000 

212,422,000 


*  Including  'bullion. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  of 
our  imports  do  not  tally  with  those 
given  on  the  preceding  page.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison 


to  include  in  the  above  total  those  im- 
ports which  are  for  home  consumption 
only.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  United 
Kingdom  stiff  retains  a  substantial 
ieacT  over  every  competitor. 
Valujs  o$  our  Foreign  Trade  for  the  Fntsu  Ten  Months  op  1909  and  the  correspond 

Figures  fob  1908  :—  ' 


Imports. 

Exports  of 
British  Produce. 

Exports  of  Foreign 
and 

Colonial  Produce. 

1909. 

1908. 

WQ®.      j  1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

3Tanuarv  

Million  £ 
53*  5 
50.5 
52.0 
49-2 
44*8 
51.7 
5C.3 
48.4 
49.5 
52.7 

Million  £ 
50.4 
52.4 
62.1 
47.1 
44.2 
4o.l 
46.3 
42.7 
48.0 
5C  7 

Million  £ 
23-8 
28.0 
St. 9 
29.0 
23.5 
29.7 
35-5 
82. 1 
32.8 
33.9 

Million  £ 
34.4 
31.9 
32.9 
30. 7 
31.1 
29.0 
33.7 
30.3 

ni.6 

33.0 

Million  £ 

6-  7 
8-5 

7-  5 
8.6 
7.3 

8-  0 
7-3 
7.0 
6.5 
7-6 

Million  £ 
6-6 
7.5 
6.0 
6-8 
6.4 
CO 
6-3 
6.8 
6.3 
7.1 

64.8  ~~* 

February   

March  . .  

April   

May   

Juno  .   

July  

August   

September  

October   

Totals  

*502.6 

486.5 

311.2 

318.6 

75.0 

A  SAFE  COMPARISON  of  our  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals 
or  our  loreign  trade  for  the  past  nine 
years  at  the  prices  which  prevailed  in 
1800.  This  affords  a  thoroughly  satis- 
iactory  basis  of  comparison  as  it  en- 
ables one  to  ignore  the  fluctuations  in 
price.  When  compared  with  the  figures 
in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  a  continuous  increase 
from  1900  to  1907  both  in  imports  and 
in  exports  of  British  produce. 


tT    r«j     m-        J"WiVu"  buffnuy  irom  LAe.se  figures. 

It  in  502*4  million  pounds.  i.^*. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Some  general  indication  of  the  spend- 
ing power  of  our  people  is  provided  bv 


Imports. 

Exports  of 

British 
Produce. 

Exports  of 
Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Produce. 

1900 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

523. 1 

291.2 

63.2 

1901 

638.9 

29  LO 

69.0 

1902 

651.6 

312.2 

67.6 

1903 

60S.  7 

320. 5 

69. 9 

1904 

663.7 

827. 4 

69. 3 

1905 

673.8 

359.9 

74-8 

1906 

688.8 

380. 9 

75.3 

1907 

599. 5 

418.3 

79.0 

1903 

573.8 

384.9 

72.8 

by 

an  estimate  of  the  annual  income  of 
the  45  million  inhabitants  of  the  United 
■Kingdom,  stated  to  be  £1,800,000,000,  or 
£40  per  head  of  the  population.  From 
this  sum  must  be  deducted  rent  and  other 
similar  forms  of  expenditure  which  do 
.not  directly  affect  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, a  deduction  which  may  be 
estimated  at  £100,000,000.  Further,  the 
amount  spent  by  us  on  goods  imported 
from  abroad  must  bo  deducted 
£500,000,000  is  the  amount  of  this  bill, 
and  we  have  reduced  our  1,800  millicus 
to  1,230.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  enquiry 
it  does  net  matter  whether  the  income 
is  spent  or  saved.  In  either  case  it 
creates  a  demand  for  commodities.  In 
the  former  instance  they  will  be  bread, 
clothing,  books,  furniture,  and  the  liite, 
with  a  growing  expenditure  anions  the 
richer  classes  upon  luxuries;  in  the 
latter  they  will  be  bricks  and  mortar, 
the  many  manufactures  of  iron,  steel, 
and  copper,   and  capital  expenditure 
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generally.  But  to  return  to  our  spend- 
ing power,  which  we  have  temporarily 
reduced  to  1,200  millions.  Large  addi- 
tions must  now  be  made  to  this.  We 
hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  fact 
that  British  capital  is  being  invested 
abroad;  it  is  equally  true  that  foreign 
capital  is  being  invested  in  Great 
Britain,  and  when  this  take3  the  form 
of  factories  erected  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Patent  Act 
it  creates  a  demand  for  British  produc- 
tions. In  any  case,  it  increases  the 
value  and  volume  of  our  home  trade. 
Another  increase,  estimated  at 
£300,000,000,  arises  from  the  large  sum 
Spent  annually  by  manufacturing 
firms  to  provide  for  depreciation  of 
tbeir  plant  and  stock,  making  a 
total  of  £1,500,000,000  for  our  home 
trade.  As  in  1908  we  manufactured  for 
markets  abroad  goods  to  the  value  of 
377  millions,  it  follows,  if  this  estimate 
is  correct,  that  our  home  trade  is  four 
times  as  great  as  our  foreign  trade. 
Speaking  at  Cinderford  on  the  9th  of 
August.  Mr.  Asqulth  said:— 

14  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
the  bulk  of  our  home  trade  is;  but  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  computed  that,  as 
the  wages  paid  in  the  export  trade  are 
something  like  130  millions,  and  as  the 
total  wage-bill  of  the  country  is  be- 


tween 700  and  750  millions,  the  export 
trade  does  not  employ  more  than  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  labour  of 
the  country  " 

Now  in  1902  our  exports  amounted  to 
350  millions.  130  millions,  or  over  one- 
third  of  this,  represented  the  cost  of 
labour,  and  in  the  same  proportion  the 
total  of  750  millions  spent  in  wages 
would  produce  goods  of  the  value  of 
2,000  millions.  Deduct  from  this  the 
amount  taken  for  export  and  the 
remainder,  1,650  millions,  is  not  far 
from  the  estimate  made  above. 

CENSUS   OF  PRODUCTION. 
The  Blu©  Book  issued  in  October,  1909, 
gives  details  with  regard  to  five  im- 
portant branches  of  industry.  These 
are : — 

(1)  Mines  (including  coke  and  shale 
oil  works  in  connection  with 
mines). 

(2)  Cotton  Factories. 

(3)  Woollen  and  Worsted  Factories. 

(4)  Tinplate  Factories. 

(5)  Iron  and  Steel  Factories  (smelting. 

founding,  and  rolling). 
It  is  officially  stated  that  444,000 
schedules  of  questions  were  issued  for 
the  purposes  of  collecting  information 
for  the  Census  which  was  taken  during 
1908,  and  the  figures  of  which  arc  for 
the  previous  year. 


Selling  Value 
of  the  Output. 

Cost  of 
Materials  used. 

Value  of  Net 

Output. 

Xumber  of 
Persons  em- 
ployed. 

£ 

123,245,000 
10,141,000 
2,371,000 
170,940,000 
70,331,000 
9.350,000 
105^97,000 

£ 

16,881,000 
7,148,000 
1,594,000. 
129,095,000 

49,241,000 
7,203,000 

74,049,000 

£ 

105,364,000 
2,993,000 
777,000 
46,941,000* 
19,452,000* 
2,147,000 
30,948,000* 

840,280 ) 
10,944  ► 
3,391  ) 

572,869 

257,017 
21,222 

262,225 

Total   

£497,975,000 

£2S5,211,000 

£209,622,000 

1,967,948 

*  In  these  cases  w.-rk  to  the  amount  of  £904,000,  £1 
accounts  for  the  discrepancies  iu  the  figures. 

The  net  output  per  person  employed 
was  £129  in  mines,  &c,  £S2  in  the  cot- 
ton, £76  in  the  woollen,  £101  in  the  tin- 
plate,  and  £113  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
value  of  the  net  output,  as,  to  Quote  the 
official  words:  "This  sum  constitutes 
for  any  industry  the  fund  from  which 
wages,  salaries,  rents,  rates,  taxes,  de- 
preciation, and  all  other  similar 
charges  as  well  as  profits  have  to  be  de- 
frayed." It  will  be  seen  also  that  even 
in  comparatively  highly-paid  trades 
like  mining,  cotton  manufacturing,  and 
iron  and  steel  making  the  average 
wage  must  be  low.  The  £129  per  man 
or  £2,  103.  per  week  in  mining,  the  £82 
per  person  or  31S.  6d.  per  week  in  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  £118  per  man 
or  £2,  5s.  per  week  in  the  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  are  not  wages,  they  are 
the  sums  from  which  wages  are  taken, 
but  from  which  all  the  other  charges 
mentioned  above  are  also  taken. 

Before  leaving  the  figures  relating  to 
labour    we  may    mention    that  5,439 


women  are  employed  in  the  mining 
industry,  although  none  of  these  work 
below  ground,  where,  however,  43,862 
males  under  16  years  of  age  are  en- 
gaged. The  cotton  industry  employs 
352,306  females  and  220,563  males;  the 
woollen  industry  145.579  females  and 
111,438  males;  and  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  258,816  males  and  3,409 
females. 

It  is  stated  that  63, 621, SCO  tons  or  24 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  coaJ  was 
sent  abroad,  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  industries  it  i3  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  taken  by  the 
home  and  the  foreign  market  respec- 
tively. The  value  of  the  cotton  output 
being,  as  stated,  £176.040,000,  we  know 
that  in  1907  our  exports  of  cotton  goods 
amounted  to  £110,000,000,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  woollen  industry  the  figures 
given  in  the  Census  of  Production  are 
not  complete,  and  at  present  the 
amount  of  these  goods  retained  at 
home  cannot  be  ascertained.  Of 
pig  iron  10,114,281  tons  were  produced 
and  1,942,335  ton3  were  exported. 
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OF  WHAT  DO  OUR  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  CONSIST? 


These  three  tables  follow  the  fourfold  classification  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  show 
the  Nature  cf  our  stnpsrU  and  Exports,  and  also  the  value  of  the  articles  in  each  class  imported 
during  1903. 


Imports, 
1908. 

Exports  of 
British  Pro- 
duce 1908. 

fax  ports  of 
Foreign  and 
Colonial  Mer- 
chandise 1908 

1.— Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  : 

C.  Other  food  and  drink  : — 

£ 

72,733,334 
49,448,334 

68,576,894 
48,208,374 
5,167,153 

£ 

3,522,912 
1,052,701 

15,962,044 

1,399,994 

£ 

1,629,847 
743,721 

3,526,640 
4,756,506 
222,642 

IS. — Raw  Materials  and  Articles  mainly 
Unmanufactured : 

A.  Coal,  Coke,  and  Manufactured  Fuel   

B.  Iron  Ore,  Scrap  Iron,  and  Steel  

C.  Other  Metallic  Ores  

D.  Wood  and  Timber   

E.  Cotton   

244,134,089 

21,937,651 

10,879,356 

4,689 
4,974,723 
8,901,105 
24,306,169 
65,634,883 
30,746,990 
13,698,178 
28,514,967 
0,422,965 
4,610,997 
22,439,351 

a  1  at  a  noo 
41,615,923 

413,349 
71,777 
98,218 

2,662,151 
245,471 

8,091,825 

1,424,760 
643,977 

2,215,048 

973 
13,896 
565,400 
618,424 
8,250,197 
13,060,283 
3,127,403 
4,760,625 
4,994,881 
68,997 
9,849,009 

F.  Wool   

G.  Other  Textile  Materials  

H.  Oil  Seeds,  Nuts,  Oils,  Fats,  and  Gums  

I.  Hides  and  Undressed  Skins   

K.  Miscellaneous  

Hi. — Ariiciss  VfTiOiSy  or  Mainly  Manu- 
factured : 

A.  Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  thereof  . 

B.  Other  Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof 

C.  Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  (except  Machine 

Tools),  and  Instruments   

D.  Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus  (other  than 

Machinery  and  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Wii  e) 

E.  Machinery  . . 

203,155,017 

52,382,499 

45,310,088 

7,681,512 
24,659,602 

8,750,177 

1,203,762 
4,552,904 
18,199 

1,970,917 

0,475,795 
9,500,056 

18,939,087 
4,200,819 

10,185,617 

11,562,700 
8,085,330 
6,798,665 

25,840,455 

87,406,028 
8,856,472 

5,492,463 

1,913,104 
80,999,516 
10,567,475 

1,256,805 

95,055,513 
28,391,922 
12,410,049 
8,852,775 
16,271,089 

3,826,253 
8,700,037 
2,314,967 
29,610,943 

284,803 
6,133,506 

589,493 

132,555 
1,100,543 
1,063 

220,773 

1,796,761 
1,106,705 
4,085,852 
676,303 
1,784,454 

1,733,014 
188,650 
149,021 

3,271,467 

F.  8hip3  (new)   

G.  Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber  (including 
Furniture)   

H.  Yarn3  and  Textile  Fabrics  :— 
(1)  Cotton   

(2)  Wool     

(3)  Other  Materials  .... 
I.  Apparel   

J.  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  and  Colours  .... 

K.  Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof  (including 

t    ^   Gtloves»  but  excluding  Boots  and  Shoes)  

L.  Earthenware  and  GJus3 
M.  Paper  

N.  Miscellaneous  .... 

Total,  Clas3  III   £ 

IV.— Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified  (Includmq 
Parcel  Post]  

143,085,597 

296,955,416 

23,254,963 

2,278,784 

6,828,258 

179,290 

Total    | 

692,953,487 

877,103,824 

79,623,697 
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In  connection  with  our  imports  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
articles  of  food  and  drink  form  the 
largest  class  of  our  imports,  grain  and 
flour  contributing  nearly  one-third  of 
this  total.  The  sum  of  244  millions,  the 
cost  of  imported  food  and  drink,  repre- 
sents an  average  of  over  £5  per  head  of 
cur  population,  antf.  oannot  be  much 
less  than  one-half  of  the  huge  bill  in- 
curred by  the  nation  for  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

For  this  £5  a  head  sve  receive  with  other 


articles : — 

Apples   3,376,579  cwts. 

Bacon    5,685,742  cwts. 

Banana*    6,385,449  bunches 

Barley    13,137,200  cwts. 

Beef   5,726,183  cwts. 

Butter    4,210,821  cwts. 

Cheese   2,306,086  cwts. 

Cocoa,  raw   66,833.413  lbs. 

Coffee,  raw   785^145  cwts. 

Eggs    18,210,070  great  hundreds 

Herrings    1,000,250  cwts. 

Maize    33,811,000  cwts. 

Margarine    813,447  cwts. 

Mutton    4,385,771  cwts. 

Oats   14,269,250  cwts. 

Oranges    5,661,041  cwts. 

Oxen  and  bulls   378,566 

Potatoes    7,039,323  cwts. 

Babbits    550,928  cwts. 

Rice   5,518,946  cwts. 

Salmon    291,635  cwts. 

Sardines    252,406  cwts. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  78,900 

Sugar    33.502,566  cwts. 

Tea   323,4  69,333  lbs. 

Wheat   91,131,205  cwts. 


Wheatmeal  &  Flour  12,969,855  cwts. 

In  point  of  value  raw  materials  form 
the  second  Jargest  class,  the  sum  of  203 
in ii lions  being  paid  for  commodities  to 
keep  our  factories  and  manufacturing 
industries  going.  Raw  cotton  amounting 
to  18,399,078  cwts.  contributes  over  one- 
quarter  of  this  total,  raw  wool  comes 
second,  756,912,1691b3.,  with  nearly  one- 
sixth. 

The  third  class,  imports  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  is  valued  at  143  reunions. 
Although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  much 
of  this  could  be  made  at  home,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  value  of  our 
imports  must  largely  exceed  that  of  our 
exports  in  order  to  discharge  the  enor- 
mous sums  due  annually  from  foreign 
countries  as  interest  on  British  capital. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  one 
that  it  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  must  reach  us  in  the  shape 
of  manufactured  articles  unless  we 
cease  to  export  our  manufactures  and 
simply  allow  the  sum  we  owe  for  im- 
ports of  raw  material  to  be  balanced 
by  the  money  owing  to  us  as  interest. 

With  regard  to  our  exports  of  Foreagn 
and  Colonial  produce  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  it  consists  of  goods 
which  for  various  reasons  are  landed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  transit. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  if  our  ports 
ceased  to  be  free  to  the  merchandise  of 
all  nations  the  amount  and  value  of 
these  articles  would  be  seriously 
diminished,  and  the  advantage  to  our 
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shipping  and  wharfside  industries 
would  be  lost. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  our  ex- 
ports is  the  fact  that  the  class,  articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured, 
amounts  practically  to  four-fifths  of 
the  total  value  of  our  exports.  As  raw 
cotton  is  our  most  valuable  imoort  so 
manufactured,  cotton  is  our  most 
valuable  export,  showing  as  great  a 
total  as  the  three  next  largest  classes 
of  goods  in  the  same  category  combined. 
These  three  classes  are  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  machinery,  and  manu- 
factured wool,  each  of  which  is  exported 
at  the  rate  of  over  £500,000  a  week.  In 
spite  of  the  general  depression  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  during  1908  we 
exported  a  greater  value  of  ships  in 
this  year  than  in  either  1907  or  1906. 
and  a  greater  value  than  in  the  two 
years  1904  and  1905  combined. 

As  one  would  expect  our  exports  of 
coal  are  on  a  large  scale,  their  value, 
41  millions,  being  about  four-fifths  of 
the  total  credited  to  the  class  of  raw 
material,  but  it  is  surprising  to  fiatf 
that  we  manage  to  export  articles  of 
food  and  drink  to  the  value  of 
£20*537,657. 

Our  exports  in  10C8  Included;  1,035,411 
dozen  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  598,376 
tons  of  cement,  3.071,436  cwts.  of 
chinaware,  214,762,2001bs.  of  cotton 
yarn,  5,530.808,500  yds.  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  99,378  cycles,  1,077,072  dozen 
hats  and  bonnets.  151,893,900  yds.  linen 
goods,  40.650,400  sq.  yds.  of  oilcloth, 
1,736,419  cwts.  of  paper,  1,294,045  tons  of 
pig  iron,  434,329  tons  of  railway  rails, 
1,205,920  cwts.  of  soap,  8,247,701  gals,  of 
spirits,  27,810,900  lbs.  of  thread, 
17,222,425  lbs.  of  tobacco,  75,659,700  vds. 
of  woollen  goods,  74,180,500  yds.  of  wor- 
sted goods,  62,547,175  tons  of  coal, 
7,438,006  cwts.  of  herrings,  cured  or 
salted  j  and  53,090  horses. 


Our  Chief  Customers  in  1908. 
Amount  in  Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling  to  one 
decimal  point. 


Foreign  Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

121.2 

42.5 

48.1 

3L8 

Germany   

88-0 

46.4 

Netherlands  

86.3 

15.8 

Argentine  Republic    . . 

35.7 

17-0 

28.2 

20.5 

27.2 

17.1 

Egypt   

17.6 

9.8 

2.9 

10.1 

Italy  

3-4 

16.1 

China  

3.0 

9-3 

Brazil   

6-9 

8.4 

Colonies. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

29.6 

50.8 

Australia   

29-1 

25.7 

26.3 

14.2 

New  Zealand   

14.7 

9.5 

Straits  Settlements. . . . 

7.9 

3.4 

7.4 

13.2 

5.1 

1.9 

2.9 

4.5 

British  West  Indies  . . 

2-1 

2.6 

Channel  Islands  

1-6 

1.5 

SHIFPING. 
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Tbb  Totals  fob  1908  arb  :— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tioin  Foreign 

Countries  .... 
Prom  British 

Possessions  . . 

463,125,429 
129,828,058 

£ 

821,000,854 
135,666,667 

£592,953,487 

£456,727,521 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  1908  our 
Imports  from  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
lencies  amounted  to  just  over  one-fifth 
i)f  the  totai.  In  the  same  year  the 
Jnited  States  sent  to  us  over  one-fifth 
if  the  whole  of  our  imports. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 
One  of  the  minor  objections  to  Tariffs 
s  their  enormous  complexity.  To  give 
letails,  for  instanoe,  of  the  Tariff  of 
,he  German  Customs  Union  would  fill 
f0  pages  of  this  book,  and  the  same 
nay  be  said  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States,  while  each  week  changes 
n  foreign  Tariffs  occupy  several  pages 
)f  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Again, 
he  labour  spent  in  classifying  the  700 
)r  800  articles  which  are  included  in 
,he  German  Tariff  is  very  great,  and 
,he  difficulty  of.  clearly  understanding 
men  classification  is  still  greater.  In 
Germany  cotton  goods  are  classified 
mder  31  different  heads;  many  of  these 
ire  divided  again  and  again,  while  the 
luty  varies  from  5  to  450  marks  on 
he  100  kilograms.  It  is  therefore  im- 
)ossible  to  give  a  table,  concise  and 
jomparative,  of  foreign  Tariffs,  and  a 
ew  illustrations  must  suffice. 
The  German  Customs  Union  embraces 
;he  German  Empire,  with  the  exception 
>i  Hamburg  and  three  other  free  ports 
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and  some  frontier  districts  in  Baden, 
together  with  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  The  Tariff  is  intended 
primarily  to  protect  the  manufacturing 
Industries  of  the  country,  and  some 
articles  of  import  are  taxed  as  high  as 
1,200  and  1,300  marks  on  the  100  kilo- 
grams, but  foodstuffs  do  not  escape. 
Every  Kilogram  of  imported  wheat  pays 
5*50  marks  on  the  100  kilograms,  or 
nearly  ss.  6d.  on  every  2203bs.  or  there- 
abouts. 

In  France  the  Tariff  on  wheat  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Germany,  100 
kilograms  paying  7  francs,  or  about 
5s.  7d.,  while  the  minimum  Tariff,  which 
is  enjoyed  by  certain  countries,  varies 
on  fresh  meat  from  25  francs  on  the  100 
kilograms  on  pork  to  35  francs  on  beef 
and  mutton.  This  latter  Is  not  much 
under  2d.  a  pound.  Manufactured  im- 
ports are  also  taxed  heavily,  gloves,  for 
instance,  bearing  a  minimum  Tariff  of 
800  francs  on  the  100  kilograms. 

In  the  United  States  the  Tariff  is 
now  in  some  cases  and  in  others  will 
soon  be  regulated  by  the  new  Payne 
Tariff,  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  5th  last.  By  this  butter 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  or  ^d. 
a  pound,  wheat  pays  25  cents  the 
bushel,  or  something  like  Is.  on  every 
621bs.,  while  many  articles  of  manufac- 
ture pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from 
20  to  60  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  free 
list.  The  above  is  called  the  minimum 
Tariff,  and  under  this  Great  Britain 
falls,  but  there  is  also  a  maximum 
Tariff  amounting  to  an  additional  25 
par  cent.,   fh*  v. *.ve 

power   to   put  either  the  one  «r  tho 
other    in   force   against  luire^n 
country. 
NAVIGATION. 


Tonnage  op  our  Foreign  Tradb, 


Entered  (with  Cargoes). 

Cleared  (with  Cargoes). 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Twelve  months  ended  De- 
cember, 1908   

Twelve  months  ended  De- 
cember, 1907   

Ten  Months  ended  October, 
1909  

Ten  Months  ended  October, 
1908  

ncrease(-f-)  or  decrease  ( - ) 
in  Ten  Months  compared 
with  Ten  months  ended 

!  October,  1908  

27,994,261 
29,265,726 
23,177,779 
23,276,557 

12,129,504 
12,136,784 
9,824,193 
10,254,744 

40,123,765 
41,402,510 
33,301,972 
33,531,301 

35,274,881 
37,146,227 
30,257,375 
29,807,372 

21,325,024 
20,698,709 
17,252,553 
17,770,585 

56,599,905 
57,844,936 
47,509,928- 
47,577,957 

+  201,222 

-  430,551 

-  229,329 

+  450,003 

-  518,032 

-  68,029 

Coasting  Trade  in  1908. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Jeneral  Coasting  Trade : 
British   

Tons. 
20,394,255 
218,246 

10,175,110 
5,834 

Tons. 
19,895,246 
211,867 

10,165,568 
8,914 

ntercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 
British   

,  Foreign    

Potal — 

British   

80,509,365 
224,080 

80,060,814 
215,781 

Total  

30,793,445 

30,276,595 
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Dumber  of  Vessels  and  Persons  Employed  in  British  Shipping. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Persons  employed. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Lascars. 

Total. 

Steam  Vessels  

Total   

5,512 
9,180 

1,140,531 
10,027,993 

25,677 
171,157 

4,848 
29,887 

10 
44,142 

80,535 
245,186 

1-1,692 

11,168,574 

196,834 

34,735 

44,152 

275,721 

Shipbuilding. 

Vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  those  built  for  the  Royal 
Navy  and  for  foreigners. 


1908. 


Iron. 

Steel. 

Wood. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Ton3. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

8 

633 

141 

473 

18,140 
383,042 

152 
120 

7,818 
3,389 

301 
593 

26,621 
386,43 

L 
i 

Total   J  8 

633 

614 

401,182 

272 

11,237 

894 

413,05s 

2 

Figures  for  the  Principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908. 


Entered. 


sels. 


Tonnage 


Cleared. 


Vessels,  j  Tonnage. 


London   

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 

Cardiff   

Tyne  Ports,  including  New 

South  Shields  

Southampton   

Hull   

Glasgow   , 

Newport   , 

Plymouth   , 


orth  Shields, 


10,378 
3,200 
4,383 

5,844 
2,619 
8,982 
1,068 
1,537 
811 


,194,073 
,973,123 
,027,897 

,554,724 
,043,703 
,249,121 
,944,520 
,723,539 
,640,239 


7,795 
2,621 
6,150 

7,010 
2,476 
3,502 
1,858 
1,721 
729 


8,487,841 
6,901,594 
8,850,000 

6,934,947 
8,878,279 
2,818,239 
8,118,366 
2,171,589 
1,464,673 


In  1908  approximately  685,000  passen- 
gers, 421,000  of  whom  were  steerage 
passengers,  travelled  from  Europe  to 
America.  The  number  crossing  from 
America  to  Europe  was  859,000,  of  whom 
660,000  were  steerage.  The  passengers 
from  Europe  to  America  show  a 
falling  off  of  1,040,000  compared  with 
the  figures  of  1907,  but  the  travellers 
from  America  to  Europe  show  an  in- 
crease of  89,000. 

THE   ALL-RED  ROUTE. 

The  name  given  to  a  project  for  estab- 
lishing a  shipping  service  entirely 
British  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  who  suggested  the  idea  at 
the  Imperial  Conference  in  May,  1907. 
The  British,  the  Australian,  and  the 
Now  Zealand  Governments  accepted  the 
proposal,  but  the  many  difficulties 
which  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
have  to  face  have  not  yet  been  over- 
come. However,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Asquith  said  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  these  difficulties  will 
prove  insuperable."  Negotiations  are 
now  being  carried  on  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  fast  mail  and  pas- 
senger service  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  which  will  form 
the  first  instalment  of  the  All-red 
Eoute. 


SHIPPING. 
The   success   of   our   foreign  trade 

depends  on  many  considerations,  bu$ 
it  rests  very  largely  upon  the? 
vitaiity  of  cur  shipping  industry,  th* 
freedom  and  efficiency  of  our  port* 
and  their  efficient  organisation.  Hap? 
pily,  our  supremacy  as  the  great  car- 
riers of  the  world's  trade  is  unassaileaj 
we  still  build  the  best  and  quickest 
vessels  and  still  carry  the  produce  of 
all  nations  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other.  But  our  ports  were  not  in 
an  equally  satisfactory  position  in 
spite  of  the  great  sums  spent  in  pro- 
viding new  docks  at  Bristol  and  else- 
where. Now  under  the  new  regulation 
and  the  new  authority  constituted  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  the  port  of 
London,  it  is  hoped  much  will  be  don* 
to  make  London  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
other  rival  continental  ports. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1906,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  qolnn,  to  enquire  into* 
the  operation  of  Shipping  Rings,  and 
more  especially  into  the  question  of 
deferred  rebates,  reported  in  1909. 

For  some  few  years  prior  to  1906  the" 
operations  of  the  "  Ring "  which 
directed  South  African  trade  gave  rise 
to  dissatisfaction  among  traders  in 
that  country,  and  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  action  taken  by  Natal  the  subject 
\va3  considered  by  an  Inter-Colonial 
Conference,  which  decided  that  reform 
was  necessary. 


§ 


TIED  TO  THE  "RINGS." 
The  cardinal  principle  of  the  "deferred 
rebate  "  system,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  points  for  enquiry,  is 
that  a  shipper  who,  during  a  particular 
period  (six  months  in  many  cases) 
ceases  to  confine  his  shipments  exclu- 
sively to  the  Conference  lines  loses  his 
right  to  a  rebate  not  only  in  respect  of 
goods  shipped  during  that  period,  but 
also  in  respect  of  goods  shipped  during 
the  previous  period.  This  has  the  effect 
of  tying  shippers  to  the  "  Bing  lines, 
to  their  disadvantage  when  the  rates 
are  raised.  And  it  is  also  contended 
that  it  has  resulted  in  the  diversion  of 
1  trade. 

The  Majority  Commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Conference  lines  are 
protected  from  competition,  and  that  a 
monopoly,  subject  to  considerable  limi- 
tations, had  been  created. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  diversion  of 
trade  the  Majority  Report  saysi  "Al- 
though the  conference  system  has  had 
;he  effect  of  maintaining  rates  from  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  same  level  as 
rates  from  the  Continent,  it  has  not  in 
certain  trades  had  the  same  effect  with 
regard  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
system  is  not  in  operation.  We  consider 
phat  this  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  system 
which  has  in  the  past  led  to  diversion 
tiof  orders  from  this  country  to  the 
^United  States^  of  America,  and  thereby 
discounted  tne  benefits  obtained  from 
the  system."  It  does  not,  however,  con- 
sider that  deferred  rebates  should  be 
I  prohibited  by  law. 

The  Majority  suggested  that  shippers 
[and  traders  should  combine  to  oppose 
the  Conference  where  necessary,  and 
suggested  that  in  the  case  of  South 
(African  shipping,  the  agents-general  of 
Ic-he  South  African  Governments  should 
take  part  in  the  negotiations  between 
he  trades  ooncerned  and  the  Shipping 
'Ring."  In  cases  where  negotiations 
[fail,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of 
[rrade  should  endeavour  to  promote  a 
[settlement  by  arbitration,  and  in  cer- 
tain defined  cases  where  the  interests 
joncerned  were  of  Imperial  importance, 
:he  Board  of  Trade  might  order  an 
inquiry.  Shipping  conferences  making 
ase  of  the  deferred  rebate  system 
(ihould  deposit  copies  of  Conference 
'agreements,  and  of  any  agreements 
with  foreign  line3  at  the  Board  of 
rrade,  and  should  publish  their  tariff 
|)f  rates,  &c. 

KEEPING   UP   THE  RATES. 

The  Minority  Report,  presented  by 
jir  David  Barbour,  Sir  John  Macdonell. 
Japt.  Collins,  Mr.  H.  Birchenough,  and 
ylr.  J.  Barry,  takes  the  view  that  the 
idvantages  claimed  for  the  Conference 
ind  deferred  rebate  system  are  over- 
rated. The  system  has  created  a 
nonopoly  on  almost  all  the  chief  ocean 
'outea;  it  has  kept  up  rates  beyond  the 
>pen  market  level;  injured  the  tramp 
jteamers — the  strongest  element  in  the 
Britinh  mercantile  marine;  diminished 
.he  ports  of  sailing;  given  the  United 
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States  an  advantage  over  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  caused  in  the  case  of 
South  Africa  a  diversion  of  British 
trade.  The  Minority  Commissioners 
agree  with  the  suggestion  as  to  Board 
of  Trade  supervision,  but  urge  wider 
powers  for  the  Board,  and  the  prompt 
presentation  to  Parliament  of  the  re- 
ports of  all  enquiries,  with  an  annual 
return  relating  to  shipping  conferences. 

PILOTAGE  COMMITTEE  OF  ENQUIRY. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  appointed  the  following  gentlemen : 
Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  G.C.B.,  K.O. 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brightman, 
Mr.  Sanford  D.  Cole,  Captain  O.  P. 
Marshall,  Commander  G.  M.  Marston, 
R.N.,  The  Hon.  T,  H.  W.  Peiham,  C.B., 
and  Captain  John  Trenery,  to  be  a 
Committee  to  enquire  and  report  as  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law  and  its 
administration  with  respect  to  pilotage 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  to  what 
changes  if  any  are  desirable. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Digby  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  M. 
Wolff,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Assistant 
Secretary, 

MINERAL  OUTPUT. 

Our  mines  are  divided  into  threo 
main  classes:  (1)  Mines  worked  under 
the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts;  (2) 
mines  worked  under  the  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulation  Acts;  (3)  quarries 
worked  under  the  Quarries  Act,  1894, 
or  all  quarries  more  than  $0  feet  deep. 
The  total  output  in  (1)  during  1908  was 
275,640,746  tons;  in  (2)  3,128,230  tons; 
and  in  (3)  44,732,016  tons.  The  coal 
raised  during  1908  shows  a  decrease  of 
6,302,167  tons  compared  with  the  figures 
for  1907,  and  the  average  output  at 
mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  was 
346  tons  for  each  person  employed 
underground,  this  being  a  decrease  of 
26  tons  on  the  preceding  year.  The 
highest  average  output,  423  tons,  was 
in  East  Scotland,  and  the  lowest,  165 
tons,  was  in  Ireland.  In  England  the 
Durham  district,  with  411  tons  per  man, 
takes  the  lead. 

Average  Output  of  Coal  and  Ieonstone. 
10  years.  Tons.  Tons. 

1873-1382    138,080,800  11,514,447 

1883-1892    169,921,705  8,684,571 

1893-1902    203,314,691  7,366,505 

Output  for  1905    ..    236,111,150  7,860,96$ 

The  output  of  ironstone  fell  steadily 
from  1876  to  1892,  when  only  5,644,486 
tons  were  mined.  Then,  recovering^  it 
rose  slowly  from  1892,  the  output  in 
1907  being  larger  than  that  of  any 
single  year  since  1889.  On  the  other 
nand,  the  output  of  coal  has  more  than 
doubled  between  1873  and  1908,  the 
amount  raised  in  the  former  year  being 
only  123,680,131  tons. 

AGRICULTURAL    RETURNS    OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  1909. 
The  following  statement  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Returns  of  Great  Britain  for 
1909  was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries:— 
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Ckops. 


Distribution. 


Total  area  (excluding 
water)   

Total  acreage  (crops 
and  grass)*   


Wheat   

Barley   

Oats  

Eye  

Beans   

Peas  

Potatoes  

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold  

Cabbage   

Kohi-Babi  

Rape   

Vetches  or  tares  . . . 

Lucerne   

Other  crops   

Clover,  &c. : — 

For  hay  

Not  for  hay   


1908. 


Acres. 
56,211,830 


82,211,386 


1,626,733 
1,607,487 
8,108,916 

295,024 
163,739 
562,105 
1,550,897 
427,772 
69,120 
17,252 
86,495 
126,083 
65,156 
115,116 


2,232,353 
2,189,234 


Total   I  4,421,537 


Permanent  grass*  : —  j 

For  hay  !  4,049,791 

Not  for  hay   i  12,466,078 


Total   i  17,415,869 


Flax  

Hops   

Small  Fruit 
Bare  fallow 


38,921 
84,880 
315,252 


Orchards 


250,297 


56,211,830 


32,183,073 


1,823,503 
1,664,394 
2,981,789 
65,566 
818,864 
183,910 
675,461 
1,555,54* 
466,496 
66,854 
17,734 
$7,443 
136,245 
65,327 
122,799 


2,035,827 
2,178,763 


4,214,590 


4,777,559 
12,674,846 


17,452,405 


295 
32,539 
87,116 
289,141 


251,336 


•Excluding:  12,843,272  acres  returned  as  mountain  and 
heath  land  used  for  grazing  in  1909,  and  12,801,833  acres 
in  1008. 

This  acreage  produced  in  1909 
7,694,858  quarters  of  wheat,  being  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  33-76  bushels, 
and  7,620,982  quarters  of  barley,  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  36-63. 

"WHAT  THE  EMPIRE  PRODUCED  IN  1907. 

Cereals. 

Wheat    412.300,000  bushels, 

Oats    872,.5O0,000 

Barley    114,200,000 

Maize    83,600,000  „ 

The  wheat  Is  grown  principally  in  the 
-following  countries:— 

India    212,941,867  bushels. 

Canada    92,661,671 

United  Kingdom..  56,531,198 
Australia    44,655,673  „ 


Mineral  Productions  In  1907  (excludinc 

coal). 

Gold    12,100,000  ozs. 

(valued  at  £50,500,000). 

Iron  Ore    17,029,000  tons. 

Pig  Iron    10,680,000  „ 

Tin   £10,500,000 

piamonds    £8,981,000 

Copper    £6,647,000 

Silver    £2,988,000 

The  gold  came  chiefly  from— 

Transvaal   £27,410,210 

tustralia    13,515,109 
hodesia    2,178,886 

The  iron  ore  came  chiefly  from— 

United  Kingdom    15,731,604  tons. 

Newfoundland    809,700  „ 

Canada    277,675  „ 

Australia    135,239  „ 

The  pig  iron  was  produced  in— 

United  Kingdom   10,114,281  tons. 

Canada    566,819  „ 

The  copper  came  chiefly  from— 

Australia   £3,513,303 

Canada    2,859,499  I 

South  Africa    653,407 

United  Kingdom    62,673 

Other  productions  of  the  Empire — 

Wine    11,400,000  gallons. 

Sugar    6,238,400,000  lbs. 

Tea    430,913,000  „ 

Coffee    45,106,000  „ 

Cotton    1,235,124,000  M 

Jute    85,064,000  ,, 

Rubber    11,940,000  „ 

The  cotton  was  grown  chiefly  In— 

India    1,222,400,000  lbs. 

Southern  Nigeria  ...       4,089,530  „ 

Cyprus    1,964,452  „ 

Uganda    1,923,488  „ 

Kyasaiand    1,025,920  „ 

The  rubber  was  grown  ohiefly  in- 
Gold  Coast   8,549,548  lbs. 

Southern  Nigeria  ..       2,843,823  „ 
Federated  Malay 

States       1,990,754  „ 
The  wine  was  produced  in- 
South  Africa   5,960,448  gallons. 

Australia    4,450,033 

Cyprus    962,672  „ 

The  tea  was  chiefly  produced  in— 

India    248,020,398  lbs. 

Ceylon    179,843,462  „ 

Natal    2,965,838  „ 

The  sugar   was  produced  chiefly 
India,  the  other  principal  producers  in  order 
of  importance  being — 

Australia.  Fiji. 
Mauritius.  West  Indies. 

British  Guiana. 
Woo!. 

In  1907,  664,935.860  lbs.  of  wool  were  pn 
duced  in  Australia,  and  131,000,000  lbs.  < 
wool  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Number  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  1907 :— 


Horses. 

Horned  Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Tigs. 

81,089,027 

11,630,142 

30,011,833 

3,967,163 

1,308,027 

91,666,361 

18,029,800 

Australia   

1,871,714 

10,180,214 

87,654,263 

754,101 

1,920,116 

7,103,386 

2,771,547 

8.381,510 

852,83a 

1,816,299 

20,983,772 

'2il,123 

South  Africa   

271,423 

1,515,072 

27,935,443 

219,730 

62,743 

57,696 

277,230 

30,079 

Jamaica   

60,063 

105,045 

14,664 

29,500 

1,559,271 

98.746 

96,305 

TARIFF  REFORM. 
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TARIFF  REFORM. 

By  Phofessor  W.  J.  Ashley. 

The  movement  in  favour  oi  a  modification  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  arisen,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  conviction  of  the  need 
of  strengthening  the  links  cf  Empire,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  commercial  situation.  And,  a3  things  are  now  in 
this  country,  these  two  influences  converge  necessarily  in  the  direction  or 
the  same  practical  policy. 

Now  that  the  great  self-governing  Dominions  are  growing  up  into  national 
statehood,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  political  dependence  upon  the  Mother 
Country  are  inevitably  dropping  off  one  by  one.  If  a  British  Empire  is  to 
remain  in  existence,  the  relation  of  tutelage  on  the  one  side  and  of  subordina- 
tion on  the  other  must  be  replaced  by  federation  on  terms  of  political  equality. 
But  such  a  federation  will  have  but  faint  chance  of  survival  unless  there  is 
a  sense  of  common  interest  in  the  several  constituent  parts;  and  of  all  the 
means  of  creating  such  a  sense,  some  system  of  imperial  trade  reciprocity 
seems  likely  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  For  by  common  interest  we  must 
understand  not  only  material  or  pecuniary  interest,  though  that  certainly  U 
not  to  be  despised.  We  must  understand  by  it  also  that  mutual  knowledge, 
and  mutual  understanding,  and  habitual  attention  to  what  the  people  of  the 
other  constituent  states  are  doing,  which  no  amount  of  vague  goodwill  can 
produce,  and  which  can  only  arise  out  of  actual  intercourse. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

It  wa3  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  first  among  English  statesmen  of  eminence 
advocated  in  1903  a  policy  of  Imperial  Preference.  Now  that  a  few  years 
have  passed,  and  ws  can  look  back  and  see  events  in  perspective,  }t  is  easy 
to  recognise  that  the  movement  of  events  had  long  been  tending  that  way- 
In  one  Colonial  Conference  after  another,  representatives  of  the  Colonies  had 
pressed  a  policy  of  imperial  preference  upon  the  unwilling  attention  of 
English  politicians;  and,  finally,  in  1897.  Canada  led  the  way  by  granting  a 
preference  to  the  products  of  the  Mother  Country  without  waiting  any 
longer  for  some  special  favour  in  return.  The  occasion  called  for  the  man. 
The  man  who  presented  himself  had  been  accustomed,  during  his  whole 
political  career,  to  repeat  with  energy  all  the  familiar  Free  Trade  arguments: 
he  knew*  if  anyone,  what  a  hold  Free  Trade  had  obtained  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  middle  classes,  and  what  a  bogie  Protection  had  become.  That 
such  a  man  should  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  new  departure,  and  dared 
to  advocate  it,  ecu  only  be  explained  by  the  impression  produced  upon 
him  by  his  experience  as  Colonial  Secretary.  He  had  seen  the  Empire 
falling  apart  before  his  eyes;  he  had  felt  his  way  with  such  other  possible 
methods  of  consolidation  as  were  consistent  with  our  present  tariff  policy, 
and  had  found  "  no  road  ";  and  it  was  then  that  he  gave  his  serious  attention 
to  the  method  proposed  by  colonials  themselves,  and  found  in  it  the  most 
practicable  instrument  for  effecting  his  object. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

To  some  of  my  readers,  I  know  perfectly  well,  my  association  of  Tariff 
feeform  with  Imperialism  will  already  have  condemned  it.  Imperialism 
means  to  them  nothing  but  what  is  bad — militarism,  land  grabbing  all  over 
the  globe,  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  a  diversion  of  attention  from 
pressing  duties  of  social  reform  at  home  to  the  pursuit  of  "  glory  "  across 
the  seas.  I  have  no  space  here  to  attempt  to  argue  with  them,  and  to  try 
to  convince  them  that  there  is  a  noble  as  well  as  an  ignoble  imperialism, 
just  as  there  is  an  ignoble  as  well  as  a  noble  anti-imperialism.  I  would  only 
ask  them  to  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  Preferential  movement,  both 
here  and  in  the  Dominions,  lies  in  an  unselfish  idealism — in  the  vision  of  a 
British  Federation  which  shall  use  its  vast  influence  for  good,  shall  combine 
with  the  independence  and  strenuousness  of  life  in  new  lands  the  noblest 
traditions  of  the  Old  Country,  and  shall  furnish  room,  and  to  spare,  for  the 
creation  of  more  comely  industrial  conditions  than  ths  world  has  yet  seen. 
A  sane  Imperialism  and  a  sane  Social  Reform  are  not  opponents,  but  allies, 
with  an  Empire  falling  asunder,  and  with  increasing  economic  insecurity, 
the  work  of  the  Social  Reformer  in  England  would  be  harder  even  than  it 
is  now. 

COLONIAL  PREFERENCE. 
Since  1897,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  have  all  followed 
the  example  of  Canada,  and  granted  preferential  terms  to  the  Mother 
Country.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognised  from  the  outset  that  this 
preference  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  products  of  this  country 
can  be  advantageously  exported  to  the  Colonies  in  question.  The  duty  which 
remains  upon  certain  goods,  in  spite  of  the  preference,  may  be  high  enough  to 
exclude  them.     It  should   be  clearly  understood  that  the   Dominions  will 
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never  leave  without  protection,  even  against  England,  any  "  infant  industry  § 
which  seems  prima  facie  to  suit  the  country.  But  the  Dominions  are  not, 
and  for  an  indefinite  time  will  not  be,  self-sufficing  j  they  must  draw  large 
supplies  of  manufactured  goods  from  outside.  The  question  for  them  is 
simply  whether  they  shall  get  them  from  the  Mother  Country  or  from  foreign 
nations,  and  it  is  against  these  foreign  rivals  in  the  several  colonial  markets, 
and  not  against  colonial  manufacturers,  that  the  preference  in  favour  of 
the  Mother  Country  is  intended  to  operate.  If  the  Mother  Country  will 
grant  a  preference  in  return  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  self-governing 
Dominions  will  be  able  to  give  her  even  greater  advantages  in  her  competition 
with  other  countries  for  the  colonial  market.  Reciprocal  preference  might 
also,  with  mutual  advantage,  be  extended  to  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  other  Dependencies.  But  if  the  Mother  Country  will 
grant  no  preference  in  return  to  the  Dominions,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
they  will  come  to  terms  with  other  nations,  and  whittle  away  or  abolish 
the  present  preference.  There  is  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  Dominions  in 
recognising  that  sentiment  requires  a  certain  amount  of  material  aliment  for 
its  support. 

RECIPROCITY. 

There  is  some  apparent  excuse,  no  doubt,  for  the  hesitation  to  reciprocate 
on  the  part  of  England.  It  may  be  urged  that  while  the  Colonies  only  take 
down  a  rail  or  two  of  the  high  tariff  barrier  against  England,  England 
raises  no  barrier  at  all  against  the  importation  of  colonial  products.  That 
is  quite  true;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  open  gate  of  England  is  open 
to  all  the  world,  and,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  give  no  special 
advantage  to  the  Dominions,  and  evoke  from  them  no  special  feeling  of 
obligation  or  mutuality. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  position  to  grant  a  preference  to  the 
Colonies,  the  United  Kingdom  must  Impose  duties  on  Imports.  And  though, 
there  are  other  things  besides  food  that  the  Colonies  produce,  and  though 
the  possibilities  of  preference  are  by  no  means  limited  to  articles  of  con- 
sumption, still  their  exports  to  this  country  consist  largely  of  food—such  as 
the  wheat  of  Canada— and  Colonial  preference,  on  any  wide  or  satisfactory 
scale,  therefore  involves  15  food  taxes."  To  a  great  many  perfectly  sincere 
people  that  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  it.  But  the  man  who  honestly  lifts 
up  hands  of  horror  at  the  notion  of  "  taxing  the  food  of  the  people "  is 
suffering  from  an  intellectual  superstition.  In  a  country  like  England, 
where  life  is  impossible  without  housing  and  clothing  and  firing  and  lighting, 
a  tax  on  food  Is  no  worse  than  a  tax  which  falls  ultimately  on  some  other 
necessary.  Moreover,  even  necessaries  cannot  be  obtained  without  paying 
for  them;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  pay  for  them  unless  they 
obtain  employment.  So  that  it  ought  to  be  granted  that  a  policy  which 
increased  the  price  of  food  might,  conceivably,  at  any  rate,  increase  in  even 
greater  proportion  the  ability  to  purchase  it.  The  possible  increase  in  the 
price  of  food  would  certainly  be  less,  whether  by  much  or  by  little,  than 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  even  in  the  immediate  future  t  so  much  economists  of 
all  schools  now  recognise  in  their  writings  addressed  to  a  scientific  public, 
whatever  ooliticians  may  say  on  the  platform.  The  tariff  actually  proposed, 
and  any  that  is  at  all  likely  in  our  time,  could  only  send  up  the  price  of  feed 
by  an  inconsiderable  amount  j  and  the  argument  that  it  would  be  "the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge "  ia  no  more  convincing  in  this  case  than  in  that  of — let 
us  say — the  income-tax.  Even  this  inconsiderable  increase  we  might  expect 
to  disappear  as  the  Colonies  expanded  their  production  of  foodstuffs.  And, 
such  as  it  might  be,  it  could  readily  be  compensated  for  by  a  lowering  of 
the  tariff  on  tea  and  sugar  and  other  necessaries,  real  and  "  conventional, 
at  present  taxed. 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

I  began  with  the  imperial  argument,  because  that  has  been  the  starting 
point  of  the  whole  movement.  But  it  is  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
economic  argument.  Great  Britain  no  |Gnger  enjoys  the  relative  advantages 
which  gave  her  a  start  in  the  Industrial  race:  machinery  is  diminishing  the 
part  played  by  the  old-fashioned  skill,  and  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  are  equalising  equipment  and  technical  knowledge  all  over  the 
world.  The  old  staple  export  trades  are  certainly  not  expanding  In  proportion 
to  the  population.  One  branch  after  another  of  our  trade  is  being  shut  cut 
of  one  foreign  country  after  another  by  heavy  duties;  and  Great  Britain 
maintains  the  balance  of  international  payments  with  increasing  difficulty 
and  at  an  increasing  disadvantage.  Her  rivals  already  possess — the  most 
dangerous  of  them— a  larger  home  market  together  with  free  access  to  the 
market  of  England  in  addition ;  they  are  able,  therefore,  to  benefit  to  a 
fuller  extent,  by  the  economies  or  large  scale  production,  and  tend, 
accordingly,  to  produce  more  cheaply.   The  power  of  "  dumping  "  their  goods 
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on  the  open  English  market  enables  them  to  tide  more  comfortably  over 
periods  of  depression,  and  causes  ah  amount  of  suffering  to  English  work- 
people and  of  discouragement  to  BngHsh  capitalists  that  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  "  temporary  dislocation '  measured  statistically.  Great 
Britain  Is  coming  to  live  more  and  more  on  her  exports  of  coal,  and  on 
the  proceeds  of  her  Investments  abroad  and  the  earnings  of  her  shipping. 
A  large  export  of  coal  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  world,  and  even  to  many 
Free  Traders  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  one.  To  livo  on  foreign  invest- 
ments and  on  freights  is  an  old  phenomenon!  It  was  precisely  the  position 
of  Holland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  that  did  not  conduce  in  the 
long  run  even  to  the  prosperity  of  her  working  population.  The  best- 
cjualifie4  statistician  of  our  shipping,  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  has  recently  stated,  as  the  resujt  of  careful  and 
elaborate  calculations,  thai  "  of  the  total  tonnage  employed  in  the  world, 
British  tonnage  represented  62  per  cent,  in  1S34  and  44  per  cent,  in  10C6." 
Further  that  "  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  countries  wherein  the  ports 
were  situated  maintained  its  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  employed, 
namely,  20  per  cent.,  whilst  the  shipping  of  other  countries,  that  is  shinning 
in  direct  competition  with  us  as  the  carriers  of  the  world,  increased  their 
percentage  from  28  to  36."  It  does  not  look  as  if  we  could  comfortably  rely 
upon  our  shipping  to  continue  to  furnish  "  invisible  exports  "—as  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  has  appropriately  christened  freight  earnings— in  anything  like  their 
present  proportion. 

Tho  purposes,  therefore,  of  a  prudent  modification  of  our  present  tariff 
policy  must  be  (1)  to  create  new  links,  and  strengthen  the  oid  ones,  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  (2)  to  obtain  a  more  secure  basis  tor 
English  industrial  activity  in  an  imperial  market.  And  such  a  policy,  wbilo 
it  will  aim  mainly  at  the  two  purposes  stated,  will  have  a  subsidiary  utility. 
The  known  possession  of  the  power  to  retaliate  on  our  competitors— while  it 
may  not,  in  the  long  run,  prevent  industries  from  being  established  in  foreign 
countries  behind  a  wall  of  high  tariffs  when  those  industries  are  really 
suited  to  the  country  in  question — will  cause  the  imposition  of  new  duties  on 
imports  from  England  to  be  undertaken  a  little  more  cautiously  and  circum- 
spectly than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  A  consciousness  on  the  part  of  our 
foreign  competitors  that  England  is  not  guite  defenceless  will  give  oar 
English  industries  a  little  more  time  to  adjust  themselves,  if  need  be,  to 
changing  conditions,  and  will  lessen  the  strain  upon  our  trade  unions  and 
labour  exchanges.  We  can  hardly  doubl,  moreover,  that  the  resumption  on 
our  part  of  the  power  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  will  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  us  in  the  struggle  now  beginning  between  this  country  and  its 
great  manufacturing  competitors  for  the  right  of  entry  into  the  "  neutral  * 
markets. 

FREE  TRADE  CREED. 

Half  a  century  ago  Free  Trade  was  part  of  an  economic  creed  which 
maintained  the  efficacy  of  unrestrained  "  freedom  "  in  every  part  of  industrial 
and  social  life.  It  was  generally  supposed  also  to  be  part  of  the  democratic 
Ideal,  and  "  Protectionism *'  was  currently  identified  with  the  interests  of  a 
landowning  aristocracy.  But  we  live  now  in  a  different  political  and 
intellectual  atmosphere.  We  have  seen  the  necessity  of  substituting  regula- 
tion for  free  competition  In  Internal  industry,  and,  accordingly,  for 
thoughtful  men,  freedom  In  the  commercial  sphere  can  no  longer  carry  with 
Ml  a  sacrosanct  connotation  j  while  tho  identification  of  Protection  in  the 
i  Australian  Commonwealth  with  Liberalism  and  Labour  sufficiently  indicates 
i  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  "  democratic  "  any  longer  about  Free  Trade. 

In  England,  with  our  party  system,  we  are  very  apt  to  look  upon  the 
movement  of  political  life  as  an  alternation  of  victories  by  one  side  or  tho 
i  other.  But  that  is  not  really  the  way  a  nation's  history  is  determined. 
One  of  the  two  historical  parties  in  the  State  cannot  assooiate  itself  with  a 
large  policy  concerning  the  relations  of  the  country  to  the  world  outside 
without  profoundly  affecting  others  beside  itself.  And  it  is  already 
apparent  that  the  Tariff  Reform  movement,  even  in  its  initial  stages,  nas 
been  fruitful  in  good  for  the  country  and  the  Empire.  The  mere  fact  that 
such  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot,  with  bo  large  a  measure  of  support, 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  foreign  statesmen,  and  has  influenced 
them  in  their  tariff  policy,  The  discussion  alike  in  France  and  in  England 
pf  the  tariff  now  bofore  the  French  Chamber  is  full  of  instruction.  And 
the  appearance,  not  before  it  was  almost  too  late,  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
movement  in  England  has  had  an  effect  of  even  more  vital  importance: 
Ct  has  touched  the  imagination  and  called  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  peoples 
)f  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  it  has  disposed  them  to  wait  more 
>atiently  for  the  time  when  the  Mother  Country  will  be  ready  to  accept  their 
>verturea. 

W.  J.  ASHLEY. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  CASE  AGAINST 
PROTECTION. 

By  L.  G.  Chiozza-Money,  M.P. 

la  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  case  for  Protection,  I  take  the  following 
definition  of  its  object  and  method  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  at 
Edinburgh  on  October  4th,  1904:— 

"  The  object  of  Protection  is  to  encourage  home  industries.  The 

means  by  which  it  attains  that  object  is  by  the  manipulation  of  a  fiscal 

system  to  raise  heme  prices.    If  the  home  prices  are  not  raised,  the 

industry  is  not  encouraged.    If  the  industry  is  encouraged,  it  is  by  the 

raising  of  prices.   That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  Protection  properly  understood." 

I  do  not  think  that  Protection  was  ever  more  lucidly  denned  than  in  these 
brief,  precise  words. 

The  reader  should  observe  that  Mr.  Balfour  states  (1)  the  object  of 
Protection,  and  (2)  the  method  of  Protection.  The  objeot  of  Protection  is  the 
object  of  us  all.  We  all  desire,  whatever  our  political  convictions,  to 
"  encourage  home  industries."  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  method  of  encourage- 
ment that  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists  part  company.  As  Mr.  Balfour' 
says,  the  method  by  which  Protection  seeks  to  attain  its  object  is  "  by  the 
manipulation  of  a  fiscal  system  to  raise  home  prices."  The  Free  Trader; 
believes  that  there  are  many  sound  economic  methods  by  which  home 
industries  may  be  encouraged,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  encouragement  by; 
means  of  Protective  Customs  duties. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  PRACTICE. 

And  the  reason  why  the  Free  Trader  objects  to  the  Protectionist  method, 
is  partly  indicated  in  Mr.  Balfour's  definition,  when  he  points  out  that, 
protective  duties  raise  price,  i.e.,  are  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  Free  Trader 
knows  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  nation  to  encourage  an  industry  in  which ! 
foreign  competition  exists  by  means  of  a  Protective  Customs  duty.  Indeed, 
it  is  most  obvious  that  if  A  is  in  competition  in  the  British  market  with  a, 
foreign  competitor,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  him  personally  if  his  Government 
will  consent  either  to  shut  out  the  foreign  goods  altogether  or  to  raise  their^, 
price  by  means  of  a  duty.  If  the  Government  will  be  so  obliging  to  A,  he  cr>n 
make  more  profit,  and  his  particular  trade  i3  encouraged.  But  what  of  the 
unfortunate  people  out  of  whom  A  has  been  given  the  means  of  making 
monopoly  profits?  Let  us  suppose  that  A  is  in  the  leather  trade.  The  Govern-'; 
ment  has  "  encouraged  "  him  by  a  leather  duty  to  "raise  home  prices."  But 
what  do  A's  raised  home  prices  mean  to  his  customers,  and  who  are  the; 
customers  of  the  leather  trade?  Leather  is  not  bought  by  the  housewife  or' 
by  the  man  in  the  street.  Leather  is  bought  by  the  following  amongst  other  ^ 
trades : — 

Boot  and  shoe  makers. 

Saddlery  and  harness  makers. 

Machine  belt  makers. 

Bookbinders. 

Upholsterers. 

Bag  and  trunk  makers. 

Fancy  leather  goods  makers. 

Cotton  spinners  and  weavers. 

Glove  makers. 

Hat  makers. 

To  all  these  trades  leather  is  an  indispensable  raw  material  of  industry. 
If  the  Government  decides  to  raise  the  price  of  leather  in  order  to  encourage 
the  leather  maker,  it  strikes  a  blow  at  all  the  above  trades,  and  many 
others.  The  very  method  which  helps  the  leather  trade  hurts  many  other 
trades  which  employ  far  more  people  than  the  leather  trade  itself. 

Or  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  the  paper  manufacture  which  a  Protectionist 
Government  decides  to  "  encourage  "  by  the  "  manipulation  of  a  fiscal  system 
to  raiso  home  prices."  To  raise  the  price  of  paper  ia  most  obviously  to 
encourage  the  paper  manufacturers.  But  who  are  the  paper  makers' 
customers?    Paper  is  the  raw  material  of: — 

Printers. 

Publishers. 

Lithographers. 

All  trades  which  use  paper  bags,  wrappers.  &o. 

Photographers. 

Newspaper  proprietors. 
An  import  duty  on  paper  would  seriously  injure  these  important  trades, 
which,  of  course,  employ  many  times  the  amount  of  labour  occupied  by  the 
paper  trade  itself.    When  the  "  Western  Morning  News,"  a  Protectionist  news- 
paper, was  found  last  year  to  be  using  foreign  paper,  it  ingenuously  explained 
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hat  it  bought  foreign  paper  to  "  protect M  British  industry.      It  explained 
hat  owing  to  "ring"  prices  for  British  paper,  it  was  compelled  to  avail  it&elf 
of  Free  Trade.     The  "Western  Morning  News"  said: 

"Something  very  like  a  'ring'  amongst  British  paper-makers  .  .  . 
put  up  the  prices  of  British-made  paper  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  to  buy  from  them  without  a  very  serious  addition 
to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  paper.  English  newspaper  proprietors, 
therefore,  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  were  forced  to  import  paper 
from  abroad  so  long  as  the  operations  of  the  paper-makers'  combination 
continued  to  maintain  the  price  of  British-made  paper  at  a  prohibitive 
price." 

Nothing  could  be  more  illuminating  than  this  confession  that  Free  Trade 
is  the  true  Protection  of  the  paper-user.  Given  an  import  duty  to  "  encourage  " 
British  paper-makers,  and  the  "  Western  Morning  News "  would  be  robbed 
of  the  method  by  which,  as  It  now  confesses,  it  "protects"  itself. 

In  view  of  these  all-important,  practical,  common-sense  considerations, 
let  us  re-write  Mr.  Balfour's  definition  of  Protection  in  order  to  make  it  a 
statement  in  brief  of  the  case  for  Free  Trade. 

"The  object  of  Protection  Is  to  encourage  home  industries.  The 
means  by  which  it  attains  that  object  is  by  the  manipulation  of  a  fiscal 
system  to  raise  home  prices.  If  by  this  system  the  home  prices  In  a 
particular  industry  are  raised,  the  effect  is  obviously  to  discourage 
all  the  other  industries  which  use  its  products  as  materials.  As  only 
the  minority  of  trades  encounter  foreign  competition,  and  as  many  of 
those  trades  produce  articles  which  are  raw  materials  of  other  trades, 
it  follows  that  the  method  of  manipulation  of  a  fiscal  system  to  raise 
home  prices  must  be  rejected  as  futile  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
Industry  as  a  whole." 

THE   PROTECTION   OF    THE  FEW. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  expansion  of  Mr.  Balfour's  definition,  like  the 
remainder,  will  bear  the  closest  investigation.  The  point  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Import  duties  are  for  the  few,  and  not  for  the  majority.  Import 
duties  are  not  really  national;  they  are  sectional  and  partial. 

The  highest  type  of  Protectionist,  the  man  who  has  no  axe  to  grind  and 
no  trade  in  which  he  is  personally  interested  to  gain  monopoly  for,  is  the 
man  who  believes  it  possible  to  modify  national  production  in  the.  national 
interest  by  controlling  external  trade.  But  external  trade  is  the  minor  and 
not  the  major  part  of  the  nation's  activities.  External  trade  should  bo 
properly  regarded  as  the  feeder  of  home  trade.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  British  workers  are  employed  in 
trades  and  industries  which  are  independent  of  foreign  competition.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  belief  of  the  worthy  type  of  Protectionist  that  by  the 
expedient  of  import  duties  national  production  as  a  whole  can  be  moulded? 
How,  by  a  system  which  at  the  most  can  pretend  to  offer  advantage  to  the 
minority  of  trades,  by  enabling  them  to  charge  higher  prices  to  other  trades, 
can  an  improved  or  healthier  or  larger  national  product  be  arrived  at? 

Let  me  develop  this  important  point.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  two 
instances  already  given,  leather  and  paper.  If  all  the  leather  and  paper 
used  in  Britain  were  made  in  Britain,  the  persons  and  capital  employed 
would  bo  far  less  than  the  persons  and  capital  employed  in  the  trades  which 
they  feed.  But  many  of  the  trades  which  they  feed  are  untouched  by  foreign 
competition,  and  could  not  be  given  any  benefit  under  Protection.  For 
example,  the  printing  trades  perform  work  which  must  almost  entirely  be 
done  at  home;  this  book,  for  example,  and  most  books,  and  all  papers  and 
journals,  must  necessarily  be  printed  In  the  United  Kingdom.  So  with 
bookbinding,  upholstering,  and  other  of  the  trades  involved. 

To  take  an  extended  view,  however,  we  see  that  mining,  the  greatest 
industry  of  all,  town-making  with  its  subdivisions  of  house-building  and 
road-making  and  Bewer-makmg,  &c,  transport,  with  its  subdivisions  of 
shipping,  railways,  carrying,  tram,  and  omnibus  working,  milk  production, 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  the  enormous  trades  of  clothing,  the 
preparation  of  all  sorts  of  foods,  from  bread  downwards,  printing'  and 
publication,  the  great  industries  of  storing  and  of  distribution,  wholesale  and 
retail,  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas  and  electrical  power,  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  water,  and  a  host  of  other  manufacturing  and 
miscellaneous  industries  are  either  altogether  untouched,  or  are  scarcely 
affected  for  practical  purposes  by  anything  whirh  foreign  or  colonial  com- 
ore  can  do.  If,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  "  encourage 
ome  Industries,"  It  simply  cannot  do  it  by  means  of  import  duties.  All  we 
can  do  13  to  encourage  some  trades  at  the  expense  of  other  trades.  We  can 
tax  yarn  for  the  benefit  of  the  spiuner  and  injure  the  weaver.    We  can  tax 
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cement  and  hurt  the  builder.  We  can  tax  steel  and  zinc  and  injure  the 
tinplate  maker.  We  can  tax  agricultural  machinery  and  hurt  the  farmer. 
We  can  tax  silk  ribbon  and  kill  the  straw-hat  trade.  These  and  many  other 
foolish  things  we  can  do  by  "  the  manipulation  of  a  fiscal  system  to  raiso 
home  prices,"  but  we  can  do  nothing  by  such  a  method  to  encourage  the 
enormous  trades  above  named,  which  find  work  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
population. 

HOw"  BRITAIN  GAINS  WEALTH. 
Dirt  has  been  defined  as  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  It  is  far  more 
important  to  observe  that  wealth  is  matter  in  the  right  place.  How  is  it  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  nation  which  possesses  few  natural  resources  beyond 
coal  and  seaboard,  is  able  to  sustain  such  an  enormous  population?  The 
reason  is  that  she  has  had  the  wisdom  to  make  herself  a  great  Free  Port. 
Possessing  coal,  the  essential  basis  of  power,  and  therefore  of  industry,  she  has 
drawn  upon  all  the  world  for  materials  to  work  with  her  coal.  Thus,  she 
has  become  a  great  mart  as  well  as  a  great  hive  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  in  the  process  has  built  up  a  shipping  which  exceeds  in  magnitude  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  including  her  own  Colonies.  In 
securing  matter  from  all  the  world,  placing  it  where  it  is  useful  and  making 
it  wealth,  it  should  not  he  imagined  that  Free  Ports  alone  have  prevailed.  To 
let  produce  come  in  is  a  negative  thing.  The  positive  part  of  the  process  has 
been  the  work  of  the  engineer.  Railways  here  and  abroad,  and  steamships 
on  the  ocean,  have  been  tho  positive  instruments  of  moving  matter  to  the 
right  place.  When  the  engineer  has  done  his  work,  and  made  it  possible  to 
move  goods  cheaply  from  one  country  to  another,  it  only  remains  for  the 
statesman  to  allow  free  use  of  the  engineers'  work.  From  this  point  of 
view,  Free  Trade  may  be  termed  Full  Use  of  the  Railway,  Steamship,  Harbour, 
and  Dock,  while  Protection  may  be  termed  An  Attempt  to  Thwart  the 
Engineer.  Surely  the  absurdity  of  import  duties  is  never  more  apparent  than 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  progress  of  mankind  has  proceeded 
pari  passu  with  the  improvement  of  transport,  and  that  to  levy  an  import  , 
duty  on  corn  is  as  though  one  eaid:  "There  shall  be  no  railway  or  ship  to 
bring  corn;  It  were  better  that  railway  and  steamship  had  never  been 
invented." 

PROTECTION  AND  AREA. 
The  size  of  the  area  within  which  Protection  is  exercised,  and  the  number 
Gf  people  and  the  natural  products  within  the  Protective  area,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  intensity  of  effect  of  import  duties.  Generally,  the  smaller 
a  protective  area,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  people  and  the  fewer  the 
natural  productions  within  it,  the  more  severe  and  the  more  hurtful  the 
effect  of  protective  duties.  Thus,  Protection  is  a  very  much  more  serious 
thing  for  Britain  than  for  either  America  or  Germany,  and  especially  is  it  a 
more  serious  thing  for  Britain  than  for  America.  America,  indeed,  is  a  , 
world  in  herself,  in  which  forty-five  States  or  countries,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  ninety  million  people,  have  a  great  Free  Trade  home  market. 
America  has  more  native  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  oil,  &c,  than  any  other 
country,  and  she  is  rich  in  the  great  majority  of  other  industrial  materials. 
We  have  to  import  where  America  can  dispense  with  home  trade.  Yet  it  can 
be  shown  that  Protection  injures  many  American  industries,  although  total 

grohibition  of  imports  would  leave  America  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
'ow  different  our  own  case!  We  are  dependent  on  imports  for  the  materials 
of  our  work  in  a  degree  which  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  great  country, 
and  Protection  would  be  to  us  a  special  and  crushing  disadvantage,  for  our 
existing  industries  feed  cn  free  imports. 

If  Protection  were  true,  then  the  smaller  the  protected  area  the  better, 
One  of  the  chief  competitors  of  the  Englishman  is  the  Scotsman.  One  of  the 
chief  competitors  of  the  Prussian  is  the  Bavarian.  One  of  the  chief  com-v 
petitors  of  the  New  Englander  is  the  man  in  the  Southern  States.  If 
Protection  is  true,  all  these  ought  to  be  protected  against  each  other.  The 
case,  indeed,  is  neatly  illustrated  by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  town 
council  being  implored  to  protect  local  trade  by  only  purchasing  locally, 
those  who  make  this  ultra-Protectionist  appeal  forgetting  that  if  every  town 
in  the  world  did  that,  all  the  towns  of  the  world  would  be  very  much  poorer 
than  they  are,  since  each  would  punish  the  other,  while  also  punishing  itself. 
PROTECTION  AND  EMPIRE. 
In  this  connection,  we  may  usefully  note  that  the  idea  of  Protection  is 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  Empire.  The  British  Empire  covers 
one-third  of  the  world,  and  Free  Trade  within  it  would  mean  Free  Trade  In 
one-third  of  the  world.  Obviously,  if  Protection  is  true,  imports  into  England 
from  Canada  cause  unemployment  in  England,  and  every  time  a  British  ship 
takes  British  goods  to  Australia  we  injure  Australia.  Those  who  preach 
Protection  as  good  for  the  United  Kingdom  forget  that  they  are  a  fortiori 
preaching  Protection  for  India  and  the  Colonies  against  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  if  our  old-established  industries  need  import  duties,  how  much  more  must 
India  and  Ceylon  and  Canada  and  New  Zealand  need  them? 
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PROTECTION   AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  how  fallacious  is  the 
supposition  that  Protective  import  duties  would  increase  employment.  That 
unemployment  exists  under  Free  Trade  is  undoubted;  that  Protection  would 
increase  rather  than  diminish  it  I  have  already  shown  in  passing.  If  we  had 
no  foreign  records  to  go  upon,  we  might  argue  on  a  priori  grounds  that 
unemployment  must  exist  under  Protection;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
foreign  records,  and  we  know  that  unemployment  is  rife  In  every  Protectionist 
country.  Recently  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Labour  employed  an 
official  to  investigate  and  describe  methods  of  dealing  with  unemployment  in 
Europe.  If  Protection  were  a  cure  for  unemployment,  the  American  official 
would  have  found  in  Europe  no  unemployed  problem  in  Germany  or  Austria 
or  France,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  limit  his  essay  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Holland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Labour  for  May,  1908,  shows  that  the  report  of  the  official  referred 
to,  Mr,  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  occupied  nearly  200  pages,  and  that  he  found  unemploy- 
ment all  over  Europe.  Indeed,  he  has  less  to  say  about  this  country  than 
about  many  others.  He  shows  that  Protectionist  countries,  like  ourselves, 
have  to  deal  with  unemployment  as  a  very  serious  problem,  and  I  note  that 
he  says:  "In  Germany,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  France,  the  provision  of 
municipal  relief  works  has  come  to  be  the  rule  almost  every  winter  in  ail 
the  large,  and  not  a  tew  of  the  smaller,  cities." 

Unemployment  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  industrial  revolution  has  built 
up  great  machine  industries  which  are  as  yet  lacking  in  organisation. 
Employment  depends  upon  individual  bargains  for  the  safe  of  labour,  which 
necessarily  fluctuate  with  season,  and  with  the  harvest  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  with  fashion,  and  with  the  Introduction  of  new  processes  and  machinery, 
and  with  changes  of  masters,  and  with  combinations  of  capitalists,  and  with 
bankruptcies,  and  with  the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  trade,  which  man  has  not 
yet  learnt  to  control.  Unemployment  is  therefore  a  terribly  difficult  problem 
to  deal  with,  and  no  fiscal  policy  whatever  can  pretend  to  deal  with  It.  The 
promises  that  are  held  out  that  trumpery  import  duties  would  find  work  for 
everybody  can  only  be  described  as  both  culpably  ignorant  and  wantonly 
CrUeL  PROTECTION   AND  FOOD. 

Protection  has  a  peculiar  menace  for  this  country  in  regard  to  the  food 
question.  Food  duties  mean  nothing  to  Protectionist  America,  because  she 
easily  grows  mere  food  tha-n  she  needs.  Protection  does  not  mean  a  great 
deal  for  food  prices  in  France,  save  in  exceptional  years,  for  she  has  twice 
our  area,  a  smaller  population,  and  a  better  climate.  In  Germany,  food 
duties  are  a  crushing  burden  upon  the  Industrial  classes,  because  she  has 
a  much  more  crowded  population  than  France,  and  is  compelled  increasingly 
to  import  food.  At  the  present  moment  the  German  workman  is  paying  more 
for  his  rye  bread  (rye,  of  course,  is  a  cheaper  cereal  than  wheat)  than  the 
British  workman  pays  for  his  wheaten  bread.  To  Britain,  food  duties  would 
be  an  even  more  severe  burden  than  they  are  to  Germany,  because  we  have 
a  much  more  crowded  population.  The  food  duties  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposed  in  Glasgow  in  October,  1903,  of  two  shillings  per  quarter  on  corn, 
and  five  per  cent,  on  meat  and  dairy  produce  would  cost  our  nine  million 
families  about  forty-five  shillings  per  annum  per  family,  although  they 
appear  so  small.  Yet  they  would  yield  to  the  Treasury  onlv  about  one-third 
of  what  they  cost  the  consumer,  the  balance  going  into  the  pockets  of  private 
Interests.  PROTECTION,    REVENUE,    AND  SOCIALISM. 

We  have  heard  recently  a  good  deal  of  two  very  peculiar  arguments  for 
Protection:  (1)  That  it  is  an  alternative  to  the  Lloyd-George  Budget  of  1909 
and  (2)  that  it  is  an  alternative  to  Socialism. 

As  to  Protection  being  good  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  the  argument 
is  intrinsically  absurd,  for  since  the  revenue  of  a  great  country  must  bo 
large  arid  progressive,  it  follows  that  if  it  is  argued  that  Protective  import 
duties  yield  a  large  and  progressive  revenue,  they  must  be  expected  to  admit 
an  ever-Increasing  quantity  of  the  imports  which  they  are  supposed  to  check. 
As  a  matter-of-fact,  Germany  gets  much  less  revenue  from  import  duties  than 
from  her  national  railways,  and  she  has  in  addition  to  impose  every  tax  that 
we  know  of,  including  a  stiff  graduated  income-tax,  and  many  which  we  do 
not  know. 

As  for  the  argument  that  Protection  is  an  alternative  to  Socialism, 
Protection  Is  Itself  a  Socialism,  since  it  postulates  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  control  trade.  The  absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  Protec- 
tion is  an  alternative  to  Socialism  will  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that  after 
30  years  of  Protection  in  Germany  the  Socialist  Party  is  the  largest  by  far 
in  that  country,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed  that  throughout  this  article  I  havo 
spoken  of  "Protection."  I  have  declined  to  call  Protection  "Tariff  Reform  " 
b^cauHe  the  true  Tariff  Reform  was  accomplished  in  this  country  between 
1842  and  1860,  when  Peel  and  Gladstone  swept  away  the  barriers  at  our  porta 
and  gave  us  Free  Trade.  L.  G.  CHIOZZA-MONEY. 
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COMMERCE. 

MEANS    OF  COMMUNICATION. 

It  ia  only  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  past  few  years  that  Eng- 
lishmen have  begun  to  realise  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  question  of 
transport  and  its  bearing  on  our 
national  supremacy  in  commercial  mat- 
ters. It  is  muoh  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  our  prosperity  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  provision  of  cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  communication  than  to 
imagine  that  the  same  result  can  be 
achieved  by  some  vaunted  but  imprac- 
ticable scheme  of  taxing  the  foreigner. 
In  a  variety  of  wayB  the  matter  of 
transport  has  been  forced  under  our 
notice,  and  it  ia  now  generally  recog- 
nised that  it  must  be  considered,  witn 
regard  to  public,  and  not,  as  has  so 
often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  with 
regard  to  private  interests.  Also  the 
idea  ig  spreading  that  the  question  is' 
only  a  single  one.  It  is  not  one 
problem  for  railways,  another  for; 
roads,  and  another  for  canals;  although^ 
all  these  present  their  own  peculiar - 
difficulties,  the  national  aim  should  bet 
to  work  and  co-ordinate  all  with  the' 
sole  object  of  augmenting  the  public 
welfare. 

RAILWAYS. 
Our  most  important  means  of  com-' 
munication    are    our    railways.  For' 
some  years  now  their  position  has  been 
growing  more  unsatisfactory,  a  condi- 
tion  of  things,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, which  is  not  due  to  the  Liberal 
Government,  because,  like  so  many  of 
the   evils   which   are   traced  to  this 
source,    it    existed    long    before  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  colleagues  came  into  t 
power.     The  railway   employes    were  \ 
complaining,  and  with  good  reason,  of  j 
inadequate  pay  and  of  excessive  hours  I 
of  labour.    Matters  reached  a  crisis  in 
1907,  and  a  general  strike  of  railway 
men  seemed  imminent,  but  through  the  f 
intervention  of  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  then'A 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  an 
amicable  arrangement  was  made  and 
Conciliation    Boards  were  established 
on  most  of  the  great  railways,  Boards 
which  so  far  have  been  productive  of 
excellent  results.    But  the  conditions  of  I 
labour  in  our  railways  are    still   in  " 
serious  need  of  improvement.  Further 
reductions  of  hours  of  labour  are  de- 
manded, not  only  in  the  interests  of  the- 
railway  servants  themselves,  but  also 
in  the  interests  of  the  travelling  pub- 
lic, whose  lives  depend  upon  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  men,  while  increases  of  pay 
are  rendered  imperative  by  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  and  as  a  necessary'' 
return  for  the  increased  efficiency  now 
demanded  from  the  worker.  Traders 
complain  that  preferential  treatment  is 
given  to   their  foreign  rivals  in  the 
matter    of    traffic    rates,    and  share- 
holders grumble  of  inadequate  returns 
on  the  money  they  have  invested. 

OVER  CAPITALISATION. 

Such  being  the  disease,  we  may  reft  r 
briefly  to  its  cause  before  proceeding  to 
discuss  the  remedy.  The  outstanding 
fact  is  that  our  railways  are  grossly 


jver-capitaflsed,  and,  although  it  is 
Derfectly  true  that  the  shareholder  only 
deceives  a  miserable  return  on  his 
japital,  yet  the  whole  amount  paid  in 
lividends  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum. 
rheoriginal  capital  expenditure  has  been 
.ncreased  without  providing  any  asset 
x>  set  off  against  such  augmentation, 
and  thus  many  millions  of  capital  now 
rank  for  dividend  which  should  either 
►lave  been  charged  to  revenue  accounts 
>r  never  called  into  being.  Moreover, 
the  railway  companies,  unlike  the 
municipal  corporations  and  other  local 
authorities  which  raise  money  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  do  not  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  amortisation  of 
their  capita!  outlay, 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  one- 
lalf  of  the  capital  of  the  railway 
companies  ought  never  to  have  been 
created;  in  other  words,  extravagance 
.n  construction,  inevitable  though  it 
loubtless  was,  has  doubled  the  cost  of 
dut  railways.  Fictitious  prices  have 
aeen  paid  for  land,  enormous  fees  have 
^een  paid  to  lawyers,  and  whoever  else 
nay  dislike  the  Budget  of  1909,  it  ought 
X)  be  welcomed  by  the  railways,  as  it 
will  enable  them  in  the  future  to 
acquire  land  at  something  like  Its 
actual  value. 

A  minor  reason  for  the  present  un- 
satisfactory position  of  the  companies 
m  the  large  amount  paid  yearly  for 
direction  and  for  services  little  more 
ihan  nominal. 

RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

To  state  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
jomplaint  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  In  the  opinion  of 
che  companies  themselves  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  amalgamation,  in  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  competition  between  the 
different  lines.  Hinted  at  by  one  or 
uwo  well-known  men  in  the  railway 
vorld  and  put  into  practice  on  a  small 
scale  and  in  a  tentative  manner,  this 
solution  became  a  definite  policy  in 
.907,  when  an  arrangement  was  made 
ior  working  the  Great  Northern  and 
>he  Great  Central  Railways  as  a  single 
mdertaking.  The  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, however,  whose  consent  was 
accessary,  declared  that  this  arrange- 
nent  was  ultra  vires,  and  on  appeal 
,his  judgment  was  sustained.  Unde- 
erred  by  this  reverse,  a  larger  scheme 
vas  contemplated,  and  in  1908  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  was  sought  for  an 
irnalgamation  of  the  Great  Northern, 
i /he  Great  Central,  and  the  Great  East- 
ern Railways.  The  policy  of  the 
(Government  on  this  matter  was  out- 
lined by  ilr.  Churchill,  who  said  during 
,he  debate  on  the  Second  Reading: — 
1  "  The  immediate  future  of  British 
•ailways  depended  upon  amalgamation. 
3very  amalgamation  improved  the  case 
*nd  prepared  the  way  for  that  larger 
imalgamation  which  would  come  in 
he  future.  It  was  unthinkable  that  a 
inlversal  amalgamation  could  possibly 
>e  carried  out  by  any  Government  In 
his  country  without  at  the  same  time 
i  larger  and  wider  measure  of  public 
;ontrol    being   established   than  any 
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which  at  present  existed.  Amalgama- 
tion would  not  bar  the  future;  it  was 
the  future.  It  could  not  be  to  the 
interests  of  the  employes  to  be  the 
servants  of  an  unprosperous  concern 
struggling  with  difficulties  to  maintain 
itself  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and 
which  had  no  means  of  raising  fresh 
capital.  It  could  not  be  the  interest  of 
traders  or  of  the  general  public  to  be 
served  by  a  railway  which  did  not 
afford  an  investment,  which  nobody 
having  an  alternative  would  care  to 
invest  in,  and  it  could  not  be  anybody's 
interest  that  shareholders  who  had  in- 
vested honest  money  in  railway  enter- 
prises should  not  receive  a  reasonable, 
moderate,  and  fair  return  for  the 
wealth  they  had  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose." 

The  measure  passed  its  Second  Read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April 
5th  by  a  majority  of  25  votes  only,  and 
it  was  evident  that  its  further  progress 
would  be  stoutly  opposed,  and  that  this 
opposition  would  not  be  confined  to 
any  single  section  of  the  House.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  which,  by  an 
amendment  mpved  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mond, 
M.P.,  was  instructed  "  to  receive  all 

getitions  to  be  heard  against  the  Bill," 
ut  as  this  entailed  lengthy  and  very 
costly  proceedings,  the  companies  an- 
nounced on  the  23rd  of  April  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  withdraw  it. 

Meanwhile  in  Scotland  the  Caledo- 
nian, the  North  British  Companies,  and 
the  Glasgow  and  South- Western,  and  in 
England  the  Midland  and  London  and 
North- Western  Companies  had  con- 
cluded working  arrangements,  which, 
being  more  restricted  in  their  scope,  did 
not  require  Parliamentary  sanction. 
With  regard  to  the  English  amalgama- 
tion, this  was  joined  for  certain  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  Lancashire  &  York- 
shire Railway,  and  in  June,  1909,  de- 
rails of  the  amalgamation  were  given 
in  a  Parliamentary  paper.  Although 
their  Bill  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
three  companies  concerned  therein  did 
not  entirely  abandon  their  scheme,  and 
a  working  arrangement  of  a  restricted 
nature  which  did  not  require  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  was  entered  into  be- 
tween them. 

A  certain  amount  of  suspicion  was 
generated  by  these  proceedings,  and  a 
general  sense  of  relief  was  felt  when 
in  June  1909,  Mr.  Churchill  announced 
that  a  departmental  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  be  appointed  to 
consider  this  question.  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  is  Mr.  Russell  Rea. 
the  interests  of  Labour  are  watched  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  while  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  M.P.,  is  another  member 
of  the  oommittee.  It  is  to  report 
"  what  onanges,  if  any,  are  expedient 
in  the  law  relating  to  agreements 
among  railway  companies,  and  what,  if 
any,  general  provisions  ought  to  be 
embodied  for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  various  interests  affected  in 
future  Acta  of  Parliament  authorising 
railway  amalgamations  or  working 
unions." 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
Total  Paid-up  Capital. 

1908.  1907. 
Million  £.  Million  £. 

Loans    and  Debenture 

Stock    850.5  846 

Preference  and  Guaran- 
teed Stock    468.4  458.9 

Ordinary  Stock   491. 6  489.2 

1,310.5  1,294.1 
It  appears  from  thia  statement  that 
the  total  amount  of  Railway  capital 
returned  as  paid-up  at  the  close  of  1908 
was  1,310  million  pounds,  of  which 
about  196  millions,  or  approximately 
15  per  cent.,  was  due  to  nominal  addi- 
tions. The  nominal  additions  formed 
approximately  18i  per  cent,  of  the 
"ordinary"  stock,  13  per  cent,  of  the 
"  preference  and  guaranteed "  stocks, 
and  123  per  cent,  of  the  "  loans  and 
debenture  "  stock. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  average  rates  of  dividends  paid 
on  the  ordinary  and  preferential  capital 
respectively  fell  from  3*31  per  cent,  and 
3-46  per  cent,  in  1907  to  2  99  per  cent, 
and  3*42  per  cent,  in  1908.  the  rates  on 
the  other  classes  of  capital  remaining 
practically  the  same. 

No  dividend  whatever  was  paid  during 

Ordinary  Stock   £74,936,480 

Preferential  and  Guaranteed  Stock  22,017,547 
Loans  and  Debenture  Stock   1,035,571 

Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908. 

£ 

Receipts  from  passenger  traffic  ....  51,661,000 

M        „     merchandise    29,195,000 

live  stock    1,495,000 

minerals    28,199,000 


Total  goods  traffic   

Receipts  from  steamboats  

Total  receipts   

Working  expenditure — 

Maintenance  of  way,  works,  &c. 

Locomotive  power  

Repairs  and  renewals  of  carriages 

and  wagons   

Traffic  expenses   

Rates  and  Taxes  

Other   


58.889,000 
9,331,000 


119,891,000 


11,075,000 
21,848,000 

6,199,000 
21,657,000 

4,884,000 
10,729,000 


Total    76,392,000 

Net  receipts    43,499,000 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1909  the 
traffic  receipts  amounted  to  £40,072,334, 
a  decrease  of  £576,930  compared  with 
1908. 


London  Railways  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1909. 


Company. 

Passengers. 
1909. 

Passenger 
Receipts, 
1909. 

G.N.  and  City  

Central  London  .... 

Charing   Cross  and 

G.N.,  Pice.  &  Bromp- 

Total   

49,647,166 

A  Oil  7^^ 
u,un(  /  oo 

18,989,109 
14,325,065 

14,862,882 

19,155,883 
82,949,895 

£306,611 
38  436 
143^658 
86,861 

100,787 

151,073 
254,020 

155,971,755 

£1,081,446 

MILEAGE. 

There  are  23,205  miles  of  railway  lin* 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  an  increase  of 
97  miles  over  1907  and  of  1,505  miles 
over  1899. 

RAILWAY  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  Railway  Accounts 
and  Statistical  Returns  appointed,  in 
1906,  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Cole  as  chairman, 
reported  in  1909.  Its  recommendations 
included  the  abolition  of  the  present 
burden  laid  on  the  railways  of  render- 
ing half-yearly  accounts,  and  a  new 
set  of  regulations  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity  and  simplification. 

CANALS. 

In  March,  1906,  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
present  condition  and  financial  position 
of  the  Canals  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

and  especially   on  the    possibility  of  . 
making  better  use  of  them  for  purposes  I 
of  trade.  Lord  Bhuttleworth  was  chair- 
man of  tho  Commission,  which,  among 
its    other    members     included  Lord 
Brassey,     Lord     Farrer,     Sir  John 
Brunner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Russell  Rea„ 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Philip  Bnowden,  M.P.  A 
great  deal  of  information  was  obtained, 
from  foreign  countries,  and  in  1909  Mr., 
W.  H.  Lindley,  M.Inst.C.Ej  issued  an?g 
exhaustive  report  on  the  Waterways  of  I 
France,    Belgium,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land.   In  Germany  the  State  owns  the 
canals,  but  they  are  worked  by  private* 
enterprise,  and  the  cost  of  transport  I 
ha3  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure.^ 
In   France  also   the    State   owns  tne^ 
canals,    and    up    to    1905    had  spent 
£100,000,000   on    improving  her  water- 
ways.     In   Belgium    the   State  ownes 
most  of  the  canals.   Italy  and  Austria-^ 
Hungary  are  also  spending  large  sumi 
of  money  on  improvements. 


Canals  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905. 


Length 
in  miles. 

Capital 
paid  up. 

Total 
Revenue. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Canals  not  owned  by  Railway  Companies 

3,310 
1,145 
218i 

£36,973,503 
5,725,404 
4,851,861 

£2,037,187 
899,164 
244,359 

£1,408,231 
354,275 
128,707 

4,673* 

£47,550,768 

£2,680,710 

£1,891,218 

POST  OFFICE. 


Of  the  4.673J  miles  of  canals  3,640i 
miles  are  in  England  and  Wales,  ie4 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  849  in  Ireland, 
lne  two  longest  canals  are  the  Grand 
Junction  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canals.  The  former,  188|  miles  in 
l?.n§ryi'  nas  a  main  line  running-  from 
the  Thames  at  Brentford  to  Branston 
^Northamptonshire,  and  has  several 

THE  POST  OFFICE. 

«,1?e.h1ead"<luarters  of  this  immense 
tttafin5  are  at  St.  Martins-le- 
Grand,  London,  E.O.    The  Postmaster- 

aSStSt1  Ml8p  t}ll  R,ght  Hon-  Wwly 
Buxton,  M.P.j  the  secretary  appointed 

\*n£*n*}*  192\£8  s'r  Matthew  Nathan, 

Mr  A  F   Kilfg  CGB     °nd  Secretary  is 

Post  Office  Balance-sheet  fob  the  Year 
Ending  March  31st,  1909. 

T°J^Lleyenne  £18,125,364 

Telegraph    8  099  724 

Telephone    1  522  442 


£22,747,530 

Postal  Expenses    £13,373,937 

Teegraph      „    4,218  059 

lelephone     ,,    1  567  570 

Proiit  to  National  Exchequer  '".[  8,'5S7,'304 


£22,747,580 

«fT5o«p^tal  rev8nue  shows  an  Increase 
of  £29,121  over  the  figure  for  the  pre- 
vious  year,  and  the  telephone  revenue 
one  of  £133,262,  but  the  telegraph 
revenue  shows  a  decrease  of  £1,216.  The 
total  increase  in  receipts— £i87,i67--is 
^nZlltl'  miOTe  than  balanced  by  the 
S5S5?22  ln  ,?xPenses,  which  were 
£442,386  more  than  last  year    The  net 

[5*1908-9        therefore  £2^5«1M  less  than 

P«™?«£?8t  °?c?  pays  out  tne  Old-Age 
Pensions,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  Inland  Revenue  BepartJ 
nna  inxthe  oo»ection  of  revenue 
generally.  Arangements  have  been 
made  for  the  system  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  to  be  taken  over 
by^the  Post  Office  on  December  31st, 

POST  OFFICE  FIGURES. 
Number  of  postal  packet*  delivered  during  1903-9. 
Letters   ..  2,907,400,000 


Postcards  '8GO|000,'o66 
Halfpenny 

Packets..  953,200  000 

Newspapers  202,300,000 

Parcels   ..  113,020,000 

5,035,920,000  ) 


or  an  average  delivery 
to  each  person  of 
1,127 'postalpackets, 
and  of  65. 1  letters, 
or  rather  more 
than  one  each  week. 


19,222,475  registered  letters  And 
1.053,500  registered  pircelt  w5e  stnt, 
f  ii?^  express  service  was  employed 
1^919,687  times.  30,509,000  postal  packets 

lu i%£ntnllllid'  a1d  ihe?e  contained 
IrSe  Iok  H  5?3h  and  ban^notes,  and 
r  J^l  lH  fvheque*'.  money  orders,  &c. 
dearly    half-a-milhon    packets  were 
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RftSd  ™^nLftd<&ess'  a?d  these  con- 
tainea  cash  and  other  valuables  to  tho 

SSSH*  #  £25'611'  RemVoteUparts  $  thl 
^•^d  ^KlnSdom   cow  enjoy  a  moro 

mi  lfv2^ry  BeVYic%  of  lett^8,  inXr 
mail  vans  now  performing  60  servi^a 
or  sets  of  services.  services 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Post— In  1908 
Abyssinia  entered  the  Universal  Postal 
October  f&i  ^tablishmeiU  in 

Urt£%  k£2h  9f  the  pSnn_y  post  t0  the 

tween  th^fl^0™™^  thf  Postage  be- 
22  #  6  m£°  oo^ptriea  by  about  25 
Rf  *iSf  ?he  oash-on-delivery  service 
to  the  Colonies  was  begun  in  June,  1908 
an  average  of  500  packets  per  month 
being  sent  by  this  system.  niontu 

f^fo°iStal  and  xM<>n©y  Order  system.— The 

&e  P^TnS?  °f'  mZ?ey  8ent  through 

Slo^ooo.0fflce  m  the  year  was  over 

Inland   Money  Orders,   10,232,448  in 
number  and  £39,307,036  in  value, 
o  JEKSiPt  and  Co|o"ial  Money  Orders. 

value  number  and  £8,834,738  in 

Postal  Orders,  119,280,000  in  number 
and  £46,213,000  in  value.  °er 

There  was  a  decrease  of  4'8  in  th« 
amount  sent  by  postal  orders  during 
the  year,  a  circumstance  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  cessation  of  the  "Limer- 
ick competitions. 

7  09?ySi  J^S«ary  lst  .t0  March  ^lst 
I£?S,15?t,  0,d*?8e  ,  Pension  orders  were 
paid  through  the  Post  Office,  the 
amount  being  £1,004,722. 

Telegrams  sent  amounted  to  84,825.000. 
a  decrease  of  1-3  per  cent.,  due  chieflv 
to  the  increasing  use  of  the  Telephone. 
*7*  nnn  Y^**8^  an  ^crease  of 
oiS?n0nnln  th%  nupber  of  telegrams, 
?i2n°°&-  BeQi  Sjroa4  There  are 
ml'49!*  teJeJ£aph,  offices  in  the  country. 

Office  had,  on  March  31st,  1909 
598  telephone  exchanges,  and  2,528  trunk 
circuits.  23,502,024  conversations  took 
plaoe  over  them,  the  average  payment 
for  eaoh  talk  being  5  86d. 

^*508tu°f5ce  Savlr»6»  Banks.— The  Post 
Office  holds  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
small  Investors,  who  receive  interest 
txiereop  at  the  rate  of  2*  per  cent.,  or 
6d.  In  the  £.  On  November  6th,  1909,  it 
held  in  this  connection  £164,184,850,  an 
increase  of  over  £4,000,000  during  the 
year.  It  also  held  Government  stock 
tor  depositors  amounting  to  £21,472,693, 
an  increase  of  just  under  £1,000,000 
during  the  year.  Annuities  can  be  pur- 
chased  through  the  Post  Office,  and 
other  forms  of  life  insurance  effected. 
iu^Fa!909**  il  was  announced  that 
tne  Post  Office  had  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Marconi  Company  and 
Lloyd  s  to  take  over  eight  Wireless 
Telegrapny  Stations.  These  are  situated 
Si.  °aister,  the  North  Foreland.  Niton, 
lnf  £izard,  and  Liverpool  in  England, 
?r  i P-psclare,  Crookhaven,  and  Malin 
Head  in  Ireland,  and  the  price  paid  for 
them,  and  for  the  use  of  the  necessarv 
patents  is  £16,000.  Already  more  than 
200  ships  which  sail  around  or  near  our 
coasts  are  fitted  with  the  apparatus. 
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CONSULAR  REFORM. 

By  Sib  J.  H.  Yoxalj,,  M.P. 

For  nearly  10  years  I  have  urged  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament  that  the 
British  Consular  system  needs  reforming,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
am  nlenfL"  been  obtained..  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  done  something  to 
iTYvnrfwA  tho  entrance  examinations.  While  he  was  at  the  Board  ci  iraae 
Ur  Uo7^TiS  ^^itB.t\3ie  Consuls'  Reports  on  trade  openings ^and 
Commercial  conditions  abroad  should  be  ™J}roJ^^  hurried  on 

being  cabled  home  in  cases  of  urgency,  and  the  King  s  PJ"1^"  ^S^®?* 
Now  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  appointed  an  Englishman  to  almost  the  most 
important  of  our  Consular  posts,  which  an  alien  tormerly  held. 

I  sav  nothing  against  aliens  per  se,  but  I  fancy  that  people  called 
Gautrae  do  la  Croix,  Schoedelin,  Wacongue,  Cocoto,  Eliopopulo.  Syeaas  and 
bg ^  forth-there  are  hundreds  of  such  Vice-consular  names-are  not  so  likely 
in  know  sndcare  abont  the  interests  of  British  commerce  abroad  as  British 
comme7cia?meS  tent  to  fill  their  posts  would  do.  Most  of  these  foreign  gently 
2?S  His  our  Consular  representatives  because  they  can  speak  some 
Fellah  and  because  w^ can  get  their  services  cheaply,  they  having  other  fieh 
f^vot^^o^M^ll.  Some  of  them  I  personally  know  to  be  very 
l%o\ lit  e  * our •Consular  representative  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  one  at 
VeSoeT  But  some  of  them  I  personally  know  to  be  of  less  than  no  help  to 
our  commerce  at  all. 

Tho  first  great  step  In  Consular  reform  would.be  to  separate  the 'Consular 
tvotPm ,  from  our  Foreign  Office.     The  diplomatic  functions  of  Consuls  and 

and  responsible  to  our  Board  ot  Trade. 

mnt  „Tft  tha  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  great  instalment  of  reform^ 
wnat  .f e,  lJ®  ^^r?  thfl  Zorv  stin  remains  in  practice  also  that  our 

«ft  WawSSrSf'Mfl ^aVeTrX  an  auth^iseTsysten,  of  charging  foes. 

but  if  we  had  baa  a  samiieu  ^uu»u  business    in    Spam    lost  his 

for  it.  Again,  a°  J"?1^ ^"to  thl  British  Consulate  in  an  important  city 
baggage  and  samples;  he  went  to  the  f  "l*sh  Bto  the  Spanish  authorities, 
about  if  he  was  ^  ttat  to  murt^ite  «  ^  thePletter  and  charge 

claU-^»  ™d ?we-T^rm  woSld  be  one  in  personnel.  t  When  we  send  a 

Br«"?n4S^^ 

ge"ti,e?^  nf  famlfv  ho  Should  be  an  educated  young  commercial  man  In 
f905  lor  the  first  time,  an  entrance  examination  for  the  Consular  seryice  based 

^^^^^^^^^^ 
»ars  of  British  trade  abroad. 
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t  7a^r  t"6^  st6P  would  be  t0  aPP°!n*  more  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls. 
In  1903  I  showed  &  strangely-indifferent  House  of  Commons  that  we  had  no 
f«°+?i^r  wresentatives  3*  Li^oges  (earthenware),  Lille.  Roubaix  (iron  and 
fSS?  M,^iin;?  (Z\Qe):  ^^iicy  (centre  of  Lorraine  trade),  St.  Quentin  (tex- 
tilers)  Malines  (textiles),  or  m  the  iron  manufacturing*  region  between  Liege 
and  Aix  la  Chapelie.  For  Essen,  Dusseldorf,  Chef  eld,  Elberfeld,  Solirg^n 
^fo  «mv.f.nd  m  that  bUSy  ^n  ™  *ad  but  one  trade  representa?  ve  li 
£250  a  year  Tmngs  are  a  little  better  in  those  districts  now  (speaking 
in  terms  of  Consuls  and  Yice-Consuls),  but  only  relatively  better  Why  therl 
should  have  been  only  forty-seven  British  Consular  ripStetivw  i?S 
Germany,  while  there  were  eighty-five  German  Consular  re^esenlaLes  in 
the  much  smaller  area  of  these  islands,  is  surely  a  thing  which  no  sane  pli  son 
can  be  expected  to  understand.  And  when  one  still  finds  that  at  important 
German  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres  our  representatives  are  Ger 
mans,  as  also  that  in  anti-Semitic  districts  our  representatives  are  not 
seldom  Semitic,  the  wonder  grows  that  we  "  muddle  along  "  so  well. 

Lastly   (for  the  present),  in  the  list  of  reforms  I  mention  better  central 
organisation.     Why  is  there   a  "commercial  and  sanitary  deDartmPn? » 
the  Foreign  Office?   It  is  like  the  connection  between  ehip^?n"^vo?ce  at 
the  Law  Courts.     Why  cannot  we   have  a  "Department  of   FaVeie*?  rni! 
mKeroe  oat  *5e .Board  of  Trade'  sponsible  for  our  Consular  commw  ii  e£z™tl 
abroad?      I  have  seen  some  of  the  printed  reports  sent  C^to? 
daily  to  American  Consular  representatives  here;  I  know  how  they ckblo 
to  and  fro.  with  what  would  seem  to  the  Foreign  Office  here  a  reckless  IxZr^i 
ture.  the  news  of  any   pending   contract,  sudden  opening,    fresh  ch^  r£ 
promising   prospect    for   American   trade.      I  know    too   how  th,  ' 
commercial  ministry  cares  for  such  things  similarly  '  procuring  ^v,^rrEa^ 
money,  special  railway   rates,  freight  charges,  and  'S0P  forth fV  t^ald  of 
German  exporters,  whiie  we  go  muddling  on.  in  days  of  collective  effort  else 
where,  as  if  our  old  "individual  enterprise"  alone  could  keep  uru^to-dato 
I  wish  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  heads  of  great  commprpi^i  r,^a 
when  taking  holidays  abroad,  would  make  a  point  of  Inquiring  Tnto  our  rnn' 
sular  conditions  in  the  places  where  the  holiday  leads  them    I  nrr  n  J  n  <Z  I 
traveller,  but  often  I  have  seen  how  badly   off  in  thatTespect  we  a-  e  *t1u 
Liberal  ministers  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  amendment;  compared 
to  their  predecessors,  they  have  done  much;  but  much  more  remains^  h« 
accomplished.  UH  ™  bQ 
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On  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France.  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  past  four  years.— Taken  from  Cd.  4954. 


Annual  Average,  1905-8. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Franca*. 


Population   

Birth  Rate   

Death  Rate   

Foreign  Trade- 
Aggregate  t 
Imports   (Net) : 

All  Articles   

Manufactures  only   

Exports  (Domestic) : 

All  Articles   

Manufactures  only   

Foreiqn  Trade  per  Head  op  Popu- 
lation : 
Imports  (Net) : 

All  Articles   

Manufactures  only   

Exports  (Domestic) : 

All  Articles   

Manufactures  only   

Exports  (Domestic)  op  Principal 
Articles  to  all  Destinations 
Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures 

thereof   

Machinery   

Cotton  Yarns  and  Manufactures 

Woollen  Manufactures   

Exports  (Domestic)  to  Principal 
Protected  Foreign  Countries  : 

All  Articles   

Shipping  : 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at 

Seaports   

Tonnage  on  Register   

Tonnage  built  and    added  to 

Register   

Tonnage  sold  to  Foreigners  .... 

Tonnage  bought  Abroad   

Railways  : 

Mileage  in  operation   

Passengers  carried   

Goods  conveyed   

Gross  receipts   

Output  of  Staple  Articles  : 
Cotton  consumed : 

Total   

Per  head   

Spindles  employed   

Wool,  Sheep    and   Lambs',  con- 
sumed :  Total   

Per  head   

Coal  Output:  Total  

Per  head   

Pig  Iron  Output :  Total  

Per  head   

Steel  Output:  Total   

Per  head   

Coal  Consumption  :  Total  

Per  head   

Pig  Iron  Consumption:  Total.. 

Per  head   

Wheat  Consumed  :    Per  head  . . 


43,882  39,243 
26*5  20  8 

14-4  197 


519'3 
124-8 


368-5 
294-7 


£  b.  d. 
11  16  8 
2  16  11 

8  7  11 
6  14  4 


45'1 


992 
20'4 


133-6 

124,387 
[^11,232 

679 

256 
26 

23,056 
1,244 
489 
118-0 


167 
42-6 
52,140 

485-0 
111 
254*1 
5-79 
98 
0-22 
6'0 
014 
175'6 
4  00 
8*4 
019 
361 


222-7 
41-6 


207*8 
121-3 


Germany. 


Utiited 

States. 


61,873 
324 
18'4 


387*9 
77*8 


311-5 
213*5 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
5  13  6  6  5  6 
112     15  2 


5  5  11 
3   1  10 


53 
34 
12*6 
86 


105-8 


43 
122 
6,590 

537-3 
137 
34  8 
0-89 

33 
008 

25 
0  06 
50-3 
128 

3-2 
0'08 

511 


5  0  8 
3   9  0 


27-3 
187 
20-8 
135 


175-4 


48.915f 

41,209f 

l,397f 

2,670  | 

38f 

139 

26f 

73 

28f 

98 

24,704f 

34,443t 

459f 

l,207f 

144f 

472T 

35-7f 

128'2f 

8-2 
14-8 
9,599 

383*4 
6-2 

1358 
219 
11-8 
019 
109 

0-  18 
121-3 

1-  96 
11-7 
019 
1f201 


85,092 


2535 
1090 


8593 
1452 


£   s.  d. 

2  19  7 

13  8 

4   4  5 

1  14  2 


15-6 
217 
7  5 
010 


121*7 


55,643 
X  926 
JG.859 
t383 
tti6 


230,969-  • 


1,445- 
485-9" 


20-4 
26-8 
25,862 

491-8 
5-8 

S80-2 
4.47 
22-6 
0-26 
20-2 
024 

370-7 
4  36 
22-7 
027 
401 


Thousands. 
Per   1,000  of  the 
Population. 


Million  £'s. 


Million  £'s. 
»» 

»» 
N 

Million  £'s. 
Thousand  Tons 


Miles. 
Millions. 
Million  Tons. 
Million  £'s. 


Million  Cwts. 
Lbs. 

Thousands. 

Million  Lb3. 
Lbs. 

Million  Tons. 
Tons. 

Million  Tons. 
Tons. 

Million  Tons. 
Tons. 

Million  Tons. 
Tons. 

Million  Ton*. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 


»  Cannot  be  given,      t  Average  for  three  years  only,      t  "  Gross  Tonnage  "  for  the  United  State*. 
^  In  addition  large  quantities  of  Rye  are  consumed  In  Germany. 
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^  To  those  interested  in  political  and 
social  reform,  or  progressive  thought, 


The 


estmmster 
Gazette = 


is  indispensable.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  news  of  the  day  ; 
a  full  and  accurate  report  of  Parliament ; 
the  latest  political  gossip  gathered  during 
the  day ;  each  issue  usually  contains  a 
cartoon  by  "  F.C.G."  ;  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  City  news,  finance,  and 
stock  markets,  with  full  tape  prices  ; 
complete  reports  of  all  sporting  events. 
*I  It  maintains  a  consistent  policy  in  its 
leading  columns  and  treats  opponents 
with  courtesy.  Its  reports  of  all  events  are 
treated  with  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE 

THE  only  Liberal  Penny  London  Paper. 
Offices  :  12,  Salisbury  Sq.,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
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THE    BRITISH  NAVY. 

(By  a  Naval  Expert.) 
THE  PROGRAMME  OF  1909-10. 

In  March,  1909.  Mr.  McKenna,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  German 
shipbuilding  programme  had  been  ac- 
celerated, and  in  the  circumstances  he 
asked  for  authority  for  the  following 
programme:—  .  . 

Definite  i  4  Battle-sSups  (3  of  these 
will  be  improved  Dreadnoughts  and  1 
an  improved  Invincible),  6  Protected 
Cruisers  (4  second-class  of  4,800  tons  dis- 
placement and  2  smaller),  20  Destroyers, 
and  a  numaer  of  Submarine  Boats  to 
cost  half  a  million  sterling.  All  these 
ships  haye  been  ordered. 

Contingent  on  Foreign  progress.— Four 
more  Battle-ships,  for  which  prepara- 
tions '*  might "  have  to  b3  made  in 
advance,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  laid 
down  on  April  1st,  1010,  and  completed 
by  March,  1912.  In  July  it  was  an- 
nounced that  owing  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  in  Germany  contracts  would 
be  placed  for  these  vessels  in  the  cur- 
rent financial  year,  and  on  October  8th 
it  was  announced  that  the  cost  of  the 
preparatory  work  would  be  met  out  ox 
the  revenue  of  the  financial  year 
1509-10. 

NAVAL  ECONOMIES. 
In  the  five  years  following  1904,  the 
hi°-h-water  mark  of  naval  expenditure, 
there  has  been,  if  that  year  be  taken  as 
the  standard,  an  aggregate  reduction  of 
£28,015,961  in  the  cost  of  the  Fieet,  of 
which  roughly  <£25,G00,0®a  has  been 
effected  since  the  Liberal  party  came 
into  power.  This  noteworthy  reduction 
has  dated  from  the  assumption  of  office 
as  First  Sea  Lord,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  Government,  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fieet  Lord  Fisher  of  Kilverstone, 
C.C.B  ,  O.M.  These  economies  have  been 
due  to  a  vast  scheme  of  naval  reform 
in  the  fleets  at  sea  and  in  the  establish- 
ments ashore,  and  to  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  outlay  in  all  the  various  naval 
departments.  In  his  Memorandum  of 
December,  1905,  Lord  Cawdor  explained 
"  that  the  estimates  were  no  longer  pre- 


pared in  a  haphazard  method.  They 
are  cor  sidered  in  detail  by  a  new  com- 
mittee, the  'Navy  Estimates  Commit- 
tee,' composed  of  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
the  Financial  Secretary,  the  Permanent 
Secretary  and  the  Accountant-General. 

"  In  determining  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  the  Beveral  services,  two 
important  considerations  have  to  be 
allowed  for :— Firstly,  the  whole  object 
of  the  Navy  estimates  is  to  secure  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  and  Its 
instant  readiness  for  wars  and  secondly, 
the  money  asked  for  the  Wavy  should 
be  the  least  possible  compatible  w:tn 
the  above  vital  necessities. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  especially  necessary 
that  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  several 
votes  should  be  governed  by  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  service,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  the  fighting  machine  as  m 
whole." 

Even  after  the  Estimates  have  been 
prepared  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Admiralty,  carefully 
watching  naval  progress  abroad,  have, 
as  opportunity  has  offered,  repeatedly 
reduced  the  shipbuilding  programme. 
The  policy  adopted  has  been  to  inter- , 
pret  the  Two-Power  Standard  by  con- 
tinual study  of  foreign  activity,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  determined  by 
the  Admiralty  to  drop  the  following 
vessels— originally  included  in  the  pro-, 
grammes— in  sympathy  with  the  retar- 
dation of  foreign  shipbuilding:— 

1504— (Unionist) :  One  large  armoured 
cruiser  and  13  torpedo-boat  de-*' 
stroyers. 

1905-  6.— (Unionist) :     One    large  ar-. 
moured  cruiser.  < 

1906-  7.— (Liberal) :  One  battle-ship  ana 
3  destroyers.  I 

These  are  the  first  occasions  m  the 
history  of  the  Navy  when,  on  the  initia- ( 
tive  of  the  Admiralty  itself,  programmes 
already  presented  to  Parliament  have 
been  thus  reduced. 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
naval  outlay  of  the  past  years: — 


FIVE  YEARS'  ECONOMIES— £26,015,961. 
Statement  baaed  on  official  figures  showing  the  Gross  Expenditure  on  Naval  Services  for  the 
years  1904-5  to  1007-8,  together  with  the  Estimated  Gross  Expenditure  for  1908-9,  and  1909-10 
J  (in  millions  to  one  decimal  point).   ■ 


Gross  Expenditure   

Abate :  Annuity  under  the  Naval  Works'  Act, 
1895-1005....  

Expenditure  from  Loans   

Value  of  Stores  drawn  from  stock  without 

replacement  in  aid  of  cash  expenditure  . . 
Expenditure  on  behalf  of   Naval  Services 

from  Votes  of  other  Departments  

Total   

Reduction  as  compared  with  Expend,  in  1904-5 
A  pgregata  deduction   


Annual  Expenditure. 

Est'd  Expand. 

1901-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

£38-2 

£348 

£33'2 

£329 

£33  9 

£367 

•6 

10 

1-0 

1-2 

1*2 

13 

87'6 

33-8 

32-2 

8T7 

32-7 

354 

3-4 

3-3 

.  2-4 

l'O 

•9 

•8 

10 

1*2 

•5 

•2 

•4 

•4 

•s 

i 

•4 

•4 

£413 

£383 

£35-9 

£34-3 

£34-5 

£360 

£3-1 

£5o 

£7*1 

£6'9 

£28-0 
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FRUITS  OF  REFORM. 

This  unparalleled  record  of  naval 
economy  has  been  coincident  with  a 
vast  strengthening  of  the  fighting: 
efficiency  of  the  Fleet:— 

(1)  The  greatest  war  fleet  ever  orga- 
nized, comprising  the  1st  and  2nd  Divi- 
sions  of  the  Home  Fleet,  has  been 
created.  It  Is  fully  manned  entirely  with 
active-service  ratings,  and  is  always;  under 
training  at  sea.  This  command  is  complete 
in  all  its  units— battle-ship3,  armoured 
cruisers,  scouts,  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
auxiliary  vessels.  Associated  with  it,  but 
ready  for  detachment  for  service  in  distant 
waters  without  disorganising  the  defence  k 
homo  waters,  is  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

(2)  The  ships  in  reserve,  hitherto  un- 
maaned,  have  been  reorganised :  (a)  The 
new  reserve  ships  form  the  3rd  Division  of 
the  Home  Fieet,  and  have  always  on  board 
nucleus  crews  of  about  three-fifths  of  their 
war  complements,  including  all  the  principal 
officers  and  all  the  skilled  ratings.  These 
ships  carry  out  the  same  gunnery  and  other 
drills  as  fully  commissioned  vessels. 

(b)  The  older  reserve  ships  form  the  MU 
Division  of  the  Home  Fieet,  and  have 
smaller  nucleus  crews. 

The  Admiralty's  manning  policy  provides 
for  these  vessels  (a)  and  fb)  being  raised  to 
war  strength  at  a  few  hours'  notice  by 
drafting  on  board  proportions  of  active  and 
reserve  ratings. 

(3)  The  Admiralty  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  improving  the  conditions  of  life 
for  the  mea  at  sea. 

(a)  The  pay  of  the  men  of  the  Fleet  has 
been  increased.  Whereas  in  1905-6  the  sum 
voted  for  wages,  &c,  of  officers,  seamen, 
and  boys,  coastguard,  and  lioyal  Marines 
was  £6,691,000,  in  1909-10  the  amount  was 
£7,280,200,  with  8,100  fewer  men  borne. 
Thero  are  now  128,000  officers  and  active- 
service  ratings. 

(b)  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Navv 
have  so  many  men  of  the*  lower  deck 
obtained  promotion  to  the  commissioned 
ranKS.  The  Board  have  thus  given  an  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  by  which  democratic 
ideas  may  be  sympathetically  met,  and  the 
men  of  the  lower  deck  are  encouraged  *o 
Ifreater  devotion  to  their  duties  without 
impairing,  in  fact,  by  actually  adding  to,  the 
[efficiency  of  the  Navy. 

(c)  For  those  most  deserving  classes  of 
naval  ratings,  trje  stokers,  telegraphists, 
stewards,  cooks,  and  police,  new  warrant 
ranks  have  been  created,  carrying  high  pay 
*/  I  ?he  P°sition  of  petty  officers  of  the 
net  baa  been  improved,  and  the  pensions 
of  chief  petty  officers  increased. 
! (e)  A  boon  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
fNavy  by  a  cessation  of  allotment  stoppages 
When  men  are  on  leave  they  now  receive 
payment  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  drawn,  this  being  a 
'5  i  i  ^ncession,  which  is  practically 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pay  for  the  men 
tof  the  Fleet. 

(f)  The  dietary  of  the  Navy  has  been 
Varied  and  improved,  and  steps  taken  to  pro- 
ivide  every  large  man-of-war  with  a  bakery 
je  as  to  enable  the  men  of  the  lower  deck 
to  be  served  with  broad  instead  of  hard  bis- 
;uit  when  at  sea. 

(4)  A  complete  system  of  mobile  coast 


defence  by  means  of  submarines  and  vessels 
specially  adapted  for  laying  mines  has  been 
introduced,  with  the  result  that  the  country 
was  never  more  secure  against  raids  than  it 
is  to-day. 

(5)  Whereas  formerly  a  large  proportion  of 
the  torpedo  craft  of  the  Fleet  were  kept  in 
the  dockyards  without  crews,  and  were  thus 
liable  to  deteriorate,  every  torpedo-boat 
and  destroyer  in  the  British  service  is  now 
provided  either  with  a  full  crew  and 
kept  at  sea  almost  continuously,  or  has  a 
nucleus  crew  which  takes  it  to  sea  for 
periodical  practice  cruises. 

(6)  In  order  to  improve  the  training  of 
officers  who  navigate  His  Majesty's  ships,  a 
School  of  Navigation  has  been  established 
and  provided  with  a  large  staff  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

(7)  The  War  Course,  which  the  late  Admiral 
H.  J.  May  established  at  Greenwich  on  very 
modest  lines,  has  now  become  a  well-equipped 
^u*5?  fe§8  at  Portsmouth,  with  branches 
at  Chatham  and  Devonport.  Admirals,  cap- 
tains, and  commanders  attend  lectures  and 
parry    out    war    games,    and    the  cruiser 

Terpsichore''  has  been  set  aside  as  tender 
for  the  College  so  as  to  enable  strategical 
and  tactical  problems  to  be  studied  on  the 
open  sea. 

(8)  Schools  of  Instruction  in  signalling 

have  been  tounded  at  the  three  ports, 

(9)  Attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the 
creation  of  an  adequate,  well- trained  reserve 
for  the  Navy. 

(al  Th?  Roya*  F,38t  Reserve  has  been 
created  by  passing  stokers  and  seamen, 
entered  in  the  Navv  for  limited  service,  into 
the  Reserve  after  five  years'  service  at  sea. 
The  decision  thus  to  inaugurate,  side  by  side 
with  the-  long-service  system- which  is  still 
the  backbone  of  the  Navy- a  scheme  for 
short  service,  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
well-trained  reserve  readily  available  in  time 
of  war,  and  will  result  in  great  economies 
owing  to  the  saving  in  pensions  and  other 
expenditure. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  elabo- 
rated a  system  for  the  more  efficient  train- 
ing of  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
the  old  reserve  force  of  the  country  drawn 
from  the  Merchant  Navy.  Formerly  the*« 
men  were  trained  at  shore  batteries  and  on 
board  hulks,  the  fighting  equipment  of 
which  was  usually  out  of  date.  In  place  of 
this  inefficient  and  expensive  system,  the 
men  carry  out  their  periodical  training  on 
board  modern  6hips  in  commission,  thu3 
enabling  them  to  handle  the  guns  and  other 
equipment  which  they  would  have  to  use  in 
time  of  v/ar. 

(10)  The  moraie  of  the  Navy  ha3  been 
improved  by  getting  rid  of  a  large  number 
of  men  of  bad  or  questionable  character. 

(11)  Immense  sums  have  been  spent  in 
installing  the  most  efficient  wireless  system 
in  all  vessels,  which  are  able  to  communi- 
cate direct  with  tho  powerful  "wireless" 
station  at  the  Admiralty  while  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  Orders  to  the  Mediterranean 
are  dispatched  by  these  means. 

(12)  Large  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
in  providing  the  Fleet  with  the  best  instru- 
ments for  "  controlling  fire,"  and  with 
machines  for  cooling  the  magazines. 

(18)  B|  attention  to  gunnery  the  hitting 
power  of  the  Navy  has  beeu  trebled. 
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(14)  Manoeuvres  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before  are  now  helc|  each  summer.  In 
1909  850  ships  participated,  all  fully  manned. 

(15)  Admirals  at  sea  hare  been  provided 
with  large  staffs  for  the  first  time  to  assist 
them  in  training  their  commands,  and  a  War 
Council  has  been  established  at  the 
Admiralty. 

(10)  The  mechanical  equipment  at  the 
RoyaJ  Dockyards  has  been  modernised,  re- 
sulting in  vast  economies  and  greater  dis- 
patch in  building  and  repairing  His  Majesty's 
ships, 

THE  RACE  IN  DREADNOUGHTS: 
ENGLAND'S  LEAD. 

Attention  has  recently  been  mainly- 
directed  to  the  race  in  Dreadnoughts. 
One  point  is  to  be  noted.  The  British 
Dreadnought  was  not  a  revolutionary 
ship  because  of  its  size,  for  it  was 
actually  smaller  when  laid  down  than  a 


ship  already  under  construction  in 
Japan  —  the  "  Satsuma  "  —  and  only 
slightly  bigger  than  battle-ships  \ 
building  in  Kussia— the  "  Pervosvanni  1 
—and  her  sister.  Its  novelty  lay  in  Its 
design;  It  mounted  only  big  armour* 
piercing  guns— i2in.  pieces— and  small 
guns  for  repelling  attack  by  torpedo 
craft.  Iy  had  no  secondary  weapons, 
such  as  the  familiar  6in.  gun,  of  which 
formerly  battle-ships  had  usually  car- 
ried  a  dozen  or  more.  Owinsr  to  the 
progress  of  fire  control  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  torpedo — which  now  has  a 
range  of  7,000  yards— it  was  held  that 
the  6in.  gun  was  no  longer  of  value 
because  the  battle  range  would  be  so 
vast  in  order  to  keep  the  battle-ships 
outside  the  range  of  the  torpedo. 

At  present  the  position  of  the  leading 
Powers  in  vessels  more  or  less  cor- 
responding  to  the  Dreadnought  type  ii 
as  follows  :— 


DREADNOUGHTS  BUILT,  BUILDING,  AND  PROJECTED. 
Great  Britain, 


Name. 


1.  — Dreadnought 

2.  — Indomitable 

3.  — Inflexible  . 

4.  — Invincible  . 
6.— Belierophon 

6.  — TemGraire  . 

7.  — Superb  

8.  — St.  Vincent  . 

9.  — Collingwood . 

10.  — Vanguard. . . 

11.  — Neptune  . . . 

1 2 .  — I  nd  ef  a  tiga  bl  e 

13.  — Hercules  . . . 

14.  — -Colossus  . .  . 

15.  — Orion   

16.  — Lion  

17.  — 5   

18.  — 6   

19.  — 7   

20.  — 8  ...  


Displace- 
ment (tons) 


900 
250 
250 
250 
600 
600 
600 
250 
250 
250 
250 
,000 
,250 
,250 
,250 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Knots. 


22.4 
23.7 
27.4 
28.6 
21.8 
22-7 
21.62 

II 

21 
21 

25 
21 
21 
21 

25 
23 
23 
23 
23 


Laid  down. 


Oct. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Deo. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


2,  1905 
1,  1906 
5, 1906 
2, 1906 
3, 1906 
1, 1907 
6, 1907 
30, 1907 
8, 1903 
3, 1903 
Jan.  19,1909 
Feb.  £3,1909 
July  19, 1909 
Aug.  5,  1909 
Nov.  1909 
Nov.  1909 
April  1910 
April  1910 
April  1910 
April  1910 


Completed  or 
to  be  completed; 

Dec. 

1906 

Juno 

1908 

Oct. 

1908 

Mar. 

1909 

Feb. 

1909  ( 

May 

1909  i 

June 

1909 

Feb. 

1910  i 

March 

1910  { 

Marcn 

191Q ' 

Jan. 

1911  ! 

Feb. 

3911 

July 

1911  j 

July 

1911  < 

Nov. 

1911 

Nov. 

1911 

March 

1912 

March 

1912 

March 

1912 

March 

1912 

Germany. 


Name. 


1.  — Nassau   

2.  — Westfalen    . . 

3.  — ilheinland   . . 

4.  — Posen   

5.  — Von  der  Tann 

6.  — Ostfricsland 

7.  — Helgoland    . . 

8.  — E.  Beowulf  . . 
0. — G   

10.  — H   

11.  — B.  Helmdal  . . 
32. — E.  Hildebrand 
13. — E.  Frithjof  .. 


Displace- 
ment (tons). 


17,679 
17,679 
17,960 
17,960 
18,700 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
18,700 
18,700 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 


Knots. 


19*5 
19-5 
19.5 
19.5 

25 

19-5 

19.$ 

19.5 

25 

25 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 


Laid  down. 


July 

July 

August 

August 

March 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

May 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

March 

August 

March 

Marcfc 

March 

March 

June 

March 

March 

Nov. 


BEEADN  OUGHTS. 
V.  8,  A. 
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Name. 

Displace- 
ment (tons). 

Knots. 

Laid  down. 

Completed  or 
to  be  completed. 

.             _  - 

16,000 
16.00Q 
20,000 
20,000 
21,825 
21,825 
26,000 
26,000 

18-87 
IS.  5 

21 
21 

20.75 
20. 75 
21 
21 

Dec.  1906 

Ticp           1 GOA 

±JKs\jm  XvKJO 

Dec.  16,1907 
Nov.  1907 
Mar.    9, 1909 
Feb.  22,1909 
Nov.  1909 
Nov.  1909 

Oct.  1909 
Dec.  1909 
July  1910 
August  1910 
July  1911 
July  1911 
June  1912 
June  1912 

North  Dakota  

4. — Delaware  

5.— Florida   

6.— Utah   

7. — Wyoming   

6. — Oklahoma   

Japan. 

Name. 

Displace- 
ment (tons). 

Knots. 

Laid  down. 

Completed  or 
to  be  completed. 

h — Satsuma   

19,250 
19,730 
20.800 
18,650 
18,650 
20,800 

20 

20-5 

20-5 

25 
25 

20.5 

May  15,1905 
Mar.  15,1905 
Jan.  18, 1909 
Dec.  1908 
—  1909 
April  1,1909 

June  1909 
June  1910 
July  1911 
July  1911 
Nov.  1911 
July  1911 

2.— Aid   

3. — Kawaclii   

5. — B.  Cruiser   

6.— Settsu   

FltANCE. 

Name. 

Displace- 
ment (tons). 

Knots. 

Laid  down. 

Completed  or 
to  be  completed,  i 

1. — Voltaire   

18,027 
18,027 
18,027 
18,027 
18,027 
18,027 

19.5 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 

June  1907 
Oct.  1907 
August  1907 
Jan.  1908 
May  1908 
Nov.  1907 

April  1911 
July  1911 
July  1911 
April      1911  . 
July  1911 
July  1912 

2.— Diderot   

3. — Condorcet   

4. — Danton  

5. — Miraheau  

6, — Vergniaud   

Name. 

Displace- 
ment (tons). 

Knots. 

1. — Dante  Alighieri   

18,302 
13,302 
21,000 
21,000 

23 

3.  — Michel  Angelo  

4.  — Gaiileo-Gaiiiei   

23 
22 
22 

! 

Laid  down. 


June   6, 1909 


Completed  or 
to  be  completed. 


June 
Juno 


1912 
1912 


GUNS. 

The  armament  of  these  vessels 
varies : — 

Britain  s  The  Dreadnought  carries  ten 
12in.  guns,  with  twenty-four  3iu.,  only 
eight  of  the  big  guns  bearing  on  either 
broadside.  In  later  ships— improved 
Dreadnoughts— all  the  big  guns  bear  on 
either  broadside,  and  the  ahead  and 
astern  fire  is  increased,  while  the  4in. 
gun— 20  in  number— replaces  the  3in. 
weapon.  The  Invincible  and  her  sisters 
carry  eight  12in.  guns— all  bearing  on 
either  broadside— and  sixteen  4in. 
♦vA™6!1^.1  ,  Th*  armament  resembles 
that  of  British  vessels,  the  "  Michigan  " 
a  i  it  lSo,util  Carolina "  having  eight, 
and  the  four  others  ton  12in.  guns,  with 
twenty-two  3in.  or  fourteen  5in,  guns  as 
anti-torpedo  weapons. 

Germany  i  The  earlier  ships,  in  addi- 
tlon  to  twelve  llin.  guns,  mount  a 
dozen  5'9in.  quickfirers.  They  are 
apparently    over-gunned,    with  inade- 


quate coal  supplies.  In  later  ships  the 
armament  is  believed  to  have  been 
changed.  ; 

France;  These  six  vessels  are  enlarged 
Lora  kelsons,  with  four  12in.,  twelve* 
y^tin.,  and  sixteen  3in.  guns. 

Japan:  Details  of  armament  are  in- 
certain,  but  the  vessels  are  believed  to 
carry  6m.  quickfirers,  in  addition  to 
twelve  12in.  guns. 

Russia,  Brazil,  and  ita?y:  Twelve  12in 
£uns  are  carried  in  each  of  these  sjaipa. 
in  association  with  sixteen  to  twenty- 
two  4'7in.  guns. 

The  fighting  power  of  a  ship  is  judged 
not  by  the  number  of  guns  mounted, 
but  by  the  maximum  number  which 
can  be  used  at  various  bearings,  and 
the  fire  of  which  can   be  effective] y 

controlled."  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
the  British  and  American  Fleets,  with 
practically  the  same  efficient  system  of 
gunnery,  the  armament  is  on  the  simple 
all-big  principle. 
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WORLD'S  76  DREADNOUGHTS. 
In  addition  to  the  Powers  mentioned 
above,  the  following  are  building  or 
have  projects  for  large  armoured  ships 
of  the  Dreadnought  type: — 

Russia:  Four  (all  laid  down  in  1909). 
Ausiria-Hungary  s  Four  (none  laid 
down).  Brazii:  Three  (two  to  be  corn- 
Chili:  Two  (not  laid 


down).  Spain:  Three  (none  laid  down). 
Argentina:  Three  (none  laid  down). 

The  Dreadnought  was  laid  down  iu 
October,  1903,  and  now  there  aro  76 
vessels  of  the  same  type  built,  building, 
or  projected. 

In  summary  the  present  position  of 
the  principal  Powers  In  Dreadnoughts 
is  a3  follows: — 


1 

Complete. 

Launched. 

Building. 

Projected. 

Total. 

Great  Britain   j 

7 

5 

2 

6* 

20 

Germany  

2 

6 

5 

13 

4 

2 

6 
8 

United  States   

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

6 
3 

Brazil  

2 

1 

4t 

4 

Italy   

1 

3 

4 

*  Two  to  be  laid  down  in  November,  1900,  and  four  in  April,  1910. 
+  The  money  lor  those  has  not  yet  (Nov.,  1909)  been  voted. 
In  1910,  in  accordance  with  her  Navy  !  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  and  a  number  . 
Law,  Germany  will  lay  down  four  more  !  of  submarines.    Her  estimated  expendi- . 
large   armoured   ships,   two   protected  !  ture  for  the  year  will  exceed  £20,1-00,000,  ( 
PRE-DREADNOUGHT   BATTLE-SHI  PS. 

(Launched  since  1893.)  


Great  Britain. 


Ton3. 

2  Lord  Nelson   !  16,500 

8  King  Edward  VII.  I  16,350 

8  Formidable   !  15,000 

9  Majestic   I  11,900 

5  Duncan   ;  11,000 

0  Canopus    12,950 

2  Triumph   :  11,800 


40  Ships  of   i  589,200 


United  States. 


Tons. 

2  Idaho  I  13,000 

6  Louisiana   !  10,000 

5  Virginia   ;  14,948 

3  Maine  !  12,300 

3  Alabama     . ...  11,5*35 

2  Kearsage  i  11,540 

1  Iowa   j  11,340 

22  Ships  of  ;  302,753 


Germany. 


5  Deutschland 
5  Braunschweig 
5  Wittelsbach 
5  Kaiser  Clasa 


20  Ships  of   211,233 


Tona. 
12,997 
12,997 
11,643 
10,614 


The  strength  of  the  other  Powers  in  |  Japan:  Eleven  of  152,444  tons.  Ryssiai  t 
Pre-Dreadnought  battle-ships  is:—  Eight  of  112,092  tons.    Italy:  Eight  of  v. 

Franss:     Fifteen    of    192,686    tons.  I  95,418  tons.    Austria:  Six  of  74,103  tone. ; 
CRUISERS— BUILT  AND  BUILDING. 


1st  Class. 


2nd  Class. 


3rd  Class. 


No. 
45 


Tons. 
551.000 
15  of  180,595 
9  of  93,545 


Great  Britain   

United  States  

German v   , 

France   i  15  of  109,027 

Japan   ii  13  of  138,052 

Itu^ia    6  of  63,336 

Italy  ji  7  of  61,210 


No.  Tons. 
34  of  199,200 
3  of  20,620 


6  of 

12  of 

4  of 

8  of 

3  of 


34,215 
78.541 
23,306 
52,610 
17,303 


No.  Tons. 

.34  of  109,305 

14  of  48.799 
32  of  107,055 
21  of  66,773 

15  of  51,783 
2  of  6,391 

13  of  30,789 


TORPEDO  FLOTILLAS— BUILT  AND  BUILDING. 


Destroyers. 


Great  Britain  , 
United  States 
Germany  .... 

France   

Japan   

EusKia   

Italy  


136* 
32 

101* 
75 
55 
80 
20 


Torpedo  Boats. 


145 

35 

74  (old) 
264  (mostly  old) 

82 
101 

91 


Submarines. 


65 
28 


105 
12 


*  10  more  ordered  October,  1901.  **  12  more  ordered  1909. 

(Those  statistics  are  based  on  figures  in  the  Naval  Annual  of  1909.) 
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NOW  AND  IN  1 912. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  for 
September,  1909,  Mr.  Archibald  Eurd 
contrasted  the  strength  of  the  British 
jand  German  battle-ships  in  gun  power, 
ghowirig  the  number  and  the  penetra- 
tive power  of  all  their  main  guns 
according  to  an  admitted  formula. 

(Theoretical  penetration  in  inches  of  the  best 
Krupp  armour  at  5,000  yards,  using  capped 
projectiles) :- 


Great  Britain. 


Guns.  Penetration. 
72  =  17$  inches 
84  =  15  to  10  inches 
6*«iH  inches 
20  =  10  inches 
72«6|  to  9  inches 

B16  with  a  penetration 
varying  from  17  J  to 
8 1  inches 


Germany. 


Guns.  Penetration. 

None 

None 
40  =  12  inches 

None 
40=  inches 

80  =  12  to  8 J  inches 


Continuing,  Mr.  Hurd  gave  the 
appended  synopsis  of  the  naval  posi- 
tion : — 

At  present  the  British  Navy  is  above 
the  Two-Power  Standard.  Next  year  it 
will  still  be  above  the  Two-Power  Stan- 
dard, 

Total  Naval  Expenditure. 
(In  Millions  Steeling  Carried  to  One  Decimal.) 


"  In  1311,  the  German,  French,  and 
American  Fleets  will  be  strengthened 
by  a  number  of  new  ships— how  many 
is  subject  for  speculation,  and  not  for 
definite  assertion.  In  this  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  under  last  year's  pro- 
gramme only  two  armoured  shins  were 
laid  down  for  the  British  Fleet,  our 
lead  will  decrease. 

"  In  1912,  the  German  Navy  will  have 
benefited  by  the  recent  acceleration  of 
shipbuilding,  and  the  British  margin 
of  superiority  in  the  most  modern 
armoured  ships  might  have  almost  dis- 
appeared had  it  not  been  determined  to 
lay  down  eight  British  battle-ships  of 
an  improved  Dreadnought  type  in  the 
next  six  months. 

"In  1913,  the  German  Fleet  will  gain 
by  at  least  four  more  large  armoured 
ships;  next  year's  British  programme 
must  neutralise  this  accession  of  Ger- 
man naval  power." 


COST  OF  THE  GREAT  FLEETS. 

Nothing  indicates  better  the  extent 
of  the  present  competition  than  the  pro- 
gressive expenditure  of  the  Great  Powers 
on  their  fleets  as  revealed  in  the  follow- 
ing omcial  figures: — 


Year. 

Britain. 

Germany. 

U.S 

A. 

France. 

Eussia. 

1900 

29* 

9 

7« 

13 

3 

12 

5 

8 

8 

1901 

so. 

9 

9 

8 

16 

0 

13 

1 

2 

9. 

3 

1902 

31- 

0 

10- 

16 

2 

12 

10. 

4 

1903 

33. 

7 

10. 

4 

16 

8 

12 

5 

12. 

3 

1904 

36. 

8 

10. 

I 

20. 

1 

12. 

5 

11. 

9 

1905 

33- 

1 

11. 

24« 

4 

12. 

7 

12. 

3 

1906 

31. 

4 

12. 

0 

21. 

3 

13. 

0 

12. 

4 

1907 

31. 

4 

13. 

6 

21. 

2 

12. 

4 

8. 

8 

1903 

32. 

3 

16. 

5 

25. 

8 

12. 

7 

9. 

8 

1909 

35. 

1 

19- 

5 

28. 

1 

13. 

3 

9. 

8 

A^gggjIg^_£^?^v^Q^.s?.RUCTI0y  Armaments. 


1900 

9-7 

3-4 

1901 

10.4 

4*9 

1902 

10-4 

5-0 

1903 

11.4 

4.9 

1904 

13.5 

4*6 

1905 

11.2 

4.9 

1906 

10.8 

5-3 

1907 

9-2 

6-2 

1903 

8.0 

8.3 

1909 

10.2 

10.7 

4.3 
5.2 
4.7 
5.3 
0.5 

11.8 
8-6 

6-  7 

7-  7 
10.0 


5.7 
5.7 
5-1 
5.3 
5.7 


3-1 

3.0 
2.9 


PERSONNEL  OP  THE  WORLD'S  FLEETS. 


Flekt. 


Active  Strength. 


Britain   

JnitKi  States 

Germany  

franco   

3lUH>;a  

,taly   

luatria   

fapan  , 


Men. 
128,000 
44,500 
50,500 
50,800 
60,8  08 
29,000 
14,208 
40,000 


Effective  Reserves.* 


67,323 

None 

50,000 

00,000 

40,000 

33,000 

20,000 

Unkuown 


4  In  the  case  of  foreign  fleets  the  figures  are  approximate  only. 
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In  the  British  Fleet,  only  1,638  sea- 
men and  5,511  stokers  are  Bhort-service, 
and  all  the  remainder  are  long-service 
men — that  is,  engaged  for  12  years.  The 
average  period  of  service  in  the  Fleet 
is  10  years  9  months. 

The  period  of  service  in  the  German 
Fleet  is  three  years,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  volunteers  who  serve  longer; 
in  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and 
Austria  it  is  about  four  years;  in 
Russia  five  to  seven  years;  and  in  Japan 
four  years  for  conscripts  and  seven 
years  for  volunteers.  Consequently,  the 
British  seamen  serve  for  longer  than 
the  men  of  other  fleets,  and  should  be 
far  more  efficient.  They  cost  about 
twice  as  much  as  conscripts. 

DISTRIBUTION  O?  THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

In  home  waters  the  fully-manned 
ships — Home  and  Atlantic  Fleets— under 
Admiral   Sir    W.   H.   May    and  Vice- 


Admirals  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg 
and  Sir  A.  B.  Milne,  with  11  other 
admirals,  comprise: — 

22  Baitle-ships  and  14  Armoured 
Cruisers  (including  7  of  the  Dread- 
nought type);  12  other  Cruisers  and 
Scouts;  48  Destroyers;  52  Submarines; 
8  Auxiliaries. 

In  addition,  the  following— mostly 
older — vessels  are  kept  in  horns  waters 
on  a  peacs  footing,  ready  for  rapid 
mobilisation : — 

21  Battle-ships  j  13  Armoured  Cruisers; 
49  other  Cruisers,  Scouts,  and  Gun- 
Boats;  75  Destroyers;  36  Coastal  De- 
stroyers; 12  Auxiliaries. 

Total,  362,  comprising  the  sea-going 
fleet  in  home  waters  on  mobilisation. 

There  are  also  torpedo  craft  for  the 
local  defence  of  ports  and  harbours. 
IN  FOREIGN  WATERS. 

In  foreign  waters  the  following  ships' 
are  maintained,  all  fully  manned:—  I 


Fleet  or  Squadron. 

Battle- 
ships. 

Armoured 
Cruisers. 

Cruisers. 

Destroyers. 

Others. 

Total. 

6 

0 

4 

11 

2 

23 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4  'I 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

2 

6 

16 

28 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Cape  of  Good  nope   

0 
0 

oo 

3 
5 

0 
0 

0 

3 

3 
8 

West  Coast  of  America  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

COLONIAL  CO  OPERATION. 

As  a  result  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Conference,  held  in  London  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1909,  it  has  been  settled  that 
New  Zealand  will  continue  to  make  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  addition  will 
present  a  Dreadnought-Cruiser,  which 
will  be  stationed  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will 
cease  to  pay  a  voluntary  subvention  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  will  proceed  to 
organise  a  Fleet  of  her  own,  receiving, 
temporarily,  a  subsidy  from  the  Im- 
perial Government.  For  the  Dread- 
nought Battle-ship  which  was  offered 
will    be    substituted    a  Dreadnought- 
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Cruiser,  which  will  also  be  stationed  in 
Pacific  waters.  .  . 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  to 
found  a  small  Navy  of  her  own,  consist-/ 
ing  at  first  only  of  a  few  second-class'; 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  Canada  will; 
take  over  the  dockyards  at  Esquimau, 
and  Halifax. 

In  conformity  with  the  arrangement 
with  the  Australasian  Dominions  the 
existing  Eastern  Fleet  will  be  reorga-j 
nised,  and  will  comprise  three  fleet 
units,  each  comprising  1  Dreadnought, 
3  Second-class  Cruisers,  6  Destroyers, 
and  3  Submarines,  stationed  (1)  in  the 
East  Indies  (Royal  Navy);  (2)  in  China 
waters  (Royal  Navy  eubventioned  by 
New  Zealand);  (3)  Australian  waters 
(Australian  Navy). 
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ORGANISATION  OF  ARMIES. 

The  organisation  of  armies  has  be- 
come fairly  uniform  in  all  civilised 
states.  In  the  armies  of  to-day,  in 
peace  time,  and  taking  a  whole  army 
together  the  average  proportions  are 
about  150  cavalry  men  and  6  guns  to 
every,  1,000  infantry.  In  war,  however, 
the  infantry  absorbs  more  reserve 
elements  in  proportion  than  the  other 
arms,  whose  efficiency   would  bo  dis- 

i  turbed  at  the  most  anxious  moment  by 
the  influx  of  fresh  horses  and  un- 
suppled  reservists,  and  the  relative 
proportions    might    be    roughly  100 

»  cavalrymen  and  4  guns  per  1,000  in- 
fantry. 

The  higher  units  of  organisation 
are:  the  army  corps,  of  two  or  three 
divisions,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
?Mln&ers>  fighting  strength  about 
30,000;  the  division  (which  is  the 
highest  unit  in  the  British  service)  of 
two  or  three  infantry  brigades  (12 
battalions),  the  divisional  artillery  of 
50  *75  guns,  and  a  few  oavalry  and  en- 
gineers, strength,  in  combatants  only, 
about  16,000;  the  cavalry  division  of 
two  or  three  cavalry  brigades  with 
horse  artillery;  and  the  brigade  (in 
the  case  of  infantry  4-6  battalions,  and 

1  IS  th£L°-f  cayalry  6-12  squadrons).  In 
the    Britisn    service,    besides  cavalry 

;  brigades  there  are  mixed  brigades  of 
oavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  horse 
artillery,  called  mounted  brigades. 
Abroad  the  artillery  is  organised  in 
brigades    of    12-15    batteries,  but  tho 

i  British  artillery  "  brigade  "  is  a  small 

.unit  of  two  or  three  batteries. 

In  Continental  Europe  the  army 
corps  is  also  the  peace  unit  of  organi- 
sation, with  one  large  district  per- 
manently assigned  to  it  for  quarters, 
mr,_aUilng»  and  sometimes  recruiting. 
The  usual  smaller  taotical  units  are  the 
battalion  (generally  1,000  rifles)  of  in- 
fantry, the  squadron  of  cavalry  (about 
150  sabres),  and  the  battery  of  artillery 
(4  to  8,  usually  6,  guns). 
Several  divisions  or  army   corps  in 

;  war  are  grouped  as  an  army;  four  or 
five    such    armies    with    their  own 

|  generals,  staffs  and  organisation,  would 

[  form    the    whole    "  field    army "  of 
France  or  Germany. 
The  command  of  the  armed  forces  of 

|  the  nation  is  always  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  or  the  President.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  the  rule  for  tho  Sovereign 
to  command  the  field  army  himself, 
and  as  naturally  it  often  happens  that 
the  Sovereign  is  not  the  ablest  soldier 
in  his  army,  he  is  provided  with  a  chief 
of  the  staff,  who  practically  directs 
operations,  though,  of  course,  the 
Sovereign  has  to  give  the  decisive  word. 
*5  proportion  as  the  commander  is 
capable  of  directing  operations  himself 
the  chief  of  the  staff  diminishes  in 
importance.  William  I.  of  Prussia  gave 
his  most  fateful  orders  in  strict  accor- 
lance  with  the  advice  of  Moltke,  while 


Napoleon  ordered  every  detail  himself 
and  caused  them  merely  to  be  registered 
by  his  chief  of  staff,  whose  first  quali- 
fication was  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  transacting  business.  The  staff  or 
administrative  machinery  consists  of 
the  general  staff— charged  with  matters 
directly  affecting  the  operations;  the 
personal  staff  (aides-de-camp),  who  con- 
stitute a  general's  "  military  family  "  • 
the  routine  staff,  which  deals  with  pro- 
motions, pay  and  pensions,  casualties, 
&c. ;  and  the  quartermaster-general's 
staff,  dealing  with  food,  munitions  of 
war,  clothing,  and  so  on.  Barracks, 
finance,  &c,  are  entrusted  to  different 
branches. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  the  chief  of 
the  general  staff  supervises  the  general 
staff  work,  and  is  the  representative 
army  adviser  to  the  Sovereign,  while 
the  other  staffs  work  under  the  Minis- 
ter of  War.  But  elsewhere  the  Minister 
of  War,  or  sometimes  a  specially- 
designated  "  commander-in-chief,"  con- 
trols the  whole  under  the  Sovereign. 
In  France,  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere 
there  is  no  commander-in-chief,  but  the 
Minister  of  War  is  the  president  of  a 
responsible  committee  of  senior 
generals. 

Great  Britain — The  forces  of  the 
Crown  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (a) 
Regular,  (b)  Territorial.  The  former 
Militia  has  been  converted  into  "special 
reserves "  for  the  regular  army,  and 
the  Volunteers  and  Imperial  Yeomanry 
consolidated  as  the  Territorial  Force 
(1907).  All  these  are  voluntarily 
enlisted. 

The  Regular  Army  on  the  1st  October,  1903. 


Estab- 
lishment. 

Strength. 

Regular  Armt  : — 
British  Establishment 
Indian  Establishment 
Staffs,  Departments,  <fcc 

Reserves  : — 

Army  Reserve   

Special  Reserve  

173,516* 
76,155 
3,464 

171,214 
75,919 
3,322 

253,135 

250,455 

142,000t 
80,301* 

2,000 

133,949 
71,536 

1,793 

224,301 

207,278 

♦Not  including   Indian  native  troopa  on  Colonial 
Service, 
t  Estimated  Establishment. 

t  Including  Irish  Yeomanry  (which  was  not  transferred 
to  Territorial  Forco)  aud  remaining  Militiamen. 

In  addition  there  were  4,195  officers 
and  men  of  Indian  native  troops  in 
Imperial  pay  in  the  Colonies  and 
China. 

The  regimental  establishments  and 
strengths  for  the  last  ten  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
includes  all  ranks,  and  uative  troopa 
on  Imperial  service,  &c. 
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Jan.,  1900 
„  1901 
„  1902 
„  1903 

Oct.,  1903 
„  1904 
„  1905 
„  1906 
ii  1907 
1908 


Establishment. 


249,466 

277,366 

284,429 

284,378 

285,925 

281,429 

286.0361 

286;i41f 

255,288t 

255,22lf 


Strength. 


301,544 
421,173 
397,682 
324,65$ 
292,411 
287,240 
272,133 
263,117 
248,487 
251,324* 


+  or  - 


Extra      for  South 

African  War. 
Extra  for  Somaliland 
(borrowed  Indian 
troops  chiefly). 


*  Includes  old  Militia  Permanent  Staff  transferred  to  the  regimental  strength  of  the  Army 
f  The  Estimates  allowed  more  men  than  were  intended  to  be  raised  as  a  working  margin.   The  deheits  shown  -ie 
A  chiefly  accounted  for  under  tins  head. 


Recruiting  is  conducted  by  a  special 
recruiting  staff  and  by  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  non-regular  forces. 

Enlistments.— Since  the  Boer  War 
many  different  terms  of  enlistment 
have  been  tried,  but  7  years  with  the 
colours  and  5  in  the  reserve  has  again 
become  the  normal  for  the  infantry  of 
the  line. 


12  years  colours. . 
9  colours,  8  reserve 
7  colours,  5  reserve 
6  colours,  6  reserve 
3  colours,  9  reserve 

Other  terms   

Ee-enlisted   after  12 
years'  service 


Totals 


1905-6. 


1,722 
17,710 
6,769 
304 
7,473 
3,121 

1,266 


38,365 


1906-7. 


1,561 

25,376 
3,176 
2,057 
3,336 

48 


35,554 


1907-8. 


1,551 

24,856 
3,589 
3,449 
4,442 

87 


37,974 


For  special  reasons  men  are  taken 
below  the  standard  of  height,  age,  &c. 
Numbers  in  1905-6,  460;  1906-7,  696; 
1907-8,  844. 

Trades,  etc.,  of  Men  Offering  Themselves. 


1907-8. 

In- 
spected. 

Re- 
jected. 

Occupations  classified 
Professional,  Students,  &c. 

29,448 
14,399 

14,777 

363 
2,192 

8,463 
3,997 

4,582 
77 
246 

61,182 

17,365 

recruits  in  1905-6;  12.113  in  1906-7;  11.470 
in  1907-8;  also  603,  646,  and  509  to  the 
navy  in  the  same  years. 

About  one-half  on  joining  were  under 
19,  and  three-quarters  under  22. 

Acceptance  and  Rejections  (in  the  United 
Kingdom),  1907-8. 


Recruits  offering  themselves  

Rejected  by  recruiting  authorities  as 

unfit   

Rejected  by  approving  authorities  as 

unfit   

Failed  to  appear  for  examination, 

deserted  before  joining,  &c  

Joined  their  corpa  


77,526 

27,170 

2,723 

10,464 
37,169  ; 


The  difference   between  these  totals  t 
and  those  shown  under   recruiting  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  enlistments* 
elsewhere  than  in  U.K. 

Rejections,  &c,  within  three  months  after 
joining,  1907-8. 


"  Bought  out "   

"  Not  likely  to  become  eflicient ' 
Other  causes  


Total. 


90i 
689 
1,375 


Desertions,  1907-8. 


Deserted  

Rejoined  or  recovered 


Net  loss  , 


2,938  i 
1,728  i 

1,210  | 


*  Such  as  carmen,  porters,  shop  assistants,  clerks. 

The  Militia  and  Special  Reserve  con- 
tributed to  the   regular   army  12,409 


LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  i  Average  about  4  J  years 
Length  of  service  of  men  serving 
1907-8  (excluding  borrowed  Indian 
native  and  Colonial  troops),  of  231,551 
accounted  for: — 


Underi  Under 
1  yr.  1  2  yrs. 

Under 
3  yrs. 

Under 
4  yrs. 

Under 
5  yrs. 

Underj  Under 
6  yrs.  1  7  yrs. 

Under 
8  yrs. 

Under 
9  yrs. 

Underi  Under 
10  yrs.j  10-15 

Over 
15  yrs, 

All  arms... 

34,717]  29,316 

27,282 

21,132 

14,772 

14,485i  18,005 

20,406 

6,818 

5,868,1  21,834 

16,816 

Ages  of  Men  Serving. 


Colonies,  Egypt,  &c . . 

Total   

Undr.18 

18 

19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

85-39 

Over  39 

Total. 

3,598 
689 
559 

10,890 
866 
437 

18,482 
537 
2,278 

42,546 
37,261 
21,239 

22,254 
25,487 
12,878 

11,496 
5,969 
4,327 

7,465 
2,181 
1,833 

2,083 
833 
372 

118,814 
72,672 
48,923 

4,745 

11,693 

21,297 

101,046 

60,619 

21,792 

11,429 

2,788 

235,409 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 


Thus  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
homo  army  consists  of  men  of  20-29,  and 
about  one-sixth  consists  of  men 
under  20.  Six-sevenths  of  the  army  in 
India  consists  of  men  of  20-29  years  of 
age,  and  three-quarters  of  the  army  in 
the  Colonies. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  present 
British  army  is  a  true  short-service 
force,  stiffened  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  one-fourth  by  men  of  nine  years 
service  and  upwards.  The  terms  of 
enlistment  most  suitable  for  the  com- 
bined needs  of  home  and  oversea 
service  have  been  found  empirically, 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  main- 
tained unless  the  governing  conditions 
are  modified. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  a 
short-service  army  is  the  production  of 
trained  reserves.  The  numbers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  are.  of  course,  much 
below  those  produced  by  a  compulsory 
service  system.  But  the  average  length 
of  service  for  the  British  soldier  is 
about  years,  as  against  the  Con- 
tinental two  or  three,  and  one-quarter 
of  the  army  has  more  than  9  years'  | 
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colour  service.  In  these  circumstances 
the  strength  of  the  reserves  is  satisfac- 
tory, especially  as  the  Regular  army  at 
home  is  principally  an  expeditionary 
force  for  operations  in  distant  lands,  a 
form  of  warfare  for  which  universal 
service  armies  are  unavailable,  and 
great  numerical  strength,  generally, 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

For  any  such  vital  quarrel  as  would 
call  forth  the  full  reserve  strength  of 
a  Continental  power,  the  Special 
Reserves  and  the  Territorials,  not  to 
mention  volunteers  "  for  the  war," 
equally  come  into  the  reckoning. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  composed  of 
men  who  have  served  with  the  colours 
and  remain  liable  to  be  called  out  up 
to  the  expiry  of  the  twelfth  year  from 
the  date  of  their  original  enlistment. 

Section  D  is  composed  of  men  who 
have  completed  their  12  years  and  re- 
engage for  a  further  four  years  Reserve 
service.  Section  A  is  a  part  of  tho 
general  Reserve,  which  undertakes  to 
rejoin  on  emergencies  not  grave  enough 
to  justify  a  general  mobilisation.  Sec-, 
tion  B  is  the  ordinary  Reserve. 


Strength  of  the  Army  Reseeves  (October  1st,  190S) 
[Section  A. 


B. 


Cavalry   

Infantry   

Royal  Horse  and  Field  Artillery 

Royal  Garrison  Artillery  

Royal  Engineers   

Other  Corps   


4,016 

626 

415 

453 


5,510 


7,709 
73,459 
11,188 
7,612 
3,888 
7,135 


JU0,991 


D. 


1,122 
13,154 
1,167 
1,115 
401 
489 


17,448 


Total. 


8,831 
90,029 
12,981 
8,727 
4,704 
8,077 


133,940 


Ages  of  Reservists:  97,516  under  30: 
32,305  under  35;  3,974  under  40:  154  over 
40. 

Command  and.  Officers.— The  Army  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Army  Council  at  the  War 
Office,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  YV'ar  is  the  head.  Great  Britain  is 
divided  into  large  "  commands "  and 
subdivided  into  "  districts "  for  imme- 
diate command  of  troops. 

The  officers  are  recruited  from  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich; 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst; 
from  junior  officers  of  the  Special  Re- 
serve and  Territorial  Force,  and  Uni- 
versity candidates.  For  the  provision 
of  large  reserves  of  officers  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps  was  formed  in  1907,  the 
University  and  School  Volunteer  and 
Cadet  Corps  being  merged  in  it. 

Punishments,  &c,  19C8.— Percentage  of 
courts-martial  held  to  average  strength 
of  the  Army  3*1.  Percentage  of  men 
fined  for  drunkenness  (second  and  sub- 
sequent acts)  24,357,  or  6*8  per  cent. 

Coed  Conduct  Badges.— Men  with  ore 
badge  52,519,  with  two  38,220,  with  three 
or  more  8,584;  percentage  of  men  with  I 
badges  to  total  strength  49  3.  3,535  good 
conduct  medals  (18  years'  service  with 
irreproachable  character). 

Health   of   tho   Army,   1008.— Deaths 
lU  i  7ro4„r9r  per  1'000  of  strength;  in-  | 
elided  2,455,  or  10*4  per  1,000.  ' 


Owing  chiefly  to  better  sanitation  the 
health  of  the  Army  in  India  is  im- 
proving year  by  year.  I 


Per  thousand. 


Admissions  to 

hospital  . . . 
Deaths  


1901-5. 

190G. 

1907. 

983.4 
12.07 

871-0 
10.43 

756.4 
8-18 

South  Africa  is  the  healthiest  station 
(admissions  398*4  per  1,000,  deaths  4-07)  • 
next  comes  the  United  Kingdom,  witli 
4^8-0  admissions  and  3'14  deaths;  the 
Mediterranean  stations  come  third 
with  523*0  and  4*29;  the  remainder  are 
considerably  more  unhealthy.  (Figures 
tor  1907  from  Army  EVledicaj  Report.) 

Employment  of  ex-SoSdiers  (1008)  Of 

23,974  men  discharged  with  "  exem- 
plary," "  very  good,"  and  "  good  " 
characters,  work  was  found  by  the  War 
Office,  the  employment  registers  in  the 
regimental  districts,  regimental  asso- 
ciations, and  societies  (National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Employment  of  Reserve 
and  Discharged  Soldiers,  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Help  Society,  Army  and  Navy 
Pensioners'  Employment  Society),  for 
11,597  men.  9,383  others  themselves  ob- 
tained employment.  The  total  number 
of  ex-soldiers  in  police  employment  was 
5  263,  and  in  railway  service  20,289. 
The  duties  of  the  War  Office  in  this 
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conneotion  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Territorial  Force  County  Associations. 

The  Special  Reserve  of  ail  combatant 
arms  was  formed  from  the  Militia  in 
January,  1908.  Its  function  is  to  supply 
partially-trained  drafts  to  the  Regular 
Army  in  war.  At  present  there  xs  no 
intention  of  using  special,  reserve 
battalions  as  units  even  in  home 
defence,  though  it  is  urged  with  great 

Eoroe  that  to  persist  in  this  deprives  us 
n  a  sudden  mobilisation  of  about  100 
►attalions.  The  War  Office,  however, 
holds  that  these  battalions  are  pure 
reservoirs,  and  does  not  allow  ex- 
soldiers  (who  would  be  invaluable  in  a 
self-contained  battalion)  to  join  them 
on  the  expiry  of  their  reserve  service. 

Apart  from  the  Irish  Horse  (formerly 
Yeomanry),  the  Special  Reserve  is  re- 
cruited on  the  following  terms:  bix 
years*  liability  i  six  months'  initial 
training,  and  15  days'  annual  training 
(with,  in  the  infantry,  six  days'  mus- 
ketry as  well);  re-engagements  for 
periods  of  four  years  allowed  up  to  uie 
age  of  40;  liability  to  foreign  service 
in  case  of  war.  The  establishment  and 
Strength  (including  Irish  Horse),  as 
already  stated  were  respectively,  80,301 
and  71,536  on  the  1st  October,  1908.  but 
the  new  reserve  is  confronted  with 
serious  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  the 
most  important  of  which  perhaps  is 
that  of  the  officers. 

All  these  forces  are  available  ^  for 
general  service  in  peace  or  on  mobilisa- 
tion. Their  regimental  organisation  is 
as  follows:  Cayalry,  I  regiments  House- 
hold Cavalry,  7  Dragoon  Guards,  3  Dra- 
goons, 6  Lancers,  12  Hussars;  Royal 
Artillery,  28  batteries  of  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  150  of  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
108  units  Royal  Garrison  Artillery; 
Royal  Engineers,  86  units;  Infantry, 
Foot  Guards,  3  regiments,  Line,  69  regi- 
ments; Army  Service  Corps,  75  units; 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  34  units; 
Army  Ordnance  Corps,  23  units;  &c.  In 
addition  there  are  various  Colonial 
corps  and  (borrowed)  Indian  native 
regiments. 

The  strength  of  these  by  arms  is  as 
follows  (1908):— 


H*feold 
Cav'l'y 

Lino  [ 
Cavalry 

R.H.  & 
R.F.A. 

R.G.A. 

I   Foot  Line 
R.  E.  Guards.  Infantry. 

1,312 

19,55l|  29,204 

18,972 

9,330i  7,609  142,410 

A.S. 
Corps. 

R.A.M. 
Corps, 

AO. 
Corps. 

A.V. 
Corps. 

C.  &  I. 
Troops. 

Total. 

6,858 

5,098 

2,594 

872 

8,014 

251,324 

The  British  Army  is  essentially  an 
overseas  force,  as  we  have  said.  The  size 
of  the  home  portion  of  it  is  chiefly  re- 
gulated by  the  numbers  of  reinforcing 
drafts  required  to  maintain  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  garrisons.  The  distribu- 
tion in  normal  peace-time  conditions 
is  shown  below  (October  1st,  1908): — 

02,835  in  England  and  Wales  \ 

4,187  „  Scotland   19,  9flA 

26,096  „  Ireland  f 

1,803  „  Channel  Inlands  ; 


75,919 
4,211 
7,350 
5,985 
543 
1,198* 
2,247* 
6,546f 

14,161 
2.517* 
1,093§ 
1,2S0 
1.172j| 


in  India  

at  Gibraltar  

„  Malta   

in  Egypt  and  Cyprus  

„  Crete  

„  Ceylon  

*  „  Straits  Settlements  

„  North  and  South  China  . 

„  South  Africa   

„  West  Africa  

„  Mauritius  . . . 

„  Bermuda  , 

„  Jamaica   

On  passage,  <fcc  


75 


18, 


9,991 

14,161 

3,610 

2,452 
1,818 


251,324 


Incl.  »779  *#  873  t  2,848 
Native  or  Colonial  troops. 


t  2,2til     §  127     II  10C 


The  troops  at  home  are,  however,  faT 
from  being  a  mere  reservoir.  They  are 
now  fully  organised  as  a  field  army  of 

6  divisions,  1  cavalry  division,  2 
mounted  brigades,  &c,  with  the  follow- 
ing effective: — 


Battalions. 

Squadrons. 

Companies 
Mounted 
Infantry. 

Batteries.  , 

74 

44 

36 

84 

Total 
Effective. 

Guns  (not 
Including 
machine  g'ns) 

Other 
Vehicles. 

Horses  i 
and  Mules.  , 

135,430 

492 

7,561 

60,769 

The  peace  establishment  (British)  of  horsed 
and  mules  is  30,515. 

The  lines  of  communication  would  re» 
quire  about  20,000  further  troops,  and 
a  great  number  of  horses  and  vehicles, 
though  the  latter  would  be  requisitioned! 
locally  for  the  most  part. 

This  "  striking  force  "  is  small  com- 1 
pared  to  the  great  first  line  armiei! 
of  France  and  Germany,  but  it  is  as 
well  equipped,  and  perhaps  better I 
trained,  while  it  enjoys  the  great  ad'l 
vantage  of  including  no  pressed  men.J 
Its  marching  powers  were  subjected  ! 
in  the  manoeuvres  of  1909,  to  a  test  asl 
severe  as  that  of  active  service,  and  i%\ 
emerged  with  the  greatest  possible  credit 
from  the  trial  It  is  indeed  conceivable 
that  this,  the  only  well-tempered  pro- 
fessional army  in  Europe,  would  turn  the 
scale  in  some  future  "  battle  of  the 
nations."  Further,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  same  need  that  would  enlist 
the  second  reserves  of  the  Continent 
would  also  bring  into  line  the  Terrfc 
torial  Force. 

Territorial  Force.— This  was  created 
in  1907-8  from  the  personnel  of  the 
former  Volunteer  Force,  and  is  re- 
cruited  in  much  the  same  way,  from 
men  who  devote  the  time  they  can 
spare  from  their  civil  occupations  to 
^.oldiering.  This  applies  to  the  officers 
and  men  alike.  Its  establishment  and 
strength  on  the  1st  July,  1909,  were  at 
follows : — 
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Establishment, 

Strength. 

Wanting  to  Complete 

OfScers. 

N.C.O.'s<fe 

Officers. 

K.C.O.'s  <ft 

Officers. 

N.CO.'s  & 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

1,345 

24,864 

1,178 

24,220 

172 

644 

Koyai  Horse  and  Field  Artillery 

1,211 

33  009 

982 

28  778 

229 

4,231 

Royal  Garrison  Artillery  

'468 

11,808 

III 

8,872 

80 

2,936 

lloyal  Engineers 

590 

14,848 

522 

12,75$ 

68 

2,095 

6,069 

194,966 

5,013 

167,114 

656 

27,852 

Army  Service  Corns  

322 

8,619 

276 

7,401 

46 

1,218 

Royal  Army  Medical  Ceres  

1,468 

18,919 

1,067 

11,588 

401 

2,381 

Army  Veterinary  Corps   

196 

14 

86 

110 

14 

Total   

11,267 

302,047 

9,505* 

260,676 

1,762 

41,371 

*  Net  Including  officers  on  the  unattached  list  and  others  who  would  ho  available  on  mobilisation. 


S24  officers  and  98,335  men  were  under  20 
years  of  age  at  that  date. 

The  term  of  service  Is  4  years  (re- 
engagements  allowed),  with  training 
liabilities  amounting  to  a  minimum  of 
10-20  (average  25-40)  drills  and  a  mini- 
mum of  7  days  (14  allowable)  in  camp 
every  year.  The  Force  is  organised  as 
ft  self-contained  army,  in  14  divisions 
and  14  mounted  brigades,  and  by  units, 
into  56  regiments  of  yeomanry,  14  horse 
batteries,  56  brigades  field  and  moun- 
tain artillery,  14  batteries  heavy  artil- 
lery, 192  battalions  of  infantry,  10 
battalions  cyclists,  <3to.  At  present  there 
IS  no  reserve,  the  peace  and  war 
strength  being  identical. 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  however,  steps 
were  taken  to  begin  the  formation  of 
a  Territorial  Reserve,  the  strength  of 
which  is  to  be  about  80,000. 

The  new  force  has  had  many 
anxieties,  some  tangible  encourage- 
ment, and  a  good  deal  of  undiseriminat- 
ing  praise.  Recruiting  has,  of  course, 
been  the  principal  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  many  employers  to 
let  their  men  go  to  camp,  to  the 
counter-attraction  of  sport  of  all 
kinds,  &c.  Many  of  the  methods  used 
to  obtain  men  can  only  be  excused  by 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
general  feeling  that  this  was  the  last 
trial  of  the  voluntary  system.  From  a 
technical  point  of  view,  the  most  in- 
interesting  and  the  most  criticised  ex- 


periment was  the  wholesale  creation 
of  horse  and  field  artillery.  But  the 
verdict  of  competent  authorities, 
amongst  them  General  Langlois,  the 
oreator  of  the  magnificent  French  field 
artillery  of  to-day,  was  that  these  bat- 
teries would  in  time  be  a  respectable,  if 
now  a  rudimentary,  force. 

A  special  feature  of  the  force  is  its 
peace-time  administration  by  "  County 
Associations,"  local  committees,  hafl 
military,  half  civil,  which  are  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds,  and,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  War 
Office,  provide  for  the  routine  needs  of 
the  various  services. 

The  Isle  of  Man  local  troops  are  still 
serving  under  the  Volunteer  Act.  The 
Channel  Islands  Militia  is  a  compul- 
sory service  force. 

The  Army  Estimates  for  1909-10  Indi- 
cated the  following  changes — decrease 
in  the  South  African  garrison, 
increase  in  the  payment  made  by 
India  for  the  upkeep  of  the  British 
forces  there,  a  slight  reduction  of  1,800 
men  on  the  establishment  (obtained 
principally  by  the  abolition  of  certain 
depots  at  home),  the  re-conversion  into 
fighting  units  of  various  field  batteries 
told  off  for  training  the  special  reserv- 
ists of  that  arm  (these  latter  are  to 
be  diminished  to  6,000),  and  a  proposed 
horse  census. 

The  military  expenditure  for  the  British 
and  Colonial  establishments  provided 
for  in  the  last  two  years  is  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  men  allowed  for 


Effective  Services:— 

Pay,  <feo.,  of  the  Army  

Pay,  Ac.,  of  the  Medical  Establishment 

Special  Reserve   

Territorial  Force  

Educational  Establishments    .  .  .  .  .  . 

Quartering,  Transport,  .Remounts  

Supplies,  Clothing  

Ordnance,  etc  

Armament  and  Engineer  Stores  '  

Works  and  Buildings    j 

Miscellaneous   


Total   

Bon-  fv infective  Services  :- 
Pensions,  Gratuities,  &c. 


Grand  Total   f$L 

Indian  approDriation  in  aid.  190Q-10.  Vet  £1.780.823. 


1908-9. 

1909-10. 

+  or  - 

185,000 

183,200 

-  1,800 

£ 

0,422,000 
461,000 
$40,000 
2,005,000 
142,000 
1,839,000 
8,912,000 
498,000 
1,490,000 
2,515,000 
653,000 

& 

8,$27,000 
440,000 
$97,000 
2,307,000 
146,000 
1,665,000 
4,275,000 
635,000 
1,644,000 
2,551,000 
660,000 

-  895,000 

-  11,000 
+  67,000 
-f  802,000 
+  4,000 

-  174,000 
+  363,0^0 
■f  87,000 
-f  154,000 
+  36,000 
4-  7,000 

23,707,000 

23,647,000 

120,000 

3,692,000 

3,788,000 

+ 

06,000 

£27,469,000 

£27,485,000 

£24,000 
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The  Indian  Army,  administered,  under 
the  Viceroy,  solely  (since  the  abolition 
of  the  Military  Supply  Department  in 
1909),  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  It 
is  organised  into  a  Northern  Army 
and  a  Southern  Army  (head-quarters, 
Bawal  Pindi  and  Poona  respectively). 
The  Northern  Army  consists  of  five 
divisions  (in  all  16  infantry  and  three 
cavalry  brigades),  and  three  indepen- 
dent brigades  on  the  north-western 
frontier;  the  Southern  Army  of  five 
divisions  (16  infantry  and  two  cavalry 
brigades),  and  one  independent  bri- 
gade. One  of  the  divisions  is  stationed 
m  Burmah  and  the  independent  bri- 
gade at  Aden.  Oeylon  is  not  included. 
4  of  the  9  divisions  in  India  and  3 
independent  brigades  are  stationed  in 
the  north-western  section  of  India,  a 
strategic  distribution  carried  into  effect 
by  Lord  Kitohener  in  1907,  These  two 
Armies  are  composed  of  British  and 
Native  troops,  in  a  proportion,  roughly, 
of  1  British  to  2  native  soldiers.  This 
was  decided  upon  after  the  great 
Mutiny  of  1857,  since  which  date  also 


the  native  army  has  had  no  horse  or 
field  artillery.  The  Native  Army  is 
commanded  by  British,  assisted  bv 
native  officers,  a  cavalry  or  infantry 
regiment  having  normally  13  British 
and  18  native  officers.  The  latter  are, 
as  a  rule,  veteran  soldiers  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks. 
The  Array  consists  of 


British. 

Cavalry  regiments  

9 

301 

Infantry  battalions   

52 

138* 

Horse  and  field  batteries  . . 

56 

9 

16 

Heavy  batteries  

Royal   Garrisou  Artillery 

6 

22 

It 

Royal  Engineers'  Companies 
Sappers'  and  Miners'  Corn- 

1 

32 

*  Four  of  these  era  ployed  on  Imperial  service  out  i 
India. 

t  N.W.  Frontier  garrison  artillery. 

Its  nnmerieal  strength  can  be  roug 
tabulated  thus : 


Northern 

Army. 
42,000 

Southern 
Army. 
34,000 

Total. 

76,000 

British  Officers  and  Non- Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Indian 

1,500 

1,500 

3,000 

Native  Officers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  and  Men  (not 
including  followers  and  certain  non-combatants)   

85,000 

77,000 

162,000 

128,500 

112,500 

241,000 

In  addition,  there  are  about  32,0C0 
volunteers  (Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
chiefly  employes  of  the  railways),  34,000 
reservists  of  the  Native  Army  (this  is 
a  recent  innovation,  the  generality  of 
this  army  being  a  long-service  force  of 
professional  soldiers),  20,000  Imperial 
Fervieo  Troops  (organised  and  dis- 
ciplined contingents  belonging  to  the 
Native  Princes  and  held  at  the 
Government's  disposal  by  them),  Fron- 
tier Militia,  and  some  local  levies.  The 
non-combatant  services  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above.  The  local  armies 
of  the  native  states  are  numericallv 
strong,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ill 
organised  and  trained,  and  armed  with 
inferior  weapons. 

Enlistment:  Voluntary.— The  term  of 
service  in  the  native  army  is  3  years, 
but  it  is  usually  extended  (maximum 
32  years).  The  army  is  a  lifetime's 
career,  and  the  soldier's  home  is  the 
regiment.  In  most  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  the  soldier  provides  his  own 
horse  (Silladar  system).  Races  and 
tribes  that  have  lost  their  fighting 
value  have  been  systematically  weeded 
out;  thus  the  Madras  regiments  have 
come  to  consist  in  the  main  of  Gurkhas, 
Punjabis,  &o.  The  regimental  orga- 
nisation of  the  army  is  based  largely 
upon  religious  and  almost  as  much 
upon  tribal  and  linguistic  distinctions. 
A  "  class  "  regiment  (of  wnich  there  are 
50)  consists  entirely  of  men  of  one 
religion  or  race.  In  a  "class  squadron" 
or  "  class  company  "  regiment  (120), 
each  squadron  or  company  is  similarly 
homogeneous.  There  are  few  "  mixed  " 
units, 


The  cost  of  the  British  and  Native' 
Army  in  India,  with  all  establishments, 
&c,  belonging  to  them,  is  given  by, 
"  Whitaker's  Almanack,"  1908,  as, 
£21,059,000  for  1905-6,  £21,586,000  for' 
1906-7,  and  £20,520,000  for  1907-3.  1! 

Dominions  and  Colonies — Questions 
of  imperial  defence  will,  in  a  few  years, 
receive  a  definitive  settlement,  owing 
partly  to  the  increasing  interest  taken, 
by  the  Dominions  in  their  local  forces, 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
newly-created  Imperial  General  Staff.  t 
the  duty  of  which  will  be  to  correlate  I 
all  measures  of  common  offence  and 
defence.  The  present  time  is,  therefore, 
almost  everywhere  one  of  transition.'; 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  acorn-* 
plete  military  organisation  on  a  large 
scale.  Enlistment  is  voluntary,  uki- 
mate  liability  universal.  The  Perman- 
eat  force  numbered  in  1907  2,737,  the 
Active  Militia  47,500,  with  reserves  of 
ex-militiamen,  rifle-club  members,  and 
cadet  corps.  Canada  has  its  own 
Military  College  (Kingston),  and  its 
own  Arsenal  at  Quebec 

In  the  various  components  of  the  new 
South  Africa,  the  effectives  and  terms 
of  service  are  very  different.  In  the 
Transvaal  the  volunteers  numbered 
7.000,  the  cadets  2,000.  In  Cape  Colony 
there  are  611  permanent  (Cape  Mounted 
Rifles),  and  5,000  volunteers,  as  well  as 
rifle  clubs  and  cadets.  In  Natal,  which 
has  a  compulsory  service  system,  in 
which,  however,  the  ballot  is  only  em- 
ployed when  volunteers  are  not  forth- 
coming, the  militia  is  about  3,000 
strong,  added  to  which  there  are  police, 
rifle-club  members,  and  cadets.  Total 
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volunteers,  or  militia,  more  or  less 
organised,  about  15,000. 

The  Commonwealth  cf  Australia, 
pending  the  introduction  of  a  mild 
form  of  compulsory  service,  maintains 
a  small  permanent  force,  1,328,  a 
partially-paid  militia  15,000,  and  an 
unpaid  volunteer  force  of  5,000,  besides 
rifle  clubs  and  cadet  corps.  Total 
actually  trained  about  22,000.  The  new 
scheme,  which  will  in  all  probability 
become  law,  would  ultimately  give  an 
active  reserve  strength  of  200,000. 

New  Zealand  has  a  volunteer  force 
and  a  universal  service  law.  Strength 
Of  the  volunteers  1908,  13,000.  There 
are,  further,  rifle  oiubs  and  cadet  corps. 

Other  local  forces — besides  Channel 
COMPARATIVE  STRENGTHS 


Islands  Militia  (5,500),  and  the  Ber- 
muda Volunteers  (300),  maintained  out 
of  War  Office  funds— are  the  Ceylon 
Volunteers  (2,333),  Gold  Coast  Volun- 
teers (1,000),  &c. 

Total  Forces  of  the  Larger  Colonies. 


Permanent. 

Organised 
Militia  or 
Volunteers. 

2,737 
1,328 
611 

47,500 
22.000 
15,000 
13,000 

South  Africa  .... 
New  Zealand  .... 

4,678 

97,500 

OF  EUROPEAN  ARMIES.* 


Great  Britain  : — 

Home  Array  

Special  Reserve  .... 

Territorial  Force  .... 
Colonies  : — 

White  Troops  (b)  .... 
(Regular  and  Volun- 
teer and  Militia) 

Other  Troops  (c)  . 
India  t — 

White  Troops    . . . 

Native  Troops  . . . 


Peace 
Establish- 
ments. 


130,000 
80,000 
300,000 

138,000* 


13,000 

76,000 
165,000 


War  Estab- 
lishments, 
1st  line. 


War  Estab 
lishments, 
2nd  line. 


160, 


^00°  }  180,000 
—       |  380,000a 

45,0005  93,000 


13,000  ! 

I 

76,000! 
219,000cf; 


32,000c 


War  Estab 
lishments, 
3rd  line. 


Remarks. 


(a)  Includes  80,000  pro- 
posed Terr.  Reserve. 


(5)  Incl.  Regular  Forces 
(41,000)  stationed 
therein. 

(c)  Imperial  &  Local. 

(c)  Volunteers. 

(d)  Incl.  Imp.  Service 
Troops  and  Reserves, 
but  not  Feudatory 
armies  or  local  levies. 


France  , 

"  Metropolitan  M  Army  611,000 


Colonies   61,000 

Germany   615,000 


513,000  i  685,000 


1^50,000^1  1,000,000 
1,380,000 


61,000 
1,350,000 


Austria   i  350,000s 

Italy    240,000" 


Russia : — 

In  Europe 
In  Asia  . . 


1,000,000 
254,000 


607,000* 

750,000t 


2,000,000 
390,000 


460,000 
320,000 


j  560,000 


2,000,000 


1,300,000* 


2,300,000} 


700,000 


X<i)  Tncl"idlng  Colonial 
Expeditionary  Force 
in  France. 

♦Practically  includes 
only  trained  men. 
Liability  covers  about 
3,000,000  more. 

♦Combatants  only. 

♦Average  of  monthly 
strengths. 

f  Minimum ;  increasing. 

jllaif  untrained. 


Potential  strength, 
line,  unknown. 


3rd 


•  Excluding  expenditure  on  armament,  fortifications.  &o.,  the  cost  of  the  Individual  soldier  on  the  peace-time 
rolls  in  1901  was  given  by  the  Russkige  Invalid  (1905)  as  i  Germany,  £46 :  Italy,  £45 ;  France,  £39.  15a.  ; 
Austria- Hungary,  8».  (since  increased) ;  Russia,  £28  l7s.  (aince  increased  to  £32).  By  adding  votes  1,  2,  5,  6, 
7,  part  of  vote  8  and  voto  11  of  the  British  Army  estimates  for  1909-10  and  dividing  the  total  by  the  number 
oi  men  on  the  establishment  provided  for,  we  obtain  a  similar  figure  for  Great  Britain,  £92.  6s. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 
Annual  Report  of  the  British  Army.  (\Yy- 
man.)  6d. 

Annual  Return  of  the  Territorial  Force  for 

1908.    (Cd.  4496.)    (Wyman.)  6*d. 
Army   Estimates   for   1909-10,  Memorandum 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  relating 
to.    (Cd.  4495.)    (Wyman.)  Id. 
Army  List,  Monthly.    (Wyman.)   Is.  6d. 
Baker,   H.      The  Territorial   Force  (In 


Haldane,  R.  B.     Army  Reform  and  Other 

Addresses,  (Fisher  Unwin.)  7s.  6d.  net. 
Report  of  "  Lord  Esher's  Committee."  (4 

parts.)    (Wyman.)   Is.  2d.  net. 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Militia 

and  Volunteers.    (Cd.  2061.)  (Wyman.) 

9d.  net. 

Report  of  the  "  War  Commission."  (Cd. 

1789.)    (Wyman.)    2s.  7d.  net 
Return  of  the  Territorial  Force  on  July  lit, 

1909.     (Wyman.)  Id. 
Statement  relating  to  Militia  and  Special  Rc- 


troduction  by  Mr.  Haldane).  (Murray.) 

5a-  nefc-  *    !       serve,  1908.    (Wyman.)  Id. 

iqgewitz   On    War   (Translated).     Eegan  i  Territorial  Year  Book  (Iiodder  &  Btoughtou.) 
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SECTION    IV. — PARLIAMENT   AND  POLITICS. 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 

I.-THE  LIBERAL  CABINET  AND  ITS  UNIONIST  PREDECESSOR. 


Office. 


Prime  Minister  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Lord  High  Chancellor  

Lord  Privy  Seal  


Salary. 


Present  Holder. 


1  £ 
I  5,000 

}  5,000 


10,000 
2,000  (3) 


Lord    President    of   the  \  « nnA 
Council.  /  2»000 

Pkincipal  Secretaries  op 
State  : — 

Home  Department   

Foreign  .... 


Colonial  „ 

War  „ 

Indian  „ 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Secretary  for  Scotland .... 

Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Postmaster-General  

President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

President   of  the  Local 

Government  Board. 
President  of  the  Board  of 

Education. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 

of  Lancaster. 
First    Commissioner  of 

Works. 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 


5,000 
5,000 

5,000 


5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
2,000 

4,425 


2,000 


Herbert  Henry  Asquith  (1) 
David  Lloyd  George  (2) . . 


Lord  Loreburn   

(Robert  Threshic  Reid) 
Earl  of  Crewe  (4)  

(Robert  O.  A.  Crewe- 
Milnes) 

Viscount  Wolverhampton 
(Henry  Hartley  Fowler) 
(5) 

Herbert  John  Gladstone 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Crewe  (6)   


Richard  Burdon  Haldane 

Viscount  Morley  of  Black- 
bum  (John  Morley) 

Reginald  McKcnna  (7)  . . 

Lord  Pentland  

(John  Sinclair) 

Augustine  Birrell  (8)  

Sydney  Buxton  

Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill  (9) 

John  Burns  

Walter  Runciman  (10)  . . 

Herbert  Louis  Samuel  (11) 

Lewi3  Vernon  Harcourt 
(12), 

Earl  Carrington   

(Charles    R.  Wynn- 
Carrington) 


Holders  of  Office  under 
Mr.  Balfour,  July,  1902 
— December,  1905. 


when  h^I^IL^  the  Government  until  April,  1 908, 

AprU,  1908.  Uoyd-Geor*6  left  th0  Bt^d  of  Trade  and  succeeded  Mr.  Aaquith  a«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 

I'    r£rd,  S1"8-?8  d08S  n0^  T>a-ke  the  salary  of  tWs  office  a8  he  receives  £5,000  a  vear  as  Colonial  Secretary 
ltp«L?li  todSSrT  0fIiiP°llfiUeJt^  office  from  the  formation  of  the  &S^SlSS%^5S^alM^^ 

WM  rocceSe^  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannermnn,  left  office  in  April,  1908,  and 

ttoj"         McKf/ima'       i0U3ly  M^ister  for  Education,  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Tweedmouth  in  this  office  in  April, 


Arthur  James  Balfour 
( Charles  Thomson  Ritchie 
i  Joseph  Austen  Chambcr- 
l  lain 

Earl  of  Halsbury 

/Arthur  James  Balfour 
\ Marquess  of  Salisbury 

( The  Late  Duke  of  Devon- 
■J  shire 

I  Marquess  of  Londonderry 

Aretas  Akers-Douglas 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
/Joseph  Chamberlain 
\  Alfred  Lyttelton 

W.   St.  J.  Brodrick 
(Viscount  Midleton) 
The  late  H.  O.  Ainold- 
Forster 
/Lord  George  Hamilton 
t  Viscount  Midleton 
/Earl  of  Selborne 
\Earl  Cawdor 
( Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
J  Andrew  Graham  Murray 
J  (Lord  Dunedin) 
I  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
/George  Wyndham 
\  Walter  Hum«  Long 
( J.  Austen  Chamberlain 
\  Lord  Stanley 
I  (Earl  of  Derby) 
/Gerald  W.  Balfour 
\  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
/Walter  H.  Long 
\  Gerald  W.  Balfour 

Marquess  of  Londonderry 

Sir  William  H.  Wralrond  j 
(Lord  Waleran) 

TLord  Windsor 
\(Earl  of  Plymouth) 
The    late    Robert  W. 

Hanbury 
Earl  of  Onslow 
Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes 
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t.  Mr.  Churchill,  previously  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  succeeded  Mr.  Lloyd-George  In  this  office  In  Apl. ,  1C08 

10.  Mr.  Birrell  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  December,  1905,  to  January,  1907,  when  he  waa 
succeeded  by  Mr.  McSenna,  previously  Financl  il  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Mr.  McKenna  was  transferred  from  the 
Education  Office  to  the  Admiralty  in  April,  1908,  being  succeeded  in  the  former  post  by  Mr.  Kunciman,  who  had 
previously  imeceednd  him  at  the  Treasury. 

11.  Sir  Honry  Fowler  (Lord  Wolverhampton)  held  this  office  from  December.  1905,  to  October,  1908,  when  he  became 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Fitzmaurice  of  Leigh  (Lord  Ed  mend  Fitzmaurice)  was  then  Chancellor  until 
Jul /,  1909,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  8amuel.  previously  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affaire. 

13.  Mr.  Harcourt  was  appointed  First  Commissioner  in  December,  1905,  but  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  until  April.  1907. 

13.   Future  holders  of  this  office  will  enjoy  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year. 

It  will  thu3  be  seen  that  the  present  Cabinet  consists  of  19  members.  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet 
consisted  of  18.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  First  Commissioner  for  Works 
were  not  included  in  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  present  Cabinet,  was. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OUTSIDE  THE  CABINET. 


Office. 

Salary. 

Holder. 

Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  .... 
Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  

Under  Secretaries  :— 

War  „   

Indian   

Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  . . 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty    . . 

Parliamentary  Secretaries  to  the 
Board  of  Trade   

Board  of  Education  

Paymaster- General   

Solicitor-General   

Scotland  :— 

8olieitor-General   

Ireland 

Lord-Lieutenant   

Lord  Chancellor   

Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 

£ 

2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
Unpaid 

1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

Unpaid 
7,000 

and  fees 
6,000 

and  fees 

5,000 
2,000 

20,000 
8,000 
5.000 
2,000 
1,350 

Charles  Edward  Henry  Hobhouse 

Joseon  Albert  Pease 

Cecif  William  Norton 

John  Henry  Whitley 

John  William  Gulland 

Oswald  Partington 

Charles  Frederick  Gurney  Masterman 

Thoma6  McKinnon  Wood 

John  Edward  Bernard  Secly 

Lord  Luca*  (Auberon  Thomas  Herbert) 

Master  of  Elibank  (Hon.  A.  W.  C.  O.  Murray) 

Francis  Dyke  Acland 

Thomas  James  Macnamara 

George  Lambert 

Harold  John  Tennant 
John  Herbert  Lewis 
Charles  Philip  Trevelyan 

Richard  Knight  Causton 

Sir  WTiUiam  Snowdon  Robson,  K.O. 

Sir  Samuel  Thomas  Evans,  K.C. 

Alexander  Ure,  K.O. 
Arthur  Dewar,  K.C. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Sir  Samuel  Walker,  Bart. 
Richard  Robert  Cherry 
R.edmond  Barry 
Thomas  William  Russell 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD 
ARE  ALSO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Office. 

Salary. 

Holder. 

Lord  Steward   

Master  of  the  House   

Treasurer  of  the  Household   

Comptroller  of  the  Household   

£ 

2,000 
2,000 
2,500 
700 
700 
700 

Viscount  Althorp  (Charles  Robert  Spencer) 

Earl  Beauchamp 

Earl  of  Granard 

Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart. 

Earl  of  Liverpool 

John  Michael  Fleetwood  Fuller 

Bills  have  recently  been  introduced  for  providing  the  Government  with  two  additional  members 
These  are  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  aua  an  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


LEADERS  AND  WHIPS. 

«i*eTh?f  f^™9  Mln,s;«'  is  ipso  facto  the  leader  of  the  House  In  which  ha 
««-!oiilf  h?  18  a,  m2mbeJ  ?f  lhQ  uPP€r  SCoubo,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Tre^urv 

S^o^  wh«   deeded   the  Mar- 

™-*iT  ♦£  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  is   arranged,   after  consultation 
lri™Q  Mimster  and  his  colleagues,  by  the  Chief  Government  w  A 
officially  known  as  the  Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury      Th 4  o^oi^' 
now  Mr  J.  A.  Pease,  is  assisted  by  other  Whips,  usually  six  in  number 
are  the  four  junior  Isrds  of  the  Treasury,  the  Treasurer  of   th?  HnM«*iriCJ 

^Mpl116         -» ^tt,  -striae'  Gove^'A 

vvmps.     xno  on»ej  Whip  has  also  to  arrange  for  the  attend? no**  of   «  a-ntfi 

t^lu^t?  f  meinb^2  of  Mb  own  party  to  proven tto  Government  f?om" 


POLITICAL  PENSIONS. 
These  are  regulated  by  an  Act  of  1 869 
and  fall  into  two  main  classes:  (1)  A 
person  who  has  held  an  office  worth  £5,000 
a  year  for  not  less  than  four  years  is 
entitled  td  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year: 
(2)  a  person  who  has  held  an  office 
worth  not  less  than  £2,000  a  year,  but 
less  than  £5,000  a  year,  for  six  years  is 
entitled  to  draw  one  of  £1,200  a  year 
Thus  all  who  have  held  Cabinet 
appointments  for  these  periods  fall 
into  one  class  or  the  other.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  although 
his  salary  is  £4,500  a  year,  is 
specially  included  in  Class  I.,  and  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  is  entitled  to  a 
sum  of  £5,000  a  year,  after  leavirc 
office:  he  receives  this  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  lord  of  appeal  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  is,  however,  an 
Important  restriction  on  the  number 
of  these  pensions.  The  Act  saya  "no 
pension  under  this  Act  shall  be  granted 

THE  GOVERNMENT  RECORD 
The  Liberal  Party,  then  led  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  took  office 
in  December,  1905,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  parliament  hav- 
ing been  dissolved,  a  general  election 
took  place,  when  Sir  Henry  and  his  col- 
leagues obtained  in  the  most  decisive 
fasmon  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
country  380  of  their  supporters  were 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thus  not  only  had  they  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  over  the  156  Unionists,  but 
a  clear  majority  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  all  other  parties  combining  against 
them. 

FIRST   SESSION,  1906. 

The  principal  measures  passed  by  the 
Government  during  its  first  year  of 
office  were  as  follows  :— 

Trade  Disputes  Bill.— This  Act  gave 
protection  to  the  funds  of  the  Trade 
Unions  ,  which  had  been  in  jeopardv 
since  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  the 
famoua  Taff  Vale  case.  It  allowed  a 
reasonable  liberty  to  the  Unions  in  the 
question  of  picketing,  and  after  some 
Uunor  differences  of  opinion  between  taa 


I  in  any  class  while  four  pensions  of  that 
class  are  subsisting;   nor  shall  moio 
i  than  one  pension  under  this  Act  be 
|  granted  in  the  same  year." 

At  present  there  are  2  first-cla?s  and 
I  3  second-class  pensions  in  existence? 
|  They  are  drawn  by i— 


Amount." 

Pension  gra  rded. 

Viscount  Cross  

Lord  George 

Hamilton*  

£ 

2,000 
2,000 

Jan.  1st,  1887 
April  12th,  180* 

Mr.  Henry 

Chaplin,  M.P. 
Lord  Balfour  of 

Burleigh  

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

Nov.  26th,  1900 
Oct.  2Cth,  1908 
Dec.  11th,  1905 

Mr.  Gerald  W. 
Balfour   

*  Lord  George  Hamilton  did  »ot,  of  course,  draw  tfci# 
pension  during  the  years  (1895-1903)  when  lie  was  * 
member  of  the  Unionist  Cabinet. 


(Government,  or  a  section  thereof,  and  i 
w  4^°vUr  Iarty'  wh?'  l?  this  matter, 
w  Z?&  he<ln?  Support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  unofficial  Liberals,  had  been  re- 
P°T?,d '  ^ho  bill  was  sullenly  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Lords  and  became  law. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ^hia 

repealed  the  Compensation  Acts  of  "18^7 
and  1900,  and,  based  upon  the  general 
principle  that  all  workers,  unless 
expressly  excluded,  are  included  in  lH 
provisions,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
brought  something  like  six  million  per- 
sons., hitherto  outside,  within  the  s^opo 
of  the  Act.  The  largest  class  which,  for 
the  nrst  time,  received  compensation  in 
case  of  accident  was  the  domestic  ser- 
vant class. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  — This 
measure  introduced  originally  by  a 
private  member,  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Agar- 
I  Robartes,  as  the  Land  Tenure  Act,  was 
i  taken  over  by  the  Government,  under 
I  whose  auspices  it  became  law.  It  pro- 
I  vided  that  tenants  should  receive  com- 
J  pensation  for  repairs  carried  out  bv 
Aacju  and  also  in  cases  when  they  wcro 
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disturbed  in  their  tenancy  without! 
adequate  c?mse.  It  arranged  for  simp- 
ler methods  of  arbitration  in  cases  of 
dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant  j 
and  in  general  was  a  measure  giving 
just  and  reasonable  security  to  the 
cultivators  of  land. 

Education  (Provision  of  Steals)  Act,— 
This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wil- 
son on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Party, 
being  at  a  later  stage  acoepied  by  the 
Government.  It  provides  that  Local 
Authorities  may  in  certain  eventualities 
provide  food  tor  children  attending 
school,  and  may  spend  the  proceeds  of 
a  halfpenny  rate  thereon,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  House  of  Lords  re- 
moved Scotland  frosri  the  scope  of  the 
Act,  which  then  became  law. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act. — This  compels 
foreign  ships  trading  to  British  ports 
to  conform  to  our  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  seaworthiness  and  other 
important  matters.  It  conferred 
marked  benefits  on  sailors,  especially  in 
matters  of  food  and  illness. 

Minor  bills  passed  during  the  Session 
were:  One  for  abolishing  the  property 
qualification  hitherto  necessary  to  en- 
able a  man  to  become  a  justice  of  th8 
peace  for  a  county  3  another,  the  result 
of  a  long  agitation,  establishing  a  Pub- 
Hs  Trustee,  who  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
payment,  is  able  to  give  the  security  of 
the  State  to  many  who  would  otherwise 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  fraudulent  or 
negligent  executor  or  trustee;  and  an- 
other intended  to  put  a  stop  to  bribery 
and  secret  commissions  in  commercial 
life. 

Two  important  measures  failed  to  be- 
come law.— The  Education  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Birrell,  did  not  satisfy  a 
certain  section  of  Radical  opinion,  but 
it  was  generally  recognised  as  a  fair 
and  statesmanlike  attempt  to  solve  a 
difficult  problem.  It  failed,  however,  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Whatever  were  the  differences 
of  opinion  among  Progressives  about 
the  Education  Bill  there  were  none 
whatever  a"bout  the  Plural  Voting  Bili 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  but  this, 
too,  was  rejected  by  the  Peers. 

SECOND    SESSION,  l'J07. 

This  Session  was  briefer  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  and  did  not  attract  such  an 
exceptional  amount  of  public  interest, 
but  it  saw  a  number  of  very  useful 
measures  passed  into  law.  The  chief  of 
these  were : — 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act.-— 
This  enables  County  Councils  to 
acquire,  under  compulsion  if  necessary., 
land  for  small  holdings,  and  in  cases 
where  a  council  is  unwilling  to  act  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  can  carry  tne 
matter  through. 

Patents  and  Designs  Act.— This  con- 
solidated and  amended  the  whole  of  the 
law  relating  to  patents.  Perhaps  its 
most  valuable  provision  is  one  ccm-| 
peiling  the  foreign  holders  of  British 
patents  to  work  them  in  this  country, 
And  nrovidinc  a  method  for  revoking  I 


them  if  they  are  not  worked  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  details  of  the  Act 
are,  as  may  be  expected,  highly  techni- 
cal, but  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  all 
parties  and  of  no  party  it  confers  a 
distinct  benefit  on  British  commerce. 

Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act.— 
This  measure  was  an  important  step  in 
the  scheme  of  Army  Reform  initiated 
by  Mr.  Haldane,  which,  after  long 
year 3  of  muddle  at  the  War  Office,  is 
providing  the  nation  with  an  efficient 
army,  its  success  being  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  blow  at  the  agitation  for 
conscription. 

Criminal  Appeal  Act.  — This  estab- 
lished a  court  or  criminal  appeal,  and 
provided  assistance  for  those  unable  to 
pay  for  legal  advice. 

During  this  session  the  Bill  legalising 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
passed  into  law,  and  another  measure 
enables  a  woman  to  act  as  mayor,  coun- 
cillor, alderman,  or  chairman  of  a 
council. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  less  destruc- 
tive perhaps  in  1907  than  in  1906,  but 
our  hereditary  legislators  threw  out 
two  Bills  relating  to  Scotland.  One  of 
these  provided  for  a  valuation  of  land 
preliminary  to  a  readjustment  of  local 
taxation,  and  the  other  would  have 
established  a  system  of  small  agricul- 
tural holdings.  A  Bill  setting  up  an 
Irish  Council,  a  measure  of  devolution, 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  this  failed  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Party,  and  it  was 
drawn,  as  its  successful  working  de- 
pended upon  the  loyal  co-operation  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

THIRD    SESSION,  1903. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  session 
Mr.  Asquith  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Banner  man  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  necessitated  bv 
Sir  Henry's  retirement  were  very  few, 
as  all  its  members,  except  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  took  office  under  the  new  Pre- 
mier. 

The  chief  measures  passed  during 
1903  were: — 

Old  Age  Pension  Act. — This  measure, 
promised  for  years  by  both  parties 
alike,  provides  persons  over  70  years  of 
age  with  pensions  of  5s.  a  week,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations  for  those 
already  in  possession  of  means. 

Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill. — The 
object  of  this  measure  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  title.  The  agitation  for 
an  Act  of  the  kind  had  being  going  on 
for  many  years,  and  the  action  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  passing  it 
through  Parliament  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented serious  trouble  in  an  important 
industry,  and  was,  moreover,  an  act  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  a  large  b.odv 
of  men  working  under  difficult  and 
dangerous  conditions.  The  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  Act  by  121  votes  to  44. 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  predic- 
tions so  freely  made  that  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  would  seriously  increase  tuo 
price  of  coal  have  been  completely  falsi- 
fied. 
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Irish  Universities  BUI.  —  This  dis- 
solved the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
an  examining  body  only,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  stead  two  universities,  one 
in  Dublin  and  the  other  in  Belfast. 
The  one  in  Dublin  is  intended  especially 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  some  university  educa- 
tion. The  successful  passage  of  this 
measure,  which  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  was  regarded  as  a  personal 
triumph  for  Mr.  Birrell. 

Other  measures  of  the  session  were 
the  important  Children  Act;  a  Bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
single  authority  for  the  Port  of  London, 
described  elsewhere ;  and  another  giving 
greater  freedom  to  Friendly  Societies. 

The  chief  measure  rejected  by  the 
House  ol  Lords  during  1908  wae  the 
Licensing  Bill,  upon  which  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  care  wafi  Spent  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  second  Bill,  to 

frovide  for  a  valuation  of  land  in 
ootland,  was  so  seriously  altered  by 
the  Peers  that  it  Was  officially  with- 
drawn, and  a  new  Small  Landowners' 
&i!l  for  Scotland  was  rejected  outright 
by  the  same  body.  A  new  Education 
J»ili,  another   attempt  to   settle  this 


question,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Runoi- 
man,  but  it  was  strenuously  opposed, 
although  it  passed  its  Second  Reading 
by  a  majority  of  166.  Negotiations 
took  place  between  representatives  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Non- 
conformists with  a  view  to  accommo- 
dating the  differences  between  them, 
but  these  were  of  no  avail,  and  on  the 
7th  of  December  Mr.  Asquith  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  The  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  Bill  and  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  were  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  as  there  was 
little  time  for  their  consideration,  both 
wore  withdrawn  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  introduced  next  ses- 
sion. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1908.  The  King's 
Speech  on  this  occasion  dealt  with  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  un- 
rest in  India,  and  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada.  It  referred 
in  some  slight  detail  to  the  principal 
measures  passed  into  law,  and  regretted 
that  with  regard  to  licensing  and 
national  education  "  notwithstanding 
the  time  and  labour  which  have  been 
given  to  their  consideration,  no  settle- 
ment has  besn  attained." 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION,  1909. 


As  was  forecasted  in  speeches  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  bis  col- 
leagues the  chief  interest  of  this  par- 
liamentary session  centred  in  finance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  time  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  momentous  Budget. 

THE  KIND'S  SPEECH. 

Parliament  was  opened  by 
Feb.  16th.  %h&  King  on  the  16th  of 
February.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  referred  to  the  recent  visit 
of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Berlin,  to 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  waterways  near  the 
Canadian  boundary  and  the  vexed 
Question  of  the  fishing  rights  in 
North  America,  to  the  serious  state  of 
affairs  in  Persia,  and  very  briefly  to 
the  Balkans,  Mention  was  also  made 
of  the  recent  earthquake  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  of  a  desire  to  benefit  further 
the  people  of  India,  and  of  the  pro- 

Sosed  anion  of  the  South  African 
olonies. 

Most  important  was  the  paragraph 
concerning  finance,  which  was  addressed 
as  usual  to  the  House  of  Commons 
alone.  It  said  that  owing  to  various 
causes  and  to  "an  increase  which  has 
become  necessary  in  the  cost  of  my 
Navy,  the  expenditure  of  the  year  will 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
past  twelve  months."  In  consequence 
of  this  "  iess  time  than  usual  will,  I 
fear,  be  available  for  the  consideration 
of  other  legislative  measures."  Never- 
theless, His  Majesty  indicated  that  a 
number  of  Bills  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  following  is  the  list: — 

Jrjsh  Land  Bill, 


Housing  and  Town  Planning  CiEl. 

These  Bills,  withdrawn  owing  to  want 
of  time  in  the  previous  session,  would 
be  Introduced  again. 

The  new  measures  proposed  relate  to 
the  following  questions: — 

Disestablishment  cf  the  Weish  Church. 

Labour  Exchanges. 

Trade  Boards  for  the  Prevention  of 
Sweating. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and  Regis- 
tration In  London. 
Old-Age  Pensions  Act.  Amendment. 
Scottish  Fisheries. 

Also  measures  11  to  amend  the  law  In 
regard  to  inebriates,  to  the  supply  of 
milk,  and  to  the  hours  of  work  in 
shops." 

The  Address  thanking  the  King  for 
his  speech  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Hemphill;  in  the 
Commons  a  similar  duty  was  performed 

by  Mr.  F.  B.  N,  Rogers  and 
Feb.  17th.  Mr.  W.  W.  Bean,  Then,  while 

the  Upper  House  discussed 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  an  amendment 
regretting  the  inadequate  provision 
made  for  dealing  with  the  serious  evil 
of  unemployment  was  introduced  in  the 
Lower  House  on  behalf  of  the  Labour 
Party  by  Mr,  0.  N.  Barnes.  Mr.  Burns 
and  Mr.  Churchill  defended  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  the  amendment 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  104.  Tariff 
Reform   was  the  subjec|  of  the  chief 

opposition  amendment  to  the 
Feb.  18th.    Address.   This  was  entrusted 

to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  regretted  that  no  reform  of  tha 
tariff  to  promote  "  the  growth  and 
stability  of  our  home  trade"  was  con- 
templated.   Mr.  Masterman.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
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George,  and  Mr.  Churchill  were  the 
Spokesmen  of  the  Government;  on  the 
ether  eide  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  while  the  par- 
ticipation of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the 
debate  served  to  show  that  one  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  the  Unionist  Party 
was  still  determinedly  hostile  to  Tariff 
Reform.  Eventually  the 
Feb.  19th.  amendment  found  109  sup- 
porters, but  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  169.  * 

The  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonbv. 

who  wished  the  Government 
Feb.  22nd.  to  deal  at  once  with  the  veto 

of  the  peers,  wr,  Asquith,  in 
reply,  declared  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  no  desire  "to  shirk  or 
bostpone  the  Issue,"  which  he  said 
frouid  be  submitted  to  the  electors  "at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent 
With  the  discharge  by  this  Parliament 
Of  the  obligation  I  have  indicated."  Mr. 
Balfour  spoke  for  the  Opposition,  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby  found  47  supporters 
against  225. 

The  condition  of  Ireland 

Feb.  23rd.  was  raised  in  an  official  Op- 
position amendment  moved 
by  Earl  Percy,  who  was  followed  on  the 
game  side  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Campbell, 
Bir.  E.  Carson,  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Jlr. 
pirreil  defended  his  policy,  and  he  was 
Supported  by  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  case  for  Ireland  was  put 
by  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  118  Unionists  composed  the 
minority  In  favour  of  the  amendment. 
Other  amendments  were  then  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Mackarnees  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  discontent  in  India,  and  Lord 
Helmsley  that  of  Local  Taxation  j  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  regretted  that 
Feb.  24th.  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
Speech  of  the  serious  state  of 

gffairs  on  the  Congo,  and  Mr.  Claude 
lay  did  not  like  the  virtual  suspension 
Of  Important  parts  of  the  Aliens  Act, 
The  Address  was  agreed  to  In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  25th  of 
Feb.  25th.  February,  the  House  of  Lords 
having  meanwhile  given  a 
Second  Beading  to  the  Indian  Councils 
Pili,  and  discussed  the  Question  of 
Australasia  and  Naval  Defence. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Ad- 
Fed.  26th.  dress  the  first  work  of  the 
Commons  was  to  give  a  Second 
Reading  to  the  Temperance  (Scotland) 
Bill,  a  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  V, 
Pirie  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Scotland 
some  measure  of  local  option  with  re- 
gard to  the  drink  traffic.  The  early 
days  of  March  were  occupied 
Mar.  1st.  with  the  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  with  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, introduced  on  March  4th. 
when  Mr.  Haldane  made  his  annual 
statement.  A  break  in  the  discussion 
of  fipancial  questions  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity iox.  nasalnst  the.  Bayjig&l  Saving 


Bill  by  a  majority  of  36.  The 
Mar.  5th.   education  dispute  at  Swansea 

was  disoussed  In  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  in  the 

Commons  on  the  following 
Mar.  loth,  day,  when  the  peers  finally 

passed  the  Indian  Councils 
BUI.  The  Commons  gave  a  Second 
Heading  to  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  and 
on  the  16th  of  Maroh  Mr,  MoKenna 

introduced  the  Navy  Estl- 
Mar.  16th.  mates,  which  had  been  most 

eagerly  awaited,  and  which 
led  to  a  very  spirited  discussion.  The 
Lords  were  engaged  meanwhile  in  dis- 
cussing a  variety  of  matters,  and  on  the 
50th  of  March  the  royal  assent  was  given 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund  BUI,  which 
had  passed  its  Second  Reading  in  the 
Commons  on  the  25th. 

General  Interest  was  aroused  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Howard's  Representation  of  the 
People  Sill,  which  passed  its  Second 
Reading  by  a  majority  of  2>5, 
Mar.wih  and  then,  the  Havy  Estimates 
having  been  formally  approved, 
Mr.  Churchill  introduced  the  Trade 
Boards  Bill,  and  a  Second  Reading  was 

fiven  to  the  Sweated  Indus- 
ries  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hills.  On  the  29th 
the  Government  were  confronted  with  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Navy  question, 
Mr,  Arthur  Lee  moved  that 
Mar.  29th.  "the  declared  policy  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  respec- 
ting the  immediate  provision  of  battle- 
Ships  of  the  newest  type  does  not 
sufficiently,  secure  the  safety  of  thd 
Empire/'  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  speech 
wjaich  attracted  great  attention,  spoke 
of  a  superior  British  navy  as  "a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  us,"  and  referred  tb 
the  burden  of  armaments  which  "  if  It 
goes  on  at  this  rate,  must  lead  to 
national  bankruptcy,"  Mr.  Asquith  alsd 
spoke,  and  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment waB  approved  by  553  votes  to  135. 
The  Irish  Land  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  Commons,  and  the  Hops  Bill 
in  the  Lords.  During  the  month  the 
short  time  available  for  motions  by 
private  members  was  occupied  with  dis- 
ousslons  on  the  equalisation  of  London 
rates,  on  the  relations  of  wealth  and 
taxation,  on  moral  instruction,  and  on 
the  Income  Tax. 

In  the  early  days  of  April 
April  1st.    the  House  of  Commons  gave  a 
Second  Reading  to  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill,  to  a  measure  introduced 
by  Mr.  0.  H,  Roberts  for  closing  licensed 

aremlse$   on   election   days,    to  the 
iousing   Bii!,  and  to  a  Bill  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Great 
April  7th    Eastern,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
ways.  On  the  1th.  the  House,  after  dis- 
cussing a  variety  of  questions  on  the 
motion  for  the  adjournment,  broke  up 
for  an  Easter  holiday.     Returning  to 
work  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Har- 
April  19th.  court  introduced  the  London 
Elections  Bill,  and  after  three 
minor  measures  bad   been  considered 
and.  aporcved^  the.   Prima  Minister 
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introduced  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bill.  Later  the  Indian  Coun- 

JprilZlst.  oils  Si!!  was  passed  through 
Committee    and    finally  ap* 

Proved;  the  Education  (Administrative 
revisions)  Bill,  described  by  Mr.  Runci- 
man  as  "a  proposal  for  public  charity," 
was  rejected;  and  the  Trad©  Boards  Bill 
was  given  a  Second  Reading. 
Avril30th.  The  Unemployed  Workmen 
Bill,  a  measure  introduced  bv 
the  Labour  Party,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  113.  During  this  time  the 
House  of  Lords  had  passed  the  Army 
Annual  BUI  and  had  discussed  true 
question  of  the  royal  declaration  on 
accession,  which  Roman  Catholic  peers 
regarded  as  offensive  to  their  religion. 

On  the  29th  of  April  ft^r. 
April 29th.  L?oy$- George      mads  his 
Budget  statement.      As  this 
important  measure   is   dealt  with  in 
detail    elsewhere  it  will  be  sufficient 
here,  in  this  summary,  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  principal  stage*  itt  its  progress 
through  Parliament,  In  May, while  the 
Commons  were  approving'  of  the  Budget 
resolutions,  the  Lords  gave  a  Second 
Reading:  to  the  Child  Murder  Bill,  but 
rejected  the  Cruelty  to  An!- 
May  6th.     mals  Bill,  introduced  by  the 
Bishop    of    Hereford.  The 
Commons   then  found  time  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  Government  of  Lon- 
don, and  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Small  Holdings  Act  was 
criticised,  while  a  few  days  later  on  the 
same  vote  the  question  of  Old-Age  Pen- 
sions In  Ireland  was  raised.    The  Coal 
Mines   (GhecKweighers)  Bill 
May  7th.    having  been  approved,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  on  the  12th 
of  May  by  a  majority  of  150  in  favour 
of  the  payment  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  election  expenses,  and  a 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
Maymh.  disabilities  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  10.     The  Peers   were   chiefly  con- 
cerned at  this  time  with  the  state  of 
our   defences.      A  resolution  on  this 
subject  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
was  lost  by  a  email  majority,  but  when 
a  day  later  the  Duke  of  Bedford  moved 
for  an  enquiry  into  11  the  con- 
May  18th.  dition  of  the  Special  Reserve," 
the  Government,  resisting  the 
motion,  suffered  defeat.  Speaking  during 
this  debate,  Earl  Roberts  asserted  "  we 
nave  no  army."    The  Commons  agreed 
to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Peers 
in  the  Indian  Councils  Bill,  discussed 
the  question   of    unemployment,  and 
allowed  Mr.  Churchill  to  introduce  the 
Labour  Exchanges  Bill,  On 
May  25th.  May  25th,  the  Indian  Councils 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent. 
On  May  26th,  the  resolutions  on  which 
the  Budget  Is  founded,  having 
May  26th.  been  passed,  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
Introduced  his  Finance  Bill. 
On  the  same  evening  Captain    0.  C. 
Craig  moved  a  resolution  deprecating 
"  any  modification  of  the  Two-Power 
standard";    Mr.     Asquith    and  Mr. 
McXenna  .defended  the  _poliey  _of  the 


Government,  and  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
William  Collins  the  House  accepted  the 
Prsnie  Minister's  statement  "with  con- 
fidence."  On  May  27th  it  was 
May  27th.  moved  that  the  House  should 
t»ru»  adjourn     for  Whitsuntide. 

This  motion  gave  as  usual  an  oppor- 
tunity for  raising  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, and  before  members  left  for  the 
holidays  there  were  brief  debates  on 
such  different  subjects  as  Persia  and 
Small  Holdings,  general  aspects  of 
Foreign  and  Colonial  policy,  and  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Fishe* 
(now  a  peer)  in  allowing  some  letters 
to  be  circulated. 

Returning  to  work  on  Ju.n* 
June  3rd.  3rd,  House  of  Commons  voted 
certain  supplies  and  at  sub* 
sequent  sittings  gave  Second  Readings 
to  the  London  Elections  Bill  and  th$ 
Finance  Bill,  which  was  approved  by 
a  majority  of  157  on  June  10th.  Thi 
Scotch  House  Letting  and  Rating  Bill 
found  only  13  opponents,  and,  after  the 
administration  of  the  Home  Office  had 
been  disoussed  when  voting  supplies,  it 
was  decided  to  apply  the  closure  to  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  Housing:  and 
Town  Planning  Bill. 

The  Labour  Exchanges 
June  16th.  Bill  passed  its  Second  Read? 
„  ™  ,  inS  and  the  Trawling  Bill 
its  Third  Reading.  Then  two  othef 
small  measures  having  been  discussed 
and  the  Prime  Minister  having  made 
a  statement  about  the  deportations 
from  India  the  Committee  stags  of  the 
nnance  Bill  began  on  June  21st.  Tim< 
was  found<  however,  in  the  midst  o 
the  discussions  on  the  Land  Clauses  o 
the  Budget,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Land  Commission  and  for 
tne  Report  stage  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxi- 
t  mm.  ^;inff  liquors  on  Sunday 
June  28th.  Bill.  The  House  of  Lords 
,  devoted  two  sittings  to  a 
discussion  on  the  military  administra- 
tion of  India,  and  to  giving  approval 
to  the  Assurance  Companies  Bill. 

y  i  f  .  r  during  July  the  House  of 
July  1st.  Lords  was  busier.  While 
the  Commons  were  discuss-i 
ing  the  Navy  estimates  and  the  earlier 
clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill,  and  wer* 
voting  money  for  Labour  Exchanges 
and  attending  to  other  miscellaneous 
matters,  the  Peers  gave  Second  Read- 
ings to  a  number  of  measures,  includ- 
ing the  Trawling  Bill,  the  Hops  Bill, 
and  the  County  Courts  Bill,  and  in 
academic  fashion  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  Small  Holdings,  the  relations 
,  ,  ^  between  Russia  and  Persia. 
July  9th.      and  the   Territorial  Army. 

On  July  9th  the  House  of 
Commons  began  to  consider  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  in  Committee,  and  three  days 
later  the  Lords  made  sympathetio 
reference  to  the  death  of  their  former 
leader,  Lord  Ripon.  These  speechei 
were  followed  by  a  debate  on  thd 
National  Service  Bill,  introduced  by 
Earl  Roberts.  This  attempt  to  intre- 
duce  a  system  of  compulsory  military. 
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service  in  the  United  King- 
Julyl3th.  doin  found  103  supporters, 
when  an  amendment  declar- 
ing the  House  was  "  not  prepared  to 
proceed  further  "  with  it  was  moved  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Sup- 
ported by  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in 
addition  to  declaring  "I  do  not  believe 
public  opinion  in  this  country  is  ripe 
for  such  a  change,"  said  "  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  are  so 
absolutely  and  completely  at  the  mercy 
Of  the  invader  a3  the  noble  and  gallant 
Earl  (Roberts)  would  have  us  believe," 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  20  votes. 

The  Lords  then  turned  their 
July  14th.     attention    to    more  pacific 
subjects.  They  discussed  the 
question  of  the  Divorce  Laws,  Agricul- 
tural Education,  and  the  appointment 
of  magistrates,  a-nd  in  Committee  con- 
sidered the  Hops  Bill,  the  Scotch  Milk 
Bill,  and  the  County  Courts  Bill.  Mean- 
while   the    Committee    stage    of  the 
Finance  Bil!  ha4  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Commons,  but  time  was  found 
for  further  votes  for  the  Civil  Service, 
tor  the  final  stage  of  the  Trade  Boards 
Bill,  and  for  a  debate  on  the 
July  20th.     infringement,  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  written  a 
letter  to  Mr.  A.  Profumo   when  this 
gentleman  was  standing  as  a  candidate 
at  a  bye-election  in  Derbyshire.  On 
July   26th   the   Navy  Esti- 
July26th.     mates  being  down  for  dis- 
cussion,   Mr.   McKenna  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  had  de- 
cided  to   lay   down   four  additional 
Dr9adnought§,  a  policy   rendered  im- 
perative, he  said,  "  by  an  examination 
of  the  state  of   foreign  shipbuilding 
programmes."     On    behalf    of  tnose 
who  have  agitated  for  a  reduction  of 
armaments,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis  moved  to 
reduce  the  vote  by  £100,  and  he  round 
•08  supporters  in  the  division  lobby. 
On  the  following  day  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  Bill  giving  a  consti- 
tution to  a  United  South  Africa,  and 
the  Colonial  Under  Secretary,  Colonel 
|Seely,  made  a  statement  on  the  same 
.Question    in    the    House  of  Commons. 

Rules  of  Procedure  and  the 
\July29ih.  question  of  Home  Defence 
were  then  discussed,  and 
:  afterwards  the  Labour  Exchanges  Bill 
was  finally  approved  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

At  the  beginning  of 
Aug.  2nd.  August  in  the  House  of 
I  Commons  the  voting  of  the 

Civil  Service  Estimates  gave  opportu- 
nity for  a  discussion  on  military  air- 
snips  and  for  another  on  the  excessive 
hours  worked  by  Railwaymen.  On 
ft  the  4th  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 

\Avg.4th.  duced  the  Shops  Bill,  a 
measure  for  improving  the 
I  conditions  under  which  shop  assistants 
iWork,  and  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill  gave  an  opportunity 
I  lor  discussing  questions  such  as  the 
Territorial  Reserve,  the  administration 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension*  Act,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Suffragettes  in  nri»n». 
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During  these  proceedings  the  Lords 
made  rapid  progress  with  the  South 
Africa  Bill,  the  Labour  Exchanges  Bill, 
the  Trawling  Bill,  and  other  measures; 
then  in  the  Lower  House  the  Master 
of  Elibank  having  made  a  statement 
about  the   Indian  Budget,  bills  were 

introduced  to  provide  the 
Aug.  6th.      Board  of  Agriculture  with  a 

secretary  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General with  an  assistant.  The 
next  few  days  were  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing the  Land  Clauses  cf  the  Budget, 

after  which  on  the  16th  the 
Aug.  16th.     South  Africa  Bill  was  read 

a  second  time,  and  three 
days  later  it  passed  through  its  final 
stages.  The  Prime  Minister  ma.do  a 
statement  on  the  20th  about  the  future 
business  of  the  Session;  after  this  the 
Trawling  Bill  and  two  other  measures 
were  considered  before  the  Committee 
stags  of  the  Irish   Land  BIH  began. 

The  Nations}  Deveionmeni 
Aug.  26th.     Bill  was  introduced,  and  the 

concluding  days  of  August 
were  occupied  in  the  Commons  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Bill  in  Committee,  and 
in  the  Lords  with  the  Trade  Boards 
Bill  and  the  Assurance  Companies  Bill. 

September  found  the  Commons  still 
in  Committee  on  the  Land  Ciauses  of 
the  Finance  fclll,  the  debate  being  inter- 
rupted to  give  a  Second  Reading  to  the 
Development  Bill,  during  which  X^ord 
Robert  Cecil's  amendment  was  rejected 
by  t37  votes  to  17.   On  September  10th 

the  Housing  BUI  passed  its 
Sept.  10th.    Third  Reading  and  was  sent 

to  the  Lords,  where  the 
Trade  Boards  Bill  was  considered  in 
Committee.  Still  discussing  the  Budget, 
the  Commons  passed  from  Land  Taxes 
to  Death  Duties,  and  then  to  Incoine- 
Tax.  Having  read  the  Housing  BUI  a 
second  time,  the  Lords  discussed  the 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
and  the  Commons  finished  the  Irish 

Land  BI13,  which  passed  its 
Sept.  nth.  Third  Reading  by  a  majority 

of  123.  On  the  20th  the 
Royal  Assent  having  been  given  to  the 
South  AfrlGa  and  the  Labour  Exchanges 
Bills,  the  question  of  disturbances  at 

meetings  neld  by  the  Budget 
Sept  20th.     Protest  League  and  similar 

organisations  was  raised  by 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury;  and  the  Lords 
finally  passed  the  Trade  Boards  B\\\ 
and  passed  the  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Bill  through  Committee. 
The  Finance  Bill  occupied  the  last  week 
in  September  in  the  Commons,  while 
the  Lords  discussed  the  establishment 
of   a   School    of  Oriental  Languages, 

read  the  Irish  Land  Bill  a 
Sept.  30th.    second  time,  and  considered 

the  Scotch  House  Letting 
and  Rating  Bill  in  Committee. 

In  the  early  days  of  October  both 
Houses  were  m  Committee,  the  Lords 
amending  the  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the 
Commons  dealing  with  the  final  clauses 

of  the  Finance  Bill.  On  the 
Oct.  7th.       7th  the  Commons  agreed  to 

tha   amendments  from  tho. 
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Peerg  on  the  Trade  Boards  Bill,  and  on 
the  8th  they  passed  the  Development 
ftm    through    Its   final    stages.  The 

Lords  did  the  same  with  the  Housing 
and  Town  planning  Bill,  and  then 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  while 
on  the  8th  the  Commons  adjourned 
Until  the  18th,  after  Mr.  Asquith  had. 
visited  the  King  at  Balmoral.  The 
Lord3  having  read  the  De- 
Oct.  14th.  velopment  BUS  a  second 
time,  turned  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  and  then  to  the  Committee 
stage  of  the  former  faieasure.  When 
the  House  of  Commons  met 
Oct.  18th.  again  it  gave  a  final  ap- 
proval to  the  London  Elec- 
tions BI3I,  and  then  dealt  with  the 
JEteport  stage  of  the  Finance  Bill,  which 
Engaged  the  attention  of  members  until 
the  29th. 

On    the    25  th    the  Lords 
Oct.  25th.     passed  the  Irish  Land  BUI 

as  amended  by  them,  and 
did  the  same  to  the  Development  Bill. 

November   opened  in  the 
Nov.  1st.      House    of    Commons  with 

the  consideration  of  the 
changes  made  by  the  Peers  in  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill:  then 
the  Third  Reading  Debate  of  the 
Finance  Bill  began,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  Ure,  taking  the  opportunity  of  de- 
fending himself  against  the  attack 
made  on  his  veracity  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  Finance  Bill  passed  its 
Nov.  4th.     Third  Reading  on  November 

4th  by  a  majority  of  230, 
and  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  few  days  later,   after  whicn 

the  Peers  proceeded  to  re- 
Nov.Sth.      ject   the  London  Elections 

Bill.  The  Commons  refused 
to  accept  the  amendments  introduced 

by  the  Lords  into  the  Irish 
Nov.  12th.     Land    Bill,    and    then  ad- 
journed    uniil  November 

23rd. 

The  Lords,  however,  continued  to  sit, 
their  time  being  occupied  with  consider- 
ing the  Irish  Land  Bill,  returned  from 
the  Commons,  and  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Bill.  Negotiations  with 
regard  to  both  Bills  took  place  between 
the  opposing  parties,  and  on  November 
X9th    the    Housing    Bill    was  finally 


amended  and  passed  by  the  peers.  On 
the  previous  Tuesday— November  16th— 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdcwne  gave  notice 
of  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Finance  Bill:  "That  this  House  is  not 
justified  in  giving  its  consent  to  this 
Bill  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  or  the  country." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  670  members  are  divided  thus 

Boroughs.  Universities. 


Counties. 
England  ...  234 
Wales  ...  19 
Scotland  ..  83 
Ireland  63 


£26 
11 
31 
16 


Total 

465 


72 
103 


377  284  9  670 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PARTIES. 

At  the  General  On  Nov.  25th, 
Election  of  1906.  1909. 

Liberal    879      ...  862 

Labour  and  Socialist...       61      ...  56 

Nationalist    ...   83      ...  83 

Unionist   156      ...  168 

Speaker   1      ..,  1 

Vacant    ...   .=   —      ...  2* 

670  670 
•  Portsmouth  and  Uxhrldge,  Middlesex. 

During  1909  the  Liberal  party  lost  four 
seats,  three — Central  Glasgow,  Warwickshire, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Bermondsey — to  the 
Unionists,  and  one — Sheffield,  Attercliffe — 
to  the  Labour  Party.  Moreover,  the  election 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Hancock,  for  Mid  Derbyshire,  in 
place  of  the  late  Sir  J.  A  Jacoby,  transferred 
a  seat  from  the  Liberals  to  the  Trade  Union 
Group. 

USEFUL  BOOKS. 
Essays  in  Liberalism.  By  Six  Oxford  Liberals. 

(Cassell.)     o.  p. 
Samuel,  Herbert.    Liberalism :  Its  Principles 

and  Proposals.  (De  La  More  Press.)  o.  p. 
Ten  Years  of  Tory  Government.  1895  to  1905. 

(Liberal  Publication  Department.)  8s.  9d. 

net. 

The  Government's  Record.  1906-8.  (Liberal 
Publication  Department.)     Is.  net. 

The  Liberal  View.  (Articles  by  Members  of 
the  Eighty  Club.)  (King.)  (1004.)  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Towards  a  Social  Policy.     Suggestions  for 

Constructive  Reform.   ("  Nation  "  Office.) 

Is.  9d.  net. 
Watson,  Dr.  Spence.    The  National  Liberal 

Federation.    Introduction  by  Mr.  Birrell. 

(Fisher  Unwln.)  6s. 
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BILLS   OF  1909. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PUBLIC  BILLS,  SESSION  1909. 
From  a  Return  issued  November  1st,  !909. 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  Government  Bills. 


Title  of  Bill. 


Access  to  Mountains  (Scotland)  

♦Armv  Annual  

♦Assistant  Postmaster- General  

♦Assurance  Companies  [Lords]  

Asylums  Officers'  Superannuation  

Bank  Holidays  :  • 

Banks  (Unclaimed  Balances  and  Securi- 
ties). 

Bastardy   


Bishopric  of  Sheffield. 


♦Board  of  Trade  

'Buildings  and  Engineering  Works  . . . 

Burial  Places  (Exemption  from  Kates) 
(Scotland). 

Cheap  Trains   


♦Checkweighing  in  Various  Industries 

♦Child  Murder  (Trial)  [Lords!   

♦Cinematograph   


Coal  Mines  (Checkweighers) 


•Coal  Mines  Regulation   

♦Colonial  Naval  Defence   

♦Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)   . . 


♦Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1) 
♦Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2) 


♦County  Conncils  Mortgages  

Criminal  Appeal   


Criminal  Law  Amendment   

Crofting  Parishes  (Scotland)  [Lords] 
♦Customs  and  Inland  Revenue    . . , 

Daylight  Saving   , 


•Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds. 

♦Diseases  of  Aniraal3  [Lords]   

Dogs  (Exemption)   


Dogs'  Protection  

♦Dublin  Police  

East  India  (Deportations)   , 

Ecclesiastical  Disorders   

Education  (Administrative  Provisions) 

•Education  (Administrative  Provisions) 
[Lords]. 

Education  (Conditions  of  Grant)  . . . 
Education  (England  and  Wales)    . . . 

Education  of  the  Blind   

♦Election  of  Aldermen  in  Municipal 

Boroughs. 
♦Electric  Lighting  Acts  (Amendment) 
[Lords]. 

Episcopal  Endowments   

•Established  Church  (Wales)   

♦Expiring  Laws  Continuance  

Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (1901) 
Amendment. 


Brought  in  by 


Mr.  Bryee   

Mr.  Secretary  Haldane 

Mr.  Hobhouse   

Mr.  Churchill   

Sir  William  Collins  . 

Mr.  Levy  Lever  

Mr.  Bottomley   


Mr.  Arnold  Herbert 


Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 


The  Prime  Minister 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
Mr.  Laidlaw  


Mr.  Bowerman   . . . 

Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 
Mr.  Attorney-General 
Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 

Mr.  Robert  Pearce 


Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 

Mr.  M'Kenna  

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 

Mr.  Burns   

Sir  David  Brynmor 

Jones. 
Mr.  P.  Whitwell  Wilson 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 
Mr.  Dobson   


Progress. 


Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 
Sir  Edward  Strachey. 
Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  ... 

Sir  Frederick  Banbury 

Mr.  Birrell   

Mr.  Mackarness  

Mr.  Seaverns   

Mr.  Edward  Dunn 


Mr.  Trevelyan 


Mr.  Massie   . . . 
Mr.  Robinson  . 
Mr.  Steadman 
Mr.  Burns    . . . 


Mr.  Churchill. 


Sir  George  Kekewich. 
The  Prime  Minister  . 

Mr.  Hobhouse   

Mr.  Jowett   


2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Royal  Assent,  April  30 

Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 

2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Passed,  Aug.  26 

2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Reported  without  Amendment 
by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Bastardy  Orders,  July  27 

As  amended  by  the  Standing 
Committee  to  be  considered, 
Monday,  Nov.  1 

Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 

Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 

2nd  Reading,  Monday,  Nov.  1 

Committed    to    a  Standing 

Committee,  Aug.  16 
Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 
Withdrawn,  Oct.  4  . 
Lords'    Amendments    to  be 

considered,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
As  amended  by  the  Standing 

Committee  to  be  considered 

[Dropped] 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 
Royal  Assent,  Aug.  16 

Royal  Assent,  Mar.  15 

Royal  Assent,  Mar.  30 

2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Brought  from  the  Lords,  Sept.  21 
Passed,  Oct.  4 

Reported  without  Amendment 

from  the  Select  Committee, 

Aug.  24 
Lords'    Amendment    to  be 

considered,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Passed,  Oct.  29 
Adjourned    Debate    on  2nd 

Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Withdrawn,  April  28 
2nd  Reading  put  off  for  nix 

months,  April  23 
Committee,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 

Agreed  to  by  the  Lords  with 

Amendments,  Oct.  26 
2nd  Reading  t  Dropped] 
Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 
Committee,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
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Title  of  Bill. 


Brought  TrPBy 


Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (1901) 
Amendment  (No.  2). 
♦Finance   

♦Fisheries  (Ireland)   

Foreign  Trawlers  (Regulation)   

Franchise  and  Removal  of  Women's 
Disabilities. 

Gambling  in  Options  (Prohibition)  . 

Grocers'  Licences  (Abolition)   

Handloom  Weaving   

Health  Resorts  and  Watering  Places 
(Ireland). 

Hours  of  Labour  (Surfacemen)   

+*House  Letting  and  Rating  (Scotland) 

♦Houses  of  Parliament   , 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes   

♦Housing,  Town  Planning,  <fcc  


Sir.  Jowctt   

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 

Mr.  Williamson   

Sir  Charles  Dilke   . . . 


Progress." 


2nd  Reading.  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

3rd  Reading,  Tucs.,  Nov.  3 

Agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  Oct.  21 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 


Mr.  Field  .... 
Mr.  Robinson 

Mr.  Sloan 


Mr.  Jeremiah  MacVeagh 

Mr.  Summerbell   | 

The  Lord  Advocate  . .  j 

Mr.  Attorney- General.  J 

Mr.  Bowerman   i 

Mr.  Burns   ! 


♦Indian  Councils  [Lords] 
Infant  Life  Protection 
Intercommunion  

♦Irish  Land   


♦Isle  of  Man  (Customs)  

♦Labour  Exchanges   

Law  of  Murder  (Amendment) 

Leaseholds  (Enfranchisement)  

Licensed  Premises  (Election  Days) 
Closing. 

Local  Authorities  (Taxation  and  Pur- 
chase of  Land). 

Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical 
Treatment). 
♦Local  Government  (Audit  of  Accounts) 
(Ireland). 

Local  Government  Qualification  (Eng- 
land and  Wales). 
•Local  Registration  of  Title  (Ireland)  . . 
♦London  Elections   


♦London  Electric  Supply   

♦Lunacy  (Ireland)    . . .  

•Marine  Insurance  (Gambling  Policies) 
Mercantile  Corporations  and  Companies 
(Municipal  Franchise). 

♦Merchandise  Marks  (Ireland)   

Metropolitan  Ambulances   

♦Milk  and  Dairies   

Money  Lenders   

Municipal  Corporations  (Qualification  i 
of  Clergymen)  [Lords]   


Nationalisation  of  Railways  and  Canals 

National  Military  Training   

•Naval  Discipline   

f Naval  Establishments   

Necessitous  Mothers  (Assistance)  .... 

Nurses  Registration   

Nurses  Registration  (No.  2)        .  . 

Oaths    


Parliamentary    Elections  (Returning 
Officers)    Acts    (1875    and  1885) 
Amendment. 
Parliamentary  Seats  (Peers  of  Scotland) 

Pawning  Industrial  Tools  

•Places  of  Worship  (Enfranchisement) 
♦Places  of  Worship  (Enfranchisement) 
(No.  2)  


Sir. 

Mr. 

Dr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Sir. 

Mr. 
Sir 


2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 
Agreed  to  by  the  Lords  with 

an  Amendment,  Oct.  26 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Lords'  Amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered, Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Lords' Amendments  considered, 

Nov.  1 
Royal  Assent,  May  25 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Lords*    Amendments   to  be 

considered,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Passed,  Aug.  6 

Royal  Assent,  Sept.  20 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped} 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
As  amended  by  the  Standing 
Committee  to  be  considered, 
Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Withdrawn,  Mar.  17 

Walter  Guinness  ..  Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 

Birrell   j  Withdrawn,  Sept.  6 

Shipman   j  Adjourned    Debate    on  2nd 

|     Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Birrell   !  Passed,  Oct.  19 

Harcourt   j  Passed,  Oct.  18  {Rejected  by 

the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  8). 

Churchill    Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 

Birrell    Withdrawn,  Sept.  6 

Rtyal  Assent,  Oct.  20 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Agreed  to  by  the  Lords.  Oct.  21 
Royal  Assent.  Oct.  20 
Withdrawn^  Aug.  20 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 


Mr.  Buchanan   ' 

.  i  Lord  Robert-  Cecil  . , . .  j 
.]  Sir  George  Kekewich 
.]  Mr.  BirreJl   j 

.  Mr.  Hobhouse   T.I 

.    Mr.  Churchill   j 

.   Mr.  George  Greenwood  j 

•  |  Mr.  Maclean   

Mr.  Charles  Roberts  ..I 


Mr.  Scott  . 


Churchill   

William  Holland  . 


Sir.  T.  W.  Russell 
Sir  Wiiiiam  Collins 

Mr.  Burns   

Mr.  Atherley-Joncs 


Mr.  Dickinson    2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 


Mr.  William  Thorne  . 
Captain  Kincald-Smith 

Mr.  M'Kenna   

Mr.  M'Kenna   

Sir.  Robert  Harcourt 
Mr.  Munro  Ferguson 

Mr.  Findlay   

Sir.  Bramsdon  

Mr.  Edward  Dunn 


Mr.  MacNeill   

Sir.  Tyson  Wilson  . . 
Sir  Solicitor-General 
Sir  Solicitor-General 


Withdrawn,  Mar.  30 
2nd  Readng  [Dropped] 
Passed,  Oct.  26 
Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Passed,  Sept.  7 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 


2nd  Heading,  Slon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 
2nd  Reading,  Slon.,  Nov,  1 


i  Title  changed  to  "^mall  Dwelling-Houses  to  Burghs  Letting  and  Rating  (Scotland)," 
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Title  of  Bill. 


Brought  in  by- 


Progress. 


Plumage  (Prohibition  of  Sale  or  Ex- 
change of). 

•Police   

♦Police  (Liverpool  Inquiry)   

Police  (Weekly  Holiday)   


Sir  William  Anson 


Withdravm,  June  10 


Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 
Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 
Mr.  Remnant   


Postal  Packets  (Lotteries)   

Post  Office  (Lotteries  and  Obscene 
Matter). 

♦Prisons  (Scotland)  [Lords]   

Prohibition  of  Vivisection   

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 
(Water  Rights). 

Public  Health  Officers   

Public  Houses  Improvement  [Lords] . . 
♦Public  Works  Loans  

Purchase  of  Land  (England  and  Wales) 

Railwavs  (Eight  Hours)   

Representation  of  the  People  

Restraint  of  Trades  (Shops)   

Right3  of  Way   

RomanCatholicDisabiiities  RemovaL&c, 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday 


Passed,  Sept.  30 
Passed,  Oct.  27 
Reported  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee   on    Police  Forces 
|     Weekly  Rest  Day,  May  4 

Mr.  Beale  -  •    Withdrawn,  May  18 

Mr.  Beale   ■  •  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

The  Lord  Advocate  ..  Committee,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 
Sir  George  Kekewich.J  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Mr.  Leif  Jones   1  2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 


Sale  of  Margarine 


Salmon,  Trout,  and  River  Tweed 
Fisheries. 

School  Attendance  (Ireland)   

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  . 
♦Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries. 

Settled  Land   

♦Shops  (No.  2)  

Small  Holdings   

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  (Scot- 
land) [Lords]. 

♦South  Africa  [Lords!   

♦Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Act, 
1008,  Amendment  [Lords] 

Sunday  Closing  (Shops)   

♦Superannuation   

Sweated  Industries  


Mr 


Sir 


Walter  Foster   2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

j  Brought  from  the  Lords,  Aug.  5 

Hobhouse   ,j  Royal  Assent,  Aug.  18 

Collings   |  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Hudson   !  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Howard  I  Committee  [Dropped] 

Seddon   !  2nd  Reading  {Dropped] 

Cowan   j  2nd  Reading  [Dropped,] 

Lundon   j  Committee  [Dropped] 

Brigg   !  As  amended  by  the  Standing 

Committee  to  be  further  con- 
i     sidered,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Kilbride   j  As  amended  by  the  Standing 

j     Committee  to  be  considered, 
Mon.,  Nov.  1 
John  Jardine    2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 


Mr.  Murphy    ,   2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Mr.  Morton  j  2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Mr.  Hobhouse    Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 

Mr.  Hills  !  2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone:  Withdrawn,  Aug.  20 

Mr.  Corrie  Grant    2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

j  Brought  from  the  Lords,  July  26 

Colonel  Seely   i  Royal  Assent,  Sept.  20 

The  Lord  Advocate  . .  |  2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 


Sir  John  Kennaway 

|  Mr.  Hobhouse   

I  Mr.  Hills  


♦Telegraph  (Arbitration) 
Temperance  (Scotland)  . 


Theatres  and  Music  Halls   

Town  Tenants   

♦Trade  Boards  

♦Trawling  in  Prohibited  Areas  (Preven- 
tion). 

Trustees'  Accounts   

Unemployed  Workmen   


♦  Vagrancy   

Vivisection  (Abolition)   

Weekly  Rest-day   

Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  Protection 
(Scotland). 

Wild  Birds  Protection   

Women's  Enfranchisement   

Women's  Enfranchisement  (No.  2)  . 
♦Workmen's  Compensation  (Anglo- 
French  Convention). 


Mr.  Buxton  . 
Mr.  Pirie  . . . 


Mr.  Robert  Harcourt 

Mr.  Dickinson   

Mr.  Churchill   

The  Lord  Advocate  . 


2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Royal  Assent,  Sept.  20 
Adjourned  Debate  on  Amend' t 

to  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 
As  amended  by  the  Standing 

Committee  to  be  considered, 

Mon.,  Nov.  1 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 
Royal  Assent,  Oct.  20 
Royal  Assent,  Sept.  20 


Mr.  Stewart-Smith  !  3rd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  I 

Mr.  Hodge    2nd  Reading  put  off  for  six 

months,  April  30 

Mr.  MacNeill    2nd  Heading  [Dropped] 

Mr.  Hodge    2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Mr.  Charles  Pri«c  ....  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Mr.  Cathcart  Wason  ..  Lords'  Amendment  agreed  to, 
Oct.  28 

Sir  Frederick  Banbury  j  2nd  Reading,  Mon.,  Nov.  1 

Mr.  Snowden   ■  2nd  Reading  [Dropped] 

Mr.  Dickinson   \  2nd  Beading  [Dropped] 

Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone;  Royal  Asstrd,  Oct.  20 
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PARLIAMENTARY  CONSTITUENCIES. 

{w5^?*i5i  W^^Sf1  °fder'^th  Namb**  of  Electors  In  1909,  Votes  polled  by  each 
Party  at  the  General  Election  of  1908,  ana  at  subsequent  Bye-elections,  and  the  name  of 

the  Sitting  Member. 
I.-ENGLISH  COUNTIES  (234  MEMBERS). 
.  Asterisk  (»)  denotes  General  Election.     Italio  letter  Bye-election. 


Constituency 


Elector 
ateSSOS 


Bedfordshire— Lnton   , 

Biggleswade 

Berkshire—Abingdon   

Newbury  

Wokingham   

Buckinghamshire— Aylesbury  . . 

Buckingham 
Wycombe  . , 
Cambridgeshire — Chesterton    . . 

Newmarket  . . 

Wisbech   

Cheshire — Altrincham   

Crewe    ♦ , .  

Eddisbury   

Hyde  

Knutsford   

Macclesfield   

North  wich   

Wirrall   

Cornwall — Bodmin   


16,127 
14,110 
9,163 
12,884 
K064 
11,963 
12,684 
15,921 
10,679 
10,269 
11,518 

18,200 

15,657 
11,37$ 
12,075 
11,94* 

9,204 
13,204 
21,530 
11,834 


Camborne   |  9,316 

Launceston   f  10,08£ 

St.  Austeil   J  11,022 

gt.  Ives   J  9,309 

10,068 
11,348 


Truro. . . 
Cumberland— Cockermouth  , 


Egremont 
Eskdale  . . 
Penrith   . . 
Derbyshire — Mid  


N.E. 


South . 
West  . 


Chesterfield 
High  Peak 


Ilkeston . . . 
Devonshire—  Ashburton 


Barnstaple 
Honiton   . , 


9,016 
11,024 

8,826 
13,244 


17,029 

16,995 
11,903 

15,849 
11,951 

18,924 
11,676 

13,235 
10,329 


South  Molton 
Tavistock 
Tiverton  .... 
Torquay  .... 

Totnea   

Dorset — East   

North   

South   

West  

Durham — Mid   

N.W  

S.E  

Barnard  Castie 
Bishop  Auckland 

_  ChesterJe-Street  

a' July  2V1906.     &~Feb.  5,T9087 
i  April  10.  J908, 


8,576 
15,063 
9,575 
11,042 
9,965 
14,439 
8,525 
11,295 
7,588 
15.139 
17,861 
17,945 
12,139 
14,143  , 
22,933  ! 


Votes  TOiedTn i  1306 
and  at  Bye-elections 


TibT 
7,240 
6,903 
3,943 
5,088 
4,760 
4,463 
6,253 
6,839 
4,829 
4,666 
5,125 
8,358 
7,805 
5,315 
5,545 
5,290 
4,251 
0,343 
8,833 
«4,969 
♦5,201 
4,614 
4,658 
&Unop. 
*5,667 
4,214 
4,187 
c3,903 
♦6,349 
4,067 
4,467 

<?6,735 
Llb.ALab 
*7,065 
«6,644 
♦7,655 
7,961 

<4,278 

05,619 
♦5,458 
9,655 
A4,632 
♦5,079 
0,510 
3,711 

Unop. 
0,405 
3,970 
4,850 
2,998 
0,104 
4,153 
5,035 
2,834 

9,146 


7,430 
4,006 


UnT 
5,387 
4,298 
3,767 
4,930 
0,075 
5,075 
4,673 
5,021 
4,3K 
8,883 
4,080 
5,667 
6,297 
4,192 
4,482 
4,590 
8,757 
4,551 
7,132 
3,876 
4,029 
2,384 
2,730 

2,510 

3,052 
8,fi83 
4,593 
4,786 
3,255 
4,230 
Unop, 
4,392 

3,475 
6,915 
5,890 
6,468 
Unop. 
5,283 
5,590 
5,272 
4,622 
5,85$ 
5,191 
3,796 
4,465 
4,854 


Member 


5,196 
4,455 
4,396 
5,220 
6,085 
8,503 
4,411 
3,671 

3,992 
Unop. 
3,888 
3,050 
4,895 


Lab.&c. 

T.  G,  Ashton,  L. 
A.  W.  Black,  L. 
g.  A.  Strauss,  L. 
P.  O.  Mackarness,  L. 
Ernest  Gardner,  U. 
Hon.  L.  W.  .Rothschild,  U. 
F.  W.  Verney,  L. 
T.  A.  Herbert,  L. 
Hon,  E,  8,  Montagu,  L. 
Sir  0.  D.  Rose,  Bart.,  L. 
A.  0.  Beck,  L, 
Sir  W.  J.  Crossley  Bart.,  L. 
Bight  Hon.  James  Tomkinson,  L. 
Hon.  A.  L.  Stanley,  L. 
C.  D.  Schwann,  L. 
A.  J.  King,  L. 

Col.  W.  B.  Brocklehurst,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Brunner,  Bt.,L. 
W.  H.  Lever,  L. 

F.  Freeman-Thomas,  L. 

109(8.)  A.  E.  Dunn,  L. 

G.  Croydon  Marks,  L. 
Hon.  T.  C.  Agar-Robartes,  L. 

Sir  C.  J.  Cory,  Bt.,  L. 
G.  Hay  Morgan,  L. 
Sir  J.  S.  Bandies,  U. 

Hugh  Fulierton,  L. 
Hon.  G.  W.  A.  Howard,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther,  U. 
J.  G.  Hancock,  Lab. 


1,436 


7,254 


d  Aug.  3,  1906. 
B  July  22,  1909. 


Unop. 


5,540 
8,085 


W.  E.  Harvey,  Lab. 

H.  H.  Raphael,  L. 
Earl  of  Kerry,  U. 

James  Haslam,  Lab. 
O.  Partington,  L. 

Rt.  Hon  Sir  Walter  B.  Foster,  L. 
Capt.  E.  F.  Morrison-Bell,  U. 

E.  J.  Soares,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J,  H.  Kennaway, 
Bart.,  C.B.,  U. 

G.  Lambert,  L, 

H.  C.  Fownes  Luttrell,  L. 
Hon.  t,  Walrond,  U. 

Sir  F.  Layland-Barratt,  Bt.,  L. 

F.  B.  Miidmay,  U. 
C.  H,  Lyell,  L. 

A.  W.  Wills,  L. 

Sir  T,  L.  Scarisbrlck,  Bart.,  L 

Col.  R.  Williams,  U. 

John  Wilson,  Lab. 

L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  K.C.,  T, 

Hon.  F.  W.  Lambfcon,  U. 

Arthur  Henderson,  Lab. 

3.  M.  Paulton,  L. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Lab. 


d  July  15.  1909. 
k  Jan.  17,  im. 


e  Jan.  30,  1907. 
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Constituency 


Durham- 
Cam.) 


-Houghton-le-Spring  . 
Jarrow   


Essex— S.E.,  or  Tilbury 
Chelmsford  


Epping 


Harwich   

Maldon   

Romford   

Saffron  Walden   , 

Walthamstow   , 

Gloucestershire — Forest  of  Dean 
Cirencester    . , 

Stroud   

Tewkesbury  . . 
Thornbury . 
Hampshire — Andover  ..... 

Basingstoke  . . . 


Fareham  . . 
New  Forest 


Petcrsfleld . 
Hereford— Leominster  . 

Ross  


Hertfordshire— Hertford  . 

Hitchin    . , 
St.  Albans 
Watford   . , 

Huntingdon— South   

Ramsey   

Kent— Ashford   

Dartford  

Favershara  

Medway   

St.  Augustine's 

Sevenoaks   

Isle  of  Thanet   


Tonbridge  . 
Lancashire,  Noith- 


N.  Lonsdale 


Blackpool  

Chorley  

Lancaster  

N.E.  or  Accrington 

Clitheroe   


Darwen  

Rossendale   

S.E.  or  Eccics  

Gorton   

Hey  wood   

Middleton  

Prestwich  

Radcliffe-c-F*nw'th 

Stretford   

West  Houghton  .. 
8.W.  or  Bootle  .. 

Ince   

Leigh  

Newton  

Ormskirk   

Southport   

Wldnes  


Elector 


16,821 
18,469 


23,712 
12,78? 

11,923 

14,011 
11,273 
51,043 

9,039 
39,81$ 
10,677 

9,797 
10,897 
13,540 
14,789 
11,151 
12,945 

18,317 
11,820 

11,094 
9,731 
10,737 

11,667 
10,64$ 
18,637 
17,461 
6,247 
6,9S2 
14,173 
21,076 
14,661 
15,147 
16,747 
18,724 
12,456 

16,924 
9,739 


21,910 
14,056 
14,759 
16,031 

22,115 

17,383 
13,142 
18,475 
18,020 
11,220 
15,193 
21,398 
13,898 
26,958 
19,206 
23,117 
13,899 
13,868 
14,775 
13,478 
16,304 
11,632 


Vo?33  Polled 'fit  1S0S 
and  at  By e-slecfios  s 
VK  jLab.Ac. 


Lib. 
9,429 
<?3,474 

•8,047 
9,230 
53,587 
♦4,461 
4,030 

5,650 
4,773 
21,534 
4,203 
15,011 
TJnop, 
4,517 
5,401 
6,194 
7,370 
4,524 
C4,593 
♦4,705 
0,331 
4,949 

4,253 
8,892 
tf3,928 
»4,497 
4,756 
iM7 
5,304 
7,612 
2,426 
8,184 
5,614 
9,532 
6,925 
6,061 
4,794 
6,855 
8,961 

7,170 


7,078 
6,416 
6,624 
7,209 


7,767 
6,881 
5,841 

5,351 
7,018 

10,187 
6,719 

11,131 

7,481 

7,175 

3,891 
6,607 
4,165 


3,639 
3,930 


7,170 
6.152 
4,913 
5,204 

5,308 
4,624 
12,679 
2,935 
11,074 

4,011 
4,221 
5,321 
6,240 
4,609 
4,852 
4,825 
7,683 
4,901 

4,349 
3,864 
4,947 
4,185 
4,836 
4,081 
6,856 
6,130 
1,957 
2,803 
5,995 
6,728 
5,091 
6,167 
7,655 
7,219 
5,154 
925 
5,887 
4,121 
U.T.R. 
3,942 
TJ.F.T. 
10,131 
6,803 
6,640 


I  4,698 
2,122  N. 
5,093 


R.  Cameron,  L. 
Pete  F.  Curran,  Lab. 


467  I.L, 


44  I.L. 


7,792 
4,662 
6,246 
4,341 
4,246 
5,485 
6,024 
5,117 
$,307 
6,134 
7,821 
8,410 
5,169 
6,893 
6,207 
6,367 

MIL. 


4,852  S. 
619Lab. 

2,035 
3,828  I. 


3,985 
8,566 


9,262 
8,046 
6,434 


Rowland  Whitehead,  L. 
Capt.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  U. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lt.-Col.  M.  Lockwood, 

C.V.O.,  U. 
A.  Levy  Lever,  L. 
T.  R.  Bethell,  L. 
Sir  J.  H.  Bethell.  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease,  L. 
John  A.  Simon,  K.C.,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Bart.,  L. 
R.  W.  Es3ex,  L. 
C.  P.  Allen,  L. 
Eon.  M.  Hicks-Beach,  U. 
A.  Rendall,  L. 
Capt.  W.  V.  Faber,  TJ. 
A.  C.  Salter,  K.C.,  U. 

A.  H.  Lee,  TJ. 

Sir  R.  H.  Hobart,  K.C.V.O., 

C.B.,  L. 
W.  G.  Nicholson,  TJ. 
Edmund  Lamb,  L. 
Capt.  P.  A.  Clive,  U. 

Abel  H,  Smith,  TJ. 

Julius  Bertram,  L. 

Col.  E.  H.  Carlile,  TJ. 

tf.  Micklem,  K.C.,  L. 

S.  H.  Whitbread,  L. 

A.  C.  Forster-Bo niton,  L. 

Laurence  Hardy,  TJ. 

James  Rowlands,  L. 

T.  B.  Napier,  L. 

Col.  0.  E.  Warde,  U. 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  Akers-Douglas,  U. 

H.  W.  Forster,  U. 

H.  H.  Marks,  U. 

A.  ?.  Hedges,  L. 
G.  B.  Haddock,  TJ. 


W.  W.  Ashley,  TJ. 

Lord  Baicarres,  TJ. 

N.  W.  Helme,  L. 

Sir  J.  F.  Leese,  Bart.,  L. 

D.  J.  Shackleton,  Lab. 

John  Rutherford,  TJ. 

Rt.  Hon.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  L. 

Sir  G.  H.  Pollard,  L. 

John  Hodge,  Lab. 

Sir  JD.  H.  Holden,  Bart.,  L. 

W.  ft.  D.  Adkins,  L. 

Sir  V.  Cawley,  Bart.,  L. 

T.  0.  Taylor,  L, 

Henry  Nuttall,  L. 

W,  Tyson  Wilson,  Lab. 

Col.  T.  M.  Sandys,  TJ. 

Stephen  Walsh,  Lab. 

J.  P.  L.  Brunner,  L. 

James  Seddon,  Lab. 

Hon  A.  Stanley,  C.V.O..  TJ. 

J.  M.  Astbury,  K.C.,  L. 

Col.  W.  Hall  Walker,  TJ. 


*  July  4,  1907.         *  Deo.  1.  1908.         c  May  11,  1906.        d  Jan.  81,  }908. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 
Votes  Polled  In  1008 


;  Ejector 
>e|$89 


Leicestershire — Bos  worth   13,515 

Harborough  . .  17,712 
Loughborough..  13,727 
Melton  !  16,632 

Lincolnshire— Erigg   j  13,217 

Gainsborough  j  12,794 

Horncastle  !  10,327 

Louth  j  10,124 

Sleaford   10,518 

Spalding   14,673 

Stamford    9,923 

Middlesex— Brentford    20,135 

Ealing   j  24,400 

Enfield  !  27,604 

Harrow   j  33,356 

Hornsey  !  22,890 

Tottenham   !  29,207 

Uxbridge   ;  17,194 

Monmouthshire—  North    . . 


West  , 


14,906 
19,293 


South   17,947 

Norfolk— East   11,383 

Mid  >  9,899 

North  |  10,974 

N.W  !  11,455 

South  ;  9,705 

S.W  |  8,960 

Northamptonshire— East  j  17,276 

Mid   I  13,942 

North 

South   . . 

Northumberland— Berwiek-on 
Tweed 
Hexham  . . 


and  at  Bye-elections 


10,621 
9,211 

9,444 
11,280 


Tyneside  ..  25,090 
Wansbeck  . .  18,596 

Notts.— Ba3setiaw   11,694 

Newark  ;  11,164 

Mansfield    20,185 

Rushcliffe  !  19,270 

Oxfordshire— Banbury   7,948 

Henley   10,407 

Woodstock    10,289 

Rutland    4,142 


Shropshire — Ludlow  . 

Newport 


10,414 
10,741 


Oswestry   j  10,081 

Wellington   |  8,696 

Somerset— Bridgwater   !  10,396 

East   I  9,717 

Frome   !  12,914 

North   I  13,206 

South   I  9,959 

Wellington   j  10,094 

Wells   j  12,489 

Staffordshire — Burton   j  11,855 

Handsworth  . . . .  28,346 
Kingswinford    . .  |  13,974 

Leek   •  11,972 

Lichfield   !  10,464 

North- West   ;  16,031 

West   I  11,933 


LlbT 
7,678 
8,3S0 
6,803 
7,800 
a  5,273 
"  5,753 
5,922 
4,100 
4,551 
4,355 
5,800 
4,018 
6,506 
6,982 
9,790 
11,393 
b  — 
*7,289 
9,959 
6,284 
*13,87l 
{/Unop. 


*7,503 
5,631 
4,197 
6,155 

5,772 
4,677 
4,416 
9,017 
6,307 

4,136 

5,102 
c5,401 
♦5,632 
11,496 

5,365 
4,444 
Unop. 
9,044 
3,992 
4,582 
4,585 
<ft,362 
♦1,564 
4,218 
*4,377 
♦4,682 
4,508 
4,806 
4,422 
4,553 
6,297 
6,626 
5,164 
4,286 

5,146 
4,572 
8,636 
5,470 
5,749 
5,421 


Lab.&c. 


/ 

*7,667 
5,586 


8,627 
6,382 
5,023 
6,033 
5,389 
4,027 
5,071 
4,250 
8,572 
4,062 
4,180 
4,559 
6,053 
8,261 
7,674 
10,977 
Unop. 
8,859 
7,009 
6,429 


!16,8S0 
Unop. 
♦6,216 
3,435 
4,170 
3,628 

2,972 
8,519 
8,513 
6,414 
5,067 
4,195 
3.814 

2,882 
4,244 
8,547 
6,885 
8,210 
4,834 
4,772 

5,460 
2,796 
4,050 
4,144 
2,213 
2,047 
4,978 
5,328 
4,848 
5,011 
3,114 
4,405 
3,890 
4,552 
4,380 
3,247 
4,558 

4,761 
5,613 
13,407 
6,311 
4,275 
2,991 
5,047 
5,557 
4,708 


4,880 


10,386 


Member 


7,396 


lit.  Hon.  Sir  C.  B.  McLaren,Bt.,L. 

R.  C.  Lehmann,  L. 

Sir  Maurice  Levy,  L. 

H.  de  R.  Walker,  L. 

Sir  Berkeley  Sheffield,  Bart.,  U. 

Major  L.  Renton  (now  U.) 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  U. 

Sir  R.  W.  Perks,  Bart.,  L. 

Arnold  Lupton,  L. 

H.  R.  Mansfield,  L. 

Lord  J.  Joieey-Ceeil,  U. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Rutherford,  L. 

Herbert  Nield,  U. 

James  Branch,  L. 

James  Gibb,  L. 

Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  U. 

Percy  Alden,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  MeE:enna,  L. 

T.  Richards,  Lab. 

Col.  Sir  Ivor  J.  C.  Herbert,  Bt.,L. 

Sir  R.  J.  Price,  L. 

Lord  Wodehouse,  L. 

Rt.    Hon.    Sir    W.  Brampton. 

Gurdon,  L. 
Sir  George  White,  L. 
A.  W.  Soames,  L. 
R.  Winfrey,  L. 
Sir  F.  A.  Channing,  Bart.,  L. 
H.  Manfield,  L. 
Geo.  Nicholls,  Lab. 
T.  N.  A.  Grove,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,Bt.,L.i 
R.  D.  Holt,  L. 

J.  M.  Robertson,  L. 
Charles  Fenwick,  Lab. 
F.  H.  Newnes,  L. 
J.  R.  Starkey,  U. 
A.  B.  Markharn,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  Ellis,  L. 
Hon.  E.  Fiennes,  L. 
Philip  Morrell,  L. 
E.  N.  Bennett,  L. 
John  Gretton,  U. 


Rowland  Hunt, 
Beville  Stanier, 


U. 
U. 


W.  Clive  Bridgeman,  U. 

C.  S.  Henry,  L. 

H.  G.  Montgomery,  L. 

J.  W.  H.  Thompson,  L. 

Sir  J.  E.  Barlow,  Bart.,  L. 

W.  H.  B.  Hope,  L. 

Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood, 

Bart.,  U. 
T.  B.  Silcock,  L. 
R.  F.  Ratciiff,  U. 
E.  C.  Meysey-Thompson,  U. 
H.  S.  Staveley-Hill,  U. 
Robt.  Pearce,  L. 
T.  C.  T.  Warner,  L. 
Albert  Stanley,  Lab. 


H.  D.  McLaren,  L. 


a  Feb.  26, 


1907.  I 
e  May  14, 


June 
1908. 


1907.  ( 

/  July  31, 


March  2< 
1907. 


,  1907.  d  June  11,  1907. 
q  Feb.,  1907, 


ENGLISH  COUNTIES. 
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i  EleetoiH  Votes  Psllad  in  flW 
iatel8Q3j  and  at  Bye-election s 


Suffolk— Eye 


'  10,529 


Lowestoft  !  14,991 

Stowraarket    11,090 

Sudbury    10,072 

Woodbridge    12,800 

Surrey— Chertsey    16,653 

Epsom    18,119 

Guildford    15,705 

Kingston   19,336 

Reigate    15,418 

Wimbledon   26,442 

gnssex—  Chichester    11.946 

Eastbourne   13,970 

East  Grinstead   i  11,505 

Horsham  11,297 

Lewes   16,932 

Bye   |  13,573 

Warwickshire— Nuneaton   i  16,934 

Rugby   I  12,188 

Stratford-on-     j  10,628 

Avon   I 

Tam worth    17,255 

Westmorland— Appleby   I  6,558 

Kendal   |  6,717 

Wight,  Isle  of   !  15,773 

Wiltshire— Chippenham   1  8,962 

Cricklade  j  15,275 

Devizei  j  9,230 

Westbury   I  10,268 

Wilton  :  8,848 

Worcestershire— East   :  21,928 

North  :  17,653 

Bewdley    10,493 


Droitwich 
Evesham 
Yorkshire— East  Riding. 

Buckrose  

Holderness   

Howdenshire   

Yorkshire— North  Riding. 

Cleveland   


Richmond   

Thirsk  and  Malton 

Whitby  

Yorkshire— West  Riding. 

Barkston  Ash  

Barnsley   

Colne  Valley   


Doncaster  . 

Elland  

Hallamshire 
Holmflrth . . . 
Keighley  . . . 

Horley  

Normanton  . 
Osgoldcross  . 

Otley   

Pudsey 


Rlpon   

Rotherham  . 
Shipley  ...  . 
Bkipton  . . . 
Sowerby  . . , 
Bpen  Valley 


!  11,248 
10,310 

10,565 
10,663 
10,400 

13,022 

10,506 
13,270 
11,040 

10,676 

20,370 
12,229 

20,641 
13,644 
19,474 
12,623 
13,451 
15,707 
16,064 
17,803 
13,101 
14,974 

12,775 
20,034 
16,335 
13,549 
12,603 
11,650 


LibT 
a4,568 
♦Unop. 

6,510 
4,801 
4,201 
5,527 
6,865 
6,221 
6,430 
6,637 
6,067 
2)3,299 
♦7,409 
4,174 
5,933 
4,793 
4.286 
6,458 
4,964 

5,181 
c2,747 
•4,821 

*4,842 
2,894 
2,899 
7,453 
4,937 
7,294 
4,247 
5,264 
4,272 
5,763 
6,908 

♦2,718 

5,165 
4,293 

5,236 
4,411 
4,150 

/6  296 
♦Unop 
4,468 
5,044 
4,709 

4,246 
Unop. 
£3,495 
♦Unop. 
9,315 
7,009 

6,850 
5,322 
Unop. 

8,482 

6,307 
A5.831 
♦7,043 

5,646 
Unop. 
Unop. 

6,834 

6,482 

6,956 


Un. 
4,871 

4,905 
4,583 
4,065 
5,348 
6,266 
7,316 
5,630 
7,656 
6,848 

10,263 
9,523 
5,197 
6,303 
4S631 
4,90$ 
7,172 
6,122 
6,849 
4,907 
5,374 
4,173 

Unop. 
7,561 
2,889 
2,647 
5,892 
2,971 
5,716 
3,633 
8,788 
8,648 

10,129 
6,429 

Unop. 
6,912 
4,611 
4,385 

8,634 
4,440 
4,753 

5,325 

4,360 
5,813 
4,780 

4,894 

3,227 

5,646 
3,962 
6,807 
2,677 
8,229 


4,358 
4,65$ 
8,444 
8,641 
5,332 


5,601 
4,034 
3,092 


£ab.<feo7 


&e?she? 


T,677 


4791.  L, 


3,648 

6,375 
6,102 
Unop. 

1,291 


a  April  6,  1906.      b  May  14,  1907. 

i  July  9,  1909, 


Harold  Pearson,  L. 

Edward  Beauchamp,  L. 

G.  A.  Hardy,  L. 

W.  C.  Hoaton- Armstrong,  L. 
!  R.  L.  Everett,  L. 
I  F.  J.  Marnham,  L. 

Wm.  Keswick,  U. 
I  W.  H.  Cowan,  L. 
i  George  Cave,  K.O.,  U. 
j  H.  C.  Brodie,  L. 
j  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Chaplin,  U. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  U. 
Hon.  Hubert  Beaumont,  L. 

C.  H.  Corbett,  L. 

Earl  Winterton,  U.  [Bt„,  C.B.,  V, 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  Aubrey-Fletcher, 

G.  L.  Courthope,  U. 

Wm.  Johnson,  Lab. 

J.  Corrie  Grant,  K.C.,  L. 

P.  S.  Foster,  U. 

F.  A.  Newdigate-Newdegate,  U. 

Leif  S.  Jones,  L. 

D.  Stewart-Smith,  K.C.,  L. 
Godfrey  Baring,  L. 

Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  Bt.,  L, 

John  Massie,  L. 

F.  E.  N.  Rogers,  L. 

J.  M.  F.  Fuller,  L. 

L.  L.  Morse,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  T7, 
J.  W.  Wilson,  L. 
Stanley  Baldwin,  U. 

C.  B.  Harmsworth,  L. 
Col.  C.  W.  Long,  U. 

Sir  Luke  White,  L. 

A.  S.  Wilson,  U. 

Col.  H.  B.  Harrison-BroadIey,U, 

Rt.  Hon.  n.  L.  Samuel,  L. 

F.  D.  Acland,  L. 
Viscount  Helmsley,  U. 
Hon.  Gervase  Beckett,  U. 

G.  R.  Lane-Fox,  U. 
Joseph  Walton,  L. 
Victor  Grayson,  Soc. 

C.  N.  Nicholson,  L. 
0.  P.  Trevelyan,  L. 
John  Wadsworth,  Lab. 

H.  J.  Wilson,  L. 
Sir  John  Brigg,  L. 
A.  E.  Hutton,  L. 
F.  Hall,  Lab. 

Sir  J.  Compton-Rickett,  L. 
J.  H.  Duncan,  L. 
J.  J.  Oddy,  U. 

H.  F.  B.  Lvnch,  L. 

Sir  W.  H.  Holland,  Bt.,  L. 

P.  H.  Illingworth,  L. 

William  Clough,  L. 

J.  S.  Higham,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  L, 


c  May  5,  1909. 
9  July  13*  1907. 


rfjan.  16,  1909.       e  Feb,  29,"  1908* 
A  June  20,  1908, 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 
II. — ENGLISH  BOROUGHS   (226  MEMBERS). 


Elector-!  Votes  Polled  in 

ate  1908  and  at  Bya-eiections 


Ashton-under-Lyne 

Aston  Manor   

Barrow-in-Furness  . 
Bath  (2  members)  . 


Battersea  (Bor.  of  Battersea  and 

Clapham)  

Bedford  

Bermondsey  (Bor.  of  Southwark) 

Bethnal  Green— N.B  

S.W  

Birkenhead  


Birmingham — Central  . . . 

East   

North  

South  

West   

Edgbaston 

Bordesley  . 
Blackburn  (2  members)  . 


Boltou  (2  members)  , 


Boston  

Bow  and  Bromley  . . 
Bradford — Central  .... 

East  

West   

Brighton  (2  members) 


Bristol— East  

North   

South   

West   

Brixton  (Bor.  of  Lambeth) 

Burnley   

Bury  (Lane.)   

Bury  St.  Edmunds   


Camberwell,  North   

Cambridge   

Canterbury  

Carlisle   

Chatham  

Chelsea   

Cheltenham   

Chester   

Christchurch   

Clapham  (Bor.  of  Battersea  and 

Clapham)   

Clerkenweii  (Bor.  of  Flnsbury) 

Colchester   

Coventry  

Croydon   


Darlington   

Deptford  

Derby  (2  members) 


Devonport  (2  members) 


Dewsbury 


8,507 
11,821 
10,223 

7,919 


18,475 
0,014 
12,233 

8,669 
7,789 
17,953 

10,086 
14,987 
8,630 
11,296 
12,339 
13,423 
17,225 
22,477 


21,361 

4,007 
12,472 
10,910 
15,853 
14,972 
21,366 

15,167 
13,463 
16,131 
10,082 
11,597 
17,080 
9,575 
2,795 

13,980 
9,441 
3,887 
7,433 

14,824 

11,836 
9,213 
8,018 

10,581 

22,424 
8,129 
7,148 
15,694 
26,470 

9,848 
15,105 
19,777 

12,919 


14,315 


Hb. 

4,310 

2,431 

4,102 
4,069 


2,771 
a3,291 
*4,775 
4,127 
3,542 
7,074 

2,075 

1,275 

2,094 
3,103 

8,892 


10,953 

1,801 
4,596 
4,954 
6,185 
8,580 
9,062 
8,919 
7,935 
6,953 
7,964 
8,902 
4,521 
6,288 
4,626 
&741 
♦1,047 
6,314 
4,232 
1,262 
Unop. 

4,660 
$,910 
3,524 
4,6$4 

7,816 

3,122 
6,554 
c8,G41 
♦7,241 

726 
10,239 

6,923 

6,527 
(i5,594 
*6,764 


Un. 

3,342 

7,134 

3,395 

3,123 


5,787 
2,278 
4,278 
3,016 
2,130 
2,064 
5,271 

5,864 
5,928 
5,172 
5,541 
7,173 
7,26$ 
7.763 
10,291 
(C.) 
8,932 

6,693 

1,694 
8,974 
3,614 
4,277 
4,147 
8,188 
8,176 
3,129 
4,011 
5,27* 
4,267 
4,235 
4,964 
3,499 
1,631 
1,481 
8,497 
3,924 
2,210 

4,020 
4,031 
3,509 
3,477 
4,067 

7,912 
2,799 
2,812 
6,462 
11,980 
8,248 
4,575 
4,977 
6,421 
6,409 
5,239 

5,080 
4,078 
2,954 


Lab.tfec. 
5,167 

7,387 
1,435  S, 


2,118 
(Prot.) 

5,843 

2,641 


3,976 
10,282 
(Soc.) 

10,416 


8,090  S. 
4,957 


4,932  S 


6,692 


8,493 


4,112 
4,087 
6,236 
10,361 


2,446 
2,629 


A.  H.  Scott,  L. 
Evelyn  Cecil,  TJ. 
Charles  Duncan,  Lab. 
Donald  Maclean,  L. 
G.  P.  Gooch,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  JT.  Burns,  L. 
Percy  Barlow,  L. 
John  Dumphreys,  U. 

Sir  E.  A.  Cornwall,  L. 
E.  H.  Pickersgill,  L. 
Henry  Vivian,  Lib.  and  Lab. 

E.  Parkes,  U. 

Sir  J.  B.  Stone,  U. 

J.  T.  Middlemore,  U. 

Viscount  Morpeth,  U. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  U. 

Sir  F.  W.  Lowe,  U. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Collings,  U. 

Sir  W.  H.  Hornby,  Bart.,  U. 

Philip  Snowden,  Lab. 


Geo.  Harwood,  L. 
A.  H.  Gill,  Lab. 

G.  H.  Faber,  L. 
Stopford  W.  Brooke,  L. 
Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  L. 
Sir  W.  E.  B.  Priestley,  L. 
F.  W.  Jowett,  Lab. 

E.  A.  Viliiers.  L. 

E.  A.  Ridsdale,  L. 

C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  A.  Birrell,  K.C.,  L. 
Sir  W.  H.  Davies,  L. 
Geo.  A.  Gibbs,  U. 
J.  H.  Seaverns,  L. 
Fredk.  Maddison,  Lab. 
Geo.  Tculmin,  Lab. 
Hon.  W.  Guinness,  U. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  L. 
S.  O.  Buckmaster,  K.C.,  L. 
J.  Henniker  Heaton,  U. 

F.  W.  Chance,  L, 
^ohn  Jenkins,  Lab. 
E.  J.  Horniman,  L. 
J.  E.  Sears,  L. 
Alfred  Mond,  L. 

A.  A.  Allen,  L. 

P.  M.  Thornton,  U. 

W.  C.  Steadman,  Lab. 

Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bt., 

A.  E.  W.  Mason,  L. 

Sir  R.  Hermon-Iiodge,  Bt.,  U 

H.  Pike  Pease,  U. 
C.  W.  Bowerman,  Lab. 
Richard  Bell,  Lab. 
Sir  T.  Roe,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hudson  Kearley, 

Bart.,  L. 
Sir  J.  W.  Benn,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  L. 


«  Oct.  28,  1909.  b  Aug.  24,  1907.         t  March  29,  1909.         d  April  23,  1908. 
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Votes  Polled  in  19  05  * 

and  at  Bye-elections 


ConSiUiiency 


Elector- 
ate 1909 


Dover   

Dudley   

Duhrich  (Bor.  of  Cainberwell) 

Durham   


Exeter  

Finsbury,  East 

Fulham   

Gateshead 


17,311 
17,712 


10,318 
4,934 
!  21,096 
|  19,319 

1  8,543 
'  8,525 
I  6,723 
!  13,110 


17,541 
9,359 
11,731 
13,591 
8,169 

15,403 


Hammersmith   I  14,819 

Earopstead  j  11,849 

Hanley   ,  j  16,731 

Hartiepools,  The   :  14,198 

Hastings   8,999 

Hereford   ;  4,027 

Holborn  (Bor.  of  Finsbury)   '  8,697 

Hoxton  (Bor.  of  Shoreditch)  . .  I  9,052 
Huddersfield    18,704 

I 

Hull— Central  .  :  8,333 

East  !  14,143 

West   j  21,806 

Hythe   I  6,638 

Ipswich  (2  members)   j  12,460 

Islington— East  !  11,133 

North   !  12,445 

South    8,223 


Gloucester 
Grantham 
Gravesend 
Greenwich 


Grimsby,  Great  

Hackney — Central  

North   

South  

Haggerston  (Bor.  of  Shoreditch) 


Halifax  (2  members). 


West   

Kennington  (Bor.  of  Lambeth). . 

Kensington — North   

South   j  9,'305 

Kidderminster  '  4,610 

King's  Lynn   !  3,694 


8,703 
10,152 
9,885 


jambeth,  North  1  6,690 

Leeds— Central    8,420 

East   :  9,539 

North  j  22,623 

South   15,508 

West   I  16,920 

^eice3ter  (2  members)  1  25,332 


Ub7 
1,705 
8.296 
c5,430 
♦6,282 


4,463 
2,461 
8,037 


3,921 
1,663 
1,413 
4,908 


4,040 
3,998 
4,655 
6,736 
&1.724 
*2,772 
9,354 

4,562 
4,461 

Unop, 
c3,477 
♦3,935 
1,692 
2,706 
2,753 
cf5,762 
♦6,302 

6,881 
«5,623 
♦8,652 
2,347 
6,396 
6,290 
4,477 
6,284 
3,606 


4,113 

4,639 
4,416 
1,024 
2,354 
1,506 


2,895 

4,188 

9,593 
/5,274 
♦6,200 
9,258 
(710,766 
14,745 


Un. 

8,269 
7,542 
6,709 
6,639 
1,313 
U.T.R. 

880 
U.F.T. 
4,384 
1,772 
7,407 
5,126 

8,619 
1,554 
8,102 

3,565 
U.T.R. 

2,356 
U.F.T. 
6,349 
8,382 
4,431 
3,257 
2,867 
2,371 
5,041 

5,111 

4,934 
4,287 

4,495 
4,848 
1,934 
3,881 
8,489 
4,844 
4,891 
4,345 
4,519 
5,882 
6,405 
3,246 
4,591 
4,232 
8,710 
4,418 
1,99* 
U.F.T. 

870 
U.T.R. 

8,618 

3,054 

8,353 

4,835 

2,083 

1,164 
U.F.T. 

772 
U.T.R. 

1,904 
108I.U. 

8,119 

2,208 

7,108 

4,915 

2,126 

4,650 

7,206 

7,504 


Lab. &o 


9,651 
(&  Lib.) 


timber 


878 


2,248 

804  Ind 
986  (S.) 

8,937 

885  (S.) 

9,183 


5,422 
6,813 
8,167 

4,512 


4,299 

2,451 
4,0:30 


14,685 


Rt.  Hon.  G.  Wyndham,  U. 
A.  G.  Hooper,  L. 
A.  Bonar  Law,  U. 

J.  W.  Hills,  U. 


Sir  G.  Kekewtch,  K.C.B.,  L. 
J.  Allen  Baker,  L. 
Timothy  Da  vies,  L. 
John  Johnson,  Lab. 

Rt.  Hon.  Russell  Rea,  L, 
A.  Priestlev,  L. 
Sir  G.  Parker,  U. 
R.  S.  Jackson,  L. 


Sir  G.  Doughty,  U. 
Sir  A.  Spicer,  Bart.,  L. 
T.  Hart- Da  vies,  L. 
Horatio  Bottorniey,  L. 
Hon.  R.  Guinness,  U. 

J.  H.  Whitley,  L. 
Jas.  Parker,  Lab. 
Sir  W.  J.  Ball,  U. 
J.  S.  Fietcher,  U. 
Enoch  Edwards,  Lab. 
Sir  C.  Furness,  Bart.,  L. 
A.  P.  Du  Cros,  U. 

J.  S.  Arkwright,  U. 
J.  F.  Remnant,  U. 
Hon.  Claude  Hay,  U. 
A.  J.  Sherwell,  L. 

Sir  H.  S.  King,  K.C.I.E.,  U. 
T.  R.  Ferens,  L. 
Hon.  Guy  Wilson,  L. 

Sir  B.  A.  Sassoon,  Bart.,  U> 
Sir  D.  F.  Goddard,  L. 

F.  D.  Cobbold,  L. 

G.  H.  Radford,  L. 
D.  S.  Waterlow,  L. 
T.  Wiles,  L. 


Rt.  Hon.  T.  Lough,  L. 

Stephen  Collins,  L. 

H.  Y.  Stanger,  K.C.,  L. 

Earl  Percy,  U. 

E.  B.  Barnard,  L. 

Lieut.  C.  Bellairs  (now  C.) 


H.  Myer,  L. 

R.  Armitage,  L. 
Jas.  O' Grady,  Lab. 
R.  H.  Barran,  L. 
Wm.  Middlebrook,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  J.  Gladstone,  L. 
J.  R.  Macdonaid,  Lab. 
F.  Thomusson,  L. 


a  May  15,  1906. 

*  Nov.  29, 


b  Aug.  1,  1008.  c  March  3,  1908.  d  Nov.  3,  1906. 
1007.         /  Feb,  13,  1908.         g  March  80,  1906. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


Elector-f "  Votes  Polled  in  13 06 
ate  1909  and  at  Bye-elections 


Constituency 


TIE 
8,006 
2,981 
5,110 


2,033 
2,884 
2,291 


Unop. 

5,153 
8,600 
b  — 
*4,134 
(P.T.) 
♦10,877 
2,709 
6,403 
5,716 

d4,988 
♦5,639 
8,002 

2,167 
2,791 


2,295 
4,531 


5,155 
ell,720 
*18,423 


Xab.<fcc 


Member 


Lewisham 
Limehousc- 
Lincoln 


Liverpool — Abercromby 
Everton 

Exchange 
Kirkdale   


Scotland   

Toxteth,  E  

W. 

Walton   

West  Derby  .. 
London  (City)  (2  members) 


Maidstone   

Manchester— East  

North   

North-Easi  . 

North-West 


South   

South- West  , 
Marylebone — East  , 

West   

Middlesbrough   


Mile  End   

Monmouth  District 
Morpeth   


Newcastle-under-Lyme  

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (2  mems.) 


Newington,  West   

Northampton  (2  members) 

Norwich  (2  members)   


Norwood  (Bor.  of  Lambeth) 
Nottingham — East   

South   

West   

Oldham  (2  members)   


Oxford  City   

Paddington — N  orth 


South   

Feckham  (Bor.  of  Camberwell). 


Penryn  and  Falmouth 

Peterborough  

Plymouth  (2  members) 


Pontefract   

Poplar  

Portsmouth  (2  members) 


Preston  (2  members) 


Beading 

Rochdale 

Rochester 


24,457 
6,654 
11,092 


7,102 
9,663 
5,658 
10,563 

5,626 
9,510 
8,987 
15,618 
11,475 
29,831 


6,148 

12,942 
10,439 
10,009 
12,071 

15,359 
8,341 
6,734 
8,597 

21,339 

5,677 
12,622 
9,653 

10,260 
37,483 


9,606 
12,132 


4,446 
4,479 
4,244 
21,382  10,972 


13,496 
13,014 
13,894 
17,232 
34,617 

9,100 
11,157 

6,520 
14,943 

3,105 
6,381 
18,158 

3,464 
11,175 

32,643 


19,464 

11,096 
14,748 
5,647 


4,748 
6,020 

18,107 
7,397 

16,072 
3,810 
8,825 

1,502 
/4,476 
*5,903 
1,345 
3,826 
9,021 
8,914 
1,337 
4,546 
10,500 
10;236 

8,538 

5,407 
5,912 
2,967 


Vru 
9,689 
2,007 
3,718 

TT.F.T. 
1,163 

U.T.R. 
2,734 
3,949 
2,170 
4,000 
3,749 
1,117 

8,873 
5,863 
5,447 
Unop, 
15,474 

31,638 
2,841 
4,423 
3,262 
2,954 
5,417 
4,398 
3,770 
2,875 
2,827 
3,446 
6,870 

2.169 

3,939 
1,919 

2,948 
13,863 
11,942 
+11223 
2,425 
4,073 
4,000 
7,460 

5,567 

4,290 
5,514 
5,262 
11,989 
11,391 
3,910 
2,419 
817  I.TJ. 
2,919 
6,970 
8,564 
1,248 
2,167 
6,547 
6,234 
1,030 
2,235 
7,970 
7,752 

7,303 
6,856 
4,710 
4, 449 
2,374 


3,330 
3,157 
2,808  N. 

2,592 


5,386 
276  (S.) 

4,101 


9,251 
1,380  S. 

1,678 
5,518 
L&Lab 

2,971  S. 
j  18,869 


2,544  S 
2,366  S 
11,059 


6,314 


8,172 
1,859 
(Naval) 
10,181 


2,506 


Major  E.  F.  Coates,  U. 
William  Pearce,  L. 
0.  H.  Roberts,  L. 


Rt.  Hon.  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Scely,  L 
J.  S.  Harmood-Ba iiner,  U. 
Rt.  Hon,  R.  R.  Cherry.  K.C.,  L. 
C.  McArthur,  U. 


T.  P.  O'Connor,  N. 
Austin  Taylor,  L. 
R.  P.  Houston,  U. 
F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  U. 
W.  W.  Rutherford,  U. 
Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  U. 
Sir  F.  G.  Banbury,  Bart., 


U. 


Viscount  Castlerea^'h,  U. 
T.  G.  Horridge,  K.C.,  L. 
Sir  C.  E.  Schwann,  Bart.,  L. 
J.  R,  Clynes,  Lab. 
W.  Joynson-Hicks,  U. 

A.  A.  Haworth,  L. 

G.  D.  Kelley,  Lab. 
Lord  R.  Cecil,  K.C.,  U. 
Sir  S.  E.  Scott,  Bart,,  U. 
J.  Havelock  Wilson,  Lab. 

B.  S.  Straus,  L. 
Lewis  Haslam,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  Lab. 

J.  0.  Wedgwood,  L. 
Geo.  Renwick,  U. 
Walter  Hudson,  Lab. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Norton,  L. 

H.  W.  Paul,  L. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Shipman,  L. 
G.  H.  Roberts,  Lab. 
L.  J.  Tillett,  L. 

G.  F.  S.  Bowles,  U. 
Sir  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  L. 
A.  Richardson,  Lab. 
Sir  J.  H.  Yoxall,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  Eramott,  L. 
J.  A.  Bright,  L. 
Viscount  Valencia,  C. 
L.  G.  Chiozza-Money,  L. 

Sir  T.  G.  Fardell.  U. 

H.  C.  Gooch,  U. 

Sir  J,  Barker,  Bart.,  L. 

G.  G.  Greenwood,  L. 

T.  W.  Dobson,  L. 

a  E.  Mallett,  L. 

Sir  T.  W.  Nussey,  Bt.,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sydney  Buxton,  L. 

Sir  T.  A.  Bramsden,  L. 


J.  T.  MacPherson,  Lab. 
Harold  Cox,  L. 
Rufus  D.  Isaacs,  K.C.,  L. 
A.  G.  C.  Harvey,  L. 
E.  H.  Lamb,  C.M.G.,  L. 


a  Sept.  27,  1907. 


b  June  15,  1906. 
t  Sdi>,  24.  1908. 


c  Feb.  27,  1906. 
/  Mar.  24,  1908. 


d  April 


1903. 
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Constituency 


J  £leoter» 
at9lS09 


Itotherhithe  (Bor.  of  Southwark)  10,401 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq. 


9,092 


St.  George's   I  3,340 

St.  Helens   i  12,907 

St.  Pancras— East   j  9,539 

North    9,031 

South    5,542 

West    8,553 

Salford— North    9,810 

South    8,560 

West   14,966 

?bury   3,434 

Scarborough    6 169 

Sheffield— Attercliffe   16,676 


Brightsid© 
Central  . . . 


EcclesaU   

Hallam   

Shrewsbury   

Southampton  (2  members)  .... 

South  Shields   

Southwark,  West  . . 

Stafford   

Stalybridge  /. 

Stepney   [ 


Stockport  (2  members). 


Stockton-on-Tees   

Stoke-upon-Trent   

Strand  

8underland  (2  members) 


Taunton 


Tynemouth  and  North  Shields 

Wakefield  

Walsall   

Walworth  

Wandsworth   ] 

Warrington  

Warwick  and  Leamington  . ". ! 

Wednesbury   

\Vest  Bromwich   

West  Ham— North   \ 

South   

Westminster   

Whitechape!   , 

Whitehaven   .. ... 

Wlgan   \\\\ 

Winchester   W.  W. 

Windsor   

Wolverhampton- 


-East  , 


Woolwich 
Worcester 


South 
West 


Yarmouth,  Great  . 
York  (2  members) 


12,651 
8,899 

13.813 
13,595 
4,853 
19,574 

18,387 
8,0-16 
3,984 
7,906 
4,678 


13,113 

12,635 
14,909 
8,227 
28,770 


8,808 

9,946 
6,245 
14,587 
8,410 
37,000 
10,832 
6,572 
13,334 
11,201 
15,760 
26,530 
7,555 
4,089 
2,809 
9,422 
3,096 
3,268 
10,567 

10,221 
13,360 
18,121 
8,699 

9,555 
13,688 


Votes  Polled  In  tSOS  | 
and  at  Bye-elections  ; 

pLab.&c.i 


Me?r:her 


Tib: 
4,192 

a  — 
♦2,191 

1,685 

4,208 
4,094 
2,109 
3,230 
4,915 
4,230 
7,329 
1,646 
3,128 
63,175 
•6,523 
5,736 
5,409 
o  — 
*8,290 
5,392 
5,540 
1,955 
7,032 
6,255 
9,717 
3,057 
1,947 
8,836 
<ft,350 
&  Lab. 
•1,853 
6..S44 

3,675 

1,854 
13,020 


•1,503 
4,286 
1,247 
7,092 
8,187 

11,888 
5,599 
3,011 
6,150 
5,476 
6,838 

2,054 
1,925 
1,507 
1,900 
1,272 
1,876 
/4,614 
♦5,610 
4,823 


173,069 
♦3,752 

3,835 
6,413 


Tin. 

2;321 

Unop. 
4,264 
1,064 
4,Ci7 
2.327 
2,643 
2,048 
2,545 
3,728 
3,378 
5,119 
1,605 
2.619 
S',S80 
+2,803 

4,408 
Unop. 
4,217 
5,856 
5,465 
2,395 
5,754 
5,535 
3,481 
2,592 
1,636 
3,882 
2,299 

2,490 
4,591 
4,058 
5,330 
4,288 
3,935 
7,879 
7,244 
TJ.F.T. 

1,976 
1,842 
3,522 
2,285 
5,893 
2, !  13 
12,433 
4,099 
2,802 
5,206 
4,259 
5,094 
4,973 
8,167 
1,569 
1,194 
3,578 
1,322 
1,504 
4,506 
2,745 
4,137 
5,588 
6,883 
4,361 
3,881 

4,071 
6,108 
6,094 


6,033 


3,531 


2,146 


H.  W.  Carr-Gomm,  L. 
Rt,  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  TJ. 

W.  W.  Benn,  L. 

Thomas  Glover,  Lab. 

H.  O.  Lea,  L. 

W.  H.  Dickinson,  L. 

P.  W.  Wiison,  L. 

Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  L. 

W.  P.  Byles,  L. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  L. 

G.  W.  Agnew,  L. 

Sir  B.  P.  Tennant,  Bt,,  L. 

W.  Russell  Rea,  L. 

J.  Pointer,  Lab. 


7,299 

2,710 
7,660 

13,430 


1,035 


2,068 


10,210 


2,205 


5,756 
9,026 


4,573 


J.  T.  Walters,  L. 
J.  F.  Hope,  U. 

Samuel  Roberts,  TJ. 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  B.  Stuart- Wortiev,  TJ, 

Sir  O.L.Hm,K.C.B..K.C.M.G.,  TJ. 

Lt.-Col.  I.  Philipps.  L. 

W.  Dudley  Ward,  L. 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson,  K.C..  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  K.  Caustdn,  L. 

Sir  C.  E.  Shaw,  Bart.,  L. 

J.  F.  Cheetham,  L. 

F.  L.  Harris,  U. 


G.  J.  Wardle,  Lob. 

Sir  James  Duckworth,  L. 
Col.  Sir  R.  Ropner,  Bart.,  V. 
John  Ward,  Lab. 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  TJ. 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Stuart.,  L. 
T.  Summerbell,  Lab. 

Hon.  Wm.  R.  W.  Peel,  TJ. 

H.  J.  Craig,  L. 

B.  A.  Brotherton,  TJ. 
Major  E.  Martin  DunDe,  L. 

C.  J.  O'DonnclI,  L. 

Sir  H.  Klmber,  Bart.,  TJ. 
A.  H.  Crosfield,  L. 
T.  H.  Devereux  Berridge,  L. 
Clarendon  G.  Hyde,  L. 
Dr.  A.  B.  W.  Hazel,  L. 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  L. 
Will  Thome,  Lab. 
W.  A.  Burdett  Coutts,  U. 
8.  Montagu  Samuel,  L. 
W.  J.  D.  Burnyeat,  L. 
Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  TJ. 
Hon.  G.  V.  Baring,  TJ. 
J.  F.  Mason,  TJ. 
G.  R.  Thorne,  L. 


Sir  Henry  Norman^ 
T.  F.  Richards,  Lab. 
W.  Crook3,  Lab. 
B.  A.  Goulding,  TJ. 


L. 


Arthur  Fell,  TJ. 
Hamar  Greenwood,  L. 
G.  D.  Faber,  TJ. 


a  June  15,  1906. 


b  May  4, 
Feb.  23,  1909. 


1909. 

/  May  5,  1908'. 


c  April  21,  1908.       d  May  10,  1907. 


g  Feb.  7,  1908. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 
III. — ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  (5  MEMBERS), 


Constituency 

iieotcr-! 
ate  1909 

Votes  Pelted  IS  IS 06 

and  at  Bye-elections 

Member 

Cambridge  University  (2  mems.) 
Oxford  University  (£  members) 

7,137 

5,772 
6,782 

Lib. 
1,818 

Un. 

6,026 

1,653 
U.M. 

1,840 
Unop. 

Lab.&o. 

S.  H.  Butcher,  U. 

J.  F.  P.  Rawlinson,  U. 

Sir  P.  Magnus,  U. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  U. 

Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart.,  U, 

IV.- 


Anglesey  

Brecknockshire   

Cardiganshire   

Carmarthenshire — Bast 
West 

Carnarvonshire — Arfon  . 

Eifion  . 

Denbighshire — East  . . . 


H  COUNTIES  (19  MEMBERS). 

6,166 


West  .. 

Flintshire   

Glamorganshire — East 
Mid 


Merionethshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire  . 

Radnorshire  


South  . . 
Gower  , . 
Rhondda 


107^6 
12,840 
13,926 
11,794 
9,456 
0,948 
9,428 

11,670 


10,040 
12,638 
22,946 
19,062 
22,187 
14,83$ 
16,979 
9,371 
8,014 
11,464 

5,864 


5,776 

5,829 
Unop. 
Unop, 

5,945 
aUnop. 
♦Unop. 
66,265 
05,917 
•Unop. 
Unop. 

6,294 
Unop. 
Unop. 

4,542 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
d5,465 
*5,886 

2,186 


£,638 
8,499 
6,960 

2,533 


8,544 
8,126 


8,572 


6,096 
1,939 


8,293 
2,606 
2,011 


10,514 
4,841 


Ellis  J.  Griffith,  L. 
Sidney  Robinson,  L, 
M.  L.  Vaughan-Davies,  L. 
Abel  Thomas,  K.C.,  L. 
John  Lloyd-Morgan,  K.C.,  L. 
William  Jones,  L, 
Ellis  W.  Davics,  L. 

E.  G.  Hemmerde,  K.C.,  L. 


Sir  John  H.  Roberts,  Bt.,  L. 

John  Herbert  Lewis.  L. 

Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  L, 

Sir  Samuel  T.  Evans,  E.C.,  L. 

Wm.  Brace,  Lab. 

J.  Williams,  Lab. 

W.  Abraham,  Lab. 

Sir  A.  Osmond- Williams,  Bt.,  L. 

David  Da  vies,  L. 

Walter  F.  Roch,  L. 

S*r  Francis  Edwards,  Bt.,  L. 


V— WELSH  BOROUGHS  (II  MEMBERS). 


Cardiff  District   

Carmarthen  District  

Carnarvon  District   

Denbigh  District   

Flint  District  

Merthyr  Tydvii  (2  members) 


Montgomery  District  

Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest 

Swansea  District   

Swansea  Town 


28,882 
6,716 
5,611 
5,005 
3,93$ 

22,663 

3,804 
7,137 
12,628 
12,605 


12,434 
$,902 
8,221 
2,538 
1,899 

18,971 
7,776 
1,641 
8,576 

Unop, 


9,429 
1,808 
1,997 
1,960 
1,523 


1,458 
2,527 

4,081 


10,187 


Hon.  Ivor  Guest,  L. 

W.  Llewellyn  Williams,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-George,  L. 

A.  Clement  Edwards,  L. 

T.  W.  Howell  Idris.L. 

David  A.  Thomas,  L. 

J.  Eeir  Hardie,  Lab. 

John  David  Rees,C.V.O.,C.I.E.,L. 

Owen  C.  Philipps,  t. 

Sir  David  Brynmor-Jones.K.C.,L. 

Sir^George  Newnes,  Bart.,  L. 


VI. — SCOTTISH  COUNTIES  (39  MEMBERS). 


12,501 

ellnop. 

*6,149 

4,819 

10,753 

5.949 

2,791 

10,932 

4,507 

8,012 

16,014 

4,587 

6,603 

17,878 

7,858 

6,611 

8,189 

/3,901 

1,892 

*4,101 

1,901 

5,591 

2,975 

1,624 

8,612 

1,637 

1,517 

8,864 

2,686 

483 

Clackmannan  and  Kinross  .... 

7,935 

4,027 

2,648 

18,259 

7,404 

6,937 

0,456 

4,814 

$,481 

Edinburgh  (Midlothian)   

16,572 

8,34$ 

5,131 

5,782 

3,006 

1,540 

10,268 

4,723 

8,279 

West   

16,996 

0,692 

1,776 

12,778 

(76,422 

8,970 

*6,796 

8,277 

—      Jas.  Murray,  L. 


2,6$4 


J.  McD.  Henderson,  L. 
J.  Stirling  Ainsworth.  L, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Cochrane,  U. 
W.  P.  Beale,  K.C.,  L. 
Capt.  Walter  Warijig,  L. 

Harold  John  Tennant,  L. 
Norman  Lamont,  L. 
Robt.  Leicester  Harmsworth, 
Rt.  Hon.  Eugene  Wason,  L. 
James  Dundas  White,  L. 
P.  A.  Moiteno,  L. 
Lord  Daimeny,  L. 
Sir  Arch.  Williamson,  Bt.,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  L, 
John  Deans  Hope,  L. 
James  Falconer,  L. 


L. 


a  June  5,  1906.    &  April 
{  Feb.  28,  1906, 


2,  1909. 
./  Feb, 


s  April 
16.  1907. 


14, 


1906.  d  July  16,  1908. 
U  Feb.  27.  1909. 


SCOTTISH  CONSTITUENCIES. 


Votes  Polled  In  1303 

and  at  Eye-alectlons 


Constituency 


I  Elector 

iataSSQS 


XibT 
8,469 
0  918 
a3,661 
♦3,877 
2,715 
t,246 
6,436 
5,096 
4,913 
9,477 
4,816 
5,282 
8,837 
1,955 

8,738 
8,890 
6,896 
5,858 
8,883 
2,829 
9,475 
1,333 
2,127 


Member 


Haddingtonshire 
Inverness-shire  . 
Kincardineshire  . 


Kirkcudbrightshire  

Lanarkshire — Mid  . . . . 

N.E  

Govan 

ir.w.  .. 

Partick 
South  .. 
Linlithgowshire  ...... 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Peebles  and  Selkirk  . . 


Perthshire — East    . . 

West  .. 
Renfrewshire — East 
West 

Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburghshire 

Stirlingshire   

Sutherland   

Wigtownshire  


7,582 
9,653 
I  7,147 

•  5,806 
17,179 
21,123 
17,854 
19,C22 
23,320 
10,353 
11,005 
7,615 
8,972 

7,853 
8,456 
19,656 
13,334 
8,101 
5,944 
19,796 
2,885 
5,e74 


Uri. 

2,289 

1,810 

1,963 

1,524 

2,418 

4,470 

4,838 

5,224 

5,588 

7,960 

8,541 

£,761 

1,021 

1,549 

2,648 
8,087 
6,601 
4,490 
1,778 
2,514 
5,806 
933 
2,866 


Lab.&c. 


7581 
4,658 
4,212 
8,291 


Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldano,  K.C.,  L. 
Sir  John  A.  Dewar,  Bt.,  L. 
Capt.  Hon.  Arthur  C,  Murray,  L. 

Major  Gilbert  McMicklng,  L. 

Jaines  Caldwell,  L. 

Alexander  Fiiidlay,  L. 

Robert  Duncan,  U. 

W.  Mitchell-Thomson,  U. 

Robert  Balfour,  L. 

Sir  Walter  Menzies,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Alexander  Ure,  K.C.,L. 

J.  Cathcart  Wason,  L. 

Master  of  Elibank 

(Hon.  A.  W.  C.  O.  Murray),  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  L. 
D.  C.  Erskine,  L. 
Sir  Robert  Laitilaw,  L. 
Sir  Thos.  Glen- Coats,  Bt.,  L. 
J,  Galloway  Weir,  L. 
Sir  John  Jardine,  L. 
Donald  M.  Smcaton,  C.S.I.,  L. 
A.  0-  Morton,  L. 
Capt.  Viscount  Dalrymple,  U. 


VII.— SCOTTISH  BURGHS  (31  MEMBERS). 


Aberdeen — North  I  10,460 

South    13,157 

Ayr  Burghs   !  7,963 

Dumfries  District    3,984 


Dundee  (2  members) 


Edinburgh— Central 
East  .. 


South 
West  . 


19,207 


6,875 
11,710 

18,789 

9,232 

Elgin  District    5,093 

Falkirk  District  !  12,835 

Glasgow— Blackfriars  and 

Eutchesontown    . .  |  8,604 

Bridgeton   10,574 

Caralachie   10,059 

Central   1  15,081 


College    14,782 

St.  Rollox    19,416 

Tradeston   9,937 


Greenock   7,717 

Hawick  Burghs  i  5,'968 

|[nverne8s  District  I   4  384 

Kilmarnock  District   16^109 

Kirkcaldy  District   !  8,232 

Leith  District    17,160 

Montrose  District   !  8,293 

E5H?F    12,387 

  5,371 


a  April  25,  1908. 
/  March  4,  1909. 


b  Feb.  20,  1907. 
g  May  17,  1909. 


4,848 
63,779 
♦6,778 

3,505 
cl,877 
♦2,035 
d7,079 


♦9,276 
+6,122 
8,935 
e4,527 
♦6,606 
/8,185 
♦8,945 

^3,643 
2,742 
5,158 

2,058 
5,585 
2,871 
£5,185 
♦6,720 
7,859 
9,453 
4,063 


8,590 
{3,028 
♦3,125 
2,304 
8,268 
4,659 
7,677 
£3,083 
♦4,416 
5,664 
/Unop. 
♦2,875 


931 
8,412 
2,834 
8,766 
1,585 
1,402 
4,870 


8,865 
+8,813 
1,857 
4,069 
2,432 
6,964 
6,985 
Unop. 
8,949 
786 
8,176 

2,974 
4,019 
3,119 
7,298 
6,289 
5,676 
6,045 
4,417 

U.F.T. 
245 

U.T.R. 
3,254 
2,508 
2,444 
1,746 
6,743 
1,410 
4,865 
1,576 
1,922 
2,594 

1,867 


1,934 
1,740 


4,014 
+  655 
Pr'hib. 
6,833 


1,763 


2,568 


1.937 
2,482 


Capt.  D.  V,  Pliie,  L. 
George.  B.  Esslemont,  L. 

George  Younger,  U. 
J.  W.  Gulland,  L. 

Alexander  Wilkie,  Lab. 


Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  L. 

Charles  E.  Price,  L. 

Sir    James    Puckering  Gibson, 

Bart.,  L. 
Arthur  Dewar,  K.C.,  L. 

James  Avon  Clyde,  K.C.,  U. 

J.  E.  Sutherland,  L. 

J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  L. 

G.  N.  Barnes,  Lab. 

J.  W.  Cleland,  L. 

Alexander  Cross  (now  L.) 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Scott  Dickson. 

K.C.,  U. 
II.  A.  Watt,  L. 
T.  McKinnon  Wood,  L. 
A.  Cameron  Corbett  (now  L.) 


Halley  Stewart,  L. 

Sir  John  N.  Barran,  Bart.,  L, 

J.  Annan  Bryce,  L. 
pr.  A.  Rolland  Rainy,  L. 
Sir  James  H.  Dalziel,  L. 
Ronald  0.  Munro-Ferguson, 
Robert  Vernon  Harcourt,  L. 

John  McCallum,  L. 
Sir  Robert  Pullar,  L. 


c  July  20,  1909. 
h  March  2,  1909. 
I  Feb.  11.  19Q7, 


0  May  9,  1908.  e  April  16,  1909. 
i  March  5, 1909.     k  May  12,  1908. 


FARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


Eteclor- 

Vo?a$  Polled  in  190S 
and  at  Byo-elections 

Member 

Bi.  Andrews  District   

Stirling  District  

8,249 
7,871 

2,912 

Lib. 

1,472 
a3,873 
♦Unop. 

1,266 

Un. 

1,495 
2,512 

1,362 

Lab.&c. 

Major  W.  Anstruther-diay,  I 
Arthur  A.  W.  H.  Ponsonby,  L. 

Sir  Arthur  Bignold,  U. 

VZII. — SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES  (2  MEMBERS). 

Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
Universities   

Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 

Universities   

11,092 
11,471 

2,450 

4,893 
2,310 
U.F.T. 

3,5:3 
1,240 
U.F.T. 

Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  U. 
Sir  Henry  Crailt,  K.C.B.,  U. 

Ant  jim — East 

Mid 


IX —IRISH  COUNTIES  (85  MEMBERS) 


8,827 
7,273 


Am 


North   !  7,616 

V     '  I 

South   j  9,883 

gh— Mid    7,103 

North  >  7,471 


South  I  7,024 

! 

Carlo  w  !  6,904 


3,757 
L.U.  In. 


b  — 


Cavan — East 


8,915 


Clare— East . 


West   i  8,032 


8,809 


West  \  8,854 


Cork- 


-East  

Mid   

North  .... 
North-East 

South   

South-East 
West  .... 
Donegal — East   . . 

North  . . 
South  . . 
West  .. 
Down — East   


6.329 
6,633 
6,708 
6,639 
6,263 
6,846 
5,731 
6,407 
6,579 
6,073 
6.717 
7,794 


North    9,S31 

South   7,737 

West    8,233 

j 

Dublin  County— North    11.769 

South   !  11,934 

Fermanagh— North   I  4,873 

South   i  5,334 

Galway — East   ,  7.218 

North    7,726 


South   

Connemava 
Kerry— East   


North 


/2,7eo 

02,918 


2,331 


6,341  I 
6,391 
5,700  i 

5.574  I 


4,496 
3,367 
2,577 
Ind.  U. 
2,989 

Unop. 

Unop. 
4,229 
1,433 
Ind.  U. 

Unop. 
1,828 


4,011 
3,341 

Ind.  U. 
4,878 
3,262 
4,051 
3.702 

Unop. 

5,269 
2,419 


3,160 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 


2,603 
3,910 


Unop. 
3,926 

Unop. 

Unop. 

Unop. 
2,685 
1,064 

Unop. 

Unop. 
2,185 
2,131 

Unop. 


Col.  J.  McCalmont,  U. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  O'Neill,  U. 


R.  G.  Glendinning,  L. 

Charles  Curtis  Craig,  U. 
J.  B.  Lonsdale,  U. 
William  Moore,  K.C.,  U. 


Dr.  C.  O'Neill,  N. 

W.  M.  Kavanagb,  N. 

Samuel  Young,  N. 
V.  P.  Kennedy,  N. 
William  H.  K.  Redmond,  3 
Arthur  Lynch,  N. 

Capt.  A.  J.  C.  Donelan,  N. 
Daniel  D.  Sheehan,  N. 
J.  C.  Flynn,  N. 
William  Abraham,  N. 
Edward  Barry,  N. 
Eugene  Crean,  N. 
.Tames  Gilhooiy,  N. 
C.  McVeigh,  N. 
P.  O'Dohertv,  N. 
J.  G.  Swift  McNeill,  K.C.,  N. 
Hugh  A.  Law,  N. 
Capt.  James  Craig,  U. 


T.  L.  Coibett,  U. 
J.  McVeagh,  N. 
W.  J.  McCaw,  U. 


John  J.  Clancy,  N. 
Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long, 
G.  Fetherstonhaiigb,  U. 
Jeremiah  Jordan,  N. 
John  Roche,  N. 
Richard  Hazeiton,  N. 


W.  J.  Duffy,  N. 
William  O'Maliey,  N 
John  Murphy,  N. 

Michael  J.  Flavin,  N. 


g  May  22,  1908.      b  Nov.  17,  1906. 

/  March  20,  1908. 


c  Nov.  5,  1909. 
ffSen.  6.  1907. 


d  Feb.  3,  1908. 
h  Feb.  28.  1906. 


Sep.  3,  1909 


IEISE  COUNTIES. 


7E[9e5irTTotd8  Polled  in  t3Q8 
gtslSQSl  and  at  Byg-eleotiona 


Nat,<feo. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
3,103 


Unop. 
Unop. 
2,664 
1,680 
Ind.  N. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
4,806  2,699  1. 


Member 


Kerry— South   

(con.)  West   

Xildare— North   

South  

SJjfc£Dnv — North   

South   

King's  County — Birr   

Tullarnore 
Ldtrim— North  

South   , 

Limerick  Co. — East   


South 
Longford — North   . .  . 

South   . . . 


Louth— North    . . 

South  . . 
Mayo — East  .... 

North  

South  .... 

West   

Meat  h— North  

South  

Monagban — North  , 


South   

Queen's  County — Leix  . 

Ossoi} 

Roscommon — North  . . . 

South  ... 
Siigo— North   


South   

Tipperary — J&ast . . 

Mid  .. 
North 
South 
Tyi  one— East 


Mid  . 

North 


South    . .  . 
Waterford— East  . 

West  ., 
Westmcath— Nor!  h 
South 


Wexford— North 
South . 
Wicklow— East  . 


5,8-18 
5,824  ! 
4.785  i 
4,965  ' 
4.936  i 
5,002  ! 


LibT 


a  — 
&  — 


4,475 
4,401 


5,738 
7,331 


01,157 
(Sinn 
Fein) 


West   7,585  I 

Londonderry — North    9,490  ' 


— Jfffj  Lr.   4^3  7  5 


8.039 
3,731  i 
3,671  | 

5,502  ! 
4,788  | 
7,985  I 
7,146  ; 
7,885  i 
8,276  I 
5,635 
5,642 
6,403 

6,534 
4,774 
4,804 
8,406 
8,338 
8,082 

7,190 

5,326 
6,081 
5,481 
4,861 
6,429 

6,751 
6,363 

5,932 
4,041 
4,237 
5,810 
6,826 

8,980 
8,674 
4,628 


—    i  3,847 


3,000 
3,022 

3,006 
2,957 
2,671 


iz  - 


k  —    I  — 


3,776  I. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop.  | 
Unop.  j 
Unop.  ' 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
3,019 
8,053 
Unop. 


Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 


John  P.  Boland,  N. 
Thomas  O'Donnell,  N. 
John  O'Connor,  N. 
Denis  Kilbride,  N. 
Michael  Meagher,  N. 
Matthew  Keating,  N. 


Michael  Reddy,  N. 

Edmund  Raviland  Burke,  N. 

Francis  E.  Meehan,  N. 


Thomas  F.  Smyth,  N. 
Thomas  Lundon,  N. 


Patrick  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  N» 
Hugh  T.  Barrie,  U. 
John  Gordon,  K.C..  U. 
James  P.  Farreil,  N. 
John  Philips,  N. 

Timothy  M.  Healy,  N. 
Joseph  Nolan,  N. 
John  Dillon,  N. 
Conor  O'Kelly,  N. 
John  O'Donnel,  N. 
Dr.  Robert  Ambrose,  N. 
Patrick  White,  N. 
David  Sheeny,  N. 
J.  C.  R.  Lardner,  N. 

John  McKean,  N. 
P.  A.  Meehan,  N. 
William  Delany,  N. 
James  J.  O'Kelly,  N. 
John  P.  Hayden,  N. 
Thomaa  Scanlon,  N. 

John  O'Dowd,  N. 
Thomas  J.  Condon,  N. 
Kendal  E.  O'Brien,  N. 
Michael  Hogan,  N. 
John  CuUinan,  N. 
T.  M.  Kettle,  N. 

George  Murnaghan,  N. 
Redmond  J.  Barry,  K.C.,  L. 

Thomas  W.  Russell,  L. 
Patrick  J.  Power,  N. 
James  J.  O'Shee,  N. 
Lawrence  Ginnell,  N. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Nugent,  Bart.,  N. 

Sir  T.  H.  Gratton  Esmonde,Bt.N* 
Peter  Ffrench,  N. 
John  Muldoon,  N. 

James  O'Connor,  N. 


X  — IRISH  BOROUGHS  (16  MEMBERS). 


Belfast— "East  I  16,643  I     —   j  Unop. 

tforth    12,448     I  —  6,021 

! 

—    i  4,907 


|«  Aug.  10,  1909. 
/July  20,  1907. 


Gustavus  W.  Wolff,  U. 
George  S.  Clark,  U. 


T^Tuly  29,  1C07.       c  Feb.  21,  1908.      d  June  10,  1909T 
g  Aug.  5,  1909.      h  July  25,  1906.      t  March  8,  1907. 
k  July  29,  1907.  \  April  17,  J907. 


e  Sep.  6,  1907. 
j  April  18,  1907. 
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Eieotsr-I  Votes  Polled  In  1803 

ata  Eaoaj  and  at  Bye-eUctlong 


Member 


Belfast— South 


10,288 


West 

Cork  City  (2  members)' 


Lib. 


Dublin— College  Green  

Harbour   

Bt.  Stephen's  Green 
St.  Patrick's   

Galway,  City  


9,236  153 
13,605  — 
a  — 


8,663 
8,878 
8,057 
8,270 
2,292 


Kilkenny,  City  . . . 
Limerick,  City   . . . 
Londonderry,  City 
Xewry  


ewry 
Waterford,  Ci  ty 


1,700 

4,894 
4,969 
2,030 


8,144  — 


6559 
Devol. 


Un. 

4,450 
(Ind.U.) 
3,634 
(U.) 
4,122 


866 
2,581 


Nat.&c. 


4,138 
Unop. 
4,706 
Ind.N. 
3,547  N. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
3,616 
4,055 
Unop. 
983 

Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 
Unop. 

802 
735  I.N. 
Unop. 


Thomas  H.  Sloan,  U. 


Joseph  Devlin,  N. 
Augustine  Roche,  N. 
Maurice  Healy,  N. 


Joseph  P.  Nannetti,  N. 
Timothy  O.  Harrington,  N. 
Lawrence  A.  Waldron,  N. 
William  Field,  K. 
Stephen  L.  Gwynn,  N. 


Patrick  O'Brien.  N. 
Michael  Joyce,  N". 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  U. 
J.  J.  Mooncy,  N. 

John  E.  Redmond,  N. 


XL— IRISH  UNIVERSITY  (2  MEMBERS). 


Dublin  University  (2  members)     4,991  I  ~ 


Unop.  I  —  j  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.  H.  CarsonTuT 
Unop.  |     —    1  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  M.  Campbell,  U, 


a  May  1,  1909. 

BYE-ELECTIONS  DURING  THE 
LAST  12  MONTHS. 

December  2nd,  1908 — 

Essex  (M id. i  or  Chelmsford). 

E.  G.  Pretyman  (O.)   0,152 

A.  H.  Dence  (L.)   3,58? 

C.  Majority..  2,535 

January  18th,  1909— 

Taroworth. 
F.  A.  Newdigate-Newdegate  (C). 
Unopposed. 

February  23rd,  1909— 

Taunton. 

Hon.  Wm.  R.  W.  Peel  (C.)   1,976 

Frank  Smith  (Lab.)   1,085 


C.  Majority. 


891 


March  1st,  1909— 

Forfarshire. 

James  Falconer  (L.)   6,422 

R.  L.  Blackburn,  K.O.  (C.)....,  3,970 

L.  Majority..  2,452 

March  2nd.  1909— 

Glasgow  (Centrai). 

Rt.    Hon.    C.  Scott-Dickson, 

K.C.  (C.)    7,298 

Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  (L.)  . .  6,185 


C.  Majority.. 

(Conservative  Gain.) 


2,113 


March  4th,  1909 — 

Edinburgh  (South). 

A.  Dewar.  K.C.  (L.)    8,185 

Harold  B.  Cox  (C.)   6,964 

L.  Majority..  1.221 


b  Nov.  8,  1906. 

March  5th,  1909— 

Hawick  Burghs. 
Sir  John  Barran,  Bt.  (L.)  . 
H.  J.  Mackinder  (C.)  


L.  Majority.. 

March  29th.  1909— 

Croydon. 
Sir  R.  Hermon-Hodge,  Bt.  (C.) 

J.  E.  Raphael  (L.)   

Frank  Smith  (Lab.)   , 

C.  Majority  over  L. . . 

April  2nd,  1909— 

Denbighshire  (East). 

E.  G.  Hemmerde,  K.O.  (L.).,.. 
Sir  Foster  E.  Cunliffe,  Bt,  (0.) 

L.  Majority.. 

April  16th,  1909— 

Edinburgh  (South), 

Sir  James  P.  Gibson,  Bt.  (L.) 
Patrick  Ford  (C.)  

L.  Majority.. 

May  1st,  1909 — 

Cork  City. 

Maurice  Healy  (Ind.  N.)  

G.  Crosbie  (N.)  


3,028 
2,508 

620 


11,989 

8,04: 
88i 

8^948 


041  ' 
6 


6,265  I 
3,544  J 

2,721  \ 


4,527 
4,069 


458 


Ind.  N.  Majority.. 

May  4th,  1909— 

Sheffield  (Attercliffe). 

Joseph  Pointer  (Lab.)   

S.  King  FarlowJC.)   

R.  C.  Lambert  (L.)  

A.  Muir  Wilson  (Ind.  C.)  

Lab.  Majority  over  C... 
(Labour  Gain.) 


4,706 
3,547 

1,150 


3,531 

3,380 
3,175 
2,803 

151 


May  5th,  1909— 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

P.  S.  Foster  (C.)   

Hon.  J.  Martin  (L.)  

Capt.  M.  Kincaid-Smith  (Ind.) 

C.  Majority  over  L.. . 

(Conservative  Gain.) 

May  17th,  1909— 

Edinburgh  (West), 
J.  Avon  Clyde,  K.C.  (C). 
Unopposed. 

June  lith,  1909— 

Lfmorick  (East). 

T.  Lundon  (N.)  

J.  Maloney  (Ind.  N)  

N.  Majority.. 

July  11th,  1909— 

Yorkshire,  Cleveland. 

Herbert  L.  Samuel  (L.)  

E.  Windsor  Lewis  (C.)  

L.  Majority.. 

July  16th,  1909— 

Derbyshire  (Mid). 

J.  G.  Hancock  (Lab.)  

Samuel  Cresswell  (0.)   

Lab.  Majority. . 


BYE-ELECTIONS. 

July  20th,  1909- 


33 


5.374 

2,747 
479 

2,627 


2,664 
1,686 


078 


6,296 
5,325 

071 


6,735 
4,392 

2,343 


Dumfries. 

J.  W.  Gulland  (L.)  

J.  Bryce  Duncan  (C.)  . 


L.  Majority.. 

July  23rd,  1909— 

Derbyshire  (High  Peak). 

O.  Partington  (L.)   

A.  Profumo  (C.)   

L.  Majority.. 
August  10th,  1909 — 

Kilkenny  (South). 
Matthew  Keating  (N.). 
Unopposed. 
September  3rd,  1909— 

West  Clare. 
Arthur  Lynch  (N.) 
Unopposed. 
October  28th,  1909— 

Bermondsay. 

J.  Dumphreys  (C.)  

Spencer  Leigh  Hughes  (L.)  . . 
Dr.  J.  Salter  (Lab.)   

C.  Majority  over  L... 

(Conservative  Gain.) 
November  5th,  1909— 

Armagh  (South). 

Dr.  C.  O'Neill  (N.)   

R.  Best  (C.)   


1,877 

1,585 

292 


5,619 
5,272 

347 


4,278 
3,291 
1,435 

837 


3,160 
1,628 


N.  Majority..  1,532 


Telegraphic  Address:  M  JCrankases,"  London. 


(ALUMiHlOM  GASES 
M  REPAIRED  y. 


Coan  Casts 
)Clean  Crank; 
Cases.  \ 


MotOR  Cast fNGS 

2  H.  P.  TO  200  H.R  . 

Madi  &  Repaired  : 


p 

> 
a. 

S 

1 

s 

e 

8 


Aluminium  Castings  for  all  Trades. 

R.  W.  Coan,  219,  Gosweil  Rosd,  London,  E.C. 
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LIBERALS  (362). 


Member. 


Constituency. 


Acland,  F.  Dyke   Yorks.,  Richmond  . . . 

Adkins,  W.  Ryland  D   Lanes.,  Middleton  . . . 

Agar-Robartes,  Hon.  T.  C.  It.  . .  Cornwall,  St.  Austell 

Agnew,  G.  W   Salford,  W. 

Ainsworth,  J.  S  

Alden,  Percy   

Allen,  Arthur  A  

Allen,  Charles  P  

Armitage,  Robert   

Ashton,  T.  Gair   

Asquith,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. 

Astbury,  J.  M.,  K.C  

Atherley-Jones,  L.  A.,  K.C. 
Baker,  J.  Allen  


Address. 


Balfour,  Robert   

Baring,  Godfrey   

Barker,  Sir  John,  Ban  

Barlow,  Sir  J.  E.,  Bart  

Barlow,  Percy   

Barnard,  E.  B  

Barran,  Sir  J.  N.,  Bart  

Barran,  Rowland  H  

Barry,  Redmond,  K.C  

Beale,  W,  P.,  K.C  

Beauchamp,  Edward   

Beaumont,  Hon.  Hubert  G. 

Beck,  A.  C.  T  

Belloc,  Hilaire   


Benn,  Sir  J.  W  

Benn,  W.  Wedgwood 

Bennett,  E.  N  

Berridge,  T.  H.  D. 


Bertram,  Julius    . . . 
Bethell,  Sir  J.  H.  . 
Bethell,  Thomas  R. 
Birrell,  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
Black,  A.  W  


Argyllshire   

Middlesex,  Tottenham 
Hants.,  Cnristchurch  . . 
Gloucestershire,  Stroud 

Leeds,  Central  f  

Bedfordshire,  Luton  . . 

Fifeshlre,  East  ,  

Lanes.,  Bouthport  

Durham,  N.W  

Finsbury,  E  

Lanarks.,  Partlck  .... 
Hants.,  Isle  of  Wight  . . 
Penryn  and  Falmouth 
Somerset,  Frome  .... 

Bedford  

Kidderminster   

Hawick  Burghs   

Leeds,  North   

Tyrone,  N  

Ayrshire,  S.   

Suffolk,  Lowestoft  ! 

Sussex,  Eastbourne   . .  i 

Cambs.,  Wisbech   

Salford,  S  ! 


Bottomley,  Horatio 
Boulton,  A.  C.  Forster 
Bramsden,  Sir  T.  A.  .. 
Branch,  James  


Brigg,  Sir  John  

Bright,  John  A  

Brocklehurst,  Col.  W.  B. 

Brodie,  H.  C  

Brooke,  Stopford  W.  W. 

Brunner,  Sir  J.  T.#  Bart. 
Brunner,  J.  F.  L  


Bryce,  J.  Annan  

Buchanan,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  R. 
Buckmaster,  S.  O.,  K.C.  . 
Burns,  Rt.  Hon.  John  . . . 
Burnyeat,  W.  J.  Dalzell... 
Buxton,  Rt.  Hon.  Sydney 

Byles,  W.  P  

Caldwell,  James   

Cameron,  Robert  


Carr-Gomm,  H.  W.  C. 


Devonport  ....... 

St.  George' s-in-the-East 
Oxfordshire,  Woodstock 
Warwick  and 
Leamington. 

Herts.,  Hitchin   

Essex,  Romford  

Essex,  Maldon  

Bristol,  N  

Beds.,  Biggleswade. . . 


Hackney,  S  

Hunts.,  Ramsey  , . . 

Portsmouth  , 

Middlesex,  Enfield  , 


Yorks.,  Keighley    . . . 

Oldham   

Ch  esliir  e.Macclesfleld 

Surrey,  Reigate  

Bow  and  Bromley 

Cheshire,  Northwich  . 
Lanes.,  Leigh  


Inverness  Burgha  .. 

Perthshire,  E  

Cambridge   

Battersea  

Whitehaven  

Poplar   

Salford,  N  

Lanarks.,  Mid  

Durham, 

Houghton-le-Spring 
South  wark. 

Rotherhlthe 


118.  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 

9,  Bridge  Street,  S.W. 

1,  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W, 

64,  St.  James's  Court,  Bucklngbat 

Gate,  S.W. 
55,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Mansfield,  Loughton,  Essex 

13,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
Farrnhill  Park,  Stroud,  Glos. 
41,  Eton  Avenue,  N.W. 

89,  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 

10,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
16,  Grenville  Place,  S.W. 
25,  Pembroke  Road,  W. 
Donnington,  Donnington  Road, 

Harlesden,  N.W. 

2,  Great  St.  Helen's,  B.C. 
195,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

Old  Ct.  Mansions,  Kensington,  W, 
Torkington  Lodge,  Nr.  Stockport 

5,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

4,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Sawley  Hall,   Ripon,  Yorks. 
Bath  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 
72,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin 
2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

S2,  Gloucester  Place,  W, 

6,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
Harrold  Hall,  Bedford 

King's  Land,  Shipley,  Nr.  Horsham, 
Sussex 

The  Old  Knoll,  Blackheath,  8.E. 
The  Old  Knoll,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Bath  Club,  W. 
49,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

14,  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mali  East,  S.W. 
Park  House,  Wanstead,  Essex 

2.  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E.C 
70,  Elm  Park  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Springfield,  Alexandria  Park,  Not- 
tingham 
56a,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

5,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 
St.  Ermln's  Hotel,  Caxton  St.,  S.W. 
24.  Fountayne  Road,  Stoke  Newing- 

ton,  N. 

Kildwick  Hall.  Keighley,  Yorka. 

Reform  Club,  S.W. 

Butley  Hall,  Prestbury,  Macclesfield. 

0.  Little  Stanhope  Street,  W. 

13,  De  Vere  Mansions,  West  Ken- 
sington, W. 

0,  Ennismora  Gardens,  S.W. 

43,  Harrington  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

85,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

12,  South  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 

9,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  E.C. 

37,  Lavender  Gardens,  S.W. 

Reform  Club,  S.W. 

7,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W. 

8,  Chalcot  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N. 
107,  Holland  Rd.,  Kensington,  W. 
56,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

10    Westminster  Mansions, 
Smith  Street,  S.W.  


m 
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Member. 


Constituency, 


Address. 


Cau«ton,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  X  

Cawley,  Sir  F.,  Bart  

Chance,  F.  W  

Channin<z.  Sir  F.  A.,  Bart.    . . 

Chectham,  J.  F  

Cherrv,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  R.,  K.C.  . . 
Churchill.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  S.   . . 

Clel&nd,  J.  W  

Clough,  "Uiliiam   

Coats,  Sir  T.  Glen,  Bart  

Cobbold,  Felix  T  

Collins,  Sir  W.  J  

Collins,  Stephen   

Corbett,  A.  Cameron  

Corbett,  C.  H  

Cornwall,  Sir  E.  A  

Cory,  Sir  Clifford  J.,  Bart.    . . 

Cotton,  Sir  Henry  J.  S  

Cowan,  W.  H  


Cox,  Harold   

Craig,  H.  J  

Grosfieid,  A.  H  

Cros3,  Alexander   

Crossley,  Sir  W.  J.,  Bart.  . 

Daimcny,  Lord   

Dalziel,  Sir  J.  H  

Da  vies,  David   

Davies,  Ellis  W  


Davies,  Timothy   

Davies,  Sir  W.  Howell   

Dewar,  Arthur,  K.C  

Dewar,  Sir  J.  A.,  Bart  

Dickinson,  W.  H  

Dickson-Povnder,  Sir  J.,  Bart.  . 
Dilke,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.  . 

Dobson,  T.  W  


Duckworth,  Sir  James    . . 

Duncan,  J.  H  

Dunn,  A.  E  

Dunne,  Major  E.  M  

Edwards,  Clement   

Edwards,  Sir  F.,  Bart.  . . 
JSlibank,  Master  of 

(A.  W.  C.  O.  Murray) 
[Ellis,  Rt.  Hon.  John  E... . 
Emmott,  Rt.  Hon.  Alfred  , 

iErskine,  D.  C  

Essex,  R.  W  


Southwark,  W  

Lanes.,  Prestwich 

Carlisle  

Northants,  E  

Stalybridge   

Liverpool,  Excliange  . . 

Dundee   

Glasgow,  Bridgeton. . . . 

Yorks.,  Skipton  

Renfrewshire,  W  

Ipswich   

St.  Pancras,  W.  . .  

Lambeth,  Kennington 
Glasgow  (Tradeston)  . ,  I 
Sussex,  East  Grinstead  i 
Bethnal  Green,  N.E.  j 

Cornwall,  St.  Ives  ■ 

Nottingham,  E  

Surrey,  Guildford   


Preston   

Tynemouth  

Warrington  

Glasgow,  Camlachie 
Cheshire,  Altrincham 

Jlidlothian   

Kirkcaldy  Burghs  . . 
Montgomeryshire  . . 
Carnarvon,  Eifion  . . 


Fulham   

Bristol,  S  

Edinburgh,  W  

Inverness-shire    . . . . 

St.  Pancras,  N  

Wilts.,  Chippenham 
Gloucestershire, 

Forest  of  Dean. 
Plymouth   


P. 


Esslemont,  Q.  B  

Evans,  Sir  S.  T.,  K.C. 

Everett,  R.  L  

Faber,  G.  H  

Falconer,  James   

■Ferens,  T.  R  

^iennes,  Hon.  E.  E.   . . 

*indlay,  Alexander  

Foster,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W 
Fownes-Luttreil,  H.  C. 

Freeman-Thomas,  F  

Fuller,  J.  M.  F  .  . 

Fulierton,  Hugh   ... 

Furness,  Sir  C,  Bart  [ 

3ibb,  James  

Gibson,  Sir  Jas.  Puckering,  Bart . '. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  J  

tfendinning,  R.  G  

3rOddard,  Sir  D.  F  

-ooch,  G.  P  


Stockport   

Yorks.,  Otley  

Cornwall,  Camborne  . . 

Walsall  

Denbigh  District  

Radnorshire   

Peebles  and  Selkirk  . . 

Notts.,  Rushcliffe   

Oldham  

Perthshire,  W  

Gloucestershire, 
Cirencester. 

Aberdeen,  S  

Glamorganshire,  Mid. . . 
Suffolk,  Woodbridge  . . 

J>oston  

Forfarshire   

Hull,  E  

Oxon.,  Banbury  

Lanark,  N.E  

Derbyshire,  Ilkeston  . . 

Devon,  Tavistock   

Cornwall,  Bodmin  

Wilts.,  Westbury   i 

Cumberland,  Egremont 

Hartlepool   ' 

Middlesex,  Harrow 
Edinburgh,  E  

Leeds,  West  

Antrim,  N  

Ipswich   

Bath  


12,  Devonshire  PI.,  Portland  PL,  W. 
Brooklands,  Prestwich,  Lanes. 

33,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W, 

40,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Eastwood,  Stalybridge 

92,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin 

12,  Bolton  Street,  W, 

32,  Doughty  Street,  W.C. 

Whitley  Head,  Steeton,  Nr.  Keighley 

29,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

3,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

1,  Albert  Ter.,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

81,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Wandsworth,  S.W, 

26,  Hans  Place,  S.W. 

75,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

3.  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
98,  Mount  Street,  W. 

45,  St.  John's  Wood  Park,  N.W. 
7,  Hanover  House,  High  Street,  St. 

John's  Wood  Road,  N.WT. 
6,  Raymond  Bidgs.,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
25,  Audlev  House,  Margaret  St.,  S.W. 
39,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

41,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W. 
38,  Berkeley  Square,  S.W. 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.W, 

29,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Bodlondeb,    Carnarvon ;   House  of 
Commons,  S.W. 

34,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

24,  Walker  Street,  Edinburgh 
Reform  Club,  S.W. 
51,  Campden  Hill  Road,  W. 
3,   Chesterfield   Gardens,  W. 
70.  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 


25,  Baskerville  Road,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
Kineholm,  Otley,  Yorks. 
70,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
23,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 

4,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Ill,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 
Brooks'  Club,  W. 

37,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 

30,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

31,  North  Audley  Street,  W. 
Dixcot,    North    Drive,  Streatham 

Park,  S.W. 
16,  King's  Acre,  Aberdeen 
11,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
llushmere,  Ipswich 
11,  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 
0,  Belsize  Crescent,  Edinburgh 

3,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
15,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

Bo  lift  eld  House,  Motherwell,  N.B. 

30,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 

Ward  House,  Bere  Alston,  Devon 

76,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 

47,    Rutland    Gate,  S.W, 

Brackenhoe,  Sale,  Cheshire 

23,  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

51,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

Langham  Hotel,  W. ;    33,  Regent 

Terrace,  Edinburgh 
■\  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. 
Oak  Hill,  Ipswich 

South  Villa,  Campden  Hill  Road,  W. 
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Member. 


Grant,  Corrie,  K.C. 

Greenwood,  G.  G.  , 
Greenwood,  Hamar  , 


Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  B.,  Bart. 


Griffith,  Ellis  J  

Grove,  T.  N.  Archibald 


Guest,  Hon.  Ivor  0. 
Gulland,  J.  W.  ... 


Gordon,  Rt.Hon.  Sir  W.  Brampton 
Haldane.  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.,  K.C. 
Harcourt,  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis  V. 

Harcourt,  R.  Vernon  

Hardy,  G.  A.  

Harms  worth,  Cecil  B  

Harmsworth,  R.  Leicester  . . . 

Hart-Davies,  T  

Harvey,  A.  G.  0  


Harwood,  George . 
Haslam,  Lewis  . . . 
Haworth,  A.  A.  . 


Constituency. 


Warws.,  Rugby 

Peterborough  . . 
York  


Northumberland, 

Berwick. 
Angles-ea  ....... 

Northants.,  S. 


Cardiff   

Dumfries  Burghs 


Kazell,  Dr.  A.  E.  W  

Heaton-Armstrong,  W.  C  

Hedges,  A.  P  

Helme,  Norval  W  

Hcmmerde,  E.  G  

genderson,  J.  McD  

Henry,  Charles  S,   

Herbert,  T.  Arnold  

Herbert,  Col.  Sir  Ivor  J.  C,  Bart. 

gigham,  J.  $  
obart,  Sir  B.  H  

Hobhouse,  Rt.  B(on.  0.  E.  H. 

golden.  Sir  E.  H.,  Bart,   

Holland,  Sir  W.  H.,  Bart  . . . 
Holt,  R.  D  


Hooper,  A.  G  

Hope,  John  D,   

Hope,  W.  H.  Bateman 

Horniman,  E.  J  

Eorridge,  T.  G.,  K.C. 
Howard,  Hon.  Geoffrey 

Button,  A.  E  

Hyde,  Clarendon  G.  .. 

Idris,  T.  H.  W  

Illing  worth,  P.  H  

Isaacs,  Rufus  D.,  K.C. 
Jackson,  R.  S  


Jardine,  Sir  J  

Jones,  Sir  D.  Brynmor  .. 

Jones,  Leif  S  

Jones,  William  

Kearley,  Sir  H.  E.,  Bart. 


Kekewlch,  Sir  G.  W. 

King,  A.  J  

Laidlaw,  Sr  Robert 
Lamb,  Edmund 


Lamb,  Ernest  H  , 

Lambert,  George  

Iiamont,  Norman  

Layland-Barratt,  Sir  F.,  Bart. 

Lea,  H.  C  

Leese,  Sir  J.  F.,  Bart  

Lehniann,  R.  C  


Norfolk,  N  

Haddingtonshire  

Lanes.,  Rossendale 
Montrose  Burghs   . . 
Suffolk,  Stowmarket 
Worcs.,  Droitwkh  .. 

Caithness-shir©  

Hackney,  N  

Rochdale  


Bolton 

Monmouth  District 
Manchester,  S.  ... 


West  Bromwich  

Suffolk,  Sudbury  . . . 
Kent,  Tonbridge  . . . 
Lanes.,  Lancaster  . . . 

Denbighshire,  E  

Aberdeenshire,  W.  . . . 
Shropshire,  Wellington 

Bucks.,  South   

Monmouthshire,  8.  . 
Yorks.,  Sowerby  . . . 
Hants.,  New  Forest  . 

Bristol,  East   

Lanes.,  Heywood  . . . 
Yorks.,  Rotherham  . 
Northumberland, 
Hexham. 

Dudley  

Fifeshire,  W  , 

Somerset,  N  , 

Chelsea  

Manchester,  E  

Cumberland,  Eskdale. , 

Yorks.,  Morley   

Wednesbury   

Flint  District  

Yorks.,  Shipley   

Reading   

Greenwich  


Roxburghshire   

Swansea  District  

Westmorland,  Appleby 
Carnarvonshire,  Arfon 
Devonport   


Exeter   

Cheshire,  Knutsford 

Renfrewshire,  B  

Herefordshire, 
Leominster. 

Rochester   

Devon,  S.  Molton  . . 

Buteshire  

Devon,  Torquay 

St.  Pancras,  E  

Lanes.,  Accrington 
Leics.,  Harborough 


Address. 


26,    Tno    Avenue,    Bedford  Park, 

Chiswick.S.W. 
S3,  Linden  Gardens,  W. 
378,  St.  James's  Court,  Buckingham 

Gate 

Foreign  Office,  S.W. 

7,  Radnor  Place,  W. 

Pollard's  Park,  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 

Bucks 
Reform  Club,  S.W. 

8,  Claremont  Crescent,  Edinburgh 

Assington  Hall,  Boxford,  Suffolk 
28,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 
14,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Malwood,  kyndhurst,  Hants. 
Cheshunt  House,  Champion  Hill,  S.E. 
28,  Montagu  Square,  W. 

3,  Marlboro'  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
16,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
Town    House,    Littleborough,  nr. 

Rochdale 
70,  South  Audley  Street,  W. 
8,  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W. 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. ;  Nor- 
manby,  Altrinchara,  Cheshire 

1,  Tempje  Gardens,  E.G. 
30,  Portland  Place,  W. 

St.  Ermin's  Hotel,  Caxton  St.,  S.W. 

4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

23,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

2,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

5,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 

12,  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 
1,  West  Halkin  Street,  S.W. 

14,  St.  James's  Court,  S.W. 
54,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
47,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
Grangethorpe,  Chertsey,  Surrey 
61,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

Derwent  Lodge,  Wavertree,  Liverpool 

Selbourne  House,  Dudley 

16,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh 

Eastwood,  East  Harptree,  Bristol 

13,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 
41,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

1,  Palace  Green,  Kensington,  W. 

15,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 
75,  Gloucester  Terrace,  W. 

110,  Tratt  Street,  Camden  Town,  N. 
102,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
32,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Stobcross  Lodge,  Crooms  Hill,  Green- 
wich, S.E. 
Applegarth,  Godalming,  Surrey 
27,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

1,  Palace  Green,  Kensington,  W. 

24,  Gordon  Street,  W.C. 
7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

St.  Albans,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
44,  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 
Bordon  Wood,  Chithurst,  Liphook, 

S.O.,  Hants. 
87,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
34,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 
4,  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
68,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
60,  Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 
2,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.G. 
59,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 
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Member. 


Constituency. 


Address. 


Lever,  W.  H. 


Levy,  Sir  M  

Levy- Lever,  Arthur   

Lewi*,  J.  Herbert   

Lloyd-George,  Rt.  Hon.  D. 
Lough,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  . 

Lupton,  Arnold  

Lyell,  C.  H  

Lynch,  H.  F.  B  

McCallum,  John  M  

Macdonald,  J.  A.  Murray  . 

Mackarness,  F.  0  

McKenna,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  . . . 
McLaren,  Sir  C.  B.,  Bart.  . 

McLaren,  H.  D  

Maclean,  Donald  

McMicking,  Major  Gilbert  . 

Macnamara,  T.  J  


Mallet,  C.  E  

Manfleld,  Harry   

Mansfield,  H.  R  

Markham,  A.  B  

Marks,  G.  Croydon  . . 

Marnham,  F.  J  

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  .. 

Massie,  Jolr»   

Masterman,  C.  F.  G. 
Menzies,  Sir  Walter 
Micklem,  N.,  K.C.  .. 


Middlebrook,  William  .. 

Molteno,  P.  A  

Mond,  Alfred   

Money,  L.  G.  Chiozza- 
Montagu,  Hon.  E.  S.  . 
Montgomery,  H.  G. 
Morgan,  G.  Hay   


Morgan,  J.  Lloyd   

Morrell,  Philip   

Morse,  L.  L  

Morton,  A.  C  

Munro-Ferguson,  R.  0. 
Murray,  Capt.  Hon.  A.  C. 

Murray,  James  

Myer,  H  

Napier,  T.  B  

Newnes,  Frank  

Nevvnes,  Sir  G.,  Bart. 
Nicholson,  C.  N  


Norman,  Sir  Henry   

Norton,  Capt.  Cecil  W  

Nus3ey,  Sir  T.  W.,  Bart  

Nuttall,  H  

O'Donnell,  C.  J  

Osmond-Williams,  Sir  A.,  Bart. 

Partington,  Oswald  

Paul,  Herbert  W  

Paulton,  J.  Mellor   


Pearce,  Robert  

Pearce,  William   

Pearson,  Sir  Weetman  D.,  Bart. 

Pearson,  W.  Harold  D  

Pease,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A  

Perks,  Sir  R.  W.,  Bart  

Phiiipps,  Col.  Ivor   


Philipps,  Owen 


Cheshire,  Wirrall    . . . 

Leics.,  Loughborough 

Essex,  Harwich   

Flintshire  

Carnarvon  District 

Islington,  W  

Lines.,  Sleaford   

Dorset,  E  

Yorks.,  Ripon   

Paisley  

Falkirk  Burghs   

Berks.,  Newbury    . . . 
Monmouthshire,  N.  . 
Leicestershire, 
Bos  worth. 

Staffs.,  W  

Bath  

Kirkcudbrightshire 

Camberwell,  N  


Plymouth   

Northants.,  Mid  

Lines.,  Spalding  

Notts.,  Mansfield    . . . 
Cornwall,  Launceston 
Surrey,  Chertsey    . . . 

Coventry  . , , . .  

Wilts.,  Cricklade    . . . 

West  Ham,  N  

Lanarkshire,  S  

Herts.,  Watford  


Leeds,  S  

Dumfriesshire  

Chester  

Paddington,  N  

Cambs.,  Chesterton  . 
Somerset,  Bridgwater 
Cornwall,  Truro  


Carmarthenshire  . . 
Oxon.,  Henley. . . . 
Wilts.,  South 
Sutherlandshire  . . 

Leith  Burghs  

Kincardineshire  . . 
Aberdeenshire,  E. 

Lambeth,  N  

Kent,  Faversham 
Notts.,  Bassetlaw 
Swansea  Town    . . 
Yorks.,  Doncaster 


Wolverhampton,  S. 

Newington,  W  

Pontefract   

Lanes.,  Stretford 
Newington,  Walworth 

Merionethshire   

Derbyshire,  High  Peak 

Northampton   

Durham,  Bishop  Auck 
land 

Staffs.,  Leek   

Limehouse   

Colchester   

Suffolk,  Eye   

Essex,  Saffron  Walden 

Lines.,  Louth   

Southampton   


Pembroke  District  . . . 


The  Hill,  North  End,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Humberstone  Hall,  Leicester 

20,  Hans  Crescent,  S.W. 

23,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 

11,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 

14,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W. 
7.  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
48,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

33,  Pont  Street,  S.W. 

38,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

15,  Thurlow  Rd.,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

21,  Montpelier  Square,  b.vy. 
Admiralty,  S.W. 

43,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

43,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

75,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Norwood    Hill   House,  Charlwood, 

Surrey. 

Clontarf.  Rollscourt  Avenue,  Herni 

Hill,  S.E. 
The  Green, Wimbledon  Common,  S.W, 
Moulton  Grange,  Northampton 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. 
48,  Portland  Pfoce,  W, 
18,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.O. 
Crouch  Oak,  Addleston,  S.O.,  Surrey 

17,  Stratton  Street,  W. 

Reform  Chambers,  105,  Pall  Mall,S.W. 

46,  Gillingham  Street,  S.W. 

34,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

6,  New  Ct.,  Carey  St.,  Lincoln^  Inn, 
W.C. 

Thornfleld,  Morley,  Leeds 
10,  Palace  Court,  W. 

35,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
Tvhurst,  Chaldon,  Surrey 

12,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. 
14,  Howick  Place,  S.W. 

66,    Westminster   Mansions,  Great 

Smith  Street,  S.W. 
4,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G. 

12,  Bedford  Row,  W.O. 
The  Croft,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

47,  Gauden  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
46,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

18,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

3,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
64,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

7,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W, 

35,  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Ken- 
sington, S.W. 
Honey  hanger,  Haslemere,  Surrey 
2,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Rushwood,  Tanfleld,  Bedale,  Yorks. 
Raynor  Croft,  Bowdon,  Cheshire 

24,  Parkside,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 
79a,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

18,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

13,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

2,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

116,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 

14,  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 

16,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

6,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W 

8,  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

15,  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 

16,  Chantrey  House,  Eccleston  Street, 
S.W. 

76,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
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Mem  ber. 


Plckersgil!,  E.  H.   

flrie,  D.  V  

Pollard,  Sir  G.  H  

Ponsonby,  A.  A.  w.  . 

Price,  0.  B  

Frioe,  Sir  R.  J  

Priestley,  A  

Priestley,  Sir  W.  E.  B. 

Pullar,  Sir  It  

Radford.  G.  H  

Rainy,  A.  Holland   

Raphael,  H.  H  

Rea,  Russell  . . . . 

Rea,  Walter  R  


Rees,  J.  D.  

Rendall,  Atheistnn   

Richardson,  Arthur  

tiekett.  Sir  J.  Compton 
idsdale,  B.  A  

Roberta,  0.  H  

Roberts,  Sir  J.  B.,  Bart*. 

tobertson,  Sir  G.  S.  ... 
obertson,  J.  M  


Robinson,  Sydney 


Robson,  Sir  W.  S.,  K.C. 
Roch,  W.  F  


Roe,  Sir  T  

Rogers,  F.  E.  N  " 

Rose,  Sir  C.  D.,  Bart. 

Rowlands,  James  

Runciman,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  " 
R-ussellj  Rt.  Hon.  T.  W. 
Rutherford,  Dr.  V.  K. 

Samuel,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  L.  . . 

Samuel,  Stuart  M  

Searisbrick.  Sir  T.,  Bart. 

Schwann,  C.  D  

Schwann,  Sir  0.  E.>  Bart." 

Scott,  A.  H   '* 

Sears,  J.  E.  

8 caverns,  J.  H  

Seely,  Right  Hon.  Col.  J."  E.  b! 
Shaw,  Sir  C.  E.,  Bart.  . 

Sherwell,  Arthur  

Bhipman,  Dr.  J.  G  

Sileock,  T.  B  

Simon,  J.  A.,  K.C  .....!! 

Smeaton,  D.  M  

Soames,  A.  W. 

Soarea,  B.  J  

J&picer,  Sir  A.,  Bart.     I . 

Stanger,  H.  Yorke,  K.C.   

Stanley,  Hon.  A.  L.  ,  

Stewart,  Halley   ' 

Stewart-feruith,  D.,  K.C.  .... 
Strachoy,  Sir  E..  Bart . 
Straus,  B.  S  


Strauss,  B.  A  

Stuart,  Rt.  Hon.  Jamea 
Sutherland,  J.  E. 
Taylor,  Austin  , 


Taylor,  Theodore  C. 


Tennant,  Sir  B.  P.,  Bart. 

pennant,  Harold-  J  

ghomaa,  Abel,  K.C.. 


Constituency. 


Bethnal  Green,  S.W. 

Aberdeen,  N  

Lanes.,  Eccles 

Stirling  Burghs   

Edinburgh,  Central 

Norfolk,  B  

Grantham   

Bradford,  E. 

Perth   

Islington,  B  

Kilmarnock  Burghs  , 

Derbyshire,  8.   

Gloucester   

Scarborough   


Montgomery  District 

Glos.,  Thornbmy  

Nottingham,  8.   

Yorks.,  Osgoldcross 

Brighton   

Lincoln  

Denbighshire,  W.  . 
Bradford,  Central  . . 
Northumberland, 

Tyneside, 
Brecknockshire   


South  Shields  . 
Pembrokeshire 


Derby   

Wilts.,  Devizes  .... 
Cambs..  Newmarket 

Kent,  l)artford   

Dewsbury  .... 

Tyrone,  S  

Middlesex,  Brentford 

Yorks.,  Cleveland  . . 

Whitechapel   

Dorset,  S  

Cheshire,  Hyde   

Manchester,  N  [ 

Ashton-under-Lyne. . . 
Cheltenham  ......  


Lambeth,  Brixton  

Liverpool,  Abercromby 

Stafford  * 

Huddersfleld   , 

Northampton   , 

Somerset,  Weils  , 

Essex,  Walthamstow 

Stirlingshire  

Norfolk,  8  

Devon,  Barnstaple    . . 

Hackney,  Central   

Kensington,  N  

Cheshire,  Eddisbury  .. 

Greenock  

Westmorland,  Kendal 

Somerset,  8  

Miie  End  , 

Berks.,  Abingdon 

Sunderland  

Elgin  Burghs   

Liverpool, 

East  Toxteth. 
Lanes.,  Radeliffe-cum- 

Farn  worth. 

Salisbury  

Berwickshire   

CannaTtoenshire^  E.  .. 


Address. 


2,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  B.C. 
Caskieben.  Kinaldie,  Aberdeenshire. 
2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
68,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
105,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

6,  Sussex  Mansions,  Sussex  PL,  S.W. 
Hungerton  Hall,  Grantham 
Rosemont  House,  Bradford 

18,  Chenies  Street,  W.C. 
27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
29,  Lower  Seymour  Street,  W. 
5,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
22,  Lyndhurst  Rd.,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
N  W  dhUrSt  GardenB'  ]iarnP*>tead, 

14,  Pali  Mall,  S.W. 

The  Knoll,  Yeovil,  Somerset 
Friar  Lane,  Nottingham 
1G0?  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

7,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
Brackland,  Kindhead,  Surrev 
Bryngwenallt,  Abergele,  N.  'Wales 

2,  Mitre  Ct.  Buildings,  Temple.  E.C 
V  iewhurst,  Westerham,  -  Kent 

WTinsley   House,   Nr.  Bradford-on- 

Avon,  Wilts. 
26,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

I,  Wellington  Mansions,  York  Street. 
Westminster,  S.W. 

JUtcburch,  Derby 

48,  lverna  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

Suffolk  House,  Newmarket 

119,  Mercer's  Rd.,  Tufneli  Park,  N. 

15,  Great  College  Street,  S.W. 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin 

*'  N&WbridS6  Terrace>  ReSent's  Park> 
88,  Gloucester  Ter.,  Hyde  Park.  W. 
12,  Hill  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

3,  Mount  Street,  W. 

4,  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 

4,  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 
108,  Westboume  Terrace,  W 
Ryda^Mount,  Holders  Hill,  Hendoiv, 

25,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 
20,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton 
57,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

5,  Crown  Office  Row.Temple,  E.C. 
Walden,  Widcorabe  Hill,  Bath 

57,  Kensington  Court,  W. 
102,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 
18,  Park  Crescent,  W. 

II,  Alexandra  Ct.,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 
10,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

1,  New  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

26,  St.  Leonard's  Ter.,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
The  Red  House,  Harpcnden,  Herts. 
31,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

27,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

8e,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  Marylebone 

Road,  N.W. 
49,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
24,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W. 
Alrd  St.,   Portsoy,  S.O.,  Banffshire 
80,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

St.  Ermin's  Hotel,  Caxton  St.,  S.W, 

84,  Queen   Anne's   Gate,  S.W. 
Hutton  Castle,  Berwick-on-Tweed 

85,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 


EGUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Mem  bee. 


Thomas,  Sir  A  

Thoinas,  D.  A  

Thomasson,  Franklin 
Thompson.  J.  W.  H. 
Thcrne,  G.  R.   


Tiilett,  Louis  J  

Tomkinson,  Eight  Hon.  James  . . 

Toulinin,  G  

Trevelyan.  C.  P  

Urc  A.f  K.C  

Vaughan-Davies,  M  

Yerney,  F.  W.   

Vlliiers,  E.  A  

Walker,  H.  do  R  


Constituency. 


Walters,  J.  Tudor   

Walt  on,  Joseph  

Ward,  W.  Dudley   

Waring,  Capt.  Walter  . . 
Warner,  T.  Courtenay  T. 
Wason,  Rt.  Hon.  Eugene 

Wason,  J,  Cathcart  

Wateriow,  D.  S  

Watt,  H.  Anderson  .... 

Wedgwood,  J.  0  

Weir,  J.  Galloway   

Whitbread,  8.  H  

White,  Sir  George   

White,  J.  Dundag   

White,  Sir  Luke   

Whitehead,  Eowland  .... 


Glamorganshire,  B. 
Merthyr  Tydvil  . . . 

Leicester   

Somerset,  B.  ..... 

Wolverhampton,  E. 


Norwich   

Cheshire,  Crewe  

Bury  

Yorks.,  Elland   

Linlithgowshire   

Cardiganshire   

Bucks,  Buckingham 

Brighton   

Leics.,  Melton    . . . . 


Address. 


Whitley,  J.  H  

Whittaker,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  T.  P. 

Wiles,  Thomas  

Williams,  W.  Llewellyn  

Williamson,  Sir  A.,  Bart.  . . . 
Wills,  A.  W  


Wilson,  Hon.  Guy  G. 

Wason,  H.  J  

Wilson,  John  W  

Wilson,  P.  W  

Winfrey,  B  

Wodehouse,  Lord 
Wood,  T.  McJvinnon 
Yoxall,  Sir  J.  LL  ., 


Sheffield,  Brightside  .. 
Yorks.,  Barnsiey... 

Southampton   

Banffshire   

Staffs.,  Lichfield  ... 
Clackmannan  <fc  Kinross 
Orkney  &  Shetland 

Islington,  N  

Glasgow.  College   

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Boss  and  Cromarty  . 
Hunts.,  Huntingdon  . 

Norfolk,  N.W  

Diimbartonshire  

Yorks.,  Buckrose  . . . 
Essex,  8.  £  


Halifax  

Yorks.,  Spen  Valley 

Islington,  S  

Carmarthen  District 
Elgin  and  Nairn  . . 
Dorset,  N.   


Hull,  W  

Yorks.,  Holmfirth  . 

Worcs.,  N  

Sfc.  Pancras,  S.  ... 

Norfolk,  8.W  

Norfolk,  Mid   

Glasgow,  St.  Eollox 
Nottingham,  W. 


Devonshire  Club,  S.W. 

122,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 

86,  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.. 

2,  Southwick  Ores.,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

23,    Greycoat    Gardens,  Greycoat 

Place,  W. 
Old  Catton,  Norwich 
Willington  Hall,  Tarporley,  Cheshire 
33,  WTest  Cliff,  Preston 
14,  Great  College  Street,  S.W. 
31,  Heriot  How,  Edinburgh 
17,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

12,  Connaught  Place,  W. 

22,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Brighton 
27,  Hornton  Court,  Kensington  High 
Street,  W. 

37,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
Kushpool,  Saltburn-by-Sea,  Yorks. 
14a,  Berkeley  Street,  WT. 

9,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 

66,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

8,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

40,  Grosvenor  Road,"  S.W. 

38,  Cornwall  Gardens.  S.  Kensington 
Ardenslate  House, Hunters  Quay,  N  .B. 
2,  Phiilimore  Gardens,  W. 

4.  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
11,  Mansfield  Street,  W. 
The  Grange,  Eaton,  Norwich 

60,  Clanricarde  Gardens,  W. 
Driffield,  East  Yorkshire 

8,   Grove   End   Road,   St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W. 

61,  Burton  Court,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

13,  Taviton  St.,  Gordon  Sq.,  W.C. 
Reform  Club,  S.W. 

185,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
2,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.G. 
Colebrook,  The  Grange.  Wimbledon*. 
S.W. 

Warter  Priory,  York 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield 

Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W. 

16,  Percy  Circus,  W.O. 

Sutton  House,  Peterborough 

Wilton  Park,  North  Walsliam,  Norfolk, 

16,  Portland  Place,  W. 

2Qt  Kew  Gardens  Road,  Kew,  Surrey 


LABOUR  PARTY  (32). 


Member. 


Constituency. 


Address. 


Barnes,  G.  N  

^owerman,  C.  W.  . . . 
Clyncs,  J.  R  

Crooks,  Will  

Curran,  Pete  

Duncan,  C  

GUI,  A.  H  

Glever,  T  

Hardie,  J.  Keir   

Henderson,  Arthur  . . . 

Hodge,  John  

Hudson,  Walter   

Jenkins,  J  

Jowctt,  F.  W  

Keliey,  G.  D  

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay 
ltacpherson,  J.  T.  ... 

Q'Qrady,  Jamea  . . . . . 


Glasgow.  Blackfriars 

Deptford   

Manchester,  N.E.  . . 


Woolwich  

Durham.  Jarrow  . 
Barrow-fn-ifurncss?  . 

Bolton   

8t.  Helens   

Merthyr  Tydvil  . , . 
Durham,  Barnard 

Castle. 
Lanes.,  Gorton   . . . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Chatham   

Bradford,  West  ... 
Manchester,  S.W.  . 

Leicester   

Preston   


Leeds,  East 


108,  Peckham  Road, 

4,  Battled ean  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

12,  The  Crescent,  Burlington  Lane, 

Chiawlck,  W. 
81,  Gough  Street,  Poplar,  E. 

1,  Pretoria  A  v.,  Wallhamstow,  E. 
16,  Aginoourt  Road,  Hampstead,N.  W. 

07,  iCenmngton  Road,  S.E. 

56,  Biokerstaffe  Street,  St.  Helena 

14,  Nevill'8  Ct.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
Teesdale   House,   Atherfold  Road. 

Stookwell,  S.W. 
37,  Shooters  Hill  Road,  Blackheath, 
8.B. 

22,  Atherfold  Road,  Clapham,  S.W, 
Grange  Town,  Cardiff 

2,  Grantham  Piaoe,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
97,  Kcnnlngton  Road,  8.E. 

8,  Lincoln's  inn  Fields,  W.C. 

15.  Ruaaell   Rd.,   Whaliey  Range,. 
Manchester 

50,  Wellington  St.,  St.  Pancras,  N.W> 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


Member. 

Constituency. 

Address. 

Parker,  J,  

Halifax   

22,  Salisbury  Place,  Halifax 

Lown  Street,  Sheffield 

Archdale  Street,  Syston,  Leicester 

31,  Cardiff  Eoad,  Norwich 

48,  Lingholmo  Road,  St.  Helen* 

51,  London  Terrace,  Darwen,  Lanct. 

10,  Barons  Court  Road,  W. 

14,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Sunderland 

The  Avenue,  Durham 

1,  Lawrence  Road,  Upton  Manor, 

West  Ham,  B. 
8,  Swinley  Road,  Wigan 
251,  Gray'g  Inn  Road,  W.C. 
Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyiw 
98,  Morninzton  Road.  Bolton 

Pointer,  J  

Richards,  T.  F  

Roberts,  G.  H  

Seddon,  J.  A  

Shackleton,  D.  J.  ............ 

Snowden,  Philip   

fiummerbell,  T. 
Taylor,  J.  \V  

Thome,  Will  

Sheffield,  Attercliffe    . . 
Wolverhampton,  West 

Norwich   

Lanes.,  Newton  

Lanes.,  Clitheroe  

Blackburn   

Sunderland   

Durham,  Chester-ie- 

street. 
West  Ham,  South  .... 

Lanes.,  Ince  

Wr.rdle,  G.  J  

Wilkie,  Alexander   

Wiison,  W.  Tyson   

Dundee   

Lanes.,  West  Houghton 

TRADE  UNION  LABOUR  PARTY  (23). 

MEMBER. 

Constituency. 

Address. 

Bell,  Richard  

Brace,  William  

Burt,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 

Edwards,  Enoch   

fonwick,  Charles  


Hall,  Fred  

Hancock,  J.  G. 
Harvey,  W.  E. 
Haslam,  J. 


Johnson,  John 
Johnson,  Wm. 


$Iaddison,  Fred. . . 

Nichols,  G  

Richards,  Thomas 
Stanley,  Albert  . 
fiteadman,  W.  C. 


Vivian,  Henry   , 

Wadsworth,  John 

Ward,  John   

Williams,  J  , 

Wilson,  J.  Havelock 


Rhondda  Valley. 


Wilson,  John    Durham,  Mid 


Derby   

Glamorganshire,  South 

Morpeth   

Hanley  

Northumberland, 
Wansbeck. 

Yorks.,  Normanton  . 

Derbyshire,  Mid 

Derbyshire,  N.E. 

Derbyshire,  Chester- 
field. 

Gateshead  

Warwickshire, 

Nuneaton. 

Burnley   

Northants.,  North  

Monmouthshire,  West 

Staffs.,  N.W  

Finsbury,  Central 

(Clerkenwell) 

Birkenhead   

Yorks.,  Hallamshire   . . 

Stoke-on-Trent   

Glamorganshire,  Gower 
Middlesbrough   


Glam. ;  Westminster  Palace  Ho<  < 

S.W. 

72,  Acton  St.,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.O. 
Bryn  Ivor,  Abertillery,  Mon. 
20,  Burdon  Ter..  Newcastle-on-Tya* 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  S.W, 
95,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

Rawmarsh,  Rotherham 
2,  Craven  Street,  W.C. 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  S.W, 

47,  Clarence  Road,  Chesterfield 

82,  Denbigh  Street,  Pimllco,  S.W. 
Bedworth,  Nuneaton,  Warws. 

12,  Acris  Street,  Wandsworth,  S.W, 
162,  Lincoln  Road,  Peterborough 
Ty-Cendl,  Beaufort,  S.O.,  Breconshir* 
Woods-Eaves,  Hednesford,  Staff*. 
69,    Thornton    Avenue,  Turnhana 
Green,  W. 

6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

2,  Huddersfield  Road,  Barnsley 

7,  Herndon  Rd.,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

48,  Edward's  Road,  Swansea 
Maritime  Hall,   West  India  Dock 

Road,  B. 
20,  Upper  Kennlngton  Lane,  S.IS. 


INDEPENDENT  SOCIALIST  (I). 


Member. 

|  Constituency. 

Address. 

46,  Stockwell  Park  Road,  S.W, 

IRISH  NATIONALISTS 

(83). 

Member. 

|  Constituency. 
 — i — ■  ,  — 

Address. 

Abraham,  W   Cork  County,  N.E. 


Ambrose,  R.   Mayo,  West 


Barry,  Edward 

Boland,  J.  P  

Burke,  E.  Havlland. 
Clancy,  J.  J  

Condon,  T.  J.  . . . . . 

<Jrean,  Eugene   

Cullman,  J  


Cork  County,  South  ., 


Kerry,  South   

King's  Co.,  Tullamore  . . 
Dublin  County,  North 


Tipperary,  East  . . 
Cork  County,  S.E. 
Tipperary,  South 


26,  Ashmount  Rd.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N, 
The  Mount,  Shoot  Up  Hill,  Bronde*- 

burv,  N.W. 
New  Mill,  Rosscarbcry,  R.S.O.,  Co. 

Cork 

4,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

70,  Waterloo  Road,  Dublin 

1,  Bremn  Terrace,  Sandycove  Road. 

Co.  Dublin 
New  Quay,  Clonmel,  Ireland 
Cork 

Bansha,  Co.  Tipperary  


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
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Constituency. 


Delany,  W.  P  

Devlin,  Joseph  

Dillon,  John  

Donelan,  Capt.  A.  J. 

Puffy,  W.  J  

Esmonde,  Sir  T.,  Bart. 

Farrell,  J.  p  

Ffrench,  Peter  

Field,  W  


Flavin,  Michael  J  

Flynn.  J.  C  

Gilhooly,  J  

Oinnell,  Laurence  . . . . 
(Jwynn,  Stephen  L.  . . 
Harrington,  Timothy  C. 

Hayden,  J.  P  

Hazjeton,  Richard   


Healy,  Maurice   

Healy,  T.  M.  „  

Hogan,  M  

Jordan,  Jeremiah 

Joyce,  M  

Kavanagh,  W.  M.  .. 
Kennedy,  Vincent  P. 

Kettle,  T.  M  

Kilbride,  Dennis   

Lardner,  James  C.  R. 

jUw,  Hugh  A  

Lundon,  William  .... 
Lynch,  A  


McKean,  John  , 

McNeill,  J.  G.  Swift 
McVeagh,  Jeremiah  . , 

McVeigh,  C  

Meagher,  Michael 

Meehan,  F.  E  

Meehan,  p.  Aloysius 

Mooney,  J.  J  

Muldoon,  J  

Murnaghan,  George  . . 

Murphy,  John  ,  

Murphy,  N.  J  

tfannetti,  J.  P  


Nolan,  Joseph   

Nugent,  Sir  W.  R.,  Bart.' 
•O'Brien,  K.  B.  .. 
O'Brien,  Patrick  ....WW. 

O'Connor,  James  

O'Connor,  John   

O'Connor,  T.  P.  ... 

O'Doherty,  Philip  

O'Donnell,  J  

O'Donnell,  Thomas  

O'Dowd,  John  .... 

O'Kelly,  Conor  .'  \ 

O'Kelly,  James   

O'Malley.  WUiiam   

O'Neill,  Dr.  C  

O'Shaughnessy,  P.  J.  . .  [ \ 

O'Shee,  James  J  

Philips,  J  

Power,  P.  J  \\\\ 

Eeddy,  M  

Redmond,  John  E  

Redmond,  William  H.  K. 

Roche,  Augustine   

Roche,  John  , , 

ocanlan,  T  ' 


Queen's  Co.,  Ossory  . 

Belfast,  West  

Mayo,  East  

Cork  County,  East . . . 

Galway,  South   

Wexford,  North  

Longford,  North    . . . 

Wexford,  South  

Dublin  City, 
St.  Patrick's. 

Kerry,  North   

Cork  County,  North  . 
Cork  County,  West  . 
Westmeath,  North  . . . 

Galway  City   

Dublin  City,  Harbour 
Roscommon,  South  . 
Galway,  North   


Cork  City   

Louth,  North  

Tipperary,  North  . 
Fermanagh,  South  . 

Limerick  City  

Carlow  County   . . . 

Cavan,  West   

Tyrone,  East   

Kildare,  8outh  . . . 
Monaghan,  North  . 
Donegal,  West  . . . 
Limerick,  East  . . . 
Clare,  West  


Monaghan,  South 
Donegal,  South  . . 
Down,  South 


Donegal,  East   

Kilkenny,  North    . . . 

Leitrim,  North   

Queen's  Co.,  Leix  . . . 

Newry   

Wicklow,  East   

Tyrone,  Mid  

Kerry,  East   

Kilkenny,  South    . . . 
Dublin  City,  College 
Green. 

Louth,  South   

Westmeath,  South 

Tipperary,  Mid   

Kilkenny,  City   

Wicklow,  West   

Kildare,  North   

Liverpool,  Scotland  . 

Donegal,  North   

Mayo,  South   

Kerry,  West   

81igo,  South   

Mayo,  North   

Roscommon,  North  . 
Galway,  Connemara  . 

Armagh,  South   

Limerick,  West   

Water  ford,  West  

Longford,  South  . . . 
Waterford,  East 

King's  County,  Birr  . 

Waterford  City   , 

Clare,  East  , 

Cork  City   

Galway,  East  

Sligo,  North  


Address. 


Mr.  O'Brien  died  on  Nov.  27th,  1909. 


Tullamore,  Ireland 

89,  Upper  O'Connel  Street,  Dublin 

North  Great  George  Street,  Dublin 

Ballymona,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork 

Shraid  Mor,  Loughrea,  Co.  Galway 

Ballynastragh,  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford 

57,  Denbigh  Street,  S.W. 

Harpoonstown,  Wexford 

Main  Street,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin 

119,  Rock  Street,  Tralee,  Ireland 

4,  York  Terrace,  Cork 
Bantry,  Co.  Cork 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
Raheny  Park,  Co.  Dublin 
70,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin 
Mulllngar,  Ireland 
Idrone-sur-Mere,  Blackrock,  Co. 

Dublin 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
Glenaulin,  Chapelizod,  Co.  Dublin 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
High  Street,  Enniskillen 

5,  Arthur's  Quay,  Limerick 
Borris  House,  Borris,  Co.  Carlow 

7,  Farnham  Street,  Cavan,  Ireland- 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
Luggacurren,  Stradbally,  Queen's  Co. 
Irish  Club,  W.C. 
Bath  Club,  W. 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
80,   Antrim  Mansions.  Haverstocfe 

Hill,  N.W. 
Ardnagreina,  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin 
14,  Blackhall  Street,  Dublin 
2,  Upper  Montague  Street,  Russett 

Square,  W.C. 
Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal 

10,  Fentiman  Road,  S.W. 

14,  Bessborough  Gardens,  S.W. 

Maryborough,  Ireland 

Albert  Cham.,   Victoria  St.,  S.W. 

6,  Jeffreys  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Lisanelly  House,  Omagh.  Ireland 
Park  Place,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 

6,  Juverna  Terrace,  Finglas  Road* 

Dublin 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
Donore,  Multifarnham,  Westmeath 
Golden  Hills,  Cashel,  Co.  Tipperari* 
Irish  Club,  W.C. 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. 
4,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. 

11,  East  Wall,  Londonderry 
Galway,  Ireland 
Killorglin,  Kerry 
Bruminadden,  Co.  Sligo 
Claremorris,  Co.  Mayo 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 

St.  Ermin's  Hotel,  Caxton  St.,  S.W. 

House  of  Commons,  S.W. 

Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick 

Newtown,    Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland 

House  of  Commons,  S.W. 

13,  Templeton  Place,  West  Cromwell 

Road,  8.W. 
Shannon  Bridge  King's  Co.,  Ireland 
18  Wynnstay  Gardens,  Kensington.W, 
Glenbrook,  Delgany,  Co.  Wicklow 
King  Street,  Cork 
Woodford,  Loughrea,  Ireland 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


Member. 

Sheehan,  D.  D  

Sheehy,  David  

Smyth,  Thomas  F.  . . 
Waldron,  Lawrence  A 

White,  P  

Young,  Samuel   


Constituency. 

Cork  County,  Mid  . . . 

Meath,  South  

Leitrim,  South   

Dublin  City, 
St.  Stephen's  Green 

Meath,  North  

Cavan,  East. ...... . . 


Address. 


House  of  Commons,  S.W. 
2,  Belvedere  Place,  Dublin 
Tooman,  Dromod,  Co.  Leitrim 
10,  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin 

22,  Henry  Street,  Dublin 
Avonmore,  Derrivolgie,  Belfast 


CONSERVATIVES  (186). 


Member. 


Constituency. 


Address. 


Acland-Hood,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  F., 
Bart. 

Akers- Douglas,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  . . . 

Anson,  Sir  W.  R.,  Bart  

Anstruther-Gray,  Major  W. 

Arkwright,  J.  Stanhope  

Ashley,  Wilfrid  

Aubrey-Fletcher,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H. 

Balcarres,  Lord   

Baldwin,  Stanley  

Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  ... 
Banbury,  Sir  F.  G.,  Bart.     . .  . 

Baring,  Capt.  Hon.  G.  V  

Barrie,  Hugh  T  

Beckett,  Hon.  W.  Gervase    . . . 

Bellairs,  Lieut.  Carlyon  

Bignold,  Sir  Arthur   

Bowles,  G.  F.  Stewart   

Bridgeman,  W.  C  

Brotherton,  Edward  A  

Bull,  Sir  W.  J  

Burdett-Coutts,  W.  A  

Butcher,  S.  H  ,  

Campbell,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  M.  . 
Carlile,  Col.  E.  Hildred  


Carson,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward 

Castlereagh,  Viscount  

Cave,  George,  K.C  

Cecil,  Evelyn   

Cecil,  Lord  Robert   


Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Austen. 

Chaplin,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry   

Clark,  George  S  

Clive,  Capt.  P.  A  

Clyde,  J.  Avon,  K.C  

Coates,  Major  E.  F  

Cochrane,  Hon.  T.  H  

Collings,  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse  

Corbett,  T.  L  

Courthope,  G.  L  

Craig,  C.  C  


Craig,  Capt.  H.  J. 
Craik,  Sir  Henry  . . 


Dalrymple,  Viscount   

Dickson,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Scott  . . . 

Doughty,  Sir  G  

Du  Cros,  Artnur  P  

Dumptireys,  John  

Duncan,  Robert   

Faber,  Capt.  W.  V  

Faber,  G.  D  

Fardell,  Sir  T.  G  

Fell,  Arthur   

Fetherstonhaugh,  Godfrey,  K.C. 
Fletcher,  J.  g  


Somerset,  Wellington . . 

Kent,  St.  Augustine's  . . 
Oxford  University  .... 
St.  Andrews  Burghs    . . 

Hereford  City  

Lanes.,  Blackpool  .... 

Sussex,  Lewes   

Lanes.,  Chorley  . . . 
Worcs.,  Bewdley . . . 
City  of  London  . . . 
City  of  London  . . . 

Winchester   

Londonderry,  North  . . 

Yorks.,  Whitby   

King's  Lynn   

Wick  Burghs   

Lambeth,  Norwood 
Shropshire,  Oswestrv  . . 

Wakefield   

Hammersmith   

Westminster  

Cambridge  University 

Dublin  University  

Herts.,  St.  Albans  .... 

Dublin  University  

Maidstone   

Surrey,  Kingston   

Aston  Manor   

Marylebone,  East  .... 

Birmingham,  West  . . 
Worcestershire,  East  . . 
Surrey,  Wimbledon    . . 

Belfast,  North   

Herefordshire,  Ross   . . 

Edinburgh,  West   

Lewisham   


Ayrshire,  North  

Birmingham,  Bordesley 

Down,  North   

Sussex,  Rye   

Antrim,  South  


Down,  East   

Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Universities 

Wigtonshire  

Glasgow,  Central  .... 

Grimsby   

Hastings   

Bermondsey  

Lanarkshire.  Govan  . . 

Hants.,  Andover   

York  City   

Paddington,  South 
Great  Yarmouth  .... 
Fermanagh,  North 
Hampstead  


20,  St.  James's  Court,  S.W. 

113,  Mount  Street,  W. 
192,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 

9,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

56,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

32,  Bruton  Street,  W. 

1,  Upper  Bel  grave  Street,  S.W. 

7,  Audley  Square,  W. 

27,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

4,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 
41,  Lowndes  Street,  S.W. 

16,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
Constitutional  Club,  S.W. 
1,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 

1,  Morpeth  Ter.,  Westminster,  B.W. 

2,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
36,  Connaught  Square,  W. 

13,  Mansfield  Street,  W. 
The  Gables,  Wakefield 

31,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C 
1,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
6,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 
Constitutional  Club,  S.W. 
Manor     House,     Ponsbourne,  nr. 
Hertford 

5,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Londonderry  House,  Park  Lane,  W. 
86,  Piccadilly,  W. 

10,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

25,  Grove  End  Road,   St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W. 

Highbury  Moor  Green,  Birmingham 
9,  E^erton  Place,  S.W. 
Stafford  House,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
Dunlambert,  Belfast 

21,  Chester  Street,  S.W. 

27,  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh 

53,  St.  James's  Court,  Buckingham 

Gate,  S.W. 
Crawford  Priory,  Cupar,  Fife 
Southfleld,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
67,  Warwick  Square,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
Fair  view,  Hawkhurst,  Kent 
55,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
Craigavon,  Strandtown,  Belfast 
5a,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W. 

17,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

22,  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh 
24,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
Canon's  Park,  Edgware,  Middlesex 
House  of  Commons,  S.W. 

9,  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 
Weyhill,  nr.  Andover 

14,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

26,  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. 

46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

3,  Herbert  Street,  Dublin 
Merlewood,    Virginia    Water,  S.O* 

Surrey     


II 
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Member. 


Forster,  H.  W. 
Foster,  P.  S. 

Gardner,  Ernest 

Gibbs,  G.  A  

Gooch,  H.  C  

Gordon,  J.,  K.C. 
Goulding,  E.  A. 


Constituency. 


Kent,  Sevenoaks  

Warwickshire, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 
Berks,  Wokingham  . 

Bristol,  West   

Camber  well,  Peckham 
Londonderry,  South  . 
I  Worcester  City   


Gretton,  John   

Guinness,  Hon.  Rupert  E.  C.  L. 
Guinness,  Hon.  Waiter  E. 

Haddock,  G.  B  

Hamilton,  Marquis  of  

Hardy,  Lawrence  

Harmood-Banner,  J  

Harris,  F.  Leverton   


Harrison- Broadley,  Col.  H.  B. 

Hay,  Hon.  Claude   

Heaton,  J.  Henniker   

Helmsley,  Viscount  


Hermon-Hodge,  Sir  R.  T.,  Bart. 
Hicks-Beach,  Hon.  M  , 

Hill,  Sir  C.  L  

Hills,  J.  W  

Hope,  J.  Fitzalan   

Hornby,  Sir  W.  H.,  Bart.     . .  . 

Houston,  R.  P  

Hunt,  Rowland  

Joiccy-Cecil,  Lord  J  [ 

Joynson-Hicks,  W  

Kennaway,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  H., 
Bart. 

Kerry,  Earl  of  

Keswick,  W  

Kimber,  Sir  Henry,  Bart. ....... 

King,  Sir  H.  Seymour   

Lambton,  Hon.  F.  W  

Lane-Fox,  George  \  \  \ 

Law,  A,  Bonar   ' 

Lee,  Arthur  H  

Lockwood,  Rt.  Hon.  Col.  A.  R.  M. 

Long,  Col.  C.  W  Jt. 

Long,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H. 

Lonsdale,  J.  B  

Lowe,  Sir  F.  W  .*."." 


Lyttclton,  Hon.  Alfred 


!  Rutlandsliire   

!  Shoreditch,  Haggcrston 
j  Bury  St.  Edmunds  . . 
I  Lanes.,  North  Lonsdale 

!  Londonderry  City  

!  Kent,  Ashford   

I  Liverpool,  Everton  

j  Stepney,  Tower 
Hamlets 

Yorks.,  Howdenshire 

Shoreditch,  Hoxton  . . 
!  Canterbury   

Yorks.,  Thirsk  and 
Malt  on. 

Croydon   

Gloucestershire, 
Tewkesbury. 

Shrewsbury  

Durham  City  

Sheffield,  Central  ... 

Blackburn   

Liverpool,  W.  loxteth 

Shropshire,  Ludlow    . . 

Lincolnshire,  Stamford 

Manchester,  North-West 

Devon,  Honiton  . . . 


Address. 


McArthur,  Charles   

McCalmont,  Col.  James  M. 

MaeCaw,  W.  J.  M   ] 

Magnus,  8ir  Philip   

Harks,  H.  H  

Mason,  J.  F  ' 

Meysey-Thomson,  Major  E.  C. 

Middlemore,  J.  T  

Mildmay,  F.  B.  ........ 

Mitchell-Thomson,  W. 

Moore,  W.,  K.C  . 

Morpeth,  Viscount   ,\  \ 

Morrison-Bell,  Capt.  E.  F. 
Newdigate-Newdegate,  F.  ... 

Nicholson,  W.  G.  . 

Nield,  Herbert   " 


Oddy,  J.  J  

O'NeUl,  Hon.  R.  T . . ." 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert 


Derbyshire,  West  . . . 

Surrey,  Epsom   

Wandsworth  .... 

Hull,  Central   

Durham,  S.E  

Yorks.,  Barkston  Ash 

Dulwich  «  

Hants.,  Fareham    . . . 

Essex,  Epping   

Worcs.,  Evesham  . 

Dublin  County,  South 

Armagh,  Mid  

Birmingham, 
Edgbaston. 

St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square. 

Liverpool,  Kirkdale  . 

Antrim,  East   

Down,  West  ....... 

London  University  \ 

Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet  . , 

Windsor   

Staffs.,  Handsworth    .  \ 

Birmingham,  North  . . 

Devon,  Totnes   

Lanarkshire,  N.W.  .... 

Armagh,  North   

Birmingham,  South   . . 

Devon,  Mid  

Warwickshire,  Tarn- 
worth. 

Hants.,  Pctersfield  

Middlesex,  Ealing   


Yorks.,  Pudsey 
Antrim,  Mid    . . 
Gravesend 


Southend  Hall,  Catford,  Kent 
Claridge's  Hotel,  W. 

Spencers,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

35,  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 

17,  Oxford  Square,  W. 

25,  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin 

2,    Mitre    Court    Chambers,  Fleet 

Street,  E.G. 
06,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 
11,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
11,  Grosvenor  Placo,  S.W. 
113a,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Carlton  Club,  S.W. 
42,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
Ashfield  Hall,  Neston,  Cheshire 
70,  Grosvenor  Street,  S.W. 

Welt  on  House,  Brough,  East  York*. 
5,  Connaught  Square,  W. 
S,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
Nawton  Grange,  Nawton,  York 

Wyfold  Court,  Reading 
81,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

13,  Chesterfield  Street,  W. 

23,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

Heron's  Ghyll,  Uckfield,  Sussex 

Pleasington  Hall,  Blackburn 

35,  Parkside,  Knightsbridge  Rd.,  S.W. 

21,  Carlisle  Mansions,  S.W. 

6a,  Mount  Street,  W. 

26a,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

Escott,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon 

18,  Gloucester  Place,  W. 

3.  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

86,  York  Street,  S.W. 

25,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 

72,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  W. 

88,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

10,  Chesterfield  Street,  W. 

5,  Audley  Square,  W. 

Severn  Bank,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcs. 
51,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 
13,  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 
2,  Queen's  Gate,  Kensington,  W. 

16,  Great  College  Street,  S.W. 

13,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

194,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

16,  Gloucester  Ter.,  Hyde  Park  W, 

6,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
1,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  W. 
16,  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
Forelands,  Bromsgrove,  Woros. 
46,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

6,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh 
Constitutional  Club,  S.W. 
Calthwaite  Hall,  Carlisle 
Pitt  House,  Chudleigh,  Devon 
Arbury,  Nuneaton,  Warws. 

80,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

^iPc  Johus011'8  Buildings,  Temple* 

Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

3,  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

20,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 
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MEMBER. 


Parkes,  B. 


Pease,  H.  Piko  

Peel,  Hon.  Wm.  R.  W. 

Percy,  Earl   

Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart. 
Pretyman,  Capt.  E.  G. 
Randies,  Sir  J.  S  


Ratcliff,  Major  R.  P. 
Rawlinson,  J.  F.  P. 
Remnant,  J.  F  


Benton,  Major  A.  Leslie 
Renwiok,  G. 


Roberts,  Samuel   

Ronaldshay,  Earl  of 
Ropner,  Sir  R.,  Bart.  . 
Rothschild,  Hon.  L.  W. 

Rutherford,  John   

Rutherford,  W.  Watson 


Salter,  A.  Clavell  

8andys,  Coi.  T.  M  

Bassoon,  Sir  E.  A.,  Bart  

fccott,  Sir  Samuel,  Bart  

Sheffield,  Sir  Berkeley  D.,  Bart. 

Sloan,  T.  H  

Smith,  Hon.  W.  F.  D  

8mith,  Abel  H  

Smith,  F.  E.,  K.O  

Stanier,  Beville   

Stanley,  Hon.  Arthur  

Starkey,  J.  R  

Staveley-Hill,  H  

Stone,  Sir  J.  Benjamin   


Stuart- Wortley,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  B. 

Talbot,  Lord  Edmund  B.;  

Talbot,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G  

Thornton,  Percy  M  


Tuke,  Sir  J.  Batty 


Valentia,  Viscount   

Walker,  Col.  W.  Hall   

Walrond,  Hon.  W.  Lionel  C.  . 

Warde,  Col.  C.  E  

Williams.  Col.  Robert   

Willoughby  de  Eresby,  Lord... 

Wilson,  A.  Stanley  

Wlnterton,  Earl   

Wolff,  G.  W  

Wyndham,  Rt.  Hon.  George  . 
Younger,  G  


Constituency. 


Birmingham,  Central 


Darlington   

Taunton   

Kensington,  South 

Wigan   

Essex,  Chelmsford  .. 
Cumberland,  Cocker- 
mouth. 
Staffs.,  Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge  University 
Holborn   


Lines.,  Gainsborough  . , 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ., 
Sheffield,  Eccleshall  . 
Middlesex,  Hornsey  . 
Stockton-on-Tees  . . . 
Bucks,  Aylesbury  . . . 

Lanes.,  Darwen  

Liverpool,  West  Derby 

Hants.,  Basingstoke  . 

Lanes.,  Bootlo   

Hythe   

Marylebone,  West  . . . 
Lincolnshire,  Brigg... 

Belfast,  South   

Strand   

Herts.,  East,  

Liverpool,  Walton  . . . 
Shropshire,  North  . . . 
Lanes.,  Ormskirk  ... 

Notts.,  Newark   

Staffs.,  Kingswinford  . 
Birmingham,  South  . 

Sheffield,  Hallam  ... 
Sussex,  Chichester  . . . 
Oxford  University  . . . 
Clapham   


Address. 


Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  University 

Oxford  City   

Lanes.,  Widnes   

Devon,  Tiverton  ... 

Kent,  Medway   

Dorset,  West   

Lines.,  Horncastle  . . . 
Yorks.,  Holderness  . 
Sussex,  Horsham   . . . 

Belfast,  East   

Dover   

Ayr  Burghs  


Oakgrange,   Hermitage  Road,  Bir- 
mingham. 
Merrow  Croft,  Guildford 
52,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

04,  Curzon  Street,  W. 

1,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

2,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
Stilecroft,  Workington,  Cumberland 

2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

5,  Crown  Office  Row,  Temple,  E.C. 

2,  Mitre    Court    Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G. 

Naseby  Hall,  Rugby 

1,  Henshelwood  Terrace,  Newcastle 

4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

12,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Preston  Hall,  nr.  Stockton-on-Tees. 

143,  Piccadilly,  W. 

101,  Mount  Street,  W. 

37,  St.  Stephen's  Mansions,  Church 
Street,  S.W. 

26,  Montagu  Square,  W. 
87,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 
25,  Park  Lane,  W. 

38,  South  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Normanby  Park,  Doncaster 
17,  Canning  Street,  Belfast 

3.  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 
Woodhall  Park,  Hertford 
70,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 
Peplow  Hall,  Market  Drayton,  Salop 
60.  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

HM  House,  Southwell,  Notts. 

6,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

The  Grange,   Erdington,   nr.  Bir- 
mingham 

7,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1,  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  S.W. 
10,  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 

30,   Evelyn  Gardens,   South  Ken- 
sington, S.W. 
20,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh 

59,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

27,  Sussex  PI.,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Tidcombe,  Tiverton,  Devon 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone 
Bridehead,  Dorchester,  Dorset 

6,  Audley  Square,  W. 

2,  Lower  Berkeley  Street,  W. 
Shillinglea  Park,  Petworth,  Sussex 
42,  Park  St.,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
35,  Park  Lane,  W. 

Carlton  Club,  S.W.  
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  family  name  appears  In  brackets  after 
ie  title.   L  before  the  names  indicates  that  the  peer  is  a  Liberal. 


the 

Abercorn,  Duke  of  (Hamilton) 
Abercromby,     Lord  (Aber 
cromby). 
I  Aberdare,   Lord  (Bruce). 
1  Aberdeen,  Earl  of  (Gordon). 
Abergavenny,    Marquess  of 

(NeviU). 
Abingdon,  Earl  of  (Bertie). 
Abinger,  Lord  (Scarlett). 
L  Acton,  Lord  (Dalberg- Acton). 
Addington,  Lord  (Hubbard). 
Ailesbury,      Marquess  of 

(BrudeneU- Bruce). 
Ailsa,  Marquess  of  (Kennedy). 
1  Airedale,  Lord  (Kitson). 
Albany,  Duke  of,  Prince  of 

the  Blood. 
Albemarle,  Earl  of  (Keppel). 
Aldenham,  Lord  (Gibbs). 
Alington,  Lord  (Sturt). 
X  Allendale,   Lord  (Beaumont) 

Ailerton,  Lord  (Jackson). 
L  Althorp,  Viscount  (Spencer). 
Alverstone,  Lord  (Webster). 
Amherst.  Earl  (Amherst). 
Ampthill,  Lord  (Russell). 
Ancaster,  Earl  of  (Heathcote 

Drummond-  Willoughby) . 
Anglesey,  Marquess  of  (Paget). 
L  Annaly,  Lord  (White). 
Ardilaun,  Lord  (Guinness). 
Argyll,  Duke  of  (Campbell). 
1»  Armitstead,  Lord  (Armitstead) 
Armstrong,  Lord  (Watson- 
Armstrong). 
L  Arran,  Earl  of  (Gore). 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  Lord 

(AmndeU). 
Ashbourne,  Lord  (Gibson). 
.1  Ashburnham,   Earl  of  (Ash- 
burnham). 
Ashburton,  Lord  (Baring). 
Ashcombe,  Lord  (Cubitt). 
Ji  Ashton,  Lord  (Williamson). 
Ashtown,  Lord  (Trench). 
Athlumney,  Lord  (SomtrviUe). 
Atholl,    Duke    of  (Stewart- 
Murray). 
Atkinson,    Lord,    Life  Peer 

(Atkinson). 
Auckland,  Lord  (Eden). 
Avebury,  Lord  (Lubbock). 
Aylesford,  Earl  of  (Finch). 
Bagot,  Lord  (Bagot). 
Balfour   of    Burleigh,  Lord 

(Bruce). 
Bandon,  Earl  of  (Bernard). 
Bangor,  Bishop  of  ( Williams). 
Bangor,  Viscount  (Ward). 
Barnard,  Lord  (Vane). 
I   rrington,    Viscount  (Bar- 

rington). 
Barrymore,     Lord  (Smith- 
Barry). 

Basing,  Lord  (Sclater- Booth). 
Bateman,     Lord  (Bateman- 

J I  anbury). 
Bath,  Marquess  of  (Thynne). 
Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of 

( Kennion). 
Bathurst,  Earl  (Bathurst). 
L  Beauchamp,  Earl  (Lygon). 
Beaufort.  Duke  of  (Somerset). 


Bedford,  Duke  of  (Russell). 
Belhaven  and  Stenton,  Lord 

(Hamilton). 
Bellew,  Lord  (Bellew). 
Belmore,    Earl    of  (Lowry- 

Corry). 
Belper,  Lord  (Strutt). 
Berkeley,  Earl  of  (Berkeley). 
Berwick,  Lord  (Noel-Hill). 
Bessborough,  Earl  of  (Pon- 
sonby). 

Biddulph,  Lord  (Biddulph). 
Birmingham,  Bishop  of  (Gore) 
L  Blyth,  Lord  (Blyth). 

Blythswood,  Lord  (Campbell) 
Bolingbroke  and   St.  John, 
Viscount,  Minor  (St.  John) 
Bolton,  Lord  (Orde-Powlett) 
Borthwick,  Lord  (Borthwick) 
Boston,  Lord  (Irby), 
Boyne,   Viscount  (Hamilton- 
Russell). 
L  Brabourne,  Lord  (Enatchbull- 
Hugessen). 
Bradford,  Earl  of  (Bridgeman) 
L  Brassey,  Lord  (Brassey). 
Braybrooke,  Lord  (Neville). 
Braye,  Lord  (Verney-Cave). 
Breadalbane,     Marquess  of 

{Campbell). 
Bndport,  Viscount  (Hood). 
Bristol,  Bishop  of  (Browne). 
Bristol,  Marquess  of  (Hervey). 
Brougham  and  Vaux,  Lord 

(Brougham). 
Brownlow,  Earl  (Cust). 
Buccleuch,  Duke  of  (Montagu 

Douglas- Scott). 
Buckinghamshire,     Earl  of 
(Hobart  -  Hampden  -  Mercer 
Henderson). 
L  Burghclere,  Lord  (Gardner). 
Burnham,  Lord  (Levy-Lawson) 
Bute,  Marquess  of  (Crichton- 

Stuart). 
Byron,  Lord  (Byron). 
Cadogan,  Earl  (Cadogan). 
Cairns,  Earl  (Cairns). 
Calthorpe,      Lord  (Gough- 

Calthorpe). 
Camden,  Marquess  (Pratt). 
Camoys,  Lord  (Stonor). 
Camperdown,  Earl  of  (Hal- 

dane- Duncan). 
Canterbury,    Archbishop  of 

(Davidson). 
Canterbury,  Viscount  (Man- 
ners-Sutton). 
Carovv,  Lord  (Carew). 
Carlisle,  Earl  of  (Howard). 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of  (Herbert). 
Carnwath,  Earl  of  (Dalzell). 
L  Carrington,  Earl  (Wynn-Car- 
ringlon). 
Castlemaine,  Lord  (Handcock). 
L  Castletown,  Lord  (Fitzpatrick). 
Cathcart,  Earl  (Cathcarl). 
Cawdor,  Earl  (Campbell). 
Chelmsford,  Lord  (Thesiger). 
Chonham,       Lord,  Minor 

(Cavendish). 
Chester,  Bishop  of  (Jayne). 


L  Chesterfield,  Earl  of  (Scuda- 
more- Stanhope). 
Cheylesmore,  Lord  (Eaton). 
L  Chichester,  Earl  of  (Pelham). 
Cholmondeley,    Marquess  of 

(Cholmondkey). 
Churchill,  Viscount  (Spencer). 
Churston,  Lord  ( Yarde-Buller). 
Clancarty,  Earl  of  (Le-Poer- 

Trench). 
Clanricarde,     Marquess  of 

(De- Burgh-  Canning) . 
Clan william,  Earl  of  (Meade). 
Clarendon,  Earl  of  (Villiers). 
L  Clifden,     Viscount  (Agar- 
Robartes). 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lord 

(Clifford). 
Clinton,  Lord  (Hepburn- Stuart- 

Forbes-Trefusis). 
Clonbrock,  Lord  (Dillon). 
Cloncurry,  Lord  (Lawless). 
Cobham,  Viscount  (Lyttelton). 
Colchester,  Lord  (Abbot). 
L  Colebrooke,  Lord  (Colebrooke). 
L  Coleridge,  Lord  (Coleridge). 
Collins,  Lord,  Life  Peer  (Henn- 

Collins). 
Colville  of  Culross,  Viscount 

(Colville). 
Combermere,  Viscount  (Staple- 
ton- Cotton). 
Coiigleton,      Lord,  Minor 

(Parnell). 
Connaught,  Duke  of,  H.R.H., 

Prince  of  the  Blood. 
Conyngham,  Marquess 

(Conyngham). 
Cork  <fe  Orrery,  Earl  of  (BoyU). 
Cottenham,  Earl  of  (Pepys). 
Cottesloe,  Lord  (Fremantle). 
L  Courtney,  Lord  (Courtney). 
Courtown,  Earl  of  (Stopford). 
Coventry,  Earl  of  (Coventry). 
Cowley,  Earl  (Wellesley). 
Cranbrook,  Earl  of  (GaUwrne- 

Hardy). 
Cranworth,  Lord  (Gurdon). 
Craven,  Earl  of  (Craven). 
Crawford,  Earl  of  (Lindsay). 
Crawshaw,  Lord  (Brooks). 
L  Crewe,  Earl  of  (Crewe- MUnes). 
Crofton,  Lord  (Crofton). 
Cromer,  Earl  of  (Baring). 
Cross,  Viscount  (Cross). 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  H.B..H., 

Prince  of  the  Blood. 
Curzon  of  Xedleston,  Lord 

(Curzon). 
Dalhousie,  Earl  of  (Ramsay). 
Darnley,  Earl  of  (Bligh). 
Dartmouth,  Earl  of  (Legge). 
Dartrey,  Earl  of  (Dawson). 
De    Clifford,    Lord,  Minor 

(Russell). 
De  Freyne,  Lord  (French). 
De  La  Warr,  Earl  (Sackville). 
De  L'lsle  and  Dudley,  Lord 

(Sidney). 
De  Mauley,  Lord  (Ponsonby). 
De  Ramsey,  Lord  (Fellowes). 
De    Saumarez,    Lord  (Sau- 
rnarez). 
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D  clam  ere,    Lord  (Cholmon- 
drtey). 

Denbigh,  Earl  of  (Feilding). 
L  Denman,   Lord  (Denman). 

Deramore,  Lord  (de-  Yarburgh- 
Bateson). 

Derby,  Earl  of  (Stanley). 
L  Derwent,    Lord  (Vanden- 
Bempde- Johnstone) . 

Desart,  Earl  of  (Cuffe). 

Desborough,  Lord  (Grenfell). 

De  Vesci,  Viscount  (Vesey). 

Devon,  Earl  of  {Conrtenay). 

Devonshire,  Duke  of  (Caven- 
dish). 

Digby,  Lord  (Digby). 
Donegall,  Marquess  of,  Minor 

(Chichester). 
Donoughmore,  Earl  of  (Hely- 

Hutchinson). 
Dormer,  Lord  (Dormer). 
Downe,  Viscount  (Dawnay). 
Downshire,  Marquess  of  (Hill). 
Ducie,  Earl  of  (Moreton). 
Dudley,  Earl  of  (Ward). 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  Marquess 

of        (Hamilton  -  Temple  • 

Blackwood). 
Dunalley,  Lord  (Prittie). 
Dunboyne,  Lord  (Butler). 
Dundonald,  Earl  of  (Cochrane). 
Dunedin,  Lord  (Murray). 
Dunleath,  Lord  (Mulholland). 
Dunmore,  Earl  of  (Murray). 
Dunraven   and  Mount-Earl, 

Earl  of  (Wyndham-Quin). 
Durham,  Bishop  of  (Movie), 
it  Durham,  Earl  of  (Lambton). 
Dynevor,  Lord  (Rice). 
Ebury,  Lord  (Grosvenor). 
Effingham,  Earl  of  (Howard). 
Egerton,  Lord  (Egerton). 
Eglintoun  and  Winton,  Earl 

of  (Montgomerie). 
Egmont,  Earl  of  (Perceval). 
Eldon,  Earl  of  (Scott). 
L  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  Earl  of 

(Bruce). 
Ellenborough,  Lord  (Law). 
Ellesmere,  Earl  of  (Egerton). 
Elphinstone,    Lord  (Elphin- 

stone). 

Ely,  Marquess  of  (Loftus). 
jj  Emly,  Lord  (Monsell). 

Eimiskiilen,  Earl  of  (Cole). 

Erne,  Earl  (Crichton). 

Erroll,  Earl  of  {Hay). 

Erskine,  Lord  (Erskine). 

Esher,  Viscount  (Brett). 

Essex,  Earl  of  (Capell). 

Estcourt,     Lord  (Sotheron- 
Estcourt). 
L  Eversley,      Lord      (Shaw  • 
Lefevre). 

Exeter,  Bishop  of  (Robertson) 

Exeter,  Marquess  of  (Cecil) 

Exmouth,    Viscount,  Minor 
(Pellew). 

Paber,  Lord  (Faber). 

Falkland,  Viscount  (Cary). 

Falmouth,  Vis.  (Boscawen). 

Farnham,  Lord  (Maxwell). 

Farquhar,  Lord  (Farquhar). 
L  Farrer,  Lord  (Farrer). 

Ferrers,  Earl  (Shirley). 

Feversham,    Earl   of  (Dun- 
combe). 


Fife,  Duke  of  (Duff). 

Fingall,  Earl  of  (Plunkett). 
L  Fitzhardinge,  Lord  (Berkeley). 
l  Fitzmaurice,  Lord  (Fitz- 
maurice). 

Fitz william,  Earl  (Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliam). 

Foley,  Lord  (Foleij). 

Forester,  Lord  (Weld-Forester). 

Fortescue,  Earl  (Fortescue). 

Gage,  Viscount  (Gage). 

Gainsborough,  Earl  of  (Noel). 

Galloway,  Earl  Of  (Stewart). 

Gal  way,  Viscount  (Monckton- 
Arundell). 

Gardner,    Lord  (Succession 
contested). 

Gerard,  Lord  (Gerard). 

Gifford,  Lord  (Gifford). 
L  Glantawe,  Lord  (Jenkins). 

Glanusk,  Lord  (Bailey). 

Glasgow,  Earl  of  (Boyle). 

Gorell,  Lord  (Barnes). 

Gormanston,  Viscount  (Pres- 
ton). 

Goschen,  Viscount  (Goschen). 

Qosford,  Earl  of  (Acheson). 

Gough,  Viscount  (Gough). 

Grafton,  Duke  of  (Fitzroy). 
L  Granard,  Earl  of  (Forbes). 

Grantley,  Lord  (Norton). 
L  Granville,     Earl     (Leveson  - 
Gower). 

Grenfell,  Lord  (Grenfell). 

Greville,  Lord  (Greville). 

Grey,  Earl  (Grey). 

Grey  deRuthyn,Lord(Cft/&m). 
L  Grimthorpe,  Lord  (Beckett). 

Guilford,  Earl  of  (North). 

Gwydyr,  Lord  (Burrell). 

Haddington,  Earl  of  (Baillie- 
Hamuton-Arderi). 

Haldon,  Lord  (Polk). 

Halifax,  Viscount  (Wood). 

Halsbury,  Earl  of  (Giffard). 

Hamilton,  Duke  of  (Douglas- 
Hamilton). 
L  Hamilton   of   Dalzell,  Lord 
(Hamilton), 

Hampden,  Viscount  (Brand). 

Hampton,  Lord  (Pakington). 

Hardinge,  Viscount  (Hardinge) 

fiardwicke,  Earl  of  (Yorke). 

Hare  wood,  Earl  of  (Lascelles) 

Harlech,  Lord  (Ormsby-Gore) 

Harrington,  Earl  of  {Stanhope) 

Harris,  Lord  (Hams). 

JIarrowby,  Earl  of  (Ryder). 

Hastings,  Lord  (Asttey). 

Etathcrton,  Lord  (Littleton). 
L  Haversham,  Lord  (Hayter). 

Hawke,  Lord  (Hawke). 

Headfort,  Marquess  of  (Tay- 
lour). 

Ja  Headley,  Lord  (Winn). 

L  Hemphill,  Lord  (Hemphill). 

Heneage,  Lord  (Heneage). 
L  Henley,  Lord  (Henley). 

Henniker,    Lord   (Henniker  • 
Major). 

L  Hereford,  Bishop  of  (Percival) 
Hereford,  Yiscoimt(Devereux). 

L  Hcrsehell.  Lord  (Herschell). 
Hertford,  Marquess  of  (Sey- 
mour). 

Heytesbury,    Lord  (Holmes- 
a' Court). 


Hill,  Viscount  (Clegg-Hill). 
Hiilingdon,  Lord  (Mills). 
Hindlip,  Lord  (Allsopp). 
Holden,  Lord  (Holden). 
Holm  Patrick,  Lord  (Hamil- 
ton). 

Home,  Earl  of  (Douglas-Home) 
Hood,  Viscount  (Hood). 
Hothfleld,  Lord  (Tufton). 
Howard   de    Walden,  Lord 
(Ellis). 

Howard  of  Glossop,  Lord 
(Fitzalan-Howard) . 

Howe,  Earl  (Curzon-Howt). 

Huntingdon ,  Earl  of  (Hastings). 

Huntly,  Marquess  of  (Gordon), 

Hylton,  Lord  (JoUiffe). 

Iddesleigh,  Earl  of  (Northcote). 

Ilchester,  Earl  of  •  (Fox- 
Strangways). 

Inchiquin,  Lord  (O'Brien). 

Inverclyde,  Lord  (Burns). 

Iveagh,  Viscount  (Guinness). 

James  of  Hereford,  Lord 
(James). 

Jersey,  Earl  of  (Child-Villiers). 

Joicey,  Lord  (Joicey). 

Kenmare,  Earl  of  (Browne). 

Eensington,  Lord  (Edwardes). 

Kenyon,  Lord  (Kenyon).  1 

Kesteven,  Lord  (Trollope). 

Killanin,   Lord  (Morris). 

Kilmorey,  Earl  of  ( Needham).  . 

Kimberley,  Earl  of  (W ode- 
house). 

Kinnaird,  Lord  (Kinnaird).  i 
Kinnear,  Lord  (Kinnear). 
Kinnoul,  Earl  of  (Hay). 
Kinross,  Lord  (Balfour). 
Kintore,    Earl    of     (Keith-  < 

Falconer). 
Kitchener,  Viscount 

(Kitchener). 
Knaresborough,  Lord  (Meysey- 

Thompson). 
Knollys,  Lord  (Knotty s). 
Knutsford, Viscount  (Holland),  j 
Lamington,  Lord  (Cochrane- 

Baillie). 
Langford,  Lord  (Rowley). 
Lansdowne,  Marquess  of  (Fitz-  \ 

maurice). 
Lathom,    Earl    of    (Bootle-  \ 

Wilbraham). 
Lauderdale, Earl  of  (Maitland). 
Lawrence,  Lord  (Lawrence),  s 
Leconfleld,  Lord  (Wyndham).  ( 
Leeds,  Duke  of  (Osborne). 
Leicester,  Earl  of  (Coke). 
Leigh.  Lord  (Leigh), 
Leinster,  Duke  of  (Fitzgerald). 
Leith,  Lord  (Forbes- Leith). 
Leitrim,  Earl  of  (Clements). 
Lichfield,  Bishop  of  (Legge). 
Lichfield,  Earl  of  (Anson). 
Lilford,  Lord  (Powys). 
Limerick,  Earl  of  (Pery). 
Lincoln,  Bishop  of  (King). 
Lindley,    Lord,    Life  Peer 

(Lindley). 
Lindsey,  Earl  of  (Bertie). 
Linlithgow,      Marquess  of 

(Hope). 
Lister,  Lord  (Lister). 
Listowel,  Earl  of  (Hare). 
Liverpool,        Bishop  of 

(Chavasse), 


I  Liverpool,  Earl  of  (Fol)ambe) 
Llandafi,  Viscount  (Matthews) 
Liangattock,  Lord  (Rolls). 
I  Loch,  Lord  (Loch). 
L  Lochee,  Lord  (Robertson). 
Londesborough,      Earl  of 

(Demso/i). 
London,  Bishop  of  (Ingram). 
Londonderry,    Marquess  of 

( Yane-Tempest- Stewart). 
Longford,  Earl  of  (Paktnham). 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of  (Lowther). 
L  Loreburn,  Lord  (Reid). 
Lothian,  Marquess  of  (Kerr). 
Loudoun,    Earl    of  (Abney- 

Hastinys). 
Lovat,  Lord  (Fraser). 
Lovelace,  Earl  of  (MilbanJce). 
Lucan,  Earl  of  (Bingham). 
L  Lucas,  Lord  (Herbert). 
Ludlow,  Lord  (Lopes). 
Lurgan,  Lord  (Brotvnlow). 
Lytton,  Earl  of  (Lytton). 
L  Lyveden,  Lord  (Vernon). 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of  (Parker). 
L  MacDonnell,     Lord  (Mac- 
Donnell). 
Macnaghten,  Lord,  Life  Peer 

(Macnaghien). 
Magheraniorne,  Lord 

(M'Gard-Hojg). 
Malmesbury,  Earl  of  (Harris). 
Manchester,  Bishop  of  (Knox).\L 
L  Manchester,        Duke  of 
(Montagu). 
Manners,  Lord  (Manners). 
Mansfield,  Earl  of  (Murray). 
Man  vers,  Earl  (Pierrepont). 
Mar, Earl  of  (Goodeve-Erskine). 
Mar    and    Kellie,  Earl  of 
(Erskine). 
L  Marchamley,  Lord  (Whiteley). 
Marlborough,  Duke  of  (Spen- 
cer- Churchill). 
Masharn,  Lord  (Cunliffe- Lister) 
Massereene,   Viscount  (Skef- 

fmgton). 
Massy,  Lord  (Massy). 
Mayo,  Earl  of  (Lourke). 
Meath,  Earl  of  (Brabazon). 
Melville,  Viscount  (Dundas). 
Methuen,  Lord  (Methuen). 
Michelham,  Lord  (de  Stern). 
Mlddleton,  Lord  (WiUoughby). 
Midleton, Viscount  (Brodrick). 
Milner,   Viscount  (Milner). 
Minto,  Earl  of  (Elliot). 
Monck,  Viscount  (Monck). 
Moncreiff,  Lord  (Moncreiff). 
Monk  Bretton,  Lord  (Dodson). 
L  Monkswell,   Lord  (Collier). 
J*  Monson,  Lord  (Monson). 
Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  Lord  l 

(Do  uglas- Scott- Montagu) . 
Monteagle  of  Brandon,  Lord! 

(Spring  Rice). 
Montrose^  Duko  of  (Graham).  ! 
Moray,  Earl  of  (Stuart). 
Morley,  Earl  of  (Parker). 
L  Morley  of  Blackburn,  Viscount1 
(Morley). 
Morton,  Earl  of  (Douglas). 
Mostyn,  Lord  (Lloyd- Mostyn).  I 
Mount   Edgcumbe,    Earl  of 

(Edgcumbe). 
Mount  Stephen,  Lord  (Stephen) 1 
Mowbray,   Lord  (Stourton).  l 
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Muncaster,  Lord  (Pennington). 
Munster,  Earl  of  (FitzClarence) 
Muskerry,      Lord  (Deane- 

Morgari). 
Napier   and    Ettrick,  Lord 

(Napier), 
Napier    of    Magdala,  Lord 

(Napier). 
Nelson,  Earl  (Nelson). 
Newcastle,  Duke  of  (Pelham 

Clinton). 
Newlands,  Lord  (Horier). 
Newton,  Lord  (Legh). 
Norfolk,  Duke  of  (FUzalan 

Howard). 
Normanby,   Marquess  of 

(Phipps). 
Normanton,  Earl  of  (Agar). 
North,  Lord  (North). 
Northampton,    Marquess  of 

(Compton). 
Northbourne,  Lord  (James). 
Northbrook,  Earl  of  (Baring). 
Northcliffe,     Lord  (Harms- 
worth). 

Northcote,  Lord  (Northcote). 
Northesk,  Earl  of  (Carnegie) 
Northumberland,     Duke  of 

(Percy). 
Norton,  Lord  (Adderley). 
Norwich,   Bishop  of  (Sheep- 
shanks). 
Nunburnholme,  Lord  (Wilson) 
O'Brien,  Lord  (O'Brien). 
•  O'Hagan,  Lord  (O'Hagan). 
O'Neill,  Lord  (O'Neill). 
Onslow,  Earl  of  (Onsloiv). 
Oranmore  and  Browne,  Lord 

( Browne-  Guthrie) . 
Orford,  Earl  of  (Walpole). 
Ormathwaite,  Lord  (Walsh). 
Ormonde,  Marquess  of  (Butler) 
Oxford,  Bishop  of  (Paget). 
Peckovor,  Lord  (Peckover). 
Peel,  Viscount  (Peel). 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 

Earl  of  (Herbert). 
Penrhyn,    'Lord    (Douglas  - 

Pennant). 
Pentland,  Lord  (Sinclair). 
Peterborough,     Bishop  of 

(Carr-Glyn). 
Petrc,  Lord  (Petre). 
Pirrie,  Lord  (Pirrie). 
Playfalr,  Lord  (Playfair). 
Plunket,  Lord  (Plunket). 
Plymouth,  Earl  of  (Windsor 
Clive). 

Poltimore,  Lord  (Bampfylde). 
Portland,  Duke  of  (Cavendish- 

Bentinck). 
Portman,  Viscount  (Portman). 
Portsmouth,  Earl  of  (Wallop). 
Poulett,  Earl  (Poulett). 
Powerscourt,  Viscount  (Wing- 
field). 

Powis,  Earl  of  (Herbert). 
Radnor,    Earl    of  (Pleydell- 

Bouverie), 
Raglan.  Lprd  (Somerset). 
Ranfurly,  Earl  of  (Knox). 
Rathdonncll,  Lord  (M'Clin- 

tock-Bunbury). 
Rathmore,  Lord  (Plunket). 
Ravensworth,  Lord  (Liddell). 
Rayleigh,  Lord  (Strutt). 
Reay,  Lord  (Mackay). 
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Redesdale,   Lord  (Freema*- 
Mitford). 
L  Rendel,  Lord  (Rendel). 

Revelstoke,  Lord  (Baring). 
L  Ribblesdale,  Lord  (Lister). 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke 

of  (Gordon-Lennox). 
Ridley,  Viscount  (Ridley). 
Ripon,     Bishop   of  (Boyd 
Carpenter). 
L  Ripon,  Marquess  of  (Robinson) 
Ritchie,  Lord  (Ritchie). 
Roberts,  Earl  (Roberts). 
Hodney,  Lord  (Rodney). 
L  Rollo,  Lord  (Rollo). 

Romilly,       Lord,  Minor 

(Rornilly). 
Romney,  Earl  of  (Marshaw). 
LRosebery,  Earl  of  (Primrose). 
Rosmead,  Lord  (Robinson). 
Rosslyn,  Earl  of  (St.  Clair- 

Erskine). 
Rossmoie,  Lord  (Westenra). 
Rothes,  Earl  of  (Leslie). 
Rothschild,  Lord  (Rothschild). 
Roxburghe,  Duke  of  (Innes- 
Ker). 

l  Russell,  Earl  (Russell). 
Rutland,  Duke  of  (Manners). 
Sackville,     Lord  (SackvUle- 

West). 

St.  Albans,  Bishop  of  (Jacob). 
St.  Albans,Duke  of  (Beauclerk) 
St.  Aldwyn,  Viscount  (Hicks- 

Beach). 

St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of  (Edwards) 
St.  David's,  Bishop  of  (Owen). 
L  St.  David's,  Lord  (Philipps). 
St.  Germans,  Earl  of  (Eliot). 
St.    John   of    Bletso,  Lord 

(St.  John). 
St.  Leonards,  Lord  (Sugden). 
St.  Levan,  Lord  (St.  Aubyn). 
St.  Oswald,  Lord  (Winn). 
St.  Vincent,  Viscount  (Jervis). 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of  (Words- 
worth). 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of  (Cecil). 
Saltoun,  Lord  (Fraser). 
Sanderson,  Lord  (Sanderson). 
L  Sandhurst,  Lord  (Mansfield). 
L  Sandwich,  Earl  of  (Montagu). 
Sandys,  Lord  (Sandys). 
Savile,  Lord  (Lumley-SavUe), 
L  Saye  and  Scle,  Lord  (Twisls- 
ton-  WykeJiam-Fiennes). 
Scarbrough,  Earl  of  (Lumley). 
Scarsdale,  Lord  (Cur ton). 
Seafieid,    Earl    of  (Ogilvit- 

Grant). 
Seaton,  Lord  (Colborne). 
L  Sefton,  Earl  of  (Molyneuz). 
Selborne,  Earl  of  (Palmer). 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Ashley- 
Cooper). 
Shannon,    Earl    of,  Minor 

(Boyle). 
Shaw,  Lord  (Shaw). 
Sherborne,  Lord  (button). 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Earl 
of  (Talbot), 
h  Shuttleworth,     Lord  (Kay- 
Shuttleworth). 
Sidmouth,  Viscount  (Adding- 
ton). 

Sinclair,  Lord  (SI.  Clair). 
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Sligo,  Marquis  {Browne). 
Soraers,  Lord  (Cocks). 
Somerset,  Duke  of  (St.  Maur). 
Sondes,  Earl  (Milles). 
Southampton,  Lord  (Fitzroy). 
Southesk,  Earl  of  (Carnegie). 
South wark,  Bishop  of  (Talbot). 
Spencer,  Earl  (Spencer). 
Stafford,      Lord  (Stafford- 

Jerningham). 
Stair,  Earl  of  (Dalrymple). 
Stalbridge,  Lord  (Grosvenor). 
Stamford,  Earl  of  (Qrey). 
Btanhope,  Earl  (Stanhope). 
Stanley    of    Alderley,  Lord 

(Stanley). 
Stanmore,  Lord  (Gordon). 
Stradbroke,  Earl  of  (Rous). 
Strafford,  Earl  of  (Byng). 
Stratheona  and  Mount  Boyal, 

Lord  (Smith). 
Stratheden    and  Campbell, 

Lord  (Campbell). 
Strathmore    and  Kinghorn, 

Earl  of  (Bowes- Lyon). 
Sudeley,    Lord      (H  anbury  - 

Tracy). 
Suffield,  Lord  (Harbord). 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Earl  of 

(Howard). 
Sutherland,  Duke  of  (Suther- 
land-Leveson-  Gower) . 
Swansea,  Lord  (Vivian). 
Swaythling,  Lord  (Montagu). 
Talbot   de   Malabide,  Lord 

(Talbot). 
Tankerville,  Earl  of  (Bennet). 


I  Temple     of     Stowe,  Earl 
( Temple- Gore-Langton) . 
Templemore,  Lord  (Chichester) 
Templetown,  Viscount  ( Upton) 
Tennyson,   Lord  (Tennyson). 
L  Tenterden,  Lord  (Abbott). 
Teynham,      Lord  (Roper- 
Cur  zon). 

L  Thurlow,  Lord  (Gumming- 
Bruce). 

Tollemache,  Lord  (Tollemachef 
Torphichen,Lord  (Sandilands). 
Torrington,  Viscount  (Byng). 
L  Townshend,  Marquess  (Town- 
shend). 

Tredegar,  Viscount  (Morgan). 
Trevor,  Lord  (Hill-Trevor). 
Tweeddale,  Marquess  of  (Hay). 
L  Tweedmouth,  Lord  (Marjon- 
banks). 

L  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Lord 
(Mostyn). 

Ventry,  Lord  (Eveleigh-de- 
Moleyns). 

Vernon,  Lord  (Venables- 
Vernon). 

Verulam,  Earl  of  (Qrimston). 

Vivian,  Lord  (Vivian). 

Wakefield,  Bishop  of  (Eden). 

Waldegrave,  Earl  (W  aide- 
grave). 

Waleran,  Lord  (Walrond). 
Wales,    Prince   of,  H.B..H. 

(Prince  of  the  Blood.) 
Walsingham,  Lord  (de  Grey). 
L  Wandsworth,  Lord  ( Stern). 
Warwick,  Earl  of  (GrevUle). 


Waterford,  Marquess  of 

(Beresford). 
L  Weardale,  Lord  (Stanhope). 
l  Welby,  Lord  (Welby). 

Wellington,Duke  oi(W  ellesley). 
Wemyss  and  March,  Earl  of 

( Wemyss-Charteris- Douglas)* 
Wenlock,  Lord  (Lawley). 
Westbury,  Lord  (Bethell). 
Westmeath,  Earl  of  (Nugent). 
Westminster,  Duke  of  (Grot' 

venor). 

Westmorland,  Earl  of  (Fane). 
Wharncliffe,  Earl  of  (Montagu* 

Stuart-  Wortley- Mackenzie). 
Wicklow,  Earl  of  (Howard). 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  Lord 

( Verney). 
Wilton,  Earl  of  (Egerton). 
Wim  borne,  Lord  (Guest). 
Winchester,  Bishop  of  (Ryle). 
Winchester,     Marquess  of 

(Paulet). 
Winchilsea  and  Nottingham, 

Earl  of  (Finch-Hatton). 
Winterstoke,  Lord  (Wills). 
Wolseley,  Viscount  (Wolseley). 
Wolverhampton,  Viscount 

(Fowler). 
Wolverton,  Lord  (Glyn). 
Wrottesley,  Lord  (Wrottesley). 
Wynford,  Lord  (Best). 
Yarborough,  Earl  of  (Pelham). 
York,  Archbishop  of  (Lang). 
Zetland,  Marquess  of  (Dundas) 
Zouche  of  Haryngworth,  Lord 

(Curzon). 


In  November,  1909,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher  and  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  late 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  their  titles  have  not  been  announced. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Ood's  Parliamentary  Companion.  (Whit- 
taker.)    3s.  6d.  net. 

Vaeher's  Parliamentary  Companion.  (Issued 
monthly  during  the  Session.)  (Vacher.) 
6d. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

By  W.  V.  Roberts. 
(Constitutional  Position  and  the  Demand 
of  To-day.) 

In  considering  the  House  of  Lords 
limits  of  space  prevent  detailed  exami- 
nation of  its  record  in  the  distant  past. 
Everyone  knows  that  in  feudal  times 
prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  freemen 
were  summoned  by  the  King  to  an 
M  Assembly,"  "  Council,"  or  Parlia- 
ment," and  that  out  of  these  beginnings 
our  Parliament  of  to-day  was  developed. 
Lord  Brougham  in  his  work  on  the 
"  British  Constitution "  states  that 
"  the  precise  period  at  which  the  Com- 
mons first  sat  apart  from  the  Lords  is 
unknown:  indeed  it  is  perhaps  less 
known  than  any  part  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary history."  But  both  Brougham 
and  De  Lolme  agree  that  what  soon 
divided  the  two  Houses  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  control  cf  finance.  Le  Lolme 
shows  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL 


the  Commons  refused  to  grant  subsidies 
till  the  King  had  answered  their  peti- 
tions. Brougham  traces  the  way  in 
which  forms  of  power  went  to  the  re- 
spective Houses,  and  says  that  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Plantagenets — 

"  The  Lords  were  entitled  to  refuse 
their  assent  to  Bills  affecting  the 
Peerage  or  Prelacy,  ana  the  Bur- 
gesses on  matters  affecting  trade, 
But  the  Commons  were  not  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  measures  of  the 
former  description  or  the  Peers  on 
those  of  the  latter.  Thus  in 
Edward  III.'s  time  a  duty  of 
2s.  tonnage  on  foreign  vines, 
and  6d.  in  the  pound  on  goods 
imported  was  granted  by  the  Citi- 
zens and  Burgesses  only,  the  con» 
sent  of  the  Lords  not  being  held 
necessary,  as  they  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  matter, 
Edward  attempted  once  or  twice  to 
carry  this  notion  much  farther,  de- 
fending his  imposition  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise  upon  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  paid  by  foreigners, 
and  did  not  affect  his  English  sub- 
jects. But  the  Parliament  remon- 
strated, and  generally  obtained  hie 
consent  to  abstain  from  such 
impositions," 
The  passage  is  important  as  showing 
how,  in  those  far-off  days,  the  sole  riprht 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


of  the  Commons  to  control  matters  of 
finance  was  insisted  upon.  A  little 
later,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
principle  was  established  that  all  Money 
gills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons, 

THE  FAMOUS  RESOLUTION. 

The  rights  of  the  Commons  in  matters 
of  finance  was  maintained  in  subse- 
quent years,  the  governing  resolution 
being  that  adopted  on  July  3rd.  1678, 
when  the  Commons  declared : — 

"That  all  aids  and  supplies,  and 
aids  to  His  Majesty  In  Parliament, 
are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons; 
and  all  Bills  for  the  granting  of 
any  such  aids  and  supplies  ought  to 
begin  with  the  Commons;  and  ^hat 
it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right 
of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and 
appoint,  in  such  Bills,  the  ends, 
purposes,  considerations,  conditions, 
limitations,  and  qualifications  of 
such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be 
changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of 
Lords." 

This  is  the  resolution  that  has  been 
acted  upon  in  all  the  years  that  have 
intervened.  But  some  people  are  puzzled 
to  know  why  Money  Bills  are,  in  face 
of  this,  referred  to  the  Lords  at  all. 
The  answer  /s  that  we  have  an  un- 
written constitution,  and  it  is  required 
that,  to  become  law.  a  Bill  must  pass 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Budget 
(or  Finance)  Bill  has  accordingly  been 
Sent  by  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  every 
year,  and  the  Lords  have  passed  it 
without  amendment.  They  might  have 
rejected  the  Bill  on  the  first,  second,  or 
third  reading.  To  "amend"  would  be 
to  infringe  the  Commons'  privilege. 

The  matter  was  put  to  a  test  in  1860, 
when  the  Government  of  the  day  pro- 

Eosed  to  repeal  the  paper  duties.  The 
ords  rejected  the  Paper  Duties  BiU. 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  Prime.  Minister, 
took  a  strong  stand,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing Session  the  Paper  Duties  Bill  was 
included  in  the  financial  scheme  of  the 
year  in  its  original  form,  and  the  Lords 
were  compelled  to  accept  what  they  had 
before  rejected.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
Commons  to  control  finance  was  again 
vindicated. 

In  1894  the  issue  was  again  raised,  on 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget  or 
Finance  Act,  establishing  the  Death 
Duties.  The  Peers  were  furious,  but  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  counselled  accep- 
tance, saying:  "It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  this  House  in  point  of  faot  has  not 
for  many  years  interfered  by  amend- 
ment with  the  finance  of  the  year.  The 
reason  why  this  House  cannot  do  so  is 
that  it  has  not  the  power  of  changing 
the  Executive  Government,  and  to  reject 
a  Finance  Bill  and  leave  the  Executive 
Government  in  its  place  means  to 
create  a  deadlock  from  which  there  is 
no  escape."  The  result  was  that  the 
Lords  passed  the  Bill.  All  the  great 
authorities  in  recent  years— Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  St.  j 


Aldwyn,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  many  other* 
have  been  against  the  Lords  on  tho 
question  of  their  power  to  Interfax* 
with  Finance  Bills. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES. 

But  While  the  position  in  regard  to 
flnanoe  is  clear  there  has  grown  up  a 
difference  between  the  two  Houses,  wiieu 
the  Liberals  are  in  power,  that  ha* 
raised  an  issue  of  a  grave  constitu- 
tional character.  Prior  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  there  was  little  in  spirit 
to  ohoose  between  the  two  Housee.  Tht> 
Peers  eat  in  the  Upper  House  and  the 
Commoners  in  the  Lower;  but  the 
peers  by  means  of  the  pocket  borouerh 
largely  controlled  the  membership  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  With  the 
coming  of  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  the  popular  will  found 
expression,  and  that  will  has  often 
come  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  view 
of  the  landed  and  propertied  class  in 
the  Lords.  In  "Fifty  Points  Against 
the  Peers,"  published  by  the  "Daily 
News,"  the  following  list  is  given  of 
important  Bills  mutilated  or  rejeoted 
by  the  Peers  during  15  years  that  th* 
Liberal  party  were  in  power  i — 

1869—74. 

University  Tests  Bill  rejected  (twicd). 

Life  Peerage  Bill  rejected. 

Ballot  Bill  rejected  and  subsequently 

mutilated. 
Army  Purchase  Bill  defeated. 
Rating     (Liability    and    Value)  Bill 

rejected. 

1880-85. 

Compensation  for  Disturbance  (Ireland) 

Bill  rejected. 
Land  Act  (Ireland)  mutilated. 
Arrears  Act  (Ireland)  mutilated. 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  mutilated. 
Franchise  BiU  rejected. 

1892—1895. 
Home  Rule  Bill  rejected. 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  mutilated  and 

lost. 

Parish  Councils  Act  mutilated. 

London  Improvements  Bill  mutilated. 

Succession  to  Real  Property  Amend- 
ment Bill  (abolishing  primogeni- 
ture) rejeoted. 

Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Act 
mutilated  so  as  to  exclude  men  em- 
ployed in  railway  shops  and 
factories. 

Evicted  Tenants  Bill  rejeoted. 

Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  muti- 
lated. 

1906. 

Education  Bill  mutilated  and  lost. 

Plural  Voting  Bill  rejected. 
Eduoation    (Provision    of    Meals)  Act 

mutilated. 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  mutilated. 
Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act  mutilated. 
1907. 

Small  Landholders'  Bill  (Scotland)  re- 
jected. 

Land  Values  (Scotland)  rejeoted. 
Evicted  Tenants  Act  (Ireland)  mutilated 
1908. 

Licensing  Bill  rejected. 


liO 
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gven  in  1834  the  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  had  become  bo  acute 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain*  in  a  speech  at 
Denbigh,  asked ;  "  Are  the  Lords  to 
dictate  to  us,  the  people  of  England? 
Are  the  Lords  to  dictate  to  us  the  laws 
which  we  shall  make,  and  the  way  in 
which  we  shall  bring  them  in?  Are 
you  going  to  be  governed  by  your- 
selves? Or  will  you  submit  to  an 
oligarchy  which  is  a  mere  accident  of 
birth?  .  .  .  But  the  cup  is  nearly 
full.  The  career  of  high-handed  wrong 
ie  coming  to  an  end." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  measures  had 
suffered  perhaps  more  than  those  of 
any  other  prime  Minister,  put  the  issue 
eieariy  in  his  final  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,    He  said  ;— 

"  The  issue  which  is  raised  be- 
tween    a    deliberative  assembly, 
elected  by  the  votes  of  more  than 
six  millions  of  people,  and  a  de- 
liberative   assembly    occupied  by 
many  men  of  virtue,  by  many  men 
of  talent,  of  course  with  consider- 
able diversities  and  varieties,  is  a 
controversy     which,     when  once 
raised,  must  go  forward  to  its  issue. 
.   .    .   In   some   way    or  other  a 
solution  will  have  to  be  found  for 
this  tremendous  contrariety  and  in- 
cessant conflict  upon    matters  of 
high  principle  and  profound  impor- 
tance between   the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  those  who  will 
fill  a  nominated  Chamber." 
Since  Mr,  Gladstone  spoke  the  con- 
troversy has  become  even  more  acute. 
The  Parliament   elected   in  January, 
J906,    contained    the    largest  Liberal 
majority  known  in  pur  history.  Yet 
gome  of  its  principal  measures — those 
relating  to  Education,  Licensing,  Plural 
Voting,   and    Land    Valuation,  were 
contemptuously     rejeoted.      At  the 
moment  of  writing  the  fate  of  all  the 
great  Bills  of  the  session  hangs  in  the 
balance— the    Irish    Land    Bui,  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill.  and 
the  Deveiopment. Grant  Bill;  while  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  foreshadowed  the  rejec- 
tion of  the   Finance  Bill  by  gwvq 
notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  Second 
&eading,  "  That  this  House  is  not  justi; 
ned  in  giving  its  consent  to  this  Bill 
till  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country." 

PROJECTS  OF  REFORM, 

But  the  question  arises,  how  is  the  dif- 
ference to  be  adjusted,  and  how  is  the  will 
of  the  people  to  prevail  P  As  already 
explained,  to  become  law  a  Bill  must 
pass  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  and 
reoeive  the  Koyal  assent.  No  one,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  the  Lords  will,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  extreme  pressure 
and  stress  of  circumstances,  pass  a 
Bill  designed  in  any  way  to  limit  that 
power.  How  can  they  oe  compelled? 
Lord  Morley  (or  Mr.  John  Morley  as  he 
then  was)  invented  the  phrase  that  they 

Sust  be  "ended  or  mended/'  One  is 
most  as  difficult  of    attainment  as 


the  other.  Lord  Monkswell  has  thus 
defined  the  three  possible  courses:  — 

(1)  Abolition. 

(2)  Change  in  the  constitution  of  the 

House. 

(3)  Modification  of  its  powers. 

Other  suggestions  include  the  creation 
of  many  new  Peers  to  carry  a  given 
Bill  of  reform;  limitation  in  the  Issue 
of  the  writ  of  summons  -t  creation  of  life 
Peers  j  Royal  assent  to  a  Commons  Bill 
without  the  vote  of  the  Lords;  abolition 
of  the  veto  of  the  Lords;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Referendum,  and  so  on. 
It  is  well  to  look  ail  these  suggestions 
in  the  face,  but  first  let  ua  see  how 
many  Lords  there  are  to  overcome.  At 
present  the  House  consists  of  : — 

Archbishops    2 

Dukes    22 

Marquises    23 

Earls    124 

Viscounts    40 

Bishops    24 

Barons    332 

Lords  of  Appeal    5 

Scotch  Representative  Peers  16 
Irish    Representative   Peers  28 

Total   616 

Now    the    most    generous  estimatf 
places  the  number  of  Liberal  Peers  at 
ninety,  and  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  , 
forty  or  fifty  can  be  depended  upon  to 
vote  for  a  Liberal  Bill.     How  is  the 
solid  block  of  about  600  to  be  overcome? 
If  one  considers  the  possible  creation 
of  new  Peers  first,  it  will  be  seen  how 
considerable    must    be    the  demand. 
When   the   Reform  Bill   of   1832  was 
before  the  country  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  much  smaller  body  than  it  is  to- 
day, and  the  King  gave  his  consent  i 
these  terms  to  the  creation  of  Peers : 
**  The  King  grants  permission  to 
Earl  Grey,  and  to  his  Chancellor, 
Lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a 
number  of  Peers  as  win  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill — first  calling  up  Peers'  eldest 
sons.— William    R„   Windsor,  May 
17th,  1832/' 
The   knowledge  that  this  authority 
existed  sufficed.    The  Lords  passed  the 
Bill.     To-day  the  question  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  membersil 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  grown  to  th 
proportion  Indicated  above. 

Borne  reformers  have  argued  that 
all  new  peerages  were  "  life  peerages 
—that  is,  if  a  peerage  was  created  fo 
the  recipient's  life  only,  without  possi 
bility  of  the  title  descending  to  a  son 
the  difficulty  would  in  the  course  of 
time  adjust  itself,  as,  without  con- 
tinual replenishment,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  in  danger  of  dying  out. 
But  the  question  arises  whether  there 
is  power  to  create  such  peerages.  The 
point  was  raised  in  the  oase  of  Lord 
Wensleydale  in  1856.  The  Crown  created 
that  eminent  lawyer  a  life  Peer,  but 
the  Peers  refused  to  allow  him  to  tako 
his  seat  in  the  House,  and  the  refusal 
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stood  till  a  new  patent  was  made  out 
securing  the  seat  to  descendants,  al- 
though it  was  well  known  that  Lord 
Wensleydale  had  no  child. 

As  to  a  suggestion  that  Bills  should 
be  passed  without  reference  to  the 
Lords,  the  Crown  giving  consent  on  a 
Bill  being  sent  direct  from  the  Com- 
mons, there  is  much  misapprehension, 
founded  mainly  on  the  way  in  which 
Army  Purchase  was  abolished  in  1871. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  the  facts  of  that 
inoident.  The  Army  Regulation  Bill, 
under  which,  amongst  other  things, 
abolition  of  purchase  was  to  be  effected, 
was  disoussed  at  great  length  in  the 
Commons,  and  in  the  end  read  a  third 
time  by  289  votes  to  231.  In  the  Lords 
great  hostility  manifested  itself,  the 
Bill  being  "held  up"  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  s  amendment,  which,  while 
professing  not  directly  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  expressed  a  desire  **  to  know  more 
fully  the  plans  of  the  Government  for 
the  general  reorganisation  of  the 
Army."  In  one  respect,  therefore,  the 
situation  which  arose  was  much  like 
that  suggested  in  relation  to  the 
Finance  Bill  of  1909— don't  oppose  the 
Bill,  only  let  the  mind  of  the  country 
be  known  before  it  passes. 

But  it  happened  that  the  position  of 
Army  Purchase  was  vastly  different 
from  that  of  the  Finance  Bill.  The 
system  of  purchase  had  been  created  bv 
Royal  Warrant,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
simply  advised  the  Sovereign  to  cancel 
it  by  means  of  another  Royal  Warrant. 
This  advice  wag  accepted  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
missions was  cancelled  as  from  1st 
November,  1871.  The  Lords  then  passed 
the  Bill  under  protest.  This  was  a  per- 
fectly constitutional  proceeding;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  apply  in 
the  case  pf  the  Finance  Bill  or  of  many 
other  Bills  that  come  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

WRIT  OF  SUMMONS. 
On  the  question  of  prerogative  how- 
ever, there  are  some,  notably  Mr.  Swift 
Maxell!  M.P.,  who  argue  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  with- 
hold the  issue  of  writs  of  summons  at 
discretion  to  the.  Peers.  Mr,  Swift 
MacNeill  has  written:  "A  dabinet, 
strongly  backed  by  the  people,  have 
only  in  accordance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  people,  to  use  a  prerogative 
actually  claimed  and  exercised  fn  hi* 
own  interests  by  Charles  I.,  and  to  issue 
i^1?^^1'8'  al their  discretion,  and 
withhold  from  others,  the  writ  of  sum- 
m£P1  10  *tten&  Parliament,  without 
which  a  Peer  cannot  take  hi«  seat, 
which  must  be  issued  to  him  to  enable 
mm  to  take  his  seat   in    every  fresh 

?J£i,ar!ient'  nnd  which  if  l9flue<*  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown   and  in  that  capacity  alone." 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that 
there  are  objections  to  this  procedure. 
If  a  Government  does  not  fall  till  after 
J  host  le  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
following  a  general  election,  the  whole 


body  of  Peers  may  already  have  been 
summoned,  and  the  prerogative  would 
be    ineffective   for   that  Parliament. 

in  1886,  the  Conservatives  did  not 
resign  in  the  new  Parliament  till  after 
an  amendment  had  been  carried  on  the 
Address,  and  the  Liberal  Government 
thereupon  formed  could  have  profited 
nothing  from  the  withholding  of  the 
writ  of  summons,  as  the  Peers  were 
already  assembled.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
that  the  proceeding  would  lead  to  im- 
mense uncertainty.  Some  Peers  might 
desire  not  to  1?e  in  the  House  of  Lords 
but  to  remain  in  the  Commons  to 
which,  before  succeeding  to  the  title 
they  may  have  been  elected.  The  Earl 
of  Selborne  is  an  instance.  Again,  it  is 
contended  that  a  Prime  Minister  would 
not  care  to  have  to  decide  which  Peers 
should  be  summoned  and  which  over- 
looked. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
withdrawal  or  witholdlng  of  the  writ  of 
summons  is  one  of  the  measures  pro* 
posed  for  dealing  with  the  "black 
sheep"  of  the  Upper  House.  The  late 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  introduced  a  Bill 
in  that  sense  in  1888=  This  required 
that  the  Judges  should  report  cases  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  where  disgraceful 
conduct  had  been  proved,  the  proposal 
being  that  qji  address  to  the  Sovereign 
should  be  presented,  the  Sovereign  to 
withdraw  the  writ  sent  to  the  offending- 
Peer,  who  would  thereby  be  prevented 
from  sitting  in  the  House  during  the 
continuance  of  that  Parliament.  But 
the  point  of  this  proposal  was  that  the 
writ  would  not  be  cancelled  unless  the 
Lords  themselves  presented  an  address. 

Another  proposal  that  has  found 
favour  for  ensuring  that  the  will  of  the 
people  shall  prevail  is  that  of  thfr 
Referendum,  now  in  operation  in 
Switzerland.  Under  this  a  Bill,  after 
being  thrashed  out  in  the  Commons  and 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  would  bo  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  for  voting  upon 
as  a  whole  "  Yes  "  or  w  No."  It  is  held 
that  the  Crown  already  has  the 
authority  to  order  a  Referendum.  But 
it  has  to  be  assumed  that  the  Lords 
would  accept  such  a  Bill  after  it  ha* 
been  endorsed  by  ^he  people,  and  the 
position  of  the  Ministry  in  the  event  of 
an  adverse  vote  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  fairly  certain,  too,  that 
the  Lords  would  so  treat  every  Liberal 
Bill  of  importance  that  practically  all 
Liberal  measures  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  country,  while  all  Tory 
Bills  would  be  passed  at  once.  From 
that  point  of  viow  the  Referendum 
would  not  operate  fairly  as  between 
the  two  great  political  parties. 

THB  ROSEBERY  COMMITTEE. 
Nor  have  the  attempt*  of  the  Peere 
themselves  given  much  hope  of  real  re- 
form. After  the  announcement  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman,  then 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Birrell's  Education  Bill,  that  "a  way 
would  be  found"  for  dealing  with  the 
Peers,  a  Committee  of  Peers  was  formed 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Bosebery  for 
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considering  the  subject.  This  Commit- 
tee recommended  a  Chamber  composed 
as  under : — 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal   3 

Representatives   elected  by 

the  hereditary  Peers   200 

Qualified  hereditary  Peers..  130 

Spiritual  Lords    10 

Lords  of  Appeal    5 

~34i 

Possible  annual  increment 
of  4  Life  Peers  up  to  40 . .  40 

~388 

The  Committee  found  it  undesirable 
that  the  possession  of  a  peerage  should 
of  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  follows  from 
this  recommendation  that  in  future  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  and  the  dignity  of  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  would  be  separate 
and  distinct.  The  latter  would  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  the  former 
would  not.  The  whole  scheme,  however, 
was  stillborn,  for  from  the  time  that 
it  was  put  forward  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  it. 

One  may  note,  however,  that  this 
Rosebery  scheme  recommended  that 
there  should  be  five  "  Lords  of  Appeal." 
At  present  there  are  five,  their  work 
being  to  deal  with  the  legal  business 
which  reaches  the  House  of  Lords, 
although  they  may  also  take  part  in 
the  general  work  or  the  House.  On 
that  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that 
before  the  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1873-75, 
the  Lords  were  the  final  court  in  re- 
spect of  writs  of  error,  and  heard 
appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  Equity.  This  jurisdiction 
was  taken  away,  appeals  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  Court  of  Appeal,"  and 
thus  an  important  power  that  had 
appertained  to  the  Lords  was  abolished. 
There  are  those  who  see  In  this  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  transfer  of  other  power. 

OTHER  SECOND  CHAMBERS. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  members  of  the 
Rosebery  Committee  were  influenced 
largely  by  knowledge  of  how  Second 
Chambers  are  composed  in  other  coun- 
tries. From  that  point  of  view,  the 
following  facts,  showing  how  other 
Second  Chambers  are  constituted,  may 
be  interesting. 

Austria. — 248  to  268  members,  including 
Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family  who 
are  of  age,  a  number  of  nobles  pos- 
sessing large  landed  property,  in 
whose  families  the  dignity  is  heredi- 
tary, ten  Archbishops  and  seven 
Bishops,  and  150  to  170  life  members 
nominated  by  the  Emperor. 

Belgium. — The  Senate  consists  of  110 
members,  elected  for  eight  years,  one- 
half  being  subject  to  re-election  every 
fourth  year.  Eighty-three  of  these 
Senators  are  chosen  by  the  electors 
who  vote  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  single 
difference  that  electors  for  the  Senate 


must  be  30  instead  of  25  years  of  ago. 
The  remaining  23  Senators  are  elected 
by  the  County  Councils  ("  Conseils 
Provinciaux  "). 
France. — Senators  (300)  are  elected  for 
nine  years,  a  third  part  having  to  be 
elected  every  three  years.  The  elec- 
tors are  the  Parliamentary  deputies, 
the  members  of  the  Departmental 
Council  ("  Conseil  General  "),  members 
of  the  District  Councils  r  Conseilfl 
d'Arrondissement "),  and  delegates 
elected  from  among  the  electors  of 
the  commune  by  each  Municipal 
Council. 

Hungary — The  Upper  House,  or  House 
of  Magnates,  is  composed  of  (1)  heredi- 
tary members,  (2)  members  who  Bit 
by  right  of  office  or  dignity,  (3)  those 
who  sit  by  right  of  Royal  appoint- 
ment, and  (4)  those  who  sit  by  virtue 
of  election. 
Italy.— The  Senate  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers appointed  for  life  by  the  King, 
on  the  proposition  of  his  Ministers, 
and  includes  340  to  350  members  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  political, 
legal,  naval,  military,  scientific,  and 
other  walks  of  life. 
Prussia.— The  Upper  House  consists  of 
(1)  territorial  nobility,  (2)  representa- 
tives of  the  Universities  and  larger 
towns,   selected   by   the   Senates  or 
Town  Council,  and  presented  to  the 
King  for  nomination  as  life  members 
or  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  case  of 
representatives  of  the  towns,  and  (3) 
life  peers  nominated  by  the  King. 
United  States.— The  Senate  consists  of 
90   members    elected    by    the  State 
legislatures  for  six  years,  a  third  be- 
ing renewed  every  two  years. 
It  is  in  such  countries  as  Austria. 
Hungary,  and  Prussia  that  the  landea 
interest  is  strongest  in  the  constitution 
of    the    Second    Chamber,    while  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States 
the  elective  principle  is  absolute.  The 
Second  Chambers  of    all   our  British 
Colonial    Constitutions    contain  only 
men   elected   or    nominated  on  their 
merits,  there  being  no  such  thing  as 
an  hereditary  legislator  in  the  whole 
of  Greater  Britain. 

"C.-B.'S"  PLAN. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom not  fit  to  manage  their  own 
affairs?  Are  they  for  ever  to  be  under 
the  domination  of  a  small  hereditary 

class?  Those  are  questions  of  the  day, 
and  so  also  is  the  further  question: 
If  the  popular  will  is  against  heredi- 
tary rule,  how  is  the  popular  will  to 
prevail?  On  that  point  the  scheme  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  holds  the  field.  Sir  Henry  raised 
the  question  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
and  finally  in  June,  1907,  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  carried  by  432 
votes  to  147: — "That  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  elected  representatives, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 
other   House  to  alter  or  reject  Bills 


C.-B.'s 

passed  by  this  House  should  be  so  re- 
stricted by  law  as  to  secure  that  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the 
final  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  prevail."  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Sir  Henry's  object  was  to  "  restrict  by 
law  "  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  alter  or  reject  Commons'  Bills.  This, 
of  course,  goes  beyond  the  Money  Reso- 
lution of  1678,  and  means  that  the 
change  must  be  effected  not  by  mere 
tacit  acceptance  of  a  resolution,  but 
by  force  of  law.  Moreover,  the  change 
Is  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Bill  during 
the  existence  of  the  Parliament,  and 
not  after  a  dissolution,  forced  by  the 
Peers.  The  procedure  to  be  followed 
has  been  most  carefully  thought  out 
in  order  that  absolute  security  may  be 
ensured.  A  Bill,  for  instance,  is 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  House 
01  Commons,  and  what  follows  has  been 
most  tersely  described  by  Mr.  Harcourt, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works: — 

"  The  Bill  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  is  either  rejected,  or  still  fur- 
ther and  more  drastically  amended;  if 
these  amendments  are  such  as  the 
Government  would  advise  the  House  of 
Commons  to  accept,  the  Bill  will,  of 
course,  pass  in  the  usual  course  in  its 
altered  form.  But  if  these  amendments 
are  unacceptable  to  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  plan 
begins  to  operate.  A  conference  would 
be  summoned  composed  of  members  of 
both  parties  drawn  from  both  Houses; 
they  would  be  restricted  in  number,  but 
representative  in  character.  Their  dis- 
cussions would  probably  be  conducted 
In  private,  as  being  more  conducive 
to  accommodation ;  their  decision  would 
not  be  finally  binding  upon  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
there  would  be  reasonable  hope  and 
great  opportunity  of  their  finding 
grounds  of  common  agreement. 

"  But  suppose  that  this  conference 
separates  without  having  found  a  solu- 
tion to  the  differences.  Then  the 
Government  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
Introduce  the  same,  or  an  amended 
Bill,  or  a  Bill  having  similar  objects, 
approached  by  cognate  methods.  But 
this  Bill  could  not  be  re-introduced  at 
once;  it  would  have  to  wait  the  lapse 
of  some  statutory  interval — say  six 
months — to  ensure  that  there  should  be 
no  precipitancy  in  the  proceedings,  and 
to  allow  an  ample  interval  in  which 
those  who  opposed  it  could  test,  and 
gauge,  and  even  excite  public  opinion, 
through  the  usual  medium  of  meetings 
and  the  Press.  The  Bill  after  this 
interval  having  been  again  introduced 
and  passed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, goes  a  second  time  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  If  disagreement  still  persists, 
and  a  deadlock  again  occurs,  there  may 
be  another  conference  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  those  differences. 

**  If  this  second  conference  also  fails 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  the  Bill  would 
be  at  once  re-introduced  and  passed 
rapidly  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  3ent  up  again  to  the  House  of 
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Lords,  with  an  Intimation  that  If  not 
accepted  In  that  form,  It  would  be 
passed    Into  law  even  without  their 

assent,  though  the  late  Prime  Minister 
suggested  that  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour  there  might  still  be  a  last  oppor- 
tunity of  compromise  and  adjustment." 

A  Bill  to  emerge  from  a  procedure  of 
this  kind  would  have  to  be  brought  in 
within  a  very  reasonable  time  after  th* 
election  of  the  new  Parliament,  and 
such  a  Bill  would  therefore,  have  to  be 
one  clearly  indicated  by  public  opinion. 
Quinquennial  Parliaments  go  with  the 
scheme.  In  other  words,  important 
Bills  would  have  to  be  produced  in  the 
first  two  Sessions ,  when  a  Parliament 
was  fresh  with  its  mandate  from  the 
constituencies;  while  only  the  less  con- 
tentious Bills  would  have  a  chance  in 
the  closing  Sessions.  Every  great  BUI 
might  therefore  come  endorsed  in  all 
essential  features  by  popular  demand 
and  approval. 

Can  such  a  change  be  oarried?  Well, 
the  House  of  Lords  has  been  deprived 
of  its  control  over  finance,  and  has  been 
stripped  of  much  of  its  legal  power. 
It  is  now  a  question,  not  of  altering 
its  constitution  or  number  in  any  way. 
but  of  removing  its  veto  upon  popular 
Bills.  In  the  present  Parliament  little 
may  be  done,  as  the  Lords  of  to-day 
may  not  be  disposed  to  sanction  any 
inroad  on  their  powers.  But  the  time 
will  come,  possibly  within  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  Liberal  Party  will  be  returned 
again  with  a  triumphant  majority.  The 
Conservatives  could  not  carry  on  a 
Government  in  such  circumstances.  And 
then  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Liberal  Party  to  make  terms.  They 
might  refuse  to  take  office  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  supplies  till  assurances 
were  given  that  the  veto  on  their  Bills 
should  "  by  law  "  be  removed.  That  Is 
the  possibility  of  the  near  future,  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say 
that  it  will  not  become  a  reality. 

SOME  USEFUL  BOOKS. 

13ee<lv,    E.  S.     A  Strong  Second  Chamber. 

(Reeves.)  Sd. 
Clayton,  J.     The  Truth  about  the  Lords: 

Fifty  Years  of  the  New  Nobility,  1857- 

1907,    (Fifield.)   Is.  net. 
Edgcumbe,  Sir  E.    The  House  of  Lord3  and 

the  Unjust  Veto.  (1907.)  (Cassell.)  6d. 
Evans,  Howard.    Our  Old  Nobility.  (1907.) 

("  Morning  Leader.")   Is.  net. 
Fifty  Points  against  the  Peers       ("  Dally 

News.")  Id. 
Fifty  Years  of  the  House  of  Lords.  (1894.) 

(Liberal  Publication  Department.)  8d. 
Pike,  L.  0.     Constitutional  History  of  the 

House  of  Lords.     (1894.)  (Macmilian.) 

12s.  6d.  net. 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 

House  of  Lords.    (1908.)   (Wyraan.)  5d. 
Spender,  Harold.    The  House  of  Lords.  1906.) 

(Liberal  publication.)  2d. 
Stead,    W.   T.     Peer3   or  People?  (1906.) 

(Fisher  Unwin.)    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Conflict  with  the   Lords.  (Reprinted 

from     the     "  Manchester  Guardian.") 

(Sherratt  &  Hughes.)  3d. 
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THE  REFORM  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE. 

By  J.  GL  Swutt  MaoNbill,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Commons°^^  cler*  of  ^  of 

uttS ^fn^lftv  P.Ht^ii88^  l^wo/d?*  ^hKh  he  ?a8  repeated  in  1908,  the 
^^n  ^orIin^it}h^n9  -!°  £€aJ  efflcie«yy  with  the  work  which  comes 
wum"  me  oramary  sphere  of  its  business.    "  Parliament "  h«  writes  "hoc  in 

Stone*!?  pTot^^  theUnSIf  kin^domf  ThisTaek 

But °Wrli?mpn  T*  Pifwfd'  would  transcend  its  capacities  and  endurance. 
Empire >  The ^»hn«J  &7^Se  *u^0?edto  discuss  the  affairs  of  a  world-wide 

bus&eL^hfcl^  business  lies  in  lightening  the  load  of 

nusmess  wnicn  lests  on  the  House  by  a  system  of  Devolution.  In  March  1907 
f^W^mh<i??ireJPri.eB^d  his  ^conviction  that  the  only  remedy  foV  the 
Sort  1 hi  ?  nnU/r8  and ithe  lailure.°«  the  Parliamentary  machine  to 
worK  must  be  found  in  a  real  system  of  decentralisation  The  Hou^a  of 
Commons  was  trying  to  do  impossible  things.  It  was trying  in  one  Chamber 
LUmbTies^  FtZmdS  to  wrtorm  fhe  work  *St]  J  le!8t\TleSti?e 

assemoiies.  *rom  aay  to  day  the  most  extraordinary  varietv  of  work  wa<* 
thrown  on  this  Assembly.  One  day  they  would  be  disLss^ng  t  great matte? 
affecting  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  The  next  day,  or  peA^  the^Same 
day  they  would  be  called  on  to  discuss  the  making  c^a  www  i5PL^miM8 
That  was  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system,  and  no  rules which  they^u'd 
devise  would  really  free  the  House.  Delegation  of  limited  administrativ^  or 
legislative  powers  to  local  authorities,  which  is  the  only  method  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  its  duties  by  the  House  of  Commons muTt  raise  grave? 
political  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  reforms  of  Parliamentary  proce- 
™<*  would  prepare  the  way  to  this  delegation  are  worthy  of 

a{  *;JttereJf  H°  °£heT  pubri?  f^mbly  »n  the  world  which  holds  Its  sittings 
at  night.  All  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted  in  the  dav  with  the 
hn^fn  T?f  J?ritlSH  leSj?lation.  A  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  early 
ISIKL1?  P/rhaf1f^t'vwillc^  was  ^andoned  in  the  interests  of  persons  %  ho 
w^+ft*5ev£te  *he  Dest>u™  of  the  day,  not  to  the  service  of  the  country* 
but  to  their  private  avocations,  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  wuld 
if\&T«^JnnEet*?*  ?rith  J^M*  \h«  ^overnmenroffices  or  KmmiXs 
In  the  time  pf  Charles  II.,  nine  o'clock  was  the  ordinary  time  of  meetina -and 
four  o'clock  for  the  rising  of  the  House.  At  a  later  period  ten  o*o£ck  was  the 
ordinary  time  of  meeting,  and  the  practice  of  provisionally  ^ 
House  till  that  time  continued  till  1806,  though  so  early  a  meeSng  ffi  lonl 
♦f™  fitCOi?tin^d'  The  ™Q6ti?«  of  the  House  at  business  houw,  with  *  fixed 
time  for  its  adjournment,  unless  some  emergency  renderea  the  suspension  of 

^nJ?^?^?^^^^688^^0^^80^  to  th*  transaction  of  bntlSS  with 
more  dispatch  and  efficiency  and  would  end  recourse  to  all-night  sittings;  which 
Mr.  Speaker  Peel  onoe  said  destroyed  life,  shattered  the  nlrves,  and  ioured 
the  temper,  and"  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  described  as  a  mode  of  S?pe4U ng 
Parliamentary  business  that  neither  promotes  the  dignity  of  the  HoVse  nor 
increases  the  freedom  of  debate.  e  uor 

.i  .5"  .  Altnou.8.fl  the  Closure  is  drastically  applied  to  debate,  there  Is  no  time 
limit  to  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  So  far  back  as  1849  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  a  motion,  to  which  Mr.  Milner  V&n  mov|d  an  aiSdiSSt 
allowing  members  to  speak  only  for  an  hour,  though  Mr.  Milner  ffbZ  3 
that  he  preferred  a  time  limit  of  forty  minutes.  W  f r ight and  ( &bden 
both  voted  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  whose  proposal  was  defeatedT  ivffi  %. 
Noes,  96  On  the  11th  May  1897.  Sir  Came  ftawhT  motion  t^^e^?atSi 
of  speeches  ba4  increased,  is  increasing,  and  should  be  limited  was  carried  In 
a  division  by  85  votes  to  24.  On  the  fcth  May,  1902,  a  motion  pSd  ? 
Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  in  favour  of  a  time  limit  to  speeches  wa  Tn^ativld^v  V7 
votes  to  83  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  a  strong  feeling -Is to  the  need 
for  the,  curtailment  of  speeches,  which  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  finds  favour  with  so  eminent  an  authority  on  Parliamentary 
practice  and  procedure  as  Mr.  James  Bryce.  A  Bill  for  the  shortening  of  «S 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a  second  reading  some  yefrs  aloWal 
dropped  on  the  ground  that  its  enactments  would  entail  an  inference  b: y 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 

n*JkJhJ\m»Uu*  °J  Vl5  rui0  aga,n?t  anticipation  renders  it  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  bring  under  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Coinmons  bv 
motion  any  matter  of  definite  urgent  importance  This  rule,  which  is  of 
nrISLarwve3y  reC8nt  oriSin'  an£  restfl  *>*  4&  authority,  nSt  upon  any  Standing 
Order,  but  upon  usage  In  a  body  of  decisions  given  from  th«  Chair  was 
originally  intended  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent  any  member 
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from  unfairly  forestalling  the  discus- 
sion of  a  matter  which  another  mem- 
ber had  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  before  the  House  by  motion 
or  by  Bill.  But  it  has  in  practice 
been  developed  in  suoh  a  way  as  to 
have  an  almost  exactly  opposite  effect, 
namely,  to  enable  a  member  by  giving 
such  notice  to  prevent  any  effective 
discussion  of  the  matter  at  all.  To 
take  an  extreme  instance,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session  of  1900  a  member 
put  down  a  notice  of  motion  in  general 
terms  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  tnen 
sailed  for  South  Africa.  We  were  told 
that  the  mere  retention  of  this  motion 
in  the  order  bool?  prevented  discussion 
of  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Boers 
on  the  motion  of  the  adjournment  for 
the  Easter  Recess.  In  June,  1907,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  gave  notice 
of  a  resolution  affirming  the  expediency 
of  restricting  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  alter  or  reject  Bills  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Thereupon 
a  notice  was  placed  on  the  notice  paper 
by  a  member  of  his  intention  to  present 
a  Bill,  which  he  subseq^uently  presented, 
purporting  to  relate  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. If  this  notioe  had  not  been 
removed  from  the  notioe  paper  it  would 
have  effectually  blocked  the  discussion 
of  the  Government  resolution.  A 
Committee  appointed  on  the  3rd  July, 
1907,  to  consider  a  report  on  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  in  relation  to 
anticipating  motions,  strongly  con- 
demned the  abuse  of  the  rule  against 
anticipation  wiiich,  "  if  preserved  at 
all,  should  be  brought  back  and  con- 
fined to  its  original  purpose."  But 
hitherto  these  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  carried  into  effect. 
At  present  blocking  motions  prevent 
the  discussion  of  matters  or  sucn  great 
publio  interest  as  the  affairs  of  India, 
of  East  Africa,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Naval 
Administration.  In  the  Session  of  1904 
the  Balfour  Cabinet  managed  with  the 
help  of  blocking  motions  to  elude  all 
discussion  of  the  delicate  questions  of 
Protection  and  of  the  employment  of 
Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal. 

4.  The  effect  of  a  prorogation  Is  at 
cnoe  to  suspend  all  business  until  Par- 
liament shall  have  been  summoned 
again.  Not  only  are  the  sittings  of 
Parliament  at  an  end,  but  all  proceed- 
ings pending  at  the  time  are  quaf3hed 
except  impeachments  by  the  Commons 
and  appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Every  Bill  must,  therefore,  be  revived 
after  a  prorogation  as  if  it  had  never 
been  introduced.  A  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  procedure  In  1890,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Goschen,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dealt 
with  the  rule  that  at  the  end  of  a 
Session  all  Bills  only  partially  dis- 
cussed lapse  completely.  In  the  view 
of  the  Committee  the  inestimable  waste 
of  time  and  trouble  thereby  en- 
tailed  constituted   a   serious  obstacle 


to  legislation.  They  proposed  accord- 
ingly  a  Standing  Order  making  it  pos- 
sible by  special  resolution  to  carry 
over  to  the  next  Session  the  proceedings 
upon  a  Bill  which  was  in  progress  in 
Committee  or  had  reached  any  further 
stage.  The  House  of  Commons  ha« 
never  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee.  The  Majority  Report  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Minority 
Report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  "the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  tempted  by 
means  of  a  similar  Standing  Order  to 
exercise  an  unlimited  power  of  post- 
poning Bills  passed  by  the  Commons." 

5,  The  objection  to  the  carrying  over 
Of  Bills  from  one  Session  to  the  other 
founded  on  the  probable  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  reference  thereto 
could  no  longer  prevail  in  view  of  the 
contemplated  reform  in  the  relations 
between  th©  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which,  if  carried  into  operation,  will 
profoundly  affect  Parliamentary  proce- 
dure. It  is  embodied  in  the  momentous 
resolution  proposed  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on  the 
26th  June,  1907,  and  oarried  by  a 
majority  of  285  (432  to  147):  "That  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  by  their  elected 
representatives,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  power  of  the  other  House  to  alter 
or  reject  Bills  passed  by  this  House  be 
so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure  that 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parlio* 
ment  the  final  decision  of  the  Com- 
mons shall  prevail." 

J.  Or.  SWIFT  MacNEILL, 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


THE  FRANCHISE. 

Br  A.  W.  Holland. 


WHO  MAY  VOTE  AT  PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS. 

Under  present  conditions  the  voters 
are : — 

In  Counties  and  Boroughs  alike:— 

1.  Occupiers  of  lands  or  tenements 
'worth  £10  a  year  and  upwards.  An 
occupier  is  defined  as  "a  person  who  as 
a  fact  actually  uses  the  premises  in 
question,  either  for  the  purpose  of  a 
dwelling-house,  or  wholly  or  in  part  for 
the  purpose  or  any  trade,  business,  or 
profession." 

2.  Householders. 

3.  Lodgers,  provided  such  voters  occupy 
lodgings  "  being  of  a  clear  yearly 
value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  £io  and 
upwards." 

There  is  also  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  what  is  called  the 
Service  Franchise.  By  this,  Bank  Mana- 
gers, Schoolmasters,  Stationmasters, 
Caretakers,  and  others  who  occupy 
tiouses  or  rooms  rent  free  on  the  pro- 
perty of  their  employers  may  vote, 
provided  the  employer  also  does  not 
reside  on  the  premises. 

In  the  Counties  only: — 

Owners  of  property  may  vote  if  they 
belong  to  one  of  the  following  classes:— 

a.  The  owner  of  a  freehold  worth  40s. 
a  year  which  has  been  acquired  by  In- 
heritance or  by  marriage.  A  beneficed 
clergyman  is  entitled  to  vote  under  this 
franchise. 

b.  The  owner  of  a  freehold  or  copy- 
hold worth  £5  a  year  and  upwards. 

c.  The  holder  of  a  leasehold  of  not 
Jess  than  60  years,  if  it  is  worth  £5  a 
Srear. 

d.  The  holder  of  a  leasehold  of  not 
less  than  20  years,  If  It  is  worth  £50  a 
jfear. 

in  Scotland  there  are  no  40s.  free- 
holders, and  an  owner  of  leasehold 
property  may  vote  provided  his  lease 
iiold  is  worth  at  least  £10  a  year,  and 
is  held  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  57  years.  The  other  qualification 
Of  the  same  kind  is  a  leasehold  for  not 
less  than  19  years  which  is  worth  £50 
&  year  and  upwards. 

In  Ireland  a  leasehold  for  life  or  for 
$0  years  and  upwards  entitles  its  owner 
to  a  vote  if  his  lands  are  worth  at  least 
£10  a  year.  A  leasehold  of  not  less 
than  14  years  gives  a  vote  if  the  lands 
are  worth  £20  a  year  and  upwards. 

Joint  Owners.— Only  one  of  these  may 
aovv  vote,  unless — 

(a)  All  were  entitled  to  vote  in  1884. 

(b)  Their  interests  were  acquired  by 

inheritance,  or  by  marriage. 

(c)  They  are  partners  in  business 

on  the  land  owned  by  them. 
There  is  one  small  exoeption  to  the 

feneral  principle  that  there  are  none 
ho  vote  in  boroughs  as  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  alJowed 
owners  to  vote  not  only  in  the  counties, 
but  in  boroughs  which  are  counties  cor- 
porate.   The  Bill,  however,  only  recog- 


nised four  of  these  boroughs— Norwich. 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Nottingham— and 
in  these  those  who  vote  as  owners  or 
property  must  reside  within  seven 
miles  of  the  city. 

PRIVILEGED  CLASSES. 

Before  concluding  this  summary  of 
the  parliamentary  franchise,  two  other 
classes  of  voters  must  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Graduates  on  the  electoral  roll  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  London  may  vote  when 
there  are  elections  for  members  for 
these  seats  of  learning,  and  there  ia 
also  a  similar  qualification  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  four  Scottish  Universities- 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Aberdeen. 

(2)  In  the  City  of  London  freemen 
who  are  also  liverymen  of  one  of  the 
City  companies  may  vote  if  they  reside 
in  the  City  or  within  25  miles  of  the 
place  of  poll. 

In  other  cities  or  boroughs  freemen 
may  vote  if  they  reside  in  the  city  or 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof, 
provided  they  owe  this  status  to  birth 
or  to  servitude,  the  latter  class  oon# 
sisting  of  those  who  have  "  served " 
a  freeman  as  an  apprentice.  Thus,  per- 
sons of  eminence  who  are  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  borough 
cannot  vote. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  VOTE. 

Those  who  are  not  permitted  to  vote 
at  Parliamentary  elections  may  be 
divided  into  those  permanently  and 
those  6nly  temporarily  disqualified. 

The  permanently  disqualified  are — 

il)  Women; 
2)  Infants; 
3)  Peers; 
4)  Idiots  and  lunatics; 
5)  Aliens. 

The  temporarily  disqualified  are — 
(1)  Persons     who     have  received 
parochial     relief     within  12 
months ; 

2)  Bankrupts; 

3)  Persons  employed  at  elections; 

[4)  Convicted  felons; 

(5)  Persons  convicted  of  corrupt  and 
illegal  practices  at  elections. 

HOW  TO  GET  ON  THE  REGISTER. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  person 
to  be  qualified  for  a  vote;  he  must  be 
on  the  register,  parliamentary  or 
municipal,  as  the  case  may  bs,  and 

this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 

A  freeholder  or  a  copyholder  must 
show  that  he  has  been  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  property  or  has  received 
the  rents  thereof  for  six  months,  and 
if  a  leaseholder  for  12  months,  before 
Jul^  15th  of  the  year  in  wnich  he 
claims.  There  are.  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule. 

An  occupation  voter  must  have  occu- 

f>ied  the  premises  for  the  12  months 
mmediately  preceding  July  15th.  He  or 
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$ome  one  else  must  have  been  rated 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of 
the  premises  occupied,  and  such  rates 
must  be  paid  on  or  before  July  20th. 
In  Englisn  boroughs  he  must  reside 
therein,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof, 
for  six  months  Immediately  preceding 
July  15th,  although  under  conditions  he 
Is  allowed  to  be  away  for  four  months 
of  this  time. 

A  householder  must  have  resided 
within  the  same  county  or  borough 
during  the  12  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding July  15th,  although  under  certain 
conditions  he,  like  the  occupier  and  the 
lodger,  is  allowed  to  be  away  for  four 
months  of  this  time.  He  or  some  one 
|lse  must  have  been  rated  for  the  relief 
pf  the  poor  in  respect  of  the  residence 
In  question,  and  such  rates  must  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July.  He 
may  move  from  one  house  to  another 
In  the  same  parliamentary  borough  or 
in  the  same  parliamentary  division  of  a 
oounty  and  still  retain  his  vote,  but  if 
he  moves  out  of  one  of  these  areas  he 
loses  his  vote  and  must  qualify  again 
by  residence  for  12  months  immediately 
preceding  July  15th. 

A  lodger  must  reside  in  the  same 
house  for  the  12  months  immediately 
preceding  July  15th.  Unlike  every 
Other  class  of  voter,  a  lodger  must 
olaim  his  vote  every  year;  old  claims 
on  this  part  of  the  register  must  be 
eent  in  before  July  25th  and  new  claims 
before  August  20th.  Lodgers  in  Scot- 
land, however,  may  claim  the  vote  if 
they  have  moved  during  the  year  from 
one  house  to  another  in  the  same 
oounty  division  or  burgh. 

In  Scotland  the  period  of  qualifica- 
tion is  from  July  31st  to  July  31st  for 
occupiers  and  lodgers,  and  from 
January  31st  to  July  31st  for  owners. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER. 

The  initial  work  in  this  matter  is 
undertaken  by  the  clerks  of  the  county 
councils,  the  town  clerks,  and  other 
similar  officials.  About  April  15th  in 
each  year  they  send  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  each  parish  and  town- 
ship requesting  them  to  make  out  lists 
of  voters  in  their  respective  areas,  such 
lists  to  be  classified  according  to  the 
different  qualifications. 

The  ownership  part  of  the  register  is 
published  by  the  overseers  on  June 
20th,  and  on  August  1st  the  complete 
lists  appear.  Now  is  the  time  for  those 
whose  names  have  been  omitted  to 
send  in  their  claims,  and  also  for  objec- 
tions to  be  lodged  by  agents  of  the 
political  parties  and  others  against 
claims  which  may  possibly  be  spurious. 
These  must  reach  the  overseers  on  or 
before  August  20th,  and  their  validity 
is  adjudicated  on  by  a  revising  barris- 
ter, who  holds  a  court  for  this  purpose 
between  September  8th  and  October 
12th.  The  lists  as  revised  are  then 
printed,  and  the  parliamentary  register 
comes  into  operation  on  January  1st 
following,  and  remains  in  force  for  one 
year.    The  register  may,  however,  by 


^o^b«gS*tiOll-beOOm0  °P6rativ*  °* 
fJ^Jlains  ba/risters  for  London  and 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  are  ant 
fti?&d  a1nnu?;11y  by  the  Lord  Chie* 
Justice;  elsewhere  they  are  appointed 
tb£^h8p  Sen^or  JU£go  of  assize  Front 
their  decisions  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  Aieh 
Court  of  Justice.  «.nf« 
The  duty  of  getting  on  the  register 

nr£*    W^lCh-  Cannoti  be  to°  strong!? 

+^ed*  ^  U  Vs  a.  Prime  test  of  good 
citizenship.  In  his  evidence  before  th* 
itoyal  Commission  on  Electoral  Reform, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  declared  that  ii> 
his  opinion  voting  should  be  compul- 
sory  With  simpler  methods  of  regis- 
tration it  should  certainly  be  compul- 
sory upon  all  qualified  persons  to  tak© 
steps  to  get  their  names  upon  tho* 
register.  We  can  only  make  a  very 
rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons,  otherwise  qualified,  who  neglect  to 
register  their  names,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  less  than  two  millions.  In  other 
words,  our  national  voting  strength- 
merely  7J3  aboUt  10  millions.  and  not 

THE  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE. 

Municipal  elections  in  England  and 
Wales  are  now  regulated  mainly  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882. 
which  applies  to  all  cities  and  borough* 
except  the  city  of  London  and  the  un- 
iformed borough  of  Winchelsea,  and 
which  for  the  first  time  made  the  con- 
ditions  therein  uniform.  In  the  burgha 
in  Scotland  and  the  six  county  boroughs 
in  Ireland  the  conditions,  which  are, 
regulated  by  Local  Government  Act* 
applicable  to  the  counties,  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  England. 

Technically  municipal  electors  arc- 
divided  into  two  classes: — 

(1)  Burgesses  who  vote  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1882. 

(2)  £io  occupation  burgesses  quali- 
fied under  the  County  Electors' 
Aot  of  1888. 

Practically,  however,  any  person  can 
be  placed  upon  the  municipal  register 
who  is  M  in  occupation,  Joint  or  several, 
as  owner  or  tenant,  of  any  house,  ware- 
house, counting-house,  shop,  or  other 
building  in  the  borough,,*'  provided 
such  person  lives  within  7  miles  of  the 
borough,  the  qualifying  property  i&- 
rated  for  the  poor  rate,  which  with 
other  rates  has  been  duly  paid. 

For  county  council  elections  the  same- 
qualificationa  are  required.  This  fran- 
chise Includes  women  and  peers,  hut 
for  municipal  and  county  purposes 
outside  London  there  are  no  lodger  or 
service  voters.  Bankrupts  are  not  dis- 
qualified from  voting  at  municipal  elec- 
tions, but  policemen  are. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  in 
practice  two  registers,  one  for  parlia- 
mentary and  the  other  for  municipal 
and  county  council  elections,  although 
the  two  overlap  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  main  general  principle  seomo 
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to  be  that  women  are  excluded  from 
the  first,  and  property  owners  as  such 
are  excluded  from  the  second,  but  there 
are  endless  exceptions  and  qualifica- 
tions. By  combining  the  two  we  obtain 
the  list  of  those  wTho  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections  for  the  London  County 
Council*  for  the  28  London  Borough 
Councils,  for  Urban  Districts,  for 
Rural  Districts,  and  for  Parish  Coun- 
cils. These  are  the  "  parochial  elec- 
tors/' i.e.,  those  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  that  part  of  either  of  the 
two  registers  which  relates  to  the 
parish  in  question.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  lists  of  voters  which  hang  on 
church  doors  are  always  grouped  by 
parishes,  the  voting  areas,  including 
the  area  of  the  London  County  Council, 
being  aggregations  of  parishes. 

In  the  city  of  London  the  electors  for 
Aldermen,  Common  Counciimen,  and 
Ward  Officers  are: — 

(1)  Freemen  occupying  premises 
within  the  city  rated  at  £10  a 
year  and  upwards,  and  on  the 
register  of  parliamentary  elec- 
tors; 

(2)  All  male  persons  who  for  12 
months  have  occupied  premises 
within  the  city  rated  at  £10  a 
year  and  upwards; 

(3)  Persons  registered  as  parlia- 
mentary electors  for  the  city  by 
virtue  of  occupation  of  pre- 
mises; 

(4)  Persons  otherwise  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  parliamentary 
electors  for  the  city,  but  dis- 
qualified by  non-residence  with- 
in 25  miles  thereof. 

THE  ANOMALY  OF  THE  OUT- VOTER* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sum- 
mary that  out-voters  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  the  property-owning 
class.  They  exist  only  in  the  counties, 
not  in  the  boroughs,  where  residence 
in  or  near  is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  vote.  In  some  constituencies 
they  form  a  very  numerous  class.  As 
a  general  election  extends  over  several 
weeks,  a  man  may  travel  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  voting  in  many 
eounty  constituencies,  and  thus  affect- 
ing the  representation  of  districts  with 
which  he  is  only  connected  with  the 
most  slender  of  ties. 

To  remove  this  injustice  Mr.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
Oovernment,  introduced  on  May  2nd, 
1906,  a  Plural  Voting  Bill.  The  essen- 
tial provision  of  this  was  "that  no 
man  shall  vote  in  more  than  one  con- 
stituency in  the  same  year."  The  Bill 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  95  members  voting  against  the 
Second  Reading,  but  in  December,  1906, 
it  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  143  votes  to  43. 

The  case  of  London  offers  a  peculiarly 
glaring  example  of  the  injustice  and 
inequalities  of  the  present  system.  A 
man  may  vote  in  any  or  all  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  where  he  is 
qualified  as  an  occupier,  a  householder. 
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or  a  lodger.  As  an  owner  he  may  vota 
in  all  the  ©even  county  constituencies 
into  which  London  extends,  these  being 
Dartford  and  Sevenoaks  in  Kent, 
Ealing,  Harrow,  Hornsey,  and  Totten- 
ham in  Middlesex,  and  Wimbledon  in 
Surrey,  although  the  same  property 
does  not  confer  both  an  ownership  and 
an  occupation  vote.  He  may  also,  if 
he  is  a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, exercise  his  vote  there,  and  if  he 
is  a  graduate  of  London  University  he 
can  get  another  vote.  It  is,  therefore, 
conceivable  that  the  same  person  might 
vote  in  London  for  28  borough  members, 
for  7  county  members,  for  two  mem- 
bers for  the  city,  and  for  one  for  the 
University,  or  for  38  members  in  all. 
Numbeh  of  London  Out- Voters,  1909. 

Dartford  division  of  Kent   696 

Sevenoaks        ,,    382 

Baling  division  of  Middlesex    1515 

Harrow    520 

Hornsey       ,,             ,,    1294 

Tottenham    ,,             ,,    1308 

Wimbledon  ,,      Surrey    3044 

Total   8759 

LONDON  ELECTIONS  BILL. 

The  Liberal  Government  has  grappled 
with  this  anomaly  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned.  On  April  18th,  1909,  Mr.  Har- 
court introduced  the  London  Elections 
Bill.  This  Bill  would  constitute  London 
a  single  parliamentary  borough  for  the 
purposes  of  parliamentary  elections. 
This  wa3  intended  to  destroy  plural 
voting  in  London,  because  it  is  already 
enacted  that  no  one  can  vote  more 
than  once  in  the  same  borough  during 
the  same  election,  and  to  make  the 
conditions  prevail  in  London  which 
already  prevail  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  other  important 
cities.  The  Bill  also  provides  that 
all  elections  in  London  must  be  held 
on  the  same  day,  and  that  successive 
occupation  in  different  London  boroughs 
should  constitute  the  qualification  for  a 
vote.  It  is  also  proposed  to  remove 
several  small  anomalies  in  the  boun- 
daries of  some  of  the  London  divisions. 

The  Bill  passed  its  Second  Reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  140  votes 
to  46  on  June  4th,  1909,  and  its  final 
stage  in  this  House  on  October  18th 
following.  On  November  8th,  however, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords 
by  157  votes  to  40.  It  is  computed  that 
by  this  action  the  peers  deprived  40,000 
Londoners  of  the  vote. 

CORPORATIONS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  franchise  Is 
not  given  to  public  companies  and  to 
corporations  generally.  This  has  led 
to  a  certain  amount  of  agitation,  the 
promoters  of  which  claim  that  as 
those  companies  pay  large  sums  of 
money  in  rates  and  taxes  they  should 
have  some  share  in  determining  how 
this  shall  be  spent.  The  question  was 
discussed  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil in  1908,  and  the  Council  instructed 
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one  of  its  committees  to  report  on  this 
matter.  As  a  result  of  this  enquiry  a 
return  was  published  which  shows  that 
of  the  total  rateable  value  of  London 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1908,  25  65  per  cent, 
was  unrepresented  by  any  voting 
power,  or,  including  public  authorities, 
31-92  per  cent.,  the  percentage  in  the 
City  being  as  high  as  63  51  per  cent. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  percentage  of  unrepre- 
sented property  in  Birmingham  was  28 
per  cent.,  and  in  Manchester  32  per 
cent. 

A  bill  to  enfranchise  corporations  was 
indeed  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Wm.  Holland  in  March, 
1909. 

But,  given  the  vote,  in  what  way  is 
this  to  be  used?  It  is  ludicrous  to  sug- 
gest that  ail  the  shareholders  in  the 
London  and  North-western  Railway  are 
Conservatives;  that  all  the  shareholders 
in  J.  Lyons  &  Co.  are  eager  to  vote 
for  Tariff  Reform,  or  even  that  all  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
determined  to  keep  the  Municipal  Re- 
form party  in  office  in  London.  It  may 
be  answered  that  these  difficulties  can 
be  overcome,  but  as  far  as  practical 
politics  are  concerned  they  only  need 
stating  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  suggestion 
in  question. 

REFORM  OF  THE  FRANCHISE. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that 
a  drastic  reform  of  the  franchise  is 
imperative  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
this  must  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
Bimpliiication  of  the?  existing  conditions 
of  registration.  Replying  to  a  deputa- 
tion which  waited  upon  him  on  May 
20th,  1908,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  woman's  suffrage,  Mr.  Asquith,  after 
remarking  that  "  Sometimes  unforeseen 
accidents  occurred  which  were  detri- 
mental to  plans,  however  carefully  con- 
sidered," went  on  to  say  he  "  regarded  it 
as  a  duty,  indeed  as  a  binding  obliga- 
tion on  the  Government,  that  before 
this  Parliament  came  to  an  end  they 
should  submit  a  really  effective  scheme 
for  the  reform  of  our  electoral  system. 
The  present  state  of  the  law,  with  its 
artificialities,  its  unreasonable  delays 
in  obtaining  the  qualification  for  the 
franchise,  its  indefensible  classification 
of  the  categories  of  voters,  and,  above 
all,  the  power  of  double  voting,  which 
was  at  present  conferred  upon  the  class 
which  needed  it  least — all  these  ur- 
gently demanded  reform." 

Again,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  19th  last  during  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Geoffrey  Howard's 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  the 
Prime  Minister  said:  "I,  and  I  believe 
all  my  colleagues,  whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  on  woman  suffrage,  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  reform  upon  a  wide  scale 
of  the  existing  franchise,  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  plural  voting,  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  artificial  and  illogical  dis- 
tinction between  occupiers  and  lodgers, 
of  a  material  shortening  of  the  period 
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of  qualification,  and  of  a  thorough-going 
simplification  of  the  machinery  o? 
registration." 

But  Mr.  Asquith  has  done  more  than 
refer  to  the  matter  in  speeches.  In 
December,  1908,  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  wa<s  announced,  "to 
examine  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  adopted  or  proposed  in  order 
to  secure  a  fully  representative  charac- 
ter for  popularly  elected  legislative 
bodies,  and  to  consider  whether,  and 
how  far,  they,  or  any  of  them,  are 
capable  of  application  in  this  country 
in  regard  to  the  existing  electorate,*' 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
Lord  Richard  R  Cavendish,  and  iti 
members  are  Lord  Lochee  ©f  Gowrie, 
better  known  as  Mr.  Edmund  Robert- 
son; the  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.t 
parliamentary  private  secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister;  Sir  Francis  Hopwood. 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies;  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  Princi- 

gal  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons;  Sir 
harles  N.  E.  Eliot;  the  Hon.  W.  Pember 
Reeves;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills.  MJP. 

The  question  of  electoral  reform 
touches  so  many  vital  questions,  such 
as  Woman's  Suffrage  and  Payment  of 
Members,  that  it  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  in  a  single  article.  It  is, 
therefore,  treated  under  the  foHowing 
headings : — 

Woman's  Suffrage 
Adult  Suffrage 

The  need  for  Redistribution  and  the 
case  for  Proportional  Represen- 
tation. 

Payment  of  Members  and  of  the 
expenses  of  Returning  Officers. 

Proposed  amendment  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Acts. 

There  are  certain  minor  reforms 
which  are  necessary,  and  which  will 
doubtless  find  a  place  in  any  well- 
considered  scheme  put  forward  on 
democratic  lines.  The  holding  of  all 
elections  on  a  single  day  would  confer 
many  advantages  on  the  community,  in 
addition  to  making  plural  voting  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  The  dislocation 
of  trade  caused  by  a  General  Election 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the 
horde  of  hirelings  who,  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  pass  from  constituency  to  con- 
stituency airing  the  political  opinions 
of  their  paymasters,  would  almost  dis- 
appear ;  and,  elections  in  each  place 
being  uninfluenced  by  the  record  of 
party  successes  or  failures  elsewhere, 
the  result  would  reflect  more  accurately 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  closing  of  public-houses  on 
election  days  is  in  force  in  certain  of 
the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  parts 
of  Australia  and  of  South  Africa,  and 
in  New  Zealand.  The  results  of  this 
reform  are,  it  is  claimed,  excellent,  and 
nearer  home — in  Monmouthshire — the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  virtue  of 
powers  granted  to  them  by  an  Act  of 
1872.  have  several  times  closed  licensed 
houses  on  election  days,  the  change 
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b©iiig  followed  b/  a  notable  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  disorder. 

Attempts  have  already  been  made  to 
aonieye  this  end  throughout  the  United 
ingdom.  A  Bill  was  introduced  by 
r.  0.  3.  Roberts  for  this  purpose,  and 
on  April  2nd  it  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  It  provided  for  the 
closing  01  licensed  premises,  with  the 
exception  of  hotels  and  refreshment 
rooms  at  railway  stations,  during  the 
hours  of  polling.  The  Bill  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  and  passed 
its  Second  Reading  by  a  majority  of 
155,  but  it  has  not  been  proceeded  with. 

HOW  THE  EXISTING  FRANCHISE  HAS 
GROWN  UP, 
1,  Fob  Parliamentary  Elections. 

Before  1832  members  of  Parliament 
for  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  were 
elected  by  those  freeholders  who  held 
land  worth  40s.  a  year,  a  franchise 
which  dates  from  1430.  In  the  Irish 
counties  this  same  franchise  had  pre- 
vailed until  1829,  the  year  of  the  Roman 
Oath  olio  Emancipation  Act,  but  at  this 
time  the  limit  of  40s.  was  raised  to  £10, 
and  in  the  Scottish  counties  voting  was 
oonflned  to  those  who  held  feudal 
superiorities  of  the  annual  value  of 
£400,  the  privilege  thus  being  confined 
to  a  very  small  class.  In  the  boroughs 
the  conditions  were  not  so  simple. 
Bach  of  these,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish,  had  its  own  special  customs,  but 
in  general  members  were  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  different  corpora- 
tions and  their  nominees,  a  small  and 
secretive  body  of  voters. 

Dealing  with  the  counties,  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  left  the  possessor  of 
the  40s.  freehold  with  his  vote,  provided 
such  freehold  was  acquired  by  inheri- 
tance or  by  marriage.  In  addition,  five 
new  classes  of  voters  were  created,  and 
with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  the 
franchise  was  made  uniform  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(1)  and  (2)  Freeholders  and  copy- 
holders who  held  land  worth  £10 
a  year. 

(3)  Holders  of  leasehold  land  for  80 
years  and  upwards,  if  such 
holding  was  worth  £10  a  year. 

(4)  Holders  of  leasehold  land  for  20 
years  and  upwards,  if  such 
holding  was  worth  £50  a  year. 

(5)  Tenants  paying  a  rent  of  £50  a 
year  and  upwards. 

In  the  boroughs  the  Act  of  1832  re- 
spected the  existing  voting  rights  of 
individuals,  howsoever  such  had  been 
obtained.  The  additional  franchise  in- 
oluded  householders  and  occupiers  of 
premises  worth  £10  a  year  and  over. 

The  second  Reform  Bill,  that  of  1867, 
followed  the  lines  laid  down  in  1832.  It 
reduced  the  Qualification  for  freeholders 
in  the  counties  from  £10  to  £5,  and  for 
tenants  it  reduced  it  from  £50  to  £12. 
In  the  boroughs  a  new  class  of  voters 
was  created,  the  lodger  franchise  being 
introduced.  By  this  reform  all  house- 
holders, whatever  the  value  of  their 
holding,  and   also   lodgers  occupying: 
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rooms  worth  £10  a  year  unfurnished. 

obtained  votes  for  the  first  time. 

,  In  1884  the  third  Reform  Bill  was 

introduced.  It  will  easily  be  seen  from 
the  above  account  that  at  this  time  the. 
borough  franchise  was  more  extended 
than  the  county  franchise.  House- 
holders in  the  boroughs  could  vote,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  householders  i» 
the  counties,  the  agricultural  labourers, 
could  not;  they  did  not  occupy  premises 
worth  £12  a  year.  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ment decided  to  remove  this  injustice, 
and  after  some  difficulties  had  been 
overcome  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
elsewhere  the  Bill  became  law.  The 
borough  franchise  remained  substan- 
tially the  same,  but  the  county  fran- 
chise was  radically  altered.  The  quali- 
fying limit  for  the  copyholder  and  for 
the  leaseholder  of  60  years  was  reduced 
from  £10  to  £5,  and  for  the  tenant  M 
was  reduced  from  £12  to  £10.  Then,  in 
order  to  equalise  the  conditions  in  town 
and  country,  the  household  and  the 
lodger  franchise  were  introduced  into 
the  latter,  the  vote  being  granted  on 
the  same  terms  as  it  had  been  given  to 
the  boroughs  in  1867.  Twenty-five  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  measure  became 
law,  and  another  scheme  of  reform, 
which  must  meet  the  changed  conditions 
caused  by  the  advance  of  democratic 
ideas,  is  now  due. 

THE  REFERENDUM. 

The  system  of  referring  a  single  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people  for  ratification  or  for  re* 
jection  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  some- 
times put  forward  as  a  solution  of  oui 
legislative  difficulties.  The  Referendum 
or  Plebiscite  works  well  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  can  be  put  into  force  at 
the  request  of  30,000  voters,  or 
about  1  in  20  of  the  whole  number. 
There  is  also  a  Referendum  of  a  limited 
nature  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this 
country  something  of  the  kind  is  occa- 
sionally employed  locally,  as  quite  re- 
cently the  people  of  Bournemouth  wers 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  nO 
they  would  have  Sunday  trams.  But  for 
national  purposes  the  Referendum 
would  be  unworkable  in  England,  and 
the  results  would  yield  a  very  poor 
return  upon  the  time  and  trouble  spent 
upon  it.  It  would  be  impossible,  of 
nearly  so,  to  isolate  a  single  subject 
and  so  to  present  it  to  the  popular  vote. 
For  instance,  if  any  measure  of  the 
present  Government  were  referred  to 
the  people  for  confirmation  attempts 
would  doubtless  be  made,  and  to  some 
extent  would  succeed,  to  induce  voters 
to  declare  against  the  measure  because 
it  was  proposed  by  the  present  Govern, 
ment,  which,  it  would  be  pointed  out, 
had  done  something  else  which  it  wai 
thought  the  voter  did  not  like.  Again, 
it  would  cost  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
money,  and  would  lead  to  endless  agita- 
tion on  the  part  of  interested  persons  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  of  votes  to 
call  for  its  exercise.  In  this  case  the 
advantage  would  be  always,  and  to  an 
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fnormous  extent,  with  the  Ions  purse, 
inally,  a  system  which  may  work  in 
Switzerland  with  700,000  voters  would 
not  necessarily  be  equally  successful  in 
the  United  Kingdom  with  nearly 
8,000,000. 

ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

REGISTRATION. 

Of  our  registration  laws,  under  which 
qualification  seehis  so  difficult  and  dis- 
qualification so  easy,  a  brief  summary 
has  already  been  given,  and  no  one  who 
reads  this  wilj  need  to  be  convinced 
that  reform  is  demanded  here.  T?he 
various  classes  of  voters  having  been 
reduced  to  one  or  two,  it  will  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  make  a 
qualification  continuous  in  whatever 
part  of  trie  United  Kingdom  a  man  may 
remove  to,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
special  hardships  which  attend  the 
lodger  franchise  should  also  disappear. 
The  qualifying  period  of  12  months 
should  be  reduced,  and  tha  register" 
should  become  operative  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed,  and  not  remain  inoperative 
until  January  1st. 

Any  electoral  reform  which  abolished 
plural   voting   would   also   mean  the 


abolition  of  University  representation. 

The  University  members  do  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  represent  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Universities.  As  a  general 
ruie  they  represent  only  those  graduates 
who  have  paid  certain  fees  and  have 
thus  secured  a  place  on  the  electoral 
roll,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  University  franchise  depends 
Upon  the  payment  of  money,  and  not 
upon  the  possession  of  academio  attain- 
ments at  all. 

REDISTRIBUTION. 

The  movements  of  our  population 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
played  great  havoc  with  the  scheme  of 
redistribution  which  came  into  force  in 
1885,  Districts  within  a  few  milea  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
towns  have  increased  their  population 
by  tens  of  thousands,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants have  been  gradually  leaving  the 
country  villages.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  now  some  remarkable  discrepancies 
In  the  sizes  of  the  various  constituencies 
which  return  a  member  to  Parliament. 
The  largest  single-member  constituency 
is  the  Romford  division  of  Essex,  with 
51,043  voters  in  1909,  and  the  smallest  is 
Kilkenny,  with  1,700. 


Table  showing  thb  Twelve  Largest  and  the  Twelve  Smallest  Single  Member 
Constituencies  in  England  and  Wales. 


Voters 
(1909) 

Essex,  Romford    61,043 

Essex,  Walthamstow   89,612 

Wandsworth   87,000 

Middlesex,  Harrow   33,356 

Middlesex,  Tottenham    29,207 

Cardiff  District   28,882 

Staffordshire,  Handsworth    28,346 

Middlesex,  Enfield    27,604 

Lancashire,  Stretford   26,958 

West  Ham,  South    26,536 

Croydon    26,470 

Surrey,  Wimbledon    26,442 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  twenty- 
six  single-member  constituencies  in 
England  and  Wales  which  have  over 
£5,000  voters  each,  and  twelve  constituen- 


Voters 
(1909) 

Durham    2,609 

Bury  St.  Edmunds   2,795 

Whitehaven   2,809 

Winchester    3,096 

Penryn  and  Falmouth    3,105 

Windsor    3,268 

Montgomery  District   3,304 

Tower  Hamlets,  St.  (Verge's   3,340 

Salisbury    3,434 

Pontefract    3,464 

Grantham    8,526 

King's  Lynn    3,694 

cies  with  less  than  5,000  voters  each, 
eleven  of  these  being  boroughs  and  only 
one — Rutland — a  county. 


The  Largest  and  Smallest  Two  Member  Constituencies  are  : — 

Voters 


Voters. 

Bath    7,919 

Northampton    12,132 

Ipswich    12,460 

Devonport   12,919 

There  are  twenty-one  of  these  two-member  constituencies  in  England,  and 
one — Merthyr  Tydfil — in  Wales. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne   37,483 

Oldham    34,617 

Portsmouth   32,643 

London,  City  of    29,831 


Largest  and  Smallest  Constituencies  in  Scotland 
Voters. 


Lanarkshire,  Partick    23,320 

Lanarkshire,  North-East    21,123 

Stirlingshire   19,796 

Renfrewshire,  East   19,656 

In  Scotland  there  are  altogether  eight 
constituencies  with  less  than  5,000  elec- 
tors, and  there  is  one  double-member 
constituency — Dundee. 

Ireland  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
small  constituencies.     This  is  due  in 


Voters. 

Suthcrlandshire    2,885 

Wick  District    2,9ia 

St.  Andrews'  District   3,249 

Buteshire   3,612 

part  to  the  great  amount  of  emigration 
which  has  taken  place  since  1840.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  by  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1800  Ireland  was  pro- 
mised 100  members  in  the  united  Parlia« 
ment,  a  number  which  was  increased 
subsequently  to  103. 
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Largest  and  Smallest  Constituencies  in  Ireland. 

Belfast,  East   V16,643 

Belfast,  North   12,448 

Dublin,  South    11,934 

Dublin,  North   11,796 

Belfast,  South   10,288 

Antrim,  South   9,883 


In  Ireland  there  are  twenty-two  con- 
stituencies with  less  than  5,000  electors 
each,  and  there  is  one  double-member 
constituency — Cork,  with  13,605  voters. 

The  case  for  a  redistribution  of  seats 
rests  upon  a  recital  of  the  facts  sum- 
marised above.  A  discussion  of  the 
question  may  well  be  premised  by 
noting  that  with  an  exact  distribution 
of  votes  each  of  the  670  members  of  Par- 
liament should  represent  iit366  voters, 
as  the  return  for  1909  gives  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  electors  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  7,615,438.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  ideal  constituencies  are  the 
Eastern  division  of  Norfolk,  with  11,383 
voters,  and  the  Cockermouth  division  of 
Cumberland,  with  11,348. 

DOES  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
REPRESENT     THE     ELECTORATE  ? 

But  there  are  other  anomalies  in  our 
electoral  system  which  will  not  be 
removed  by  a  mere  redistribution  of 
seats,  however  desirable  this  may  be. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1906,  52,639 
persons  voted  for  Conservative  candi- 
dates in  W ales.  Including  Monmouth- 
shire, and  making  an  allowance  for 
uncontested  elections,  Lord  Courtney 
estimates  the  number  of  Welsh.  Conser- 
vative votes  at  100,547,  and  yet  in  1906 
not  a  single  Conservative  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  whole  of  the  Prin 
cipality.  In  Birmingham,  at  the  same 
time,  20,507  persons  voted  for  Liberal 
and  Labour  candidates,  and  yet  the 
representation  of  this  city  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Unionist  party.  In  the 
country  at  large  the  state  of  affairs  is 
almost  equally  unsatisfactory.  It 
asserted,  with  good  reason  apparently, 
that  the  results  of  a  General  Election 
do  not  correspond  with  any  exactness  to 
the  state  of  opinion  in  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  often  they  misrepresent  it. 
The  evidence  given  on  April  1st,  1909,  by 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Eleotoral  Systems, 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  these 
statements.  According  to  this  the 
Unionist  party  at  the  General  Election 
of  1900  polled  2,548,736  votes  and  secured 
4C2  seats,  while  the  Liberals  and  the 
Irish,  with  2,391,319  votes,  only  obtained 
268  seats.  Really  to  represent  the  voters 
the  Unionists  should  have  had  343  and 
the  Liberals  327  seats,  giving  the  former 
party  a  majority  of  16  and  not  one  of 
134.  The  result  in  1906  was  equally 
anomalous.  The  Liberals,  including  the 
Labour  and  the  Irish  parties,  polled 
3:395,811  votes  and  the  Unionists 
2,494,794,  the  former  securing  513  and 
the  latter  party  only  157  seats.  The 
system  of  proportional  representation 
would  have  returned  387  Liberals  and  I 


Votcn. 

Kilkenny   1,700 

Newry   2,030 

Gahvay   2,292 

Watcrford   3,144 

Longford,  South   3,671 

Longford,  North   3,731 

their  allies  and  283  Unionists  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1886  the  result 
was  much  more  unsatisfactory.  The 
Unionists,  although  actually  polling  a 
minority  of  votes,  secured  a  majority  of 
104  members  in  the  House. 

The  results  at  recent  General  Elec- 
tions are  as  follows: — 


Qeneral 
Election. 

Vtctorioug 
Party. 

Majority 
in  Seats. 

Majority  in 
Votes. 

1885 

Liberal. 

158 

564,391  Liberal. 

1886 

Oonserv. 

154 

64,391  Liberal. 

1892 

Liberal. 

44 

190,974  Liberal. 

1895 

Conserv. 

150 

117,473  Conserv. 

1900 

Conserv. 

134 

157,417  Conserv. 

1906 

Liberal. 

856 

901,017  Liberal. 

MEMBERS  RETURNED  BY  A  MINORITY. 

Another  evil  in  our  present  system 
also  affects  all  parties  alike.  Some- 
times, owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
three — or,  as  at  J  arrow  in  July,  1907, 
four — candidates  in  the  field  for  a  single 
seat,  a  man  is  returned  to  Parliament 
who  only  represents  a  minority  of  the 
electors.  This  is  shown  by  several  by- 
elections  during  the  present  Parliament. 
In  June,  1908,  a  Conservative,  Mr.  J.  J, 
Oddy,  was  returned  as  member  for 
Pudsey,  although  he  only  polled  5,444 
votes,  against  a  total  of  6,662  cast  for 
his  two  opponents,  and  out  of  the  15,410 
names  on  the  register.  In  other  words, 
10,000  electors  were  actually  hostile  or 
at  least  indifferent  to  his  candidature. 
The  member  for  another  Yorkshire  con- 
stituency is  in  an  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory position.  In  July,  1907,  at  an  elec- 
tion in  the  Colne  Valley  division  Mr. 
Victor  Grayson,  the  successful  candi- 
date, received  3,648  votes.  His  two 
opponents  together  obtained  6,722  votes, 
and  there  were  11,771  names  on  the 
register.  To  round  off  the  matter  the 
case  of  a  Liberal  member  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  two  instances  must 
suffice. 

A  fairly  simple  remedy  would  be  to 
carry  through  a  scheme  of  redistribu- 
tion similar  to  the  one  passed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1885,  and  to  provide  for  the 
taking  of  a  Second  Ballot  in  cases  where 
no  candidate  received  one-half  of  the 
tot  al  votes  cast.  But  this  would  not  secure 
more  than  a  temporary  settlement 
unless  provision  was  made  for  changes 
to  take  place  automatically  in  cases 
where  the  movements  of  the  population 
had  greatly  increased  or  diminished  the 
number  of  people  in  any  constituency. 
SUGGESTED  REMEDIES. 

The  Second  Ballot,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  would  remedy 
one  admitted  grievance,  but  it  is  not 
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regarded  by  many  competent  observers 
as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  in  September,  1908, 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  referred  in 
a  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, to  "  the  complete  failure  of  the 
Second  Ballots  in  Austria  and  Germany 
to  secure  the  just  representation  of 
political  forces,"  and  also  to  "  their 
universal  condemnation  in  France  "  and 
"their  abandonment  in  Belgium." 
Another  method  of  securing  the  same 
end  is  that  generally  known  as  the 
Single  Alternative  Vote.  By  this  ar- 
rangement a  voter  would  not  only  put  a 
mark  against  the  name  of  his  favourite 
Candidate;  he  would  also  indicate  who 
in  his  opinion  were  the  next  best  repre- 
sentatives for  his  constituency,  marking 
the  names  2,  3,  and  4,  if  necessary. 
Then,  if  when  the  votes  were  counted 
no  candidate  had  obtained  a  clear 
majority,  candidates  low  down  on  the 
list  would  be  removed  from  the  count 
and  the  votes  cast  for  them  would  be 
redistributed  to  the  more  favoured  can- 
didates in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  voters.  In  this  way, 
it  is  claimed,  the  ideas  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters  would  be  certain  to 
prevail. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 
A  solution  of  the  difficulties  may  be 
found  in  adopting  one  of  these  pro- 
posals and  in  grouping  the  country 
into  single-member  constituencies,  each 
containing  a  population  of  60,000  or 
70,000  people,  but  at  present  the  ideas 
of  the  Proportional  Representation 
8ociety  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant. 

This  society  was  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  when  the  Redistribution 
Bill  of  1885  established  the  system  of 
single-member  constituencies,  which 
makes  impossible  the  adoption  of  pro- 

f»ortional  representation  in  parliamen- 
ary  elections.  Its  president  is  Lord 
Avebury,  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  is 
the  chairman  of  its  committee,  which 
pontains  persons  of  such  different  poli- 
tical opinions  as  Sir  William  Anson, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.P.,  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  the  Hon.  Ivor  Guest,  M.P., 
Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  Sir  Felix 
Schuster.  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey, 
Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  Mr.  Harold 
Cox,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wiles, 
M.P.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
society  has  shown  great  activity,  and 
the  aims  of  the  advocates  of  propor- 
tional representation  cannot  be  stated 
better  than  in  its  words.  Its  objects 
are  :— 

(1)  To  reproduce  the  opinions  of  the 
electors  in  Parliament  and 
other  public  bodies  in  their  true 
proportions. 

<2)  To  secure  that  the  majority  of 
electors  shall  rule,  and  all  con- 
siderable minorities  shall  be 
heard. 


m 

(3)  To  give  electors  a  wider  freedom 
In  the  choice  of  representatives. 

(4)  To  give  representatives  greater 
independence  from  the  financial 
and  other  pressure  of  small 
sections  of  constituents. 

Of  the  many  methods  by  which  pro- 
portional representation  is  secured,  it 
must  here  suffice  to  explain  the  one 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
newspaper  press,  was  tested  by  a  mimic 
Ueneral  Election  conducted  bv  the 
society  during  1908.  For  its  operation 
large  constituencies  returning  several 
members  each  are  necessary,  and  the 
system  of  the  Single  Transferable 
Vote  was  put  into  practice.  Each 
elector  has  one  vote  only,  and 
cannot  vote  effectively  for  more  than 
one  candidate.  Confronted  with  the 
voting  paper,  he  puts  1  against  the 
name  of  his  favourite  candidate,  and 
then  if  he  likes  he  may  mark  the  other 
names  with  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c,  in  order  of 
preference.  Then  the  counting  begins. 
The  returning  officer  must  first  fix  the 
quota  of  votes  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful candidate.  In  a  constituency 
returning  three  members  this  will  be  a 
quarter  of  the  votes  polled  plus  one;  in 
a  constituency  returning  six  members 
it  will  be  one-seventh  of  the  votes  plus 
one. 

Then  the  candidates,  if  any,  who  have 
received  the  quota  of  votes  are  declared 
elected,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
all  the  vacancies  will  not  have  been 
filled.  To  do  this  the  surplus  votes  of 
those  candidates  who  have  received 
more  than  the  quota  are  transferred 
in  strict  proportions  to  the  candidate 
marked  2  on  the  voting  papers,  or,  if 
such  candidate  already  has  his  quota, 
to  the  one  marked  3,  and  so  on.  After 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  votes 
the  votes  given  to  candidates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll  are  distributed  on  a 
similar  system  until  the  necessary 
number  of  candidates  have  beea 
elected. 

In  this  way  minorities  would  secure 
representation.  If  seven  members  were 
returned  for  one  constituency  a  mass 
of  opinion  which  consisted  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  electorate  would 
be  able  to  secure  representation.  The 
method,  although  complicated  when 
explained  in  words,  will  prove,  it  is 
claimed,  quite  simple  In  practice.  By 
it  all  votes  are  rendered  effective;  they 
are  used,  not  wasted.  In  the  test  elec- 
tion referred  to  above  it  was  supposed 
that  twelve  gentlemen  were  candidates 
for  a  constituency  returning  five  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  this  number  being 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  by 
the  Proportional  Representation  So- 
ciety. When  the  votes  were  counted 
the  following  was  the  result: — 
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Asqulth,  H.  H   9,042 

Balfour,  A.  J   4,478 

George,  D.  Lloyd  . . . ,   2,751 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay   2,124 

Henderson,  A.   »?„S 

Long,  Walter   672 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh   460 

Shackleton,  D.  J  •  •  •  398 

Burt,  T.    260 

Jones,  Leif  S   J?l 

Smith,  F.  E   164 

Joynson-Hicks,  W   04 

The  final  figures,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process  already  described, 
were : — 

Lloyd  George   3,619 

Asquith   3,617 

JJaliour   3,616 

Burt   3.°53 

Macdoiiaid    2,938 

SOME  OPINIONS  ON  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral 
Reform  commenced  its  sittings  on 
April  1st,  1909,  and  has  already  spent 
much  of  its  time  in  hearing  evidence 
both  for  and  against  the  ideas  of.  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society. 
The  case  against  them  was  voiced, 
among  others,  by  Mr.  J.  Renwick 
fieager,  the  Liberal  registration  agent, 
who  regarded  them  as  unworkable  and 
confusing,  and  as  tending  to  promote 
the  formation  of  small  parliamentary 
groups,  which  would  lessen  the  stability 
of  governments.  Mr.  Seager  prefers 
the  alternative  vote  to  the  Second 
Ballot,  and  appears  to.  think  that  this, 
with  some  scheme  of  redistribution, 
"will  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem.  Two  members  of  Par- 
liament, Mr.  J.  Dundas  White  and  Mr. 
John  M.  Robertson,  who  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  question,  were 
in  general  in  favour  of  proportional 
representation,  but  a  former  member, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Parker  Smith, 
appears  to  be  less  favourable  to  it. 
Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Gales,  of  the  Central 
Conservative  Office,  and  Mr.  John 
Boraston,  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Asso- 
ciation, like  Mr.  Seager,  objected  to 
proportional  representation,  and  the 
weighty  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  con- 
eider  the  question  to  be  one  of  practical 
politics.  Sir  William  Anson,  nowever, 
epoke  in  its  favour,  and  so  did  Mr. 
James  Gibb,  M.P.,  who  urged  that 
under  proportional  representation  elec- 
tioneering costs  would  be  less  than 
they  are  now,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Gul- 
land,  M.P.  Experts  from  France  and 
Belgium  also  gave  evidence,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
Mr.  H,  M.  Hyndman  favoured  the  sys- 
tem, but  with  certain  emendations. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Eversley 
said  that  "  proportional  representation 
would  over-represent  minorities,  sec- 
tions, and  cliques  of  the  electors, '  and 
another  vigorous  opponent  of  these 
proposals  was  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt, 
who,  however,  spoke  only  in  his  private 


capacity  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  I 
Cabinet.    Earl  Grey  spoke  strongly  in  I 
favour  of  proportional  representation,  I 
and  the  officials  of  the  society,  includ- 
ing Lord  Courtney  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  put   in  evidence  on  the 
same  side. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  REFORM. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  Com- 
mission concludes  its  labours  and 
issues  its  report,  but  meanwhile  it  will 
be  well  briefly  to  summarise  the  present 
position  and  prospects  of  electoral 
reform.  In  the  first  place,  a  scheme  of 
reform  is  inevitable  in  the  near 
future.  Secondly,  such  scheme  must  be 
on  democratic  lines |  it  must  include  a 
liberal  extension  of  the  franchise, 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  elections,  an 
a  simplification  of  the  machinery  o: 
registration.  These  are  the  indispen- 
sables;  but  there  is  far  less  certainty 
about  the  methods  which  will  be  adop- 
ted to  secure  a  more  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  The  Second 
Ballot  is  out  of  favour.  Many  electors 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  a 
second  time  to  the  poll  at  the  same 
election.  Its  cost,  also,  would  be  con- 
siderable. The  Referendum  is  hardly; 
practicable  in  this  country;  it,  too/ 
would  be  costly,  and  would  in  th#' 
opinion  of  many  soon  prove  unwork 
able.  Proportional  Representation' 
presents  many  difficulties,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  its  complexities  will  dis- 
courage the  average  voter,  but  a^ 
present  it  seems  to  hold  the  field, 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  tha; 
experienced  officials  of  all  political 
parties  do  not  view  it  with  favour,  ana 
those  who  are  inclined  to  put  these 
opinions  on  one  side  as  representipg 
party  machinery  only  cannot  ignore  the 
views,  the  results  of  long  political  ex- 
perience, of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr» 
Lewis  Harcourt. 

A.  W.  HOLLAND. 

PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
PARLIAMENT 

AND  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
RETURNING  OFFICERS. 

These  reforms  have  long  been 
demanded,  and  on  several  occasions  tnt 
House  of  Commons  has  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  them,  the  last  tim* 
this  was  done  being  on  May  12th,  1909, 
when  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
moved  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Higham,  was  carried 
by  242  votes  to  92.  Successive  Govern- 
ments, however,  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  find  the  necessary  funds, 
which,  allowing  a  salary  of  £300  per 
member,  would  amount  to  £200,000  a 
year  for  this  purpose,  and  a  smaller 
sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  returning 
officers,  an  expense  which  would  not,  of 
course,  be  incurred  every  year. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  pay- 
ment of  members  are  strong.  Without 
it  a  number  of  suitable  men  are  unable 
to  offer  themselves  for  election,  more* 
over,  in  practice,   the    choice  of  con* 
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Stituenciee  is  very  often  limited  to 
those  who  belong  to  a  comparatively 
frniall  and  wealthy  class.  It  may  bo 
urged  that  without  payment  working- 
men  at  present  secure  the  return  of 
fome  of  their  fellows  to  Parliament, 
but  this  is  only  done  at  considerable 
sacrifice,  and  by  the  wealthier  classes 
of  artisans.  It  is  surely  better  that 
the  nation  should  pay  its  representa- 
tives, and  should  thus  allow  to  the 
people  greater  freedom  in  their  choice 
of  members.  It  may  further  be  argued 
that  work  which  is  worth  doing  well  is 
worth  payment.  No  one  expects  civil 
servants  to  work  for  nothing,  and  in 
these  days  the  duties  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  are  quite  as  onerous  as,  and 
more  responsible  than  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  civil  servants.  With 
payment  the  nation  could  fairly 
demand  from  its  representatives  greater 
attention  to  public  business.  Members 
of  the  Government  receive  salaries,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  proceeding 
has  been  detrimental  to  tne  public 
interest. 

In  France  and  other  foreign 
countries  and  also  in  our  Colonies 
Members  of  Parliament  are  paid;  in 
France  Senators  and  Deputies  receive 
1,500  francs  (£600)  a  year  eacli;  and  in 
Canada  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons receive  allowances  of  2,600  dollars 
for  each  session.  Moreover,  this 
necessary  reform  cannot  be  attacked 
as  a  constitutional  innovation,  because 
It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  that  Members  of  the  English 
Parliament  have  not  been  paid. 

The  need  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  returning  officers  Is  still 
more  Imperative  than  that  for  the  pay- 
ment of  members.  The  returning 
officer  and  his  assistants  are  publio 
©facials,  discharging  publio  duties,  and 
their  expenses  should  certainly  be  met 
out  of  public  funds,  not  charged  to 
private  individuals.  The  amounts 
Charged  by  the  returning  officer  are 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  at 
contested  elections  they  often  amount 
to  a  large  sum.  From  a  return  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
August,  1906,  a  few  typical  instances 
may  be  given.  In  the  Wirral  division 
of  Cheshire,  at  the  General  Election  of 
1906,  they  amounted  to  £602,  this  sum 
being  divided  between  the  two  candi- 
dates. In  the  Eskdale  division  of 
Cumberland,  at  the  same  time,  they 
came  to  £730 ;  and  in  the  enormous 
Romford  division  of  Essex  they  reached 
£1,300.  In  the  English  counties  in  1906 
the  returning  officers  charged  alto- 
gether £112,047,  an  average  of  £560  for 
each  contested  election  therein,  and  an 
average  charge  on  each  candidate  of 
nearly  £280. 

For  Scotland  in  1906  these  expenses 
fm^Sn^  to. #22.618 1   and  for  Ireland 

Kingdom  at  the   General    Election  of 

1906  came  to  £206,334. 

This  large  sum  is  at  present  paid 
either  by  individuals  or  is  met  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  political  parties.  In 
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the  former  case  it  means  that  the  can- 
didate must  be  a  man  of  wealth;  in  th* 
Jatter  case  the  power  of  riches  is 
equally  prominent,  because  party  funds 
are  replenished  by  the  gifts  of 
opulent  men  who  aspire  to  a  peerage 
or  a  baronetcy.  Moreover,  the 
member  whose  election  expenses  are 
paid  out  of  the  party  funds  is  apt  to 
■Er  iis  P°sltlon  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able if  at  any  time  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  support  his  leaders.  He  may 
easily  become  a  mere  delegate,  and 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  national 
Interests  being  subordinated  to  party 
ties.  The  only  remedy  for  these  evils 
Is  to  reduce  the  charges  of  returning 
officers  to  the  lowest  amount  compatible 
with  efficiency  and  then  to  make  them 
payable  out  of  public  funds.  If  this 
is  done  a  blow  will  be  struck  at  the 
undue  influence  exercised  bv  men  of 
wealth  in  our  public  life,  which  will 
become  more  and  not  less  pure  as  a 
result  of  the  change. 

CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES. 

The  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practice* 
Prevention  Acts  prescribe  the  nature  of 
certain  offences  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  penalties  in  respect  of 
such  offences.  Corrupt  Practices  include 
Bribery,  Treating,  and  Undue  Influence 
at  elections.  The  penalties  for  these 
practices  include  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  or  a  fine  of  £200. 
and  the  loss  of  certain  civil  rights.  If 
committed  by  a  candidate  he  loses  his 
seat;  if  by  an  agent,  the  election  is 
void,  and  the  candidate  is  disqualified 
for  seven  years. 

Another  corrupt  practice  is  persona- 
tion, and  in  this  case  the  offender  has 
not  the  option  of  a  fine.  If  the  practice 
is  brought  home  to  an  agent  or  candi- 
date the  election  is  void. 

Certain  offences  against  the  Act  are 
described  as  Illegal  Practices  for  which 
the  penalties  are  a  fine  of  £100,  incapa- 
city to  vote,  and  if  these  are  committed 
by  an  agent  then  the  election  may  be 
voided. 

tJnder  this  head  is  included: — 
Payment  or  contract  for  payment 

for  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  or 

from  the  poll; 
Payment  to  an  elector  to  exhibit 

bills; 

Payment  for  a  committee-room  in 
excess  of  those  allowed  by  the  Act; 

Voting  by  prohibited  persons,  and 
publishing  false  statements  of  a  can- 
didate's withdrawal  or  concerning  the 
character  of  a  candidate. 

Besides  these  offences  there  are  cer- 
tain prohibited  acts  described  as  illegal 
payments,  illegal  employments,  and 
illegal  hirlngs,  including :~ 

(1)  Providing  money  for  an  Illegal 
practice  or  illegal  payment. 

(2)  The  employment  of  public  con- 
veyances to  carry  electors  to  or  from 
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the  poll.  (Note. — A  private  carriage 
may  be  lent  gratuitously.) 

(3)  The  payment  for  bands  of  music, 
torches,  flags,  banners,  cockades,  rib- 
bons, or  other  marks  of  distinction. 

(4)  The  employment  of  persona  be- 
yond the  number  allowed. 

(5)  The  use  as  a  committee-rcom  of 
a  room  in  a  house  used  for  the  sale  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor  or  refresh- 
men}  of  any  kind,  whether  food  or 
drink. 

If  any  of  these  offences  should  be 
committed  by  a  candidate  or  an  elec- 
tion agent,  or  a  member  of  the  election 
committee,  the  election  may  be  voided. 

No  expense  may  be  incurred  without 
written  authority  from  the  agent. 

If  the  maximum  expense  is  exceeded 
the  election  may  h6  voided. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
law. 

A  professional  agent  should  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  Acts,  and  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  point  out  to  barristers,  solicitors, 
and  other  professional  men  that  if  they 
aro  reported  as  guilty  of  any  corrupt 
practice,  whether  they  obtain  certificates 
of  indemnity  or  not,  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  must  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Inn  of  Court,  High 
Court,  or  other  tribunal  of  their  profes- 
sion, who  may  deal  with  the  matter  as 
if  the  practice  had  been  misconduct  in 
the  profession. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CORRUPT   PRACTICES  ACTS. 

By  R.  O.  Hawkin. 

(Secretary  of  the  Eighty  Club.) 

The  following  are  some  amendments 
which  might  be  adopted  to  strengthen 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(1)  The  exact  time  when  an  election 
begins  is  at  present  ill-denned,  and  the 
computation  of  election  expenses  is  in 
consequence  a  somewhat  difficult  mat- 
ter. This  can  be  met  by  enacting  that 
all  expenses  incurred  from  a  date  six 
months  prior  to  the  election  shall  be 
Included  in  the  election  accounts,  except 
where  there  has  been  a  previous  elec- 
tion within  such  period,  in  such  case 
the  expenses  should  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  previous  election. 

The  fact  that  candidates  do  not  know 
exactly  when  an  election  may  come 
would  hinder  the  practice  of  '*  salting  " 
constituencies. 

(2)  Provision  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent Indirect  expenses,  by  making  it 
illegal  for  candidates  to  give  political 
h  beanfeasts." 

To  effect  this  a  section  might  be  added 
making  it  a  oorrupt  practice  for  a  can- 
didate or  an  M.P.  directly  or  indirectly 
to  provide  any  money,  meat,  drink,  or 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  any 
elector  in  the  constituency,  excepting  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  social  inter- 
course. . 

To  meet  the  case  of  the  local  philan- 
thropist who  becomes  a  candidate,  and 
whose  subscriptions  are  genuine  and 


regular,  it  might  be  necessary  to  ex- 
clude from  this  section  gifts  made  to 
charities  which  do  not  exceed  the 
annual  average  sum  given  by  the  can- 
didate or  M.P.  for  the  previous  three 
years, 

(3)  The  practice  of  circularising  the 
electorate  with  a  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  electors'  intentions  to  vote 
or  abstain  from  voting  should  be  made 
illegal. 

(4)  Letting,  lending,  hiring,  or  borrow- 
ing conveyances  to  take  voters  to  the 
poll  should  be  illegal,  except  that  voters 
should  still  be  able  to  hire  for;  them* 
selves  publio  conveyances  in  which  they 
could  ride  to  the  poll  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

(5)  Political  clubs  should  not  be  used 
as  commit  tee-room  s  at  an  election. 

(6)  The  difficulty  of  closing  hotels  and 
inns  during  an  election  can  be  mot  by 
simply  making  it  illegal — with  proper 
penalties — to  sell  or  give  any  into 
eating  liquor  whatsoever  on  any 
premises  in  the  constituency  on  an 
election  day. 

(7)  If  a  Judge  reports  that  corrupt 
practices  have  prevailed  extensively  at! 
an  election  no  further  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy  should  be  held  till  after  the 
end  of  the  sitting  Parliament. 

(8)  The  maximum  of  election  expenses 
can  now  be  reduced  owing  to  improved 
means  of  locomotion.  Apart  from  per- 
sonal expenses  and  returning  officer's 
charges  the  maximum  in  both  countie* 
and  boroughs  should  be  £400  for  the: 
first  2,000  electors,  and  £30  extra  for 
each  additional  1,000  electors. 

(9)  The  hours  of  polling  should  be 
extended,  all  elections  should  be  on  the! 
same  day.  and  tne  Returning  Officer's 
oharges  snould  be  paid  out  of  public 
funds.  Statutory  provision  should  t>st 
made  for  securing  to  all  employees  an 
opportunity  of  voting. 

R.  C.  HAWKIN. 


THE  EXCESSIVE  COST  OF 
ELECTIONS. 

By  George  H.  Radford,  LL.B ,  M.P.  j 

The  maximum  of  expenses  fixed  by  the 
Oorrupt  Practices  Act,  1883,  is  too  high, 
and  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  choice 
of  constituencies  to  those  candidates 
who  can  find  a  substantial  sum  of 
money.  While  the  maximum  remains 
what  it  is  a  candidate  will  generally 
spend  up  to  it,  for  his  agent  urges  him 
not  to  run  any  risk  by  saving,  and  hf 
suspects  that  his  opponent  will  epeud 
every  penny  allowed  by  law. 

In  1833  extravagant  and  corrupt  elec- 
tioneering still  prevailed,  but  it  is  now 
extinct  in  most  places.  Moreover,  the 
halfpenny  post  was  introduced  in  1884. 
and  this  largely  reduced  the  cost  of 
elections.  A  candidate  in  a  normal  con- 
stituency of  10,000  voters  who  circu- 
larises the  elector*  three  times  saves 
£62.  10s.  on  this  head  alone.  This  sum  I 
in  ©xoess  of  what  was  contemplated  byl 
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the  Act  of  1883  is  available  for  waste- 
ful expenditure. 

The  London  County  Council  elections 
are  fought  under  the  scale  contained 
in  the  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt 
an*l  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1884,  as 
applied  by  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888.  Under  this  scale,  the  maximum 
expenditure  for  an  L.C.C  constituency 
of  10,000  is  £143.  5s.,  while  the  maxi- 
mum for  a  like  Parliamentary  con- 
stituency is  £620,  exclusive  of  the"  candi- 
dates' share  of  the  Returning  Officer'* 
charges.  Having  fought  elections  in 
London  both  for  the  County  Council 
and  Parliament  I  record  my  deliberate 
Opinion  that  in  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions the  difference  between  the  L.G.O. 
icale  and  the  Parliamentary  scale  is 


largely  thrown  away.  The  Parliamen- 
tary maximum  in  boroughs  should  be 
reduced  by  at  least  one-half. 

In  L.C.C.  elections  the  returning  offi- 
cers' charges  are  paid  out  of  the  rates, 
This  should  also  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Parliamentary  elections. 

GEORGE  EL  RADFORD. 

THE  COST  OF  ELECTIONS, 

The  expenses  of  parliamentary  can- 
didates are  limited  by  statute  and  may 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  vote-g 
on  the  register.  He  must  pay  his  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  returning  officer 
and  may<  spend  £100  on  personal 
expenses,  but  if  he  spends  more  then 
this  sum  he  must  furnish,  a  return 
to  the  returning  officer. 


Exclude  of  tiieM  Items  a  Candidate  m&j  spend 

Joint  Candidates 
in  Boroughs 
returning  two 
members  in  ay 
spend 

In  English 
and  Scottigb 
Coimtlss. 

IB  Irish 
Couu  ti&a 

Im  Boroughs 
retumiug  one 
Member. 

In  a  constituency  not  exceeding  2,000 
registered  electors  

850 
60 

£ 

600 
40 

i 

850 
30 

£ 

525 
45 

For  each  additional  1,000  electors 

fa  EngK7scAomrCourtlsEX'E1'.SM  "  *  C°*!™NCI  «»  W» 

Jn  Boroughs  returning  ona  member     IH 

1  Boroughs  retiirning  two  members  (in  cases  of  a*  joint  rATirfiflft^'r? j '  *  *  *  *  * ' ' ' ' ' ' '  * ' 


Inclusive  of  the  charges  of  returning 
officers  the  Genera!  Election  of  18G6  cost 
1,273  candidates  £1,168,353.  13s.  2d.  This 
figure  doe*  not  include  the  cost  of  un- 
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contested  elections.  The  follow!  ogr 
summary  given  details  of  the  amount 
spent  in  the  three  kingdoms  and  i  s 
cost  per  vote. 


Registered 
Electors* 

I  Total 
expenses. 

Votes 
polled* 

Average  cost  per 
vote  polled* 

SngJand  and  Wales   

5,822,784 
760,401 
691,423 

£096,861 
133,381 
81,615 

4,880,678 
811,850 
158,681 

4/1 
4/6 

Scotland   

ieland  

Total  

7,264,608 

1,166,857 

5,845,104 

In  English  counties  the  average  cost! 
per  vote  was  5s.  Id.,  but  in  the  boroughs  i 
it  was  only  3s.  Id.     Several  members 
However,  including  Mr.  Thomas  Sum- 
nerhell,    at    Sunderland,    Mr.  Alfred 

Emmott    and    Mr.    J.  A.  Bright,  at 
Oldham,  Mr.  G,  H,  Roberts  at  Norwich, 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  at  Leicester* 
and   Mr,    James   Parker   at  Halifax* 
secured  votes  at  less  than  Is.  each. 

B^hv'JIn^ff!8  f10*  ^4staf*ffy  maximum  and  the  figures  below  show  the  actual  amount 
pent  by  candidate*  in  gome  typical  constituencies  at  the  General  Election  of  1906. 


Buckinghamshire,  Wycombe 

fissex,  Walthamstow   

incomsbire,  Brigg .... 

^tshire,  Wilton   .  .  . 

Hamorgaiishire,  Southern  \, 

«rmingbam,  West  

lackney,  North  [  [ 

>eda,  West  

lidlothian   

Aberdeen.  South  !!!!!!** 

tiitrim,  Mid  

)oblin,  St.  Stephen's*  Green 


Number  of 
Registered 
Elector*. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  of 
aany  case*  it  is  exceeded,  and  immunity 


15,050 
85,321 
11,737 
8,632 
20,541 
12,483 
11,334 
18,618 
15,711 
12,080 
7,337 
8,816 


Max.  of  expenses 
allowed  (exclusive 

of  returning 
officer's  charges). 


£1,490 
2,690 
1,250 
1,070 
1,790 
680 
650 
860 

M30 

680 
740 
560 


Amount  actually  spent 
(exclusive  of  marring 

_  puicer's  charges)  by 

Successful 


Candidate. 


£1,439 
1,859 
1,237 
1,162 
M76 
631 
553 
551 
1,197 
864 
661 
444 


Defeated 
Candidate. 


£1,472 
2,079 
1,134 
1,052 
1,724 
679 
422 
7C5 
883 
498 
471 
487 


^xpciuiiture  allowed  is  generally  approached  very  closely  :  iu 
lor  this  proceeding  must  be  obtained  from  the  Courts  oi  La  vr» 
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PEOPLE'S  SUFFRAGE. 

By  Rosalind  Nash. 

The  acceptance  of  representative 
government  seems  to  imply  the  prin- 
ciple of  adult  suffrage.  To  shut  out 
any  class  of  persons  from  voting, 
whether  it  be  women,  married  women, 
or  the  poorer  men,  is  to  admit  the 
right  of  part  of  the  community  to  con- 
trol the  lives  of  the  rest  without  con- 
sulting them.  Nor  does  anyone  attempt 
to  justify  the  present  electoral  qualifi- 
cations. It  is  not  easy  to  show  that  the 
value  of  the  rooms  occupied  and  the 
nature  of  the  resident's  relation  to  the 
landlord  are  good  reasons  for  giving 
or  withholding  representation,  and  to 
those  who  believe  women  to  be  respon- 
sible human  beings  sex  is  just  as  ir- 
relevant. So  far  all  is  fairly  plain 
sailing. 

People  hardly  understand  that  poverty 
still  disfranchises  men  in  large  num- 
bers. The  long  period  of  qualification 
shuts  out  workmen  who  move  from 
place  to  place  as  their  work  leads 
them,  and  their  movements  largely 
depend  on  the  state  of  trade.  Bad  times 
also  directly  disqualify  large  numbers 
of  workmen.  In  large  industrial 
towns  depression  of  trade  causes  homes 
to  be  broken  up,  and  lodgings  to  be 
taken  instead  of  houses.  The  unem- 
ployed workman  resorts  to  the  Poor 
Law  stoneyard:  this  again  disfranchises 
him.  If  he  falls  into  arrears  of  rates, 
the  effeot  is  the  same.  In  such  cases 
men  are  disfranchised  exactly  at  the 
time  when  they  need  the  vote  most. 
Unemployment  and  insufficient  employ- 
ment are  perhaps  the  most  pressing  of 
industrial  questions,  and  it  is  a  mani- 
fest injustice  and  hindrance  to  reform 
that  those  who  suffer  from  them  should 
have  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
forfeiting  the  power  to  vote. 

THE    WOMAN'S  CASE. 

Womanhood  suffrage  is  the  more  im- 
portant half  of  adult  suffrage,  and 
the  woman  wno  asks  for  adult  suffrage, 
as  do  almost  all  the  leading  women 
connected  with  the  labour  movement, 
has  a  far  stronger  case  even  than 
the  man  who  wants  it  as  a  means 
of  complete  representation  for  men. 
Property  and  tenancy  may  serve  as 
rough  tests  of  citizenship  for  men;  in 
the  case  of  women  they  are  absurdly 
inappropriate.  There  is  no  direct  way 
Of  giving  really  effective  representa- 
tion to  .women  except  adult  suffrage. 
Let  us  test  it  by  two  classes  of  women 
who  need  representation — the  women 
wage  earners  and  the  married  working 
women.  An  unmarried  woman  of  the 
working  class  has  not  usually  a  dwel- 
ling to  herself,  and  she  is  too  poor  to 
qualify  under  the  lodger  franchise, 
even  if  she  "could  satisfy  the  revising 
barrister  in  other  respects.  The 
married  working  woman  is  rarely  the 
"occupier,"  in  the  legal  sense,  of  the 
family  dwelling;    she  cannot  vote  as 


her  husband's  lodger,  and  the  joint 
occupation  franchise  is,  generally 
speaking,  closed  to  her  by  the  qualifica- 
tion of  £10  for  each  occupier,  since  the 
mean  rents  of  working-class  houses  in 
the  principal  provincial  towns  are  con- 
siderably under  £20  a  year. 

The  position  of  wives  would  put 
the  poorer  women  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage under  the  existing  electoral 
law.  Any  married  woman  inhabiting 
a  house  worth  £20  a  year  or  more 
might  be  made  a  voter  if  her 
husband  would  and  could  induce 
the  landlord  to  accept  her  as  joint 
tenant.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Parlia- 
ment would  delegate  the  power  of 
giving  or  refusing  votes  on  such  a 
scaler  Surely  not.  But  if  it  did,  the 
results,  especially  in  the  rural  con- 
stituencies, that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
constituencies,  would  be  most  serious  to 
Liberalism.  No  agricultural  labourer's 
wife  could  get  the  vote,  on  account  or 
the  low  rents  of  cottages,  and  for  the 
same  reason  working  women  in  rural 
districts  would  not  get  the  lodger 
franchise,  while  every  well-to-flo 
woman  would  have  the  chance  of  get-l 
ting  the  vote  in  one  way  or  another,! 
subject,  in  the  case  of  wives,  to  the! 
approval  of  the  husband  and  the  laud- 
lord. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS. 

The  preponderance  of  women  in  the' 

population  of  the  British  Isles  gives, 
rise  to  one  objection,  and  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  in  all  the  countries 
where  women's  suffrage  has  been 
granted  women  join  the  existing 
political  groups,  as,  indeed,  they  have 
already  done  in  the  various  political 
societies  of  our  own  country.  There  is 
no  very  serious  danger  that  the  Prim- 
rose League  will  unite  with  the 
Women's  Labour  League  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  the  subjection  of  meri 
or  anything  else. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  tcj 
adult  suffrage  is  the  fear  that  a  very 
low  class  of  the  population  will  receive 
an  increased  influence.  Those  who  are 
afraid  of  "the  Public-house  Vote,"  as 
it  is  called,  hardly  seem  to  realise  that 
the  people  they  are  afraid  of  are  in  a 
very  small  minority.  Moreover,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  loafers  and  semi- 
criminals  from  voting  now,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  they  are 
represented  in  a  very  high  proportion 
to  their  small  numbers.  The  idea  that 
the  proportion  at  present  unrepresented 
belongs  mainly  or  largely  to  the  lowest 
class  is  utterly  fantastic.  By  far  the 
largest  class  in  the  nation  is  the  com- 
fortable working  class,  which  in  Lon- 
don, according  to  Mr.  Booth's  figures, 
accounts  for  51  "5  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  "  loafers  and  semi-criminals  "  are 
•9  per  cent.,  and  the  total  "  in  comfort  " 
are  69  3  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  great  mass  of  those  at  present 
excluded  from  the  vote  are  prosperous 
or  fairly  prosperous  people. 
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USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Buxton,  C.  Roden.  Electioneering  Up  to 
Date.   (1906.)  (Francis  Griffiths.)  Is.  net. 

Fraser,  H.  The  Law  of  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions and  Election  Petitions.  (1906.) 
(Butterworth.)    15s.  9d. 

Jelf,  E.  A.  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  at 
Elections,  and  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mon Law  of  Agency.  (Sweet  &  Maxwell.) 
7s.  6d. 

King,  J.  Electoral  Reform  :  An  Enquiry  into 
our  System  of  Parliamentary  Represen- 
tation. (Fisher  Unwin.)  (1908.)  2s.6d.net. 

Lushington,  S.  G.,  and  Coltman,  F.  J. 
Ward's  Practice  at  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions, and  the  Law  Relating  Thereto. 
(1906.)    (Butterworth.)  9s. 

Parker  on  Elections.    (Knight.)    81s.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Constituencies  (Electors,  &c), 
United  Kingdom.    (Wyman.)  2£d. 
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Richards,  H.  0.,  and  Emanuel,  M.  R.  The 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention 
Acts,  1883  and  1895,  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1885.  (Jordan.)  3s.  6d.  net. 
Rogers  on  Elections.  (Stevens.)  Vol.  1.— 
Registration.  (1897.)  (Ed.  by  M.  Powell.) 
21s.  Vol.  2— Parliamentary  Elections  and 
Petitions.  (1906.)  (Ed.  by  C.  Willoughby 
Williams.)  21s.  Vol.  3.— Municipal,  &c, 
Elections  and  Petitions.  (1906.)  (Ed.  by 
C.  Willoughby  Williams.)  21s. 
_  r,  J.  R.  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
at  Parliamentary  Elections.  (Liberal 
Publication  Dept.)  (1909.)  2s.  net. 
Seager,  J.  R.  Notes  on  Registration.  (1908.) 
(Liberal  Publication  Dept.)  (1909.)  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Woodings,  W.  Conduct  and  Management  of 
Parliamentary  Elections.  (Liberal  Publi- 
cation Dept.)   3s.  6d. 


PARTY  ORGANISATIONS. 


I.— LIBERAL. 
LIBERAL   CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

41,  Parliament    Street,  Westminster. 
S.W.        Telegrams :     "  Animation, 
London.    Telephone  :  2119  Victoria. 

President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  As- 
auith,  M.P.  Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  A.  Pease,  M.P.  Hon.  Secretary  :  Sir 
Robert  Hudson.  Hon.  Treasurer :  Jesse 
Herbert.  Legal  Adviser:  Sir  Henry 
Paget  Cooke. 

•  The  Liberal  Central  Association  is  the 
official  organisation  and  head-quarters 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  maintains 
the  necessary  offices  for  the  Chief  Whip 
of  the  party  and  for  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Association. 

The  Chief  Liberal  Whip  is  ex-officio 
Chairman  of  the  Association.  An 
Executive  and  a  General  Committee  are 
elected  yearly. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Asso- 
ciation is  four  guineas,  which  may  be 
compounded  for  by  a  single  payment 
of  fifty  guineas. 
NATIONAL   LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

(Founded  in  1877.) 

42,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster, 
8.W.  Telegrams  :  "Liberalise/'  Lon- 
don.   Telephone:  2131  Victoria. 

President:  Sir  William  Angus.  Chair- 
man of  Committee:  Sir  Edward  Evans. 
Treasurer:  Frank  Wright.  Secretary: 
Sir  Robert  Hudson.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary :  Frank  Barter. 

The  Federation  is  a  union  of 
Liberal  Associations,  The  constitution 
of  the  Federation  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  An  Executive  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  officers  with  not  more  than 
twenty  other  members  (Members  of 
Parliament  and  women  being  ineligible), 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee at  its  first  meeting  in  each  year. 

(2)  A  General  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee, 
together  with  representatives  of  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  and  all 
Liberal  Members  of  Parliament;  each 


Liberal  Association  representing  the 
whole  of  a  Parliamentary  constituency 
appointing  three  members,  and  Asso- 
ciations other  than  those  representing 
an  entire  constituency  appointing  one 
member. 

(3)  A  Council,  consisting  of  the  officers 
and  Executive  Committee,  together  with 
representatives  of  each  of  the  Federated 
Associations  and  all  Liberal  Members 
of  Parliament,  each  Liberal  Association 
representing  the  whole  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary constituency  appointing  one  mem- 
ber for  every  thousand  electors  or 
fraction  of  one  thousand  electors,  and 
Associations  other  than  those  represent- 
ing an  entire  constituency  appointing 
members  not  exceeding  three  for  any 
one  Association. 

HOME   COUNTIES  LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 

(The  Home  Counties  Division  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation). 
42* «  £arIi,ament    Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.    Telegrams  :  "  Aggressive,"  Lon- 
don.   Telephone:  642  Victoria. 

President :  Earl  Carrington,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.  Chairman  of  Executive  Com 
mittee:  Noel  Buxton.  Hon  Secretary 
Capt.  Clive  Bigham,  C.M.G.  Treasurer  • 
Capt.  The  Hon.  H.  8.  Stanhope,  R.N. 
Secretary:  W.  M.  Crook.  Assistant 
Secretary  :  John  Clarke. 

The  Home  Counties  Liberal  Federa- 
tion is  the  head-quarters  organisation 
for  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  following 
eleven  counties:  Bedfordshire,  Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Essex.  Hamp- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

SCOTTISH  LTBERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H  As- 
quith,  K.O.,  M.P.  Chairman  of  General 
Council:  George  Green,  J. P.  Hon 
Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gulland.  M.P. 
Eastern  Section— 95,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh.  Telegrams:  "Organise," 
Edinburgh.    Telephone:  2025. 
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Hon.  Secretary  :  James  Falconer,  M.P. 
Secretary  :  A.  D.  Wood. 
Western  Section— 7,  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow.  Telegrams  :  m  Libera!,"  Glas- 
gow,   Telephone:  4445  National;  690 
Corporation. 

Hon.  Secretary :  R.  Montgonierie,  J.P. 
Secretary  :  William  Webster. 

The  Scottish  Liberal  Association  is  a 
Federation  of  all  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tions of  Scotland.  Liberal  Peers  and 
Members  for  Scotland  are  all  honorary 
members  of  the  Association,  while  all 
the  office-bearers  are  elected  annually. 
The  annual  subscription  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  honorary  members  is  not  less 
than  one  pound,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  who  pay  less 
sums,  the  amount  of  the  subcription 
being  entirely  optional. 

Y   CYNOHOR  RHYDDFRYDIO 

CENHEPLAETHOL  CYMREIG 
(Welsh  National  Liberal  Council.) 

Osborne  Chambers,  Pontypool. 
Telegrams :  Walter  Hughes,  Pontypool. 
.Telephone:  P.O.  7. 
President :  The  Rfc.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George,  M.P.  Vice-president :  W.  Brace, 
M.P.  Treasurer:  Ohas.  E.  Breese. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee :  The 
Lord  St.  Davids.  Secretary  :  Walter  H. 
Hughes. 

The  above  Council  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  Liberal  orga- 
nisations in  the  constituencies  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  and  from  the 
Welsh  Women's  Liberal  Association. 
The  Council  consists  of  about  750  dele- 
gates, and  has  an  Executive  of  about 
60,  called  the  National  Executive. 

NATIONAL   REFORM  UNION- 

(Founded  1864.) 
Central  Office:  50,  Haworth's  Buildings, 

Cross  Street,  Manchester.   Telegrams  : 

"  Politics,"  Manchester. 
London    Office:    10,    Adelphi  Terrace, 

W.C.  Telephone  No. :  7360  Central. 
President :  Lord  Weardale.  Chairman 
r,f  Executive  Committee:  J.  Herbert 
Thewlis.  Hon.  Secretary  :  H.  J.  Ogden. 
Treasurer :  George  Rhodes,  K.C.  Secre- 
tary :  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 

Objects :  (1)  The  dissemination  of 
political  knowledge,  and  the  further- 
ance  of  Liberal  organisation,  especially 
in  the  county  constituencies.  (2)  The 
promotion  and  agitation  of  any  leading 
question  which  an  important  section  of 
the  Liberal  Party  may  from  time  to 
time  place  before  the  nation,  and  in 
regard  to  which  it  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  move  and  instruct  public 
opinion. 

LIBERAL  LEAGUE. 

20,  Queen   Anne's   Gate,  Westminster, 
S.W.    Telegrams :  "  Adherent/'  Lon- 
don.   Telephone :  278  Victoria. 
President :  (Vacant.)    Vice-presidents  : 
The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.;  The 
Rt.     Hon.     Viscount  Wolverhampton, 
G. O.S.I. ;    The    Rt.    Hon.    Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Bt..  M.P.;    The  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B. 
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Haldane,  M.P.     Treasurer:  Sir  Robert 
Perks,    Bt.,    M.P.      Hon.  Secretaries: 
ik.  M'    ^^toiU    U  V  '>    F-  Freeman- 
Toomas,  M.P.    Secretary:  W.  Allard. 
<  LiDeral  League  was  formed  in 

1902  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to- 
gether, with  a  view  to  common  action, 
those  who  approved  of  the  policy  ex- 
pounded by  Lord  Rosebery  at  Chester- 
field, and  in  the  belief  that  upon  those 
lines  progress  could  best  be  made  with 
that  practical  Liberalism  which  the 
conditions  of  the  day  urgently  required. 
Lord  Rosebery  was  President  of  the 
League  from  its  foundation  until  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  when  he  resigned  his 
office. 

LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 
42'  o  Parliament  Street,  Westminster, 
S.vv.  Telegrams:  *' Publicola,"  Lon- 
don.   Telephone:  861  Victoria. 

Vhwrnan :  The  Rt.  Hon.  Russell  Rea, 
M.P.  Treasurer:  Sir  Robert  Hudson. 
Secretary:  Charles  Geake.  Assistant 
Secretary :  John  Henderson. 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department 
is  under  the  combined  auspices  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Liberal  Central  Association. 

The  "Liberal  Magazine"  is  published 
monthly,  at  an  annual  subscription  of 
five  shillings  post  free,  and  is  an  indis- 
pensable record  for  all  Liberal  speakers, 
workers,  and  canvassers. 

The  Department  is  prepared  to 
supply,  on  moderate  terms,  five  sets  of 
Lantern  Lectures  (with  slides).  Several 
of  the  Lectures  are  new,  dealing  with 
current  political  questions.  All  are 
brightly  and  attractively  written,  and 
are  well  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Liberalism. 

Specimens  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets, 
lists  of  Election  and  Registration 
Forms,  and  catalogues  of  publications, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42, 
Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

NORTHERN  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

Pilgrim  House,  Pilgrim    Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

(Established  1882.) 
Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Telegrams  :  "  Enelsee,"  London. 

Telephone  (4  lines) :  3700  Victoria. 

President  of  the  Club  and  Chairman 
of  General  Committee :  Earl  Carring.ton, 
K.G.,  G.O.M.G.  Vice-Chairmen  of  General 
Committee:  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle,  F.S.I. ; 
Henry  Bleasby,  J.P.  Chairman  of  Poli- 
tical Committee  :  Capt.  the  Hon.  Fitzroy 
Hemphill,  L.C.O.  Vice-Chairmen  i  Robert 
Steven ;  A.  F.  Murison,  LL.D.  Secretary  i 
Donald  Murray. 

The  Club  is  the  recognised  head- 
quarters of  the  party  for  dinners,  re- 
ceptions, &c,  and  also  for  affording 
active  Liberals  of  all  ranks,  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  opportunities  for 
social  and  political  intercourse.  It  pro- 
vides the  accommodation  of  a  firat-claas 
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hotel  at  much  less  than  hotel  charges. 
There  are  140  bedrooms. 

The  Gladstone  Library  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  reference  libraries 
in  thjB  United  Kingdom. 

The  annual  club  subscription  is  six 
guineas  for  town  and  three  guineas  for 
country  members.  The  rates  for  junior 
members  are  respectively  two  guineas 
and  one  guinea. 

EIGHTY  CLUB 

3,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 

Telegram  3  :  "  Octuaginta,"  London. 

Telephone .»  4745  Eolborn. 
President:  The  Rt,  Hon.  ft.  B.  Eal- 
dane.    K.O.,    M.P.      Treasurer:    J.  C. 
SwinDurne-Hanham.     Secretary :  R.  0. 
Hawkin. 

The  "  Eighty "  Olub  was  originally 
formed  in  the  year  '80,  shortly  before 
the  General  Election  of  that  year,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  Liberal  educa- 
tion, and  of  stimulating  Liberal  orga- 
nisation, especially  with  reference  to 
the  election  which  was  shortly  to  take 
place. 

Committees  of  local  organisations  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  (1)  the  subject  preferred; 

(2)  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  meeting! 

(3)  the  number  of  persons  the  hall 
holds;  and  (4)  the  probable  number 
present.  A  series  of  meetings  can  be 
arranged  for  if  desired.  No  fee  is 
charged. 

Members  are  elected  either  by  the 
Committee  or  by  the  Olub  at  a  general 
meeting,  but  no  one  is  eligible  for  elec- 
tion by  the  Olub  at  a  general  meeting 
who  is  more  than  40  years  of  age. 

The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea, 
and  tbe  entrance  fee  is  one  guinea  for 
candidates  under  25,  two  guineas  for 
candidates   between   25   and   30,  four 

fuineas  for  candidates  between  30  and 
5,  six  guineas  for  candidates  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  40,  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  those  over  40. 

NEW    REFORM  CLUB. 

10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

Telephone :  7360  Central. 

President :  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith. 
Chairman  :  Lord  Weardale.  Vice-Chair- 
man :  John  A.  Hobson.  Eon.  Treasurer  i 
Henry  J.  Wilson,  M.P.  Hon.  Secretary : 
Arthur  O.  Rymonds,  M.A. 

The  object  of  the  New  Reform  Olub  is 
to  provide  those  members  of  the  Liberal 
and  Progressive  Party  (men  and  women) 
who  desire  an  active  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  advanced  Liberal  principles 
with  an  opportunity  for  social  inter- 
course, for  the  consideration  of  current 
political  questions,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  political  work.  Opposition  to 
Imperialism  and  Militarism,  and  the 
support  of  freedom  and  justioe  in  the 
treatment  of  subject  races,  form  special 
objects  of  the  Club. 


WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

133,  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Telegrams    "  Equality,''  London. 
President:   The  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  N. 
Gladstone.      Chairman:    Mrs.    W.  P. 
Byles.    Secretary ;  Miss  E.  E.  Page. 

The  Women's  National  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation (established  in  1893)  is  a  union 
of  local  Liberal  Associations  and  of 
individuals  desiring  to  co-operate  with 
on^e  another,  and  with  the  National 
Lioeral  Federation,  for  the  furtherance 
or  Liberal  thought  and  Liberal  policy, 
which  naturally  includes  just  legisla- 
tion for  women,  and  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  children. 

WOMEN'S  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

124,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Telegrams :  "  Propaganda,"  London. 

Telephone  i  870  Victoria. 

President:  The  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
Hon  Secretaries :  Mrs.  Broadley  Read 
and  Lady  Bamford-Slack.  Secretary : 
Miss  Margaret  Bunney. 

The  Federation  has  670  affiliated 
branches  and  an  approximate  aggre- 
gate membership  of  94,700. 

LIBERAL  SOCIAL  COUNCIL. 

92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
President:     Lady    Allendale.  Hon. 
Secretary  :  Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton.  Secre- 
tary :  Miss  M.  M.  Wills. 

SCOTTISH  WOMEN'S 
LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

7,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

Telegrams :  "  C/o  Liberal,"  Glasgow, 
Telephone  :  4445  National ;  690  Post  Office. 

President:  The  Lady  Pentland.  Vice- 
Presidents  :  Mrs.  Falconer ;  Miss  Camp- 
bell. Eon.  Secretaries :  Miss  M.  Cun- 
ningham i  Mrs.  Swan.  Hon  Treasurer: 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Beith.  Secretary :  Miss 
Alice  Younger,  M.A. 

The  Federation,  formed  in  1891,  con- 
sists of  organisations  of  Liberal  women 
numbering  not  less  than  twenty-five 
members,  and  of  any  Liberal  Associa- 
tion which  has  admitted  women  to  its 
membership.  Liberal  women  in  any 
district  where  there  is  no  local  Women's 
Liberal  Association  may  also  join  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  YOUNG 
LIBERALS. 

447,  Strand,  W.C. 

President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Run- 
clman,  M.P.  Chairman  of  Council: 
0.  W.  B.  Prescott,  Esq.,  B.A.  Han. 
Treasurer :  Oswald  Partington,  E«q„ 
M.P.  Secretary  :  J.  Aubrey  Rees,  Esq. 

All  young  men  and  women  in  agree- 
ment with  the  objects  of  the  League 
are  eligible  to  become  members,  upon 
the  acceptance  of  their  application  by 
the  Committee. 

The  League  has  f  September,  190'")  150 
branches  in  London  and  the  orovinoea. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  LEAGUE. 

President  i  0.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P. 
Chairman:  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  Bart, 
gen.  Secretary  t  J.  E.  Dobton.  Hon. 
Treasurer:  A.  J.  Johns.  Head  Office: 
S7  and  58,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W-0. 


Objects:  (1)  Adult  Suffrage;  (2)  Auto- 
matic Registration  with  a  threo 
months'  qualification'  (3)  One  "Vote* 
One  Vote j  (4)  Official  Expenses  of  Elec- 
tions to  bo  defrayed  from  State  Funds) 
(6)  Second  Ballot j  (6)  Payment  of  Menv 
bers;  (7)  Extinction  of  the  Hereditary 
Principle  in  the  Legislature. 


II.    FREE  TRADE  8?  TARIFF  REFORM  ORGANISATIONS. 


COBDEN  CLUB. 

Oaxton  House,  Tothill  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Chairman  of  Committee  :  The  Rt.  Hon 
Lord  Welby.  Treasurer:  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Russell  Rea,  M.P.  Secretary:  J.  A. 
Murray  Macdonald,  M.P. 

The  Oobden  Club  was  founded  In  1866, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  those  eoonomio 
and  political  principles  with  which 
Oobden's  name  is  associated.  The  Olub 
is  always  ready  to  place  information  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliamentary  candi- 
dates who  are  supporters  of  Free  Trade 
principles.  The  annual  subscription  is 
one  guinea. 

THE   FREE   TRADE  UNION. 

Head  Office:  8,  Victoria  Street,  West* 
minster,  S.W.  Telegram$  :  "Reliable," 
London.  P.O.  Telephone:  1094  Vic- 
tori*. 

Oity  Office:  3,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.G.  Nat.  Telephone:  9006  London 
Wall. 

President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Arnold  Moy- 
ley.  Treasurer :  Alfred  Mond,  M.P, 
Hon.  Secretaries:  0.  E.  Mallet,  M.P.: 
Captain  Olive  Bigham,  C.M.G,  General 
Secretary :  Q.  Wallace  Carter. 

The  Free  Trade  Union  is  an  associa- 
tion independent  of  party,  founded  to 
promote  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  Free  Trade. 

During  1908  it  held  educational  cam- 
paigns in  147  districts,  conducted  2,943 
meetings,  and  distributed  4,145,195 
pamphlets  and  leaflets. 


FINANCIAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION 

18,  Hacklns  Hey,  Liverpool. 

President  i  B.  K,  Muspratt,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Treasurer:  Washington  0.  Raw. 
lins.  Secretary:  J.  W.  S.  Callie.  Assis- 
tant Secretary  i  W.  Lyon  Blease,  LL.M. 

Established  in  April,  1848,  to  advocate 
economical  government,  just  taxation, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

A  subscription  of  five  shillings  and  up- 
wards entitles  a  member  to  the  various 
publications  of  the  Association,  includ* 
ing  the  "  Financial  Reform  Almanaok 
and  Year  Book." 

WOMEN'S   FREE  TRADE  UNION. 

Chairman  of  Committee ;  Mrs.  Har* 
oourt.  Hon.  Treasurer!  Mrs.  Franols 
Aoland.  Hon.  Secretaries  :  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  and  Lady  Bamford-Slack,  8, 
Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.  Th$ 
Union  is  entirely  non-party,  and  in» 
eludes  amongst  its  Executive  Commit' 
tee,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Members, 
members  of  all  political  parties.  Mem* 
bers  of  Council  pay  a  minimum  annual 
subscription  of  one  guinea;  member* 
subscribe  at  leasx  five  shillings,  and 
associates  one  shilling  annually. 

TARIFF   REFORM  LEAGUE. 

Secretary :  T.  W.  A.  Bagley,  7,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

IMPERIAL   TARIFF  COMMITTEE. 

Secretary :  0.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  3fc> 
Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 


III.    LABOUR  &  SOCIALIST  ORGANISATIONS. 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

(Labour  Representation  Committee.) 

28,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Chairman:  J.  Keir  Hardie.  M.P; 
Secretary :  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P. 

The  Labour  Party,  which,  from  1900 
to  1906,  was  known  as  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee,  is  a  federa- 
tion consisting  of  Trade  Unions,  Trades 
Councils,  Socialist  Societies,  Local 
Labour  Associations,  and  Co-operative 
Hocieties 

The  LR.C.  was  formed  in  February, 
1900,  to  form  a  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent group  in  Parliament,  with  its  own 
Whips  and  its  own  policy  on  Labour 
questions. 

Executive,  1909-10:  W.  C.  Robinson 
(United  Textile  Factory  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation), 699;  Ben  Turner  (General 
Union  of  Weavers  and  Textile  Workers). 
689;  J.  R.  Clynes  (Qasworkers'  and 
G  enexal  _  Labourers'  _ jJnlonJA  _J>£ 8 1  JB. 


Walsh  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Miners'  Federation),  631;  J.  J.  Stephen- 
son (Amalgamated  Society  of  Engl* 
neers),  645  j  Arthur  Henderson  (Friendly 
Society  of  Ironfounders),  524;  W. 
Walker  (Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners).  619:  Walter  Hudson  (Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants). 
600;  John  Hodge  (British  Steel 
Smelters),  485;  G,  H,  Stuart  (Postmen1* 
Federation),  386;  H.  Orbell  (Dock. 
Wharf.  Riverside,  and  General  Workers* 
Union),  379.  The  Trades  Council  and 
Local  Labour  Party  section!  W.  Bare- 
foot. Socialist  section:  J.  Keir  Hardly 
Philip  Snowden,  and  B.  R.  Pease. 

THE   INDEPENDENT   LABOUR  PARTY, 
National     Administrative  Council, 

1009-10.— Chairman :  F.  W.  Jowett,  M.P.; 
Treasurer :  T.  D  Benson;  J.  R.  Clynes, 
M.P. ;  Geo,  Lansburyj  Miss  Mary  Mac- 
Arthur:  W.  0.  Anderson;  T.  McKerrell: 
EevA  W.  E.  Molh  Ban  Bilftyi  .Leonard 
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Hall:  R.  0.  K.  Ensor?  J.  H.  Belcher;  W. 
Field;  W.  Williams;  J.  M.  McLachlan; 
H.  R.  Stockman. 

General  Secretary  :  Francis  Johnson, 
23.  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 

The  Membership  is  open  to  all  Socia- 
lists who  endorse  thfc  principles  and 
policy  of  the  Party,  are  not  members  of 
either  the  Liberal  or  Conservative 
Party,  and  whose  application  for  mem- 
bership is  accepted  by  a  branch. 

Object.— The  object  of  the  Party  is  to 
establish  the  Socialist  State,  where  land 
and  capital  will  be  held  by  the  com- 
munity and  used  for  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  and  where  ther  exchange 
of  commodities  will  be  organised  also 
by  the  community  so  as  to  secure  the 
highest  standard  of  life  for  the  indi- 
ridual.  In  giving  effeot  to  this  objeot  it 
•hall  work  as  part  of  the  International 
Socialist  movement. 

Each  of  the  Divisional  Areas  elects 
one  member  to  the  National  Adminis- 
trative Council  of  the  Party  (the 
N.A.O.),  the  four  remaining  members  of 
the  N.A.O.,  together  with  the  Chairman 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Party,  being 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

On  March  1st,  1909,  there  were  887 
branches. 

THE   FABIAN  SOCIETY. 

Executive  Committee,  1909-10:  Miss 
Mabel  Atkinson;  H.  Granville  Barker; 
Dr.  Ethel  Bentham;  Hubert  Bland;  Dr. 
P.  Lawson  Dodd;  R.  C.  K.  Ensor;  Dr.  L 
Haden  Guest;  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam; 
Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins;  Aylmer  Maude; 
L.  G.  Ohiozza-Money  j  Miss  M.  Murby; 
Edward  R.  Pease;  Mrs.  Pember  Reeves; 
Aid.   W.   Sanders;    Clifford  D.  Sharp; 


G.  Bernard  Shaw;  Mrs.  Bernard  Shawj 
George  Standring;  Sidney  Webb;  Mrs. 

H.  G.  Wells.  Secretary  :  E.  R.  Pease,  3, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

Basis  and  Aims. — "  The  Fabian  Society 
consists  of  Socialists.  It  therefore  aims 
at  the  reorganisation  of  society  by  the 
emancipation  of  land  and  industrial 
Capital  from  individual  and  class  owner- 
ship, and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the 
community  for  the  general  benefit.  In 
this  way  only  can  the  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  of  the  country  be 
equitably  shared  by  the  whole  people/' 
Figures  for  


Year  ending, 


March  31st,  1905 
„       „  1906 
„      „  1907 
„  1908 
„  1909 


No.  of 
Members. 


784 
885 
1,267 
2,015 
2,462 


Income. 


£792 
£1,009 
£1,397 
£2,535 
£3,429 


SOCIAL   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 
21a,  Maiden  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  W.Q. 

Secretary  :  H.  W.  Lee.  Treasurer :  J. 
F.  Green. 

Formed  in  1882  as  the  Democratic  Fede- 
ration to  organise  the  working  class  for 
political  aetion,  having  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  capitalist  society  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Socialist  Com- 
monwealth, in  which  all  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange 
should  be  social  property,  and  used  In 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  S.D.P.  has  at  present  over 
250  branches,  and  a  membership  of 
16,000.  Its  chief  organ  is  Justice, 
edited  by  H.  Quelch. 


IV.    UNIONIST  ORGANISATIONS. 


CONSERVATIVE   CENTRAL  OFFICE. 

Principal  Agent:  J.  Percival  Hughes, 
fit.  Stephen's  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

LIBERAL    UNIONIST  COUNCIL. 

President:  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
II. P.  Secretary :  John  Boraston,  6, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NATIONAL    CONSERVATIVE  LEAGUE 

Secretary  :  F.  H.  Eelton,  9,  Broughton 
Eoad,  Thornton  Heath. 


NATIONAL  UNION  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Secretary  :  Thomas  Cox. 
St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS   FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Secretary :  George  Brown,  2,  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

PRIMROSE  LEAGUE, 

Chancellor :  Lord  Desborough.  Vice- 
Chancellor :  G.  Lane  Fox. 
64,  Viotoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W 


i.r.For!  furtner  information  about  political  organisations  see  the  invaluable 
Liberal  Year  Beck  for  1910,  published  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department. 
USEFUL  BOOKS. 


Barnett,  8.  A.  and  H.  Practical  Socialism: 
Essay3  on  Social  Reform.  (Longmans ) 
(1884.)  6s. 

Bax,  E.  Belfort.     The  Ethics  of  Socialism. 

(Sonnenschein.)    (1393.)    Is.  9d. 
Blatchford,  R.     Merrie  England.  (Clarion 

Press.)     (1894.)  3d. 
Flint,  R.     Socialism.     (1894.)    8s.  net. 
ttonner,  E.  C.   K.      The  Socialistic  State. 

(1895.)     (8cott  Publishing  Co.)     2s.  6d. 


Hardie,  J.  Keir.   From  Serfdom  to  Socialism. 

(Allen.)    (1907.)    Is.  net. 
Headlam,  Rev.  8.  D.    The  Socialist's  Church. 

(Allen.)    Is.  net 
Hlrsch,   M.      Democracy    versus  Socialism. 
(Land   Values   Publication  Department.) 
(10010    6s.  6d. 
Hunter,  R.   Socialists  at  Work.  (Macmillan,) 

(1908.)    8s.  6d.  net. 
Jaures,  Jean.    Studies  In  Socialism.    (I  L  P. 
Publication  Dept.)    Is.  aet. 
See  also  136 
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SOCIALISM  IN  1909. 

By  Philip  Skowden,  M.P. 

The  year  1909  has  shown  a  striking  advance  in  the  numerical  strength  of 
Socialist  organisations  and  in  the  spread  of  Socialist  thought.  The  Independent 
Labour  Party  is  the  chief  British  Socialist  body.  Its  financial  year  ends  witn 
the  month  of  JPebruary,  and  at  the  end  of  February,  1909,  the  number  of  local 
branches  of  tne  party  was  887,  the  number  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1908 
being  735.  Since  February  of  this  year  the  progress  of  the  organisation  has 
proceeded,  33  new  branches  having  been  formed  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  new  year. 

The  financial  test  is  usually  the  best  indication  of  the  stability  of  a 
political  organisation.  The  local  branches  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
afftliate  with  the  central  body  on  the  basis  of  a  monthly  contribution  of 
one  penny  per  member.  These  affiliation  fees  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
financial  year,  1909  (from  March),  have  realised  a  sum  of  £530,  as  compared 
with  a  sum  of  £518  £or  the  corresponding  months  of  1908.  The  Independent 
Labour  Party  has  just  inaugurated  a  National  Press,  the  intention  being  for 
the  party  to  do  its  own  printing,  which  is  very  considerable.  Its  weekly  organ 
is  the  11  Labour  Leader,"  and  it  also  publishes  a  monthly  review,  "The  Socialist 
Review,"  which  was  launched  last  year,  and  which  has  established  a  firm 
position  in  periodical  literature.  The  Publication  Department  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Labour  Party  is  an  extensive  concern,  literature,  chiefly  in  the  form  or 
pamphlets,  being  sold  through  the  branches  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  a  year. 

The  British  Socialist  movement  as  represented  by  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  is  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party;  and  the  Parliamentary  candidates 
promoted  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party  are  run  under  the  endorsement 
of  the  Labour  Party.  Four  bye-elections  have  taken  place  during  the  year  1909. 
In  which  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  have  been  put  forward  as 
candidates.  In  two  of  the  four  cases  the  candidature  was  financed  by  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  but  in  the  third  case  (Taunton)  by  the  Fabian 
Society,  and  in  the  fourth  case,  that  of  Atteroliffe,  the  candidate,  though 
an  old  and  active  member  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  was  put  forward 
by  one  of  the  trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party.  In  the  last 
mentioned  case  the  candidate  was  returned,  but  in  the  three  other  cases,  Taun- 
ton, Croydon,  and  Bermondsey,  the  Socialist  candidate  was  not  successful. 

The  Fabian  Society  has  increased  its  membership  during  the  year  from 
2,015  to  2,462.  There  are  now  3$  provincial  branches,  besides  seven  confined 
to  the  universities.  As  noted  above,  the  Society  has  this  year  definitely 
embarked  on  active  political  work,  having  financed  the  candidature  of  Mr. 
Frank  Smith  at  Taunton,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  Labour  candidate  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  bye-election  now  pending. 

Daring  the  year  there  has  been  much  evidence  forthcoming  of  the  spread 
of  Socialist  opinion  among  the  Christian  churches.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Free  Church  Congress  at  Swansea  in  March  last,  a  meeting  of  ministers 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  formation  of  a  Free  Church 
Socialist  Society.  Over  200  ministers  attended,  the  Society  was  formed,  and 
it  has  met  with  much  success,  branches  having  already  been  established  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  formation  of  this  Socialist  Society  inside 
the  Free  Churches  was  much  resented  by  a  few  individuals,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  form  a  Free  Church  Anti-Socialist  League.  The  attempt  met  with 
practically  no  response,  and  very  soon  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Society  had  merged  with  the  Anti-Socialist  Union. 

The  Church  Socialist  League,  which  is  confined  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  reports  great  activity  and  progress  during  1909.  It  was  much  in 
evidence  during  the  Church  Congress  week  at  Swansea,  and  the  members  of 
the  League  who  were  there  have  reported  that  they  were  much  impressed  by 
the  general  sympathy  with  Socialist  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglican 
clergy  who  were  there  assembled.  Not  only  is  Socialism  permeating  the 
churches,  but  Socialist  Societies  are  springing  up  in  commerce.  During  the 
year  a  Commercial  Travellers'  Socialist  Society  has  been  formed,  and  its  chief 
method  of  work  is  the  lending  of  small  libraries  of  Socialist  books  to  hotels, 
and  the  publication  of  leaflets  on  Socialism  from  the  business  point  of  view. 

Socialist  thought  and  policy  in  Britain  is  in  a  state  of  evolution. 
Hitherto  its  propaganda  has  been  almost  exclusively  of  the  popular  kind.  In 
its  speeches  and  literature  the  appeal  has  been  chiefly  to  the  working  classes 
to  band  themselves  together  politically  in  order  to  effect  their  economic 
emancipation*  The  Socialist  movement  has  grown  in  numbers  more  rapidly 
than  its  adherents  have  understood  the  vastness  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  which  are  involved  in  the  application  of  the  Socialist  theory.  Men 
have  been  brought  into  the  active  work  of  political  parties  who  have  had  no 
m^YiouAjaxp^rienofi  or  irainiiig*  ^JEheix^n&wlz^imhiheA  And  jery_ Aimlz 
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preh ended  ideas  of  democracy  have 
given  them  a  political  self-importance 
an^  authority  which  they  were  not 
trained  to  properly  discharge. 

This  is  a  condition  which  at  one  time 
or  another  is  reached  by  every  demo- 
cratic   movement.     The  Independent 
Labour  Party  came  to  the  crisis  of  that 
disease  in  the  early  part  of  1909.  The 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Party,  which 
was  held   at  Edinburgh   last  Easter, 
was   marked   by   sensational  happen- 
ings,  which   were   the   result  of  the 
divergent  ideas  which  were  at  work  in 
the  party.    The  old  policy  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party    had    been  to 
make  a  democratic  political  party  bv 
bringing    together    existing  working- 
class    movements,   and   gradually,  by 
education  and  experience,  to  evolve  a 
great  Socialist  Party.  The  Socialism  ef 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  Is  not 
Dogmatic,  nor  is    its   policy   cne  of 
isolation  or  exciuslveness.      The  new 
element  in  the  party,  which  was  repre- 
sented mainly  by  the  young  men  who 
have  joined  during  the  boom  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  attached  far 
more  importance  to  a  shibboleth  than 
to  a  principle,  and  more  importance  to 
anideal  than  to  a  practical  reform. 

The  internal  conflict  between  the  oI4 
and  the  new  elements  in  the  partv  had 
become  so  intolerable  that  the  four 
national  members  of  the  Executive  of 
the  party  resigned  their  executive  posi- 
tions. These  men  were  Mr.  J.  Keir 
gardie  MP,  Mr.  J.  R.  MaeDonald, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  and  Air 
J.  Bruce  Glasier.  the  editor  of  the 
party  s  organ,  44  The  Labour  Leader." 
All  these  men  were  ex-chairmen  of  the 
party,  one  or  other  of  them  having 
occupied  the  position  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  party  in  1893. 

The  step  was  taken  with  the  obiect 
of  bringing  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  to  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
of  enforcing  obligation  upon  its  mem- 
bers to  be  loyal  to  the  policy  of  the 
party.  The  four  ex-members  of  the 
Executive  still  remain  members  of  the 
par*I-  aPd  tafe«  a  very  prominent,  but 
unofficial  part  in  its  activities.  The 
record  of  progress  since  Easter  seems 
to  show  tnat  the  party  is  recovering 
from  the  internal  dissensions  which 
last  year  were  somewhat  acute.  It  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  difficulty 
will  not,  in  one  form  or  another,  recur, 
for  internal  troubles  seem  to  be  the 
heritage  of  democratic  parties. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIALISM  ABROAD 


*n7J?e.  Gt0Ty  oi  Socialism  abroad  during 
1909  is  a  very  encouraging  one.  The 
Congress  of  the  German  Socialist  Party 
was  held  in  September  at  Leipzig,  and 
tn«  Executive  Committee  gave  a  strik- 
ing report  on  the  position  of  Socialism 

o«E«m«pire-  •  Th«  Darty  numbers 
over  633,000  paying  members,  who  are 
organised  In  3,281  local  branches;  of 
these  62,269  are  women.  The  leading 
Socialist  daily  newspaper  in  Berlin,  the 
tfiJ^rnwart8'  has  dailv  circulation  of 
16M00.  and  it  made  last  year  ft  pet 


profit  of  £5,100.  In  addition  to  this 
the  .central  body  publish  an  illustrated 
comic  weekly  and  a  weekly  scientific 
review. 

Before  the  elections  for  the  Saxon 
and  Baden  Diets,  which  have  just  been 
held,  the  number  of  Socialist  deputies 
In  the  several  States  was  as  follows: 
Bavaria  20,  Hamburg  19,  Bremen  18, 
Wurtemberg  15,  Baden  10,  Saxe-Coburg 
7,  Lfibeck  6,  Saxe-Meiningen  6,  Schwarz- 
gurg,  5,  Saxony  i.  The  elections  for  the 
State  Parliaments  for  Saxony  and 
Baden  were  held  during  October,  and 
the  Socialists  have  won  such  astound- 
}?M  7ictories  that  the  dread  of  the 
Red  Peril "  is  before  the  German 
bureaucracy  onco  more.  In  Baden  the 
Socialist  deputies  have  been  increased 
from  10  to  20,  and  the  Socialist  vote 
shows  an  increase  of  35,351.  while  the 
Catholic  and  Liberal  votes  showed  con- 
siderable decline.  In  the  first  ballots 
111  Saxony  16  Socialists  were  definitelv 
elected,  while  in  53  out  of  the  5?  seats 
which  went  to  a  second  ballot  the 
Socialists  went  to  the  poll.  The  ques- 
tion of  taxation  was  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  great  increase  in 
the  Socialist  poll. 

The  last  German  Socialist  Congress 
showed  a  gradual  change  of  opinion  in 
the  direction  of  Revisionism,  The 
newer  school  of  Socialist  thought  is  not 
dogmatic  or  Marxian,  but  conciliatory 
and  possibilist.  The  fight  between  the 
Revolutionary  Marxians  and  tp.e  Re- 
visionists has  been  going  on  for  ten 
years,  and  it  has  been  at  times  waged 
with  much  bitterness.  Although  the 
Leipzig  Congress  in  October  made  no 
definite  departure  from  the  previous 
policy,  it  was  very  manifest  that  the 
Revisionist  policy  had  recently  made 
great  headway.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  spread  of  trade  unionism,  which 
by  its  struggles  to  succeed  has  learnt 
the  value  of  practicability. 

In  Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Finland,  in 
Sweden,  in  Austria,  in  Greece,  in  Den- 
mark there  have  been  elections  during 
the  year  which  have  shown  the  onward 
march  of  Socialism.  The  elections  took 
place  in  Italy  last  May,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Socialist  members  of  Parliament 
was  increased  from  26  in  the  old  to 
42  io  the  new  Parliament.  These 
figures  do  not  really  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Socialist  advance,  for  at 
the  second  ballots  the  Republicans  and 
Radicals  combined  against  the 
Socialists.  In  August  last  three  by- 
elections  took  place,  and  the  Socialists 
carried  all  three,  raising  their  Parlia- 
mentary membership  from  42  to  44,  one 
of  the  seats  being  to  replace  a  Socialist 
French  Socialists  have  been  excited 
during  the  year  as  to  their  policy  at 
the  coming  General  Election.  There 
has  been  a  rather  acute  outbreak  of 
anti-Parliamentarism,  led  by  Herve 
At  the  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party 
held  at  Easter  the  two  sections  came 
into  vigorous  contact.  The  Herve  sec- 
tion, the  insurrectional, "  though 
small  m  numbers,  are  a  source  of  con- 
siuerabis..  irritation    to    the  Jaures 
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party.  The  main  Question  discussed  at 
the  Congress  was  whether  Socialist 
candidates  who  were  at  the  bottom  or 
the  poll  at  the  first  ballots  should  with- 
draw from  the  second  In  orde*  to  im- 

Srove  the  chances  of  the  Radicals  in 
efeating  the  Clerical  and  Nationalist 
reactionaries.  No  definite  deoision 
was  reached,  the  groups  being  left  to 
take  what  action  they  might  thin* 
best.  This  means  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  will  be  an  under stanaini 
with  the  Eadicala  at  the  second  pail< 
On  the  defeat  of  M.  Clernenceata, 

§riand,  a  fermer  member  of  the  Socialist 
arty,  became  Premier.  A  Socialist 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Paris 
Municipal  Council. 

The  Dutch  Socialists,  owing  partly 
to  internal  differences,  did  not  at  the 
elections  this  year  gain  the  Parliamen- 
tary representation  to  which  their 
numbers  entitle  them.  They  increased 
their  total  vote  on  the  first  ballots 
from  65,743  in  1§05  to  62.793  in  1909,  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent-  The  Socialist 
vote  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast.  The  t)anish  elections 
took  place  in  June,  and  all  the  old 
Socialist  members  were  returned, 
although  the  party  did  not  win  any 
new  seat.  There  was,  however,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of 
Socialist  votes;  the  figures  have  risen 
from  76,566  in  1906  to  92,727  this  year. 
The  Socialist  vote  has  risen  at  every 
successive  election  since  1879,  when  it 
was  767. 

At  the  elections  in  Norway  held  in 
October  the  Sooialist  vote  showed  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  on  that 
of  three  years  ago.  In  Bergen,  StayaG- 
ger,  and  IKristiansand  the  Sooialist 
vote  was  by  far  the  highest  of  any  one 
party. 

Finland  holds  a  premier  position  in 
the  march  towards  Socialism.  Last 
May  a  General  Election  was  held,  and 
the  Socialists  returned  84  members  out 
6}  a  total  Parliamentary  strength  of 
200.  They  polled  336,659  votes  out  of  a 
total  number  cast  or  844,615,  The 
Socialist  vote  showed  a  gain  of  26,577 
on  the  Socialist  poll  of  1908. 

The  Socialist  movement  does  not 
appear  to  make  much  headway  in  the 
United  States.  The  Socialists  made  a 
splendid  fight  in  the  Presidential  elec 
lion  last  year.  They  confidently  antici- 
pated that  their  recorded  poll  would 
show  a  60  per  cent,  increase  on  the 
previous  Socialist  vote  at  a  Presidential 
election.    The  final  figures  were  pub- 


lished in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
and  it  was  then  stated  that  Mr.  Debs, 
the    Socialist   candidate,    had.  polled 


447,65t  votes,  a  comparatively  small  in 
crease  on  the  previous  poll  of  402,000. 
The  explanation  of  the  slow  progress 
of  Socialism  in  America  Is  said  to  be 
the  composite  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  alien  methods  by  which 
Socialism  is  propagated,  and  its  an- 
tagonism to  Trade  Unionism. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  in  a 
summary  form  the  figures  as  to  the 
prcs-snLXaxliamentarx  strength  of  the 


Sooialist  parties,  affiliated  to  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau,  and  also  the 
total  Sooialist  tote  at  the  last  elections. 
The  figures  are  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau  in  his  circular  for  October.  1909. 
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Socialist  Vote. 


8,268,068 
842,100 

&,oo5 

1.041,94$ 
492,210 
92,648 
29,060 
447,651 
886,896 
1,120,000 
82,494 
888,885 
4$,000 
76,000 
100,000 


Year  of 
Election. 


J.  Ramsay.     Labour  and  the 
(Allen.)    (1907.)   Is.  net. 
J.  Ramsay.    Socialism.  (Jack.) 


The  Independent  Labour  Party  in 
Britain  has  22  candidates  in  the  field 
for  the  General  Election.  There  will, 
altogether,  be  about  70  candidates  of 
the  Labour  Party,  which  is  affiliated 
to  the  International  Socialist  Party. 

PHILIP  SNOWDEN. 

USEFUL  BOOKS — con. 
Jowett,  F.  W.    The  Socialist  and  the  City. 

(Allen.)    Is.  net. 
Kropotkin,    Prince    Peter.      Mutual  Aid. 

(Heinemann.)    (1004.)   8s.  6d. 
Levy,  J.  H.,  and  Bax,  E.  Belfort.  Socialism 

and  Individualism.    (King.)    2s.  6d. 
Macdonald,  Ramsay.      Socialism  and 

Society.  (I.L.P.  Publication  Dept.)  (190G.) 

IS.  net. 
Macdonald, 

Empire. 
Macdonald, 

(1907.)  Is.  net. 
Mackail,    J.    W.      Socialism    and  Politics. 

(flammersmith  Publishing  Company.)  Id. 
Mallock,  W.  H.    A  Critical  Examination  of 

Socialism.    (Murray.)  (1908.)    Is.  net. 
Marx,  Karl.    Capital,  and  Critical  Analysis 

of  Capitalistic   Production.  (Glaisher.) 

(1887.)   10s.  6d. 
Smith,  H.  LI.     Economic  Aspects  of  State 

Socialism.     (Simpkin  Marshall.)  (1887.) 

8s.  6d. 

Snowden,  E.  The  Woman  Socialist.  (Allen.) 
(1907.)    Is.  net. 

Snowden,  P.  The  Socialist's  Budget.  (Allen.) 
(1907.)   Is.  net. 

Strachev,  J.  St.  Loe.  The  Problems  and 
Perils  of  Socialism.  Letters  to  a  Work- 
ing Man.    (Macmillan.)    (1908.)  6d. 

Vanciervelde,  E.  Collectivism  and  Industrial 
Evolution.  (I.  L.  P.  Publication  Depart- 
ment.)   (1907.)    Is.  net. 

Webb.  8.  Socialism  in  England.  (Sonncn 
scheln.)     (1890.)     2s.  6d. 

Wells,  H.  G.  New  Worlds  for  Old.  (Con- 
stable.)   (1908.)  6s. 

Modern  Socialism.  Edited  by  R.  C.  K. 
Ensor.    (Harper.)    (1907.)    5s.  net. 

Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism.  (Scott  Publish- 
ing Co.)  Is. 

Fabian  Tracts.  (Bound  in  one  vol.)  (Fabian 
Society.)   is.  6d. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  TIMES, 

Parliament  and  the  People. 

By  J.  HOWARD  B.  MASTERMAN,  M.A. 
This  book  comprises  the  four  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association.    It  is  a  companion 
rolume  to  "The  House  of  Commons,"  issued  last  year. 

Published  in  two  styles — Limp  cloth,  similar  to  Social  Service  Series, 
Is.  net ;  Cloth  Boards,  1s.  6d.  net.    Postage  3d. 

A  REFORMER'S  HANDBOOK. 

New  Zealand  and  Us  Politics* 

By  PERCY  A.  HARRIS,  B.A.,  L.C.C. 
The  following  subjects  are  dealt  with  t — Licensing,   Industrial  Arbitration,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  The  Land,  Woman's  Suffrage,  State  Trading,  The  Tariff,     The  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Reformer's  library. 

Cloth,  1s.  net ;  Paper,  6d.  net.    Postage  2d. 

Seven  Handbooks  on  Social  Questions. 

Edited  by  PERCY  ALDEN,  M.P. 

Invaluable  to  every  Student  of  Social  Problems. 

1.  Housing. 

By  PERCY  ALDEN,  M.P.,  and  E.  E.  HAYWARD,  M.A. 

2.  The  Health  of  the  State. 

By  GEO.  NEWMAN,  M.D. 

3.  Land  and  the  Landless. 

By  GEO.  CADBURY,  Jun.,  and  TOM  BRYAN,  M.A. 

4.  The  Unemployable  and  the  Unemployed. 

By^  PERCY  ALDEN,  M.P.,  and  E.  E.  HAYWARD,  M.A. 

5.  Sweating. 

By  EDWARD  CADBURY  and  GEORGE  SHANN,  M.A. 

6.  Child  Life  and  Labour. 

By  MARGARET  ALDEN,  M.D. 

7.  Poverty. 

By  WILL  REASON,  M.A. 

Cloth  Limp,  1s.  net ;  Cloth  Boards,  1s.  6d.  net. 

The  ^ise  and  Progress  of  Poverty  in 
England,   by  w.  g.  wilkins,  j.p. 

Cloth  Limp,  6d.  net;  Paper  Wrapper,  3d.  net. 

HEADLEY  BROTHERS, 

&ISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT.  LONDON, 
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A   NATIONAL  UNIVEESITY. 

SECTION  V. 

THE  NEW  IRELAND. 

By  James  O'Bonovan. 


L — NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY »  A  LIBERAL 
TRIUMPH. 

A  review  of  the  position  in  Ireland  in 
1909,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
initiation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a  Liberal 
policy  of  reform  destined  to  have  the 
most  far-reaching  results,  discloses  a 
state  of  things  satisfactory  in  itself 
and  foreshadowing  bright  prospects, 
both  intellectual  and  material,  in  the 
future. 

In  1869  Gladstone  set  out  to  establish 
religious  equality  in  Ireland  by  dis- 
establishing the  Anglican  Church.  In 
1909  a  Liberal  Administration  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  work  begun  forty 
years  earlier  by  successfully  establish- 
ing a  National  University,  free  from 
tests,  but  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, in  1873,  came  to  grief  in  trying 
to  solve  the  University  question;  on 
November  1st,  1909,  a  National  Univer- 
sity, under  Liberal  auspices,  came  into 
existence  in  Ireland,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  parties.  What  was 
thought  to  be  impossible  a  few  years 
ago  has  been  accomplished  with  ease 
by  Mr.  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Liberal  Cabinet. 

Ireland  is  now  admirably  equipped 
in  the  matter  of  University  facilities. 
There  is  provision  for  Catholics  in  a 
National  University;  a  Belfast  Univer- 
sity, to  which  a  Protestant  Commission 
has  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  a  Chair  of  Philosophy;  and  Dublin 
University  (Trinity  College)  with  its  fine 
traditions  for  scholarship,  has  acquired 
additional  strength  through  an  ar- 
rangement with  Magee  College,  Derry. 

Disestablishment  has  proved  an  un- 
disguised blessing,  and  as  a  spiritual 
institution  the  Church  of  Ireland— as 
it  is  now  known — was  never  in  a  higher 
position  than  it  is  to-day.  It  has  no 
clergyman  "  passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a  year,"  as  wealthy  England 
has,  and  if  there  are  no  very  wealthy 
livings,  neither  is  there  one  without  a 
living  wage.  Religious  rancour  some- 
times shows  itself  in  a  corner  of 
Ulster,  but  even  there  asperities  are 
dying  down,  while  in  the  rest  of  Ireland 
the  relations  between  Roman  Catholics, 
Nonconformists,  and  Anglicans  are 
certainly  not  less  cordial  than  is  the 
case  in  England. 

There  is  also  associated  with  the  year 
1909  in  Ireland  the  inauguration  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Scheme  by  the  Liberal 
Government.  In  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  the  pensions  been  a 
greater  boon  than  in  the  peasant  homes 
of  Ireland,  and  there  is  the  best  reason 
to  hope  that,  even  if  the  Poor  Law 
system  is  not  abolished  by  law,  the 
j&sjoaionfl  jyill    practically  abolish  it 


before  many  years.  This  is  how  _ 
Old  Age  Pensions  paid  in  Ireland  in 
1909  compare  with  a  year's  cost  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  indoor  and  outdoor: — 

Old  Age  Pensions   £2,296,000 

Poor  Law  Relief    1,048.000 

Thus  the  pensions  in  one  year  are 
more  than  double  the  whole  cost  of 
Poor  Law  relief! 

In  the  condition  of  Ireland  as 
whole  there  are  several  satisfactory 
features  marking  the  passage  of  the 
year  1909.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
a  long  year  there  has  been  a  gain  in 
the  population  through  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  and  emigration  com- 
bined. It  is  a  small  gain,  but  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

In  1909  there  was  also  reported  an 
increase  ia  the  marriage  and  birth 
rates  and  a  decline  in  the  death  rate, 
especially  in  consumption,  thanks  to 
the  crusade  headed  by  the  Countess 
Aberdeen.  There  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  cases  of  drunkenness.  To  the 
Gaelic  League,  which  is  pursuing  a 
very  active  campaign  in  the  work  of 
reviving  the  Irish  language  and  litera- 
ture, is  due  great  credit  for  its  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Temperance. 

As  regards  the  Irish  Language,  it  is 
now  taught  in  3,G47  National  Schools 
out  of  a  total  of  8,468,  and  in  these 
schools  the  best  attendance  on  record 
was  reached  in  the  school  year  1908-9. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Ireland  of 
1909  is  in  a  more  hopeful  position  than 
it  has  occupied  In  our  time,  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  centuries.  The  intellectual 
and  industrial  revival  movements  are 
securing  enthusiastic  support,  and  the 
real  foundation  of  Irish  prosperity — 
the  land  in  the  secure  possession  of 
more  than  half-a-million  small  holders 
— affords  the  fairest  outlook  for  the 
happy  future  of  a  peasantry  who  have 
had  to  undergo  hardships  and  trials 
without  a  parallel,  perhaps,  in  Western 
Europe. 

II. — SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

In  a  more  detailed  survey,  Small 
Holdings  claim  the  first  attention,  and 
in  view  of  the  newly-declared  policy  of 
the  Tory  Party  to  advocate  for  England 
a  system  of  Small  Holdings  on  the 
peasant  proprietary  basis,  as  in  Ire- 
land, the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Irish  system  was  established  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  Irish  Small  Holdings  may  be 
traced  to  the  legislation  of  the  English 
Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  which  killed  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  Ireland.  While  the 
Protestant  workers  were  able  to 
emigrate  the  Catholics  were  driven  to 
rely  solely  on  the  land  for  subsistence. 

Long  before  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation—from X791.  to  be  exact—mem- 
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bers  of  that  faith  exercised  the  fran- 
chise in  Ireland,  though  they  were  not 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  was  practically  dominated  by 
the  landlord  interest.  Under  the  Irish 
franchise  system  known  as  the  "  Forty 
Shilling  Freeholders,"  landlords  who 
wished  to  exercise  political  influence 
were  able  to  oreate  votes  by  breaking 
up  their  land  into  small  holdings,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  these  hold- 
ings the  greater  number  of  votes  cast 
at  the  bidding  of  the  proprietors.  What 
made  such  a  scheme  possible  was  the 
capacity  of  a  very  large  population  to 
subsist  on  so  proline  a  crop  as  the 
potato  was  before  the  famine  of  1847. 

The  "  Forty  Shilling  Freeholders/' 
who  were  regarded  by  their  landlords 
as  mere  slaves  for  voting  purposes,  and 
who  were  evicted  wholesale  whenever 
they  rebelled,  enjoyed  tne  franchise 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  in  1829.  It  was  their  revolt  in 
County  Clare,  bf  electing  Daniel 
O'Connell,  which  forced  the  passing  of 
that  measure,  and  one  of  the  prices 
paid  for  it  was  their  disfranchisement. 
A  supplementary  Act  raised  the  pro- 
perty qualification  in  Ireland  from  £3 
to  £10,  and  the  Irish  electorate  was 
reduced  at  a  stroke  from  200,000  to 
26,000. 

But  though  the  small  holders  were 
disfranchised  the  system  remained,  and 
before  the  famine  Ireland  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  9,000,000,  so  that  it  was 
then  almost  literally  true  that  M  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man." 
It  was  not  the  excess  of  population 
which  caused  the  famine  when  the 
potato  crop  failed  in  1846,  but  the  fact 
that  the  people  were  dependent  on  the 
potato  alone  as  an  article  of  diet. 
There  was  abundance  of  corn,  but  that 
was  exported  in  order  to  find  money  to 
pay  the  landlords  their  rent.  While 
the  people  were  dying  of  hunger  and 
famine  fever  in  hundreds  of  thousands, 
in  one  year  foodstuffs  to  the  value  of 
£45,000,000  were  exported  from  Ireland  I 
After  the  famine  a  widespread  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  small  holdings  by 
large  farms  and  cattle  ranches.  It 
partially  succeeded,  especially  in  Con- 
naught,  with  the  result  that  the  people 
were  driven  into  the  bogs  and  moun- 
tains; but  after  sixty  years'  experience 
it  is  found  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
system  of  small  holdings,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  old  holders  are  now 
being  brought  back  to  the  ranches  by 
Government  action. 

When  the  Irish  system  is  being  held 
np  to  England  as  an  example  these 
facts  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as 
another  and  very  vital  circumstanoe, 
namely,  that  the  small  holders  in  Ire- 
land have  always  been  responsible  for 
buildings,  improvements,  Ac. 

It  was  to  protect  the  holders  from 
having  their  improvements  confiscated 
by    their    landlords    that  Gladstone 
na-ffed  his  first  Land  Act  in  1870:  but  j 
that  m£aaurftfailejjLan.d  After.  Jtha  Landi 


War  of  1879-1880  Gladstone  passed  his 
great  Act  of  1881,  which  established  the 
holder's  right  to  fixity  of  tenure  at  a 
fair  rent,  estimated  by  a  State  tribunal. 
From  this  Act,  which  merely  estab- 
lished by  law  the  right  of  the  holder  to 
the  property  which  he  had  himself 
created,  the  subsequent  Tory  Land 
Purchase  Acts  sprung  naturally  and 
inevitably. 

Notwithstanding  famine  decimation, 
the  cruel  "  clearances  "  by  the  landlords 
which  followed,  and  the  numerous 
evictions  (accompanied  by  confiscation 
of  improvements)  which  took  place 
down  to  1881,  the  small  holders  or 
Ireland  displayed  a  wonderful  tenacity 
in  face  of  desperate  difficulties  They 
still  number  nearly  600,000,  and  of 
these  about  440,000  hold,  no  more  than 
30  acres  each.  The  progress  being  made 
in  converting  tnem  into  proprietors,  on 
the  basis  Of  terminable  annuities  to 
the  State  (which  they  pay  with  the 
utmost  punctuality),  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  num- 
ber of  purchasers  under  the  various 
Acts,  with  the  amount  of  the  loans  and 
the  average  price  per  holding  down  to 
June  30th,  1909 : — 

Acts.  Purchasers.  Loans.  Average. 
1885-88  ..  25,367  ..  £9,980,000  ..  £393 
1801-90  ..  46,811  ..  13,139,000  ..  280 
1903       ..  242,317    ..    80,140,000    ..  330 


Totals..  314,495  .,£103,269,000 


£328 


Included  under  the  Act  of  1903  are 
164,457  purchasers  who  have  come  to 
terms  with  their  landlords,  but  on 
whose  behalf  the  loans  have  not  yet 
been  actually  advanced,  owing  to 
money  market  considerations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  numbers  given,  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  had  placed,  or 
were  in  process  of  placing,  on  March 
31st,  1909,  15,726  purchasers,  at  a  cost 
of  £2,252,000.  It  remained  for  the 
Liberal  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  of  1909  to  remedy  the  break- 
down of  the  financial  side  of  the  Tory 
Act  of  1903,  and  to  provide  a  large  sum 
of  money  annually  for  settling  the 
"  congests  "  on  vacant  land. 

When,  then,  small  holdings  in  Eng- 
land are  advocated  on  the  Irish  basis, 
the  two  outstanding  particulars  in 
which  Ireland  differs  entirely  from 
England  are: — 

(1)  That  small  holders  were  already 
on  the  Sand  in  Ireland;  and 

(2)  That  all  holders,  small  and  large, 
effected  their  own  Improvements,  and 
were  recognised  as  proprietors  thereof 
when  purchase  operations  commenced. 

III.— AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 
Another  and  most  beneficent  measure 
introduced  by  the  Liberal  Government 
early  in  1885.  and  adopted  and  carried 
by  the  Tories  later  in  the  year,  was 
the  Labourers*  Act  for  Ireland,  and  the 
working  of  that  Act  and  subsequent 
amending  Acts  has  likewise  a  bearing 
on  the  small  holdings  policy  of  the 
Toriea  on  a  pjrancl&tary  basis. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 


It  is  natural  that  In  a  country  like 
Ireland,  where  about  three-fourths  of 
the  holdings  are  under  30  acres  in  ex- 
tent, there  is  not  a  great  scope  for 
agricultural  labourers,  since  the  farmer 
himself  or  members  of  his  family  en- 

fuge  in  farm  work.  In  this  connection 
he  census  taken  by  the  Irish  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1908  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  In  that  year  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  farm  work  was 
as  follows: — 
Farmers  (and  lads  over  14)  577,292 

Regular  Hired  Hands    184  084 

Temporary  Hands    109  987 

Women  (and  girls  over  14). .    112  995 


Total  ,   084  358 

Tims,  at  the  time  of  tne  enumeration 
pearly  a  million  persons  were  engaged 
tn  farm  work  in  Ireland,  only  184,084 
$f  whom  were  farm  hands  in  regular 
«mplovment  throughout  the  year. 

In  1885  the  Irish  labourer  lived  in 
« wretched  hovel  and  he  depended  for 
the  regular  food  supply  of  his  family 
on  a  potato  patch  paid  for  by  labour 
a*  i£°  farnx>r  occupying  the  l*nd. 
At  the  rery  best  it  was  a  precarious 
state  of  existence. 

^fTa  scourers'  Act  empowered  Boards 
?£<  *a £dians— there  were  no  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  until  1898— to  borrow 
money  from  the  Government  for  erect- 
ing cottages,  with  plots  of  half-an-acre 
in  extent  attached,  for  agricultural 
labourers,  and  to  levy  rates  for  the  re- 
payment  of  the  loans.  A  subsequent 
A°t  empowered  the  local  authority  to 
extend  the  cottage  plot  to  an  acre. 
Owing  to  cumbersome  and  costly  pro- 
cedure the  original  Act  was  not  availed 
of  as  widely  as  it  was  required,  except 
in  the  Midlands  and  the  South  of 
Ireland,  but  where  it  was  enforced  it 
created  a  wonderful  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
xrisn  Local  Government  Board,  22,774 
pottages  were  then  actually  let  to 
labourers.  The  Rural  Councils,  which 
have  replaced  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
detain  the  ownership,  and  charge  a 
rent  for  a  cottage  and  plot  ranging  from 
as  low  as  5d  and  6d.  per  week  in  Some 
places  to  2s.  9d.  per  week  in  the  vicinity 
Of  Dublin.  The  usual  rent  of  the  cot- 
tages does  not  exceed  Is.  per  week.  The 
rent  charged  is  not  sufficient  to  repay 
the  loans  (amounting  to  £4,314,000),  so 
that  a  rate  has  to  be  levied,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  farmers, 
who  invariably  control  the  Rural 
Councils,  are  quite  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves rather  heavily,  as  they  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  have  labour 
available  in  their  neighbourhood  when 
It  is  required.  The  rates  Btruck  on 
Account  of  the  cost  of  the  cottages  vary 
from  less  than  a  penny  to  as  high  as 
!0-9d.  in  the  £  in  Maoroom,  co.  Cork; 
ll*12d.  in  Kilmacthomas,  waterford- 
and  ll*74d.  in  Glin,,  Limerick. 

The  Labourers'  Act  passed  by  the 
Liberal  Government  in  1906  simplified 
and  cheapened  j?roceaurj».  jrith  -the  re^ 


suit  that  since  then  Rural  Oounoils  ar# 
promoting  schemes  for  providing  many 
more  thousands  of  cottages.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1906  ^he  provision  of  cottages 
and  plots  costing  Over  four  millions 
sterling  was  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  believed  that  under  this  Act  about 
50,000  additional  cottages  will  be  pro- 
vided in  a  reasonable  time.  In  their 
dress  and  mode  of  living  the  labourers 
are,  as  a  rule,  on  a  level  with  most  of 
the  small  holders.  Though  they  hold 
as  tenants  of  the  Rural  Oounoils,  they 
are  absolutely  secure  so  long  as  they 
pay  the  very  modest  rent  charged,  and 
they  are  quite  independent  as  to  the 
disposal  of  their  labour  for  hire.  All 
the  cottagers  keep  fowls,  most  of  them 
a  pig  or  two,  and  many  of  them  sheep 
and  even  a  cow,  with  a  donkey  for 
market  purposes. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that 
where  the  cottages  have  been  erected 
to  any  great  extent,  as  in  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Limerick,  they  have  proved 
a  oheck  on  emigration,  and  this  effeot 
is  bound  to  be  more  marked  when  their 
number  is  multiplied.  The  occupiers 
regard  the  oottages  as  being  as  much 
their  homes  as  if  they  were  their  abso- 
lute property,  and  the  labourer's  son, 
instead  of  emigrating,  is  encouraged  to 
remain  in  the  country  in  order  to 
succeed  his  father  in  the  home. 

IV, — GROWTH  OF  PROSPERITY. 

There  is  more  than  the  evidence  of 
observation  in  regard  to  the  dreas, 
food,  and  the  housing  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  show  that  the  reforms  of 
the  past  thirty  years  are  having  very 
perceptible  effects  on  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  people.  In  1880,  the 
total  of  the  Irish  deposits  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  was  only  £1,481,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth 
in  number  of  depositors  and  the 
amounts  from  1890  to  1908: — 
\ear.  Depositors.  Amount, 

1890    198,790    £3,585,000 

1895   280,499    5,337,000 

1900    381,865    7,791,000 

1905    484,810    10,037,000 

1908    546,560    10,627,000 

On  the  30th  June,  1909,  the  deposits 
in  the  Post  Office  had  increased  to 
£11,187,000.  In  addition  there  was  (n 
Trustees  Savings  Banks  the  sum  of 
£2,466,000  on  that  date,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  £13,653,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  £580,000  in  the 
year. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  this 
great  increase  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  savings  is  that  the  advance 
has  been  most  marked  in  the  countiea 
in  which  small  holdings  very  largely 
prevail  and  in  which  the  towns  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  farming 
industry.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown  for  certain  counties  the  number 
of  depositors  and  the  amount  deposited, 
with  the  percentage  of  increase,  com- 
paring 1907  with  1881,  the  year  when 
Gladstone's  great  Land  Act  was 
passed  i~ 
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County. 


Year 
No. 

1881. 

Amount. 

Year 
No. 

1907. 
Amount. 

Increase 
Per  cent* 

1,181 
1,215 
1,707 
2,181 
1,135 
553 
51? 
1,679 

£32,720 
89,000 
44,000 
59,600 
25,000 
13,432 
10,000 
49,000 

6,930 
5,984 
9,871 

10,216 
9,265 
$,301 
8,223 

10,846 

£235,000 
197,000 
336,700 
805,600 
276,000 
110,000 
94,700 
383,000 

618 
402 
658 
412 
1,003 
723 
838 
683 

Cavan  . . . 
Clare  . . . 
Donegal  . 
Gal  way  . 
Kerry  . . . 
Leitrim  . 
Longford . 
Mayo  , . , 


For  the  savings  of  a  more  sub 
■tantial  character,  we  must  turn  to  the 
record  of  deposits  in  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  and  investments  in  Government 
Securities.  Taking  the  three  olasses  of 
savings  together,  the  following  shows 
how  they  compared  on  30th  June,  1909, 
With  30th  June,  1889.— 

1889.  1909. 
Joint  Stock  Banks..   £31,200,000  £51,900,000 
Government  Funds       28,200,000  89,200,000 
Savings  Banks    5,400,000  13,600,000 


Total   £64,800,000  £104,700,000 

Increase   £39,900,000. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  under  these  headings  alone  of 
over  60  per  cent,  in  twenty  years. 

V.— A  MARKET  FOR  ENGLAND, 
An  aspect  of  Ireland  that  is,  perhaps, 
less  appreciated  than  its  importance 
merits  is  the  value  of  the  Sister  Isle 
to  Great  Britain,  both  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  farm  produce  and  as  a  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  goods. 

The  last  report  of  the  Irish  Board 
of  ^Agriculture  gives   figures   of  Irish 

1904.  1907.  Increase. 

Imports  £54,100,000  £61,600,000  £7,500,000 
Exports      51,000,000     60,500,000  9,500,000 


Totals  £105,100,000  £122,100,000  £17,000,000 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  extern 
trade  is,  of  course,  with  Great  Britain, 

Ireland's  direct  foreign  trade  being 
small,  except  in  imports  of  wheat  and 
timber.  The  Superintendent  of  Statis- 
tics and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  cross- 
Channel  traffio,  and  also  instituted  an 
enquiry  amongst  traders,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  Irish 
exports  goes  to  colonial  and  foreign 
countries,  the  other  four-fifths  remain- 
ing In  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
imports  into  Ireland  are  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain.  On  this  basis  the  trade 
oetween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1907  was  as  follows : — 

From 

Imports  £61,600,000  Gt.  Brit.  £41,000,000 

To 

Exports   60,500,000  Gt.  Brit.  48,400,000 


Total 


.£122,100,000  £89,400,000 
Irish    imports    from    Great  Britain 
consist  mainly  of  manufactured  articles 
and  coaL    The  total  yalue  of  tke  im- 


ports of  manufactured  goods  in  1907* 
was  £29,000,000,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  bulk  came  from  Great- 
Britain.  Ireland  exported  manufao* 
tared  goods  to  the  value  of  £21,000,000* 
in  1907,  and  over  £15,000,000  represented 
the  value  of  the  textiles  exported, 
namely,  linen  and  woollen  goods. 

The  exports  of  Farm  Produce,  and; 
Food  and  Drink  Stuffs,  from  Ireland  in 
1907  amounted  to  £35.000,000,  and  in* 
oluded  were  the  following,  which  went 
almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain:— 

Value. 

Live  Stock    £15,000,000 

Bacon,  Ham,  &c   3,300,000 

Eggs,  Poultry,  and  Dairy  Produce  8,100,000" 

Fish    400,000 

Grain,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  <fcc   1,280,000 


£28,080,000 


When  these  exports  are  analysed, 
facts  of  great  interest  to  England  ar* 
disclosed.  Ireland,  for  instance,  is  th* 
country  to  be  relied  upon  for  horses. 
Great  Britain  obtained  29,000  horses 
from  Ireland  in  1907,  or  twice  the* 
number  from  all  other  countries.  Again, 
the  import  of  cattlo  from  Ireland  was 
843,000,  while  the  total  import  from 
foreign  and  colonial  countries  into  the- 
United  Kingdom  was  472,000.  In  190ft 
the  exports  of  Irish  cattle  to  Great- 
Britain  increased  to  861,000,  the  number 
of  cattle  in  Ireland  in  that  year  being 
4,792,000,  compared  with  4,998,000  in 
England. 

The  Irish  export  of  butter  to  Great 
Britain  was  the  second  largest  in  quan- 
tity and  value,  the  import  from  Den- 
mark being  first.  Irish  eggs  were  the- 
second  largest  quantity  and  the  largest 
value  imported  into  Great  Britain.  Th* 
export  of  poultry  from  Ireland  was- 
much  greater  than  that  from  any  other 
country  into  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
regards  bacon  and  hams,  the  Irish  ex- 
port  was  third  on  the  list,  the  largest 
quantities  coming  from  the  United 
States  and  Denmark. 

Through  the  encouragement  of  the* 
Department  of  Agriculture— first  under 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  now  under 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell,  M. P.— working  in 
conjunction  with  the  County  Council*, 
great  activity  prevails  in  improving: 
agricultural  and  dairy  methods,  and 
the  breeds  of  animals,  while  earnest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  th* 
poultry  and  egg  industry,  fruit  grow 
ing,  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and 
the  cultivation  of  early  potatoes  for 
the  British  market. 
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VI. — MR.  BALFOUR'S  STATE  SOCIALISM. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour 
established  the  Irish  Congested  Districts 

§°a,,fcr", with  lar£e  powers/'  as  the  late 
Mr.  Michael  Bavitt  described  it,  "for 
the  application  of  the  principles  of 
State  Sooialism to  ameliorate  the 
particularly  miserable  oondition  of  the 
people  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
organise this  Board  and  extend  its 
powers,  a  word  as  to  how  its  work 
stands  in  1909  is  appropriate.  On  the 
31st  March,  1909,  the  Board  had  placed 
or  were  in  the  process  of  placing,  15,726 
peasant-proprietors  on  holdings,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £2,252,000.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  people  have  purchased 
their  old  holdings  through  the  Board, 
but  that  untenanted  land  has  been  pur- 
chased and  divided  amongst  "  congests," 
houses  being  built  for  them  where 
necessary,  and  draining  and  road- 
making  accomplished.  Within  the  limi- 
ted means  at  their  disposal,  the  Board 
have  done  excellent  work  in  this  re- 
spect. But  this  is  only  a  part  of  their 
beneficent  action. 

Between  1900  and  1908  no  less  than 
?,993  dwelling-houses  were  built  or  sub- 
stantially improved,  and  10,476  out- 
offices  for  cattle  were  erected  or  en- 
larged. 

Along  the  coast,  pier3,  slips,  and 
curing  stations  have  been  built,  and  the 
fishermen  have  been  enabled  to  procure 
boats  in  addition  to  being  provided 
with  instructors. 

Again,  the  Congested  Distriots  Board 
have  established  lace  and  crochet 
classes  for  the  women  and  girls.  In 
1903  the  sales  from  these  lace  classes 
amounted  to  as  much  as  £23,100. 

Akin  to  this  branch  of  activity  is  the 
Homespun  Weaving  Industry  which  is 
enoouraged  and  aided  by  the  Board. 
It  is  noted  that  at  Ardara  and  Oarrick, 
in  County  Donegal,  where  the  markets 
were  well  attended  by  buyers,  some 
3,366  webs  were  sold,  the  estimated 
value  being  over  £15,000.  Then,  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  cookery,  laundry,  and 
domestic  eoonomy  in  many  centres  in 
the  Congested  Districts.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Under  the  influence  of,  and  by 
means  of  loans  from,  the  Board  64 
Raiffeisen  Agricultural  Banks  were  in 
operation  on  March  31st.  1909.  The 
Board  have  advanced  £5,925  to  these 
banks,  which  have  secured  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  £10,088  from  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  and  local  depositors.  The 
Agricultural  Banks  have  a  total  mem- 
bership of  6,675,  and  the  total  loans 
issued  during  the  year  numbered  4,229, 
the  amount  being  £16,913,  or  an  average 
of  £4.  Is.  5d.  per  loam  The  expenses 
amounted  to  only  £144,  and  the  profits 
made  reached  £21$.  The  banks  now 
find  it  easier  to  draw  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  they  require  from 
the  Joint  Stock  Banks  than  hitherto. 
The  Bteady  growth  of  Reserve  Funds  is 
a  feature  of  the  banks,  forty-five  of 
them  having  now  a  reserve  of  £1^,143.  j 


Altogether,  Mr.  Balfour,  whatever 
opinion  he  may  entertain  of  Socialism 
in  general,  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  result  of  his  own  experiment  in 
State  Socialism  in  Ireland. 

VII.  — IRISH  ELECTION  METHODS. 

At  present  the  Irish  Representation  is 
thus  made  up  : — 

Members. 

Nationalists    B% 

Liberals    3 

Unionists    18 

Total    103 

There  Is  very  little  prospect  of 
material  alteration  in  these  fiarurea  as 
the  result  of  a  General  Election.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  notion 
sometimes  entertained  that  the  Province 
of  Ulster  is  overwhelmingly  Unionist  is 
mistaken.  There  are  thirty-three  mem- 
bers for  ulster  divided  as  follows:— 
^    ,  Members. 

Nationalist    15 

Liberal    3 

Unionist    15 

There  is  only  one  county  in  Ulster 
(Londonderry)  of  which  the  Unionists 
have  complete  possession,  while  the 
Nationalists  have  a  seat  in  every 
county  but  two,  and  hold  undisputed 
sway  in  three  oounties. 

The  manner  in  which  Nationalist 
candidates  in  Ireland  are  selected  differs 
entirely  from  the  method  pursued  in 
England.  When  an  election  is  an- 
nounced in  Iroland  a  Convention  is 
summoned  in  each  constituency  by  the 
National  Directory  of  the  United  Irish 
League  in  Dublin.  At  this  Convention 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the 
constituency  are  entitled  to  attend  as 
ex-officio  delegates:  the  elective  bodies 
in  whose  jurisdiction  the  constituency 
lies  are  empowered  to  send  representa- 
tives in  fixed  proportions!  and  other 
delegates  are  sent  by  duly  affiliated 
branches  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
the  Land  and  Labour  Association  (eon> 
posed  of  agricultural  labourers),  and 
pue  or  two  other  Nationalist  organisa- 
tions. 

Before  the  name  of  a  candidate  can 
be  put  to  a  vote  in  the  Convention  he 
must  sign  a  pledge  "  to  sit.  act,  and 
Vote  with  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party."  The  candidate  who  has  a  clear 
majority  of  votes  becomes  the  official 
Candidate  of  the  Party,  and  the  Party 
Funds  bear  the  entire  expenses  in  case 
of  a  contest. 

Under  such  a  system  no  "  nursing " 
of  constituency  is  necessary  or  possible. 
The  candidate's  expenses  are  paid  for 
him,  and,  when  elected,  he  receives,  if 
necessary,  a  modest  allowance  from  the 
Parliamentary  Fund,  said  to  be  £6  a 
week,  with  a  liability  to  reduction  for 
absence  from  the  House  after  having 
been  duly  summoned  by  a  Whip.  The 
Oeneral  Election  In  1900  did  not  cost 
the  Nationalist  Party  quite  £4,000. 

VIII.  — THE  HOME  RULE  ISSUE. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  legislative 
schemes  for  the  removal  of  Irish  griev- 
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anoea  that  they  would  have  the  effect 
of  "  killing  Home  Rule  by  kindness." 
But  in  eo  far  as  these  schemes  have 
contributed  to  the  awakening  of  the 
Irish  people,  as  they  have  materially 
done,  they  have  helped,  not  hindered, 
me  cause  of  Home  Eule.  At  no  time 
were  the  young  people  in  Ireland  so 
keenly  interested  in  the  Nationalist 
Cause.  Instead  of  lagging  behind  the 
Home  Rule  movement  as  represented  by 
the  Nationalist  Party,  they  are  rather 
in  advance  of  it,  at  times  to  a  some- 
what embarrassing  extent. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
success  of  legislation  of  an  ameliorative 
character  would  render  a  Home  Eule 
Parliament  unnecessary.  Any  such 
notion  is  equally  baseless.  No  matter 
how  long  National  Self  Government 
may  be  denied,  and  no  matter  what 
remedial  measures  may  be  passed  at 
Westminster  in  the  interval,  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Irishmen  will  never  be  content,  and  will 
never  cease  striving,  until  their 
National  aspirations  are  satisfied. 

One  of  the  causes  which  has  alwavg 
operated  against  Iri3h  initiative  and 
development  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  look  outside  their  own  country  for 
everything.  They  cannot  make  a  rail- 
way bridge  in  Cork  or  sink  a  main 
sewer  in  Dublin  without  coming  to 
Westminster  for  sanction,  and  at  heavy 
co3t.  Apart  from  the  sentiment  alto- 
gether, the  very  fact  of  looking  to  a 
Home  Government  for  aid  and  reform 
would  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the 
people  in  a  material  sense. 

Finally,  it  has  been  urged  by  not 
unfriendly  critics  of  Home  Rule  that 
the  Irish  people  have  lacked  experience 
in  the  administration  of  local  Self 
Government.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs  for  the 
past  ten  years,  the  County  Oouncilc 
since  their  establishment  havs  shown 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work  of 
administration,  while  the  manner  In 
which  leading  men.  irrespective  of  creed, 
are  oo-operating  in  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  and  educational 
enterprises  is  a  good  augury  of  what 
would  happen  if  national  as  well  as 
local  affairs  were  entrusted  to  the  Irish 
people. 
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SUN-DIALS 


Form  very  interesting  features  for  gardens, 
lawns,  buildings,  and  are  most  useful  to  eefc 
the  clocks  of  the  house  by.  Their  moral 
Inscriptions  'in  the  form  of  mottoes  and 
decorative  beauty  plead  for  their  continuance.  Interesting  Booklet 
with  mottoes  and  price-lists  post  free. 

FRANCIS  BARKER  &  SON,  Ltd., 

"Sundial  House,"  12,  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  LONDON,  E.c. 

Makers  and  Restorers  of  Sundials. 

PEDESTAL  AND  DIAL  FROM  £3.      DIALS  FROM  30/- 

A  few  old  Pedestals  and  Sundiala  for  Sale. 
Dials  mode  mathematically  correct  to  latitude. 
,  MAKERS   OF    BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  AND  COMPASSES. 
Drawing,  Surveying,  and  Scientific  Instruments  of  every  description* 
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SECTION  VI. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


THE  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  Local  Government  Board  was 
constituted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  Act  of  1871,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing? order  into  the  existing  chaos  of 
local  administration.  At  that  time  the 
Poor  Law  was  under  the  control  of  a 
central  authority  known  as  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  while  local  administration 
generally  ana  matters  relating  to  pub- 
lic health  came  into  the  domain  of  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Privy  Council. 
Since  its  constitution  in  1871,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  steadily  in- 
creased the  area  of  its  operations,  its 
duMea  have  been  extended  by  a  long 
succession  of  Acts,  from  the  Publio 
Health  Act  of  1875  down  to  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909.  It  is 
frequently  urged  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  other  great  Depart- 
ments of  State,  and  that  the  President's 
salary  should  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  the 
central  authority  for  all  local  adminis- 
tration, and  though  it  is  far  from 
possessing  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  bureau- 
cratic PraUce,  it  does  exercise  a  very 
real  control  over  local  authorities, 
especially  in  matters  relating  to 
finance. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  over  local  finance 
has  been  recently  defined  in  a  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Board.* 

u  The  control  exerciseable  over  local 
finance  is  limited  in  character.  In 
some  instances,  mostly  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  amounts  of  rates  levi- 
able for  a  specified  purpose  is  limited 
by  statute,  but  for  the  great  bulk  of 
local  rates  (e.g.,  those  levied  under 
the  Publio  Health  Acts)  no  limit  is 
imposed.  Such  powers  of  control  as 
are  possessed  by  any  central  autho- 
rity— other  than  Parliament  itself — 
are  exercised  mainly  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  this  (a) 
through  the  system  of  audit  by  audi- 
tors appointed  and  paid  by  the  State, 
and  (b)  in  virtue  of  the  statutory 
necessity  for  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  central  authority  to  borrowing. 
These  powers  are,  however,  not 
universal.  The  financial  transactions 
of  some  local  authorities,  including 
town  councils  general!  y,t  who  are  the 
largest  spending  authorities,  are  not 
subject  to  official  audit;  and  as  re- 
gards control  over  local  borrowing,  a 


*  Public  Health  and  Social  Condition*,  Section  V. 

t  The  general  accounts  of  only  eight  out  of  326 
provincial  Town  Councils  are  subject  to  official  audit; 
though  the  accounts  of  all  Town  Councils  in  regard  to 
Elementary  and  Higher  Education  are  so  audited,  as  are 
•lao  the   entire  accounts  of  Metropolitan  Borough 


very  large  portion  of  local  debt  has 
been  directly  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment through  the  medium  of  local 
Acts  promoted  by  the  local  author^ 
ties  interested.    But  in  the  case  ol 
loans  raised  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Aofc 
and  other  general  Acts,  sanction  muft 
in  the  first  instance  be  obtained  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Befor* 
giving  their  sanction,  it  is  the  prao* 
tice  of  the  Board  to  satisfy  them* 
selves  (most  commonly  by  local  en* 
quiry  conducted  by    their    staff  of 
engineering  inspectors)  as  to  the  local 
need  for  a  proposed  undertaking,  thg 
correctness  of  the  estimated  cost,  th$ 
ability  of  the  locality  (in  view  of  any 
existing  debt  and  of  the  annual  value 
of  rateable  property  within  its  area) 
to  bear  the  annual  charges  for  the 
proposed  loan,  and  to  determine  the 
period  within  which  any  loan  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose'  should  be 
repaid,   regard    being   paid   to  the 
general  utility  and  permanence  of 
the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Further, 
in  regard  to  the  debt  already  con- 
tracted    by    local     authorities,  a 
measure  of  control  is  exercised — and 
here   again    mainly    by    the  Local 
Government  Board — over  the  repay- 
ment of  the  debt.    For  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  debt  of  local  autho- 
rities (241  million  out  of  482  million 
pounds)    returns   are   made   to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who  examine 
them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  proper  provision  for  repayment 
is  made  annually,  whether  by  instal- 
ments, or  by  contributions  to  sinking 
and  redemption  funds." 
Among  the  other   functions  of  the 
Central  Authority  are  the  examination 
of  private  or  local  Bills  presented  to 
Parliament,  the   endowment  of  rural 
authorities  with  the  powers  of  urban 
councils,  and  the  settlement  of  appeals 
under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.  The 
reports!  of  the  local  medical  officers  ar© 
sent  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board, 
which   on  occasion  institutes  special 
enquiries  in  suspected  districts.  Last 
of  all,  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  and  as  such 
is  seriously  concerned  in  the  action  to 
be  taken  on  the  Report  of  the  great 
Commission  of  1909. 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Within  the  past  two  decades  a  series 
of  reconstructive  measures  have  done 
something  towards  the  simplification 
of  English  local  government,  but  this 
still  remains  a  mass  of  confused  law, 
complicated  machinery,  and  enigmati- 
cal finance.  There  are  several  different 
classes  of  local  authorities,  each  with 
different  spheres  and  different  func- 
tions; County  Councils,  City  Councils* 
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County  Borough  Councils,  Borough 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils, 
Rural  District  Councils,  Parish  Coun- 
cils, and  Boards  of  Guardians. 

LOCAL  FINANCE. 
The  expenses  of  local  authorities  are 
defrayed  from  various  sources,  which 
may    be     divided    into    three  main 
Classes : — 

(a)  Income  from  County  or  Munici- 
„\    Pal  property  and  undertakings. 

(b)  Grants  in  aid  from  the  National 

Exchequer. 

(c)  Rates. 

Up  to  1907  local  authorities  received 
from  the  Exchequer  the  whole  proceeds 
Of  certain  Imperial  taxes  collected  in 
their  respective  areas.  These  were  the 
licence  duties,  an  additional  beer  duty 
of  3d.,  an  extra  spirit  duty  of  6d.,  and 

ga  share  of  the  revenue  from  the  estate 
uties.  This  system  was  long  denounced 
y  high  financial  authorities  as  waste- 
i?  ',and  an  alteration  was  imperative 
U  the  pressing  question  of  a  revision 
of  the  duty  on  licensed  houses  was  to 
be  taken  in  hand.  Accordingly,  in 
introducing  his  Budget  of  1907,  Mr. 
Asquith  announced  that  this  system 
would  in  future  be  discontinued.  These 
taxes  in  future  would  thenceforward 
be  paid  into  the  National  Exchequer, 
and  an  equivalent  sum  would  be  paid 
to  the  Local  Taxation  Authorities  out 
Of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This  enables 
the  National  Exchequer  to  reap  the 
peneflt  of  any  increase  in  these  duties. 
Under  the  Budget  of  1909,  half  the  pro- 
duct of  the  three  new  land  taxes  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
The  sums  received  by  Local  Authori- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  from  the 
Exchequer  in  aid  of  poor  relief,  elemen- 
tary and  higher  education,  police,  and 
other  purposes  amounted  in  1874-5  to 
£1,681,000.  By  1899-1900  they  had  risen 
to  £12,249,000,  and  in  1905-06  stood  at 
£19,850,000. 

RATES. 

Each  Local  Authority  determines 
annually  the  sum  which  it  requires  for 
public  purposes  over  and  above  its 
Receipts  from  property  and  from  the 
Exchequer.  e 

The  rates  levied  by  Local  Authorities 
|n  England  and  Wales_are  :— 


(1)  The  Poor  Rate,  by  which 

was  raised  (1905-6)  £27,100,000 

(2)  The  General  District  Rate, 

by    which    was  raised 
„\  J1905;6)    12,600,000 

(3)  The  General  Rate  in  Lon- 

don, by  which  was  raised 
v    (1905-6)    13,100,000 

(4)  Various    rates,    such  as 

separate  Borough  rates, 
Consolidated  and  Police 
Rates  In  City  of  London, 
Improvement  rates  in 
boroughs  and  other  urban 
districts,  rates  for  special 
expenses  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  rates  levied 
by  local  commissions  for 
land  drainage,  Ac,  which 
together  amounted  in 
1905-6  to   5,400,000 


Bates  raised  for  purposes  of  :— 
Poor  Law  authorities — 

Relief  of  the  poor  

Other  purposes   \\\ 

County  and  municipal  authorities  .  ' 
Sanitary  authorities  in  London  and 

urban  districts   , 

Banitary  authorities  and  highway  authorities 
Elementary  education  authorities 


Total   «£58,200,00G 

The  relief  of  the  poor  has  long  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  Little  more  than  one-third 
(£9,500,000)  of  the  total  Poor  Rate  raised 
in  1905-6  was  expended  under  the  Poor 
Law;  the  remainder  was  levied  to  meet 
the  general  expenses  of  rural  district 
councils  and  the  education  expenses  of 
urban  district  councils,  and  rates  raised 
for  burial  authorities,  &o. 

The  General  District  Rate  is  the  prin- 
cipal rate  levied  to  meet  the  sanitary 
and  highway  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
cils of  boroughs  and  other  urban  dis- 
tricts outside  London  (e.g.,  for  main- 
tenance of  roads,  sewerage,  lighting, 
scavenging,  Ac). 

Local  taxation  in  London  differs  from 
that  of  provincial  districts  in  that  one 
rate  only,  the  General  Rate,  is  levied) 
it  is  levied  to  meet  the  expenditure 
(whether  poor  law,  county,  borough,  ot 
police)  in  the  entire  Metropolitan  area* 
except  the  City  of  London,  in  which  a 
separate  Poor  Rate  and  a  rate  for 
sanitary  purposes  and  police  are  levied. 
RISE  IN  RATES. 

The  total  amount  of  rates  raised 
meet  local  needs  rose  from  £9,916,000 
1850-1  to  £19,199,000  in  1874-5,  and 
£58,256,000  in  1905-6.  The  increase  in 
the  rates  in  these  thirty  years  may  be 
allocated  to  the  different  departments 
of  local  expenditure  as  follows; — 

INCREASB 
£ 

Millions. 


excluding  elementary  education  | 
in  rural  districts  


1* 

H 

15* 

if 


It  will  be  seen  that  over  a  third  of 
this  increase  may  be  put  down  to  the 
Public  Health  Authorities,  and  the 
returns  on  this  great  increase  in  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
increased  health  of  urban  populations 


Total. 


The  rateable  value  of  London  alone  is 
21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  rateable  value 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  581 
millions  raised  in  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1905-6,  London  was  account- 
able for  25  5  per  cent. 
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Comparative  Table  of  Population,  Rates,  and  Rateable  Value, 


Year. 

Population. 

Rateable  Value. 

Aggregate 
revenue  from 
trie  rates. 

Average 
Rate  in  the 

Average  amount 
raised  per  head  of 
the  population. 

1880-1 
1890-1 
1900-1 
1905-8 

25,974,000 
29,003,000 
82,528,000 
84,547,000 

£ 

135,645,000 
155,896,000 
186,563,000 
207,068,000 

£ 

23,000,000 
27,819,000 
42,994,000 
68,256,000 

3/4f 
3/GJ 
4/7* 
5/7* 

17/SJ 

19/2 

26/5* 

33/8| 

These  figures  are  approximate,  and  are  subject  to  some  correction  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act. 


In  1850  the  rateable  value  of  England 
nd  Wales  was  £67,700,000.  It  had  risen 
y  1900  to  £180,406,000,  and  in  1008  to 
;21 2,767,000.  That  is,  rateable  value 
was  three  times  as  great  in  1908  as  in 
1850,  while  the  population  had  not 
quite  doubled.  In  other  words,  rapid 
as  has  been  t^he  increase  in  population, 
the  increase  in  wealth,  as  measured  by 
rateable  value,  has  been  still  greater. 
In  20  years  the  amount  of  rates  raised 
per  head  has  practically  doubled,  but 
this  increased  expenditure  has  had  an 
excellent  return  in  the  improvement  in 
social  conditions  which  have  followed 
the  greater  attention  paid  to  education 
and  public  health. 

Local  authorities  may  carry  out 
permanent  works  by  means  of  capital 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
under  conditions  of  repayment  within 
a  specified  term  of  years.  The  statistics 
of  local  indebtedness  are  in  many  ways 
misleading,  notably  in  that  no  figures 
are  available  regarding  the  amount  of 
actual  realisable  property  which  they 
represent.  Much  of  the  indebtedness 
is  on  municipal  undertakings  which 
not  only  represent  considerable  assets 
such  as  land,  buildings,  plant,  markets, 
&c,  put  also  provide  a  substantial 
return  on  the  Invested  capital. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows 
the  objects  for  which  this  debt  has  been 
incurred.  The  2075  million  which 
figure  as  trading  undertakings  is  not 
debt  in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  is 
capital.  In  the  unredeemed  debt  on 
Public  Health  services,  which  stood  in 
1905-6  at  £136,440,000,  the  two  chief 
items  were  highways  and  street  im- 
provements, including  main  roads, 
which  accounted  for  £51,835;000,  and 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  which 
cost  £38,859,000. 

MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 

Time  was  when  it  was  held  to  be 
entirely  outside  the  province  of  a  local 
authority  to  provide  commodities  for 
the  use  of  the  ratepayer  in  exchange 
for  reasonable  payment,  but  to-day  the 
local  authorities  are  among  the  largest 
employers  of  labour,  and  carry  out  a 
great  series  of  trading  enterprises 
which  are  in  the  main  remunerative. 
In  the  County  Boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales  alone  in  1905-6  the  net  sum 
of  £697,2ft2  was  paid  over  to  the  relief 
of  the  rates  out  of  the  profits  of  muni- 


cipal gas,  water,  electricity,  and 
trams.  This  sum  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  whole  return  of  the  under- 
takings in  question,  because  many 
municipalities  maintain  out  of  income 
reserve,  insurance  and  depreciation 
funds  such  as  would  not  be  insisted  on 
in  private  undertakings. 

The  net  profits  from  the  Birmingham 
tramways  in  1908-9  were  £35,000,  from 
gas  £66,312,  and  from  markets.  &c, 
£3,933.  Although  the  loss  on  the  water 
supply  was  £65,000,  the  surplus  on 
municipal  undertakings  was  still 
£39,245.  The  total  6urnlus  at  Bolton 
was  £32,861;  at  Bradford,  £27,397;  at 
Burnley,  £23,147;  at  Hull,  £51,907;  at 
Nottingham,  £72,543.  The  relief  from 
the  reproductive  undertakings  to  the, 
rates  was  Is.  0|d.  in  the  £  at  Bolton, 
Is.  3d.  at  Burnley,  Is.  at  Darlington, 
Is.  at  Huddersfield,  3s.  4d.  at  Newport,, 
Is.  4d.  at  Nottingham,  Is.  7d.  at  War- 
rington. 

The  nature  of  municipal  undertak- 
ings is   naturally   limited    chiefly  to 
enterprises  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
monopolies.  The  municipality  does  not 
enter  the  arena  of  competitive  trade, 
but  confines  itself  to  the  supply  of  such 
commodities  as  water,  gas,  tramways, 
electric  lighting,  which  would,  in  the 
hands   of   private  companies,  still  hei 
monopolies.     In  England   and  Wales 
local  authorities  (including  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  had  in  1905-6  a* 
capital  of  £118,828,741  invested  in  water ( 
supply,  producing  gross  annual  receipts  ^ 
Of  £4,429,778. 

In  the  matter  of  Gas  Supply  the  local 
authority  may  manufacture  gas  for 
its  own  purposes,  and  also  exercise  6 
certain  control  over  local  companies 
It  cannot  compete  with  a  local  com- 
pany, but  it  may  by  arrangement  take 
over  the  work  of  supply.  The  gas  sup- 
plied by  the  local  authorities  Is  on  the 
whole  cheaper  than  that  supplied  by 
the  gas  companies,  the  approximate 
charge  per  1,000  feet  being  2s.  5£d.  in 
1906-7,  as  against  2s.  8d.  by  the  private 
companies.  In  Scotland,  where  gas  is 
nearly  everywhere  supplied  by  the 
municipality,  the  difference  is  greater, 
the  prices  being  2s.  5d.  and  2s.  10*d. 
respectively,  and  in  Ireland  the  success 
of  the  municipal  enterprise  is  even 
more  marked,  being  2s.  4|d.  agains 
3s.  3Jd.,  though  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  total  quantity  supplied  b- 
public  and  private  bodies.     The  toti 


MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 


capital  invested  in  1905-6  in  municipal 
gas  works  was  £23,7 164 522,  and  the 
revenue  £7,073,249. 

The  municipal  ownership  of  tram- 
ways began  with  the  Tramways  Act  of 
1S70;  but  though  Parliament  was 
willing  to  allow  municipalities  to  con- 
struct or  acquire  tramways,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  work  them  directly, 
and  after  gome  of  the  great  provincial 
centres  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
-  right  of  operating  its  own  tramways  A 
Standing  Order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons prohibited  the  introduction  of 
other  Bills  io  the  same  effect.  The 
order  was  suspended  in  1895,  and  the 
mileage  owned  and  worked  by  public 
authority  has  since  then  steadily  in- 
creased. 

The  municipal  tramways  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1907-8  carried  1,981,140,430 
passengers  at  an  average  fare  of  1*04 
>penos  per  mile.  The  total  capital  out- 
lay was  £44,620,317  for  a  mileage  of 
1,620  miles,  producing  a  net  revenue  of 
£3,283.649.  In  1907-8  the  Leeds  trams 
contributed  £64,280  to  the  relief  of  the 
rates,  equal  to  a  7|d.  rate.  Beside  the 
sums  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
rateSj  the  tramways  in  1905-6  repaid 
£303, o6i  out  of  revenue,  after  the  allo- 
cation of  larger  sums  for  depreciation, 

The  law  respecting  Electricity  Supply 
was  consolidated  in  1899,  and  797  muni- 
cipalities now  provide  their  own  elec- 
trical Supply.  The  London  Electric 
Supply  Act  of  1908  provided  facilities 
for  linking  up  various  undertakings, 
and  constituted  the  L.CO.  as  the  pur- 
chasing authority  of  company  under- 
takings with  the  right  of  acquisition 
in  1931.  Croydon  in  1908-9  snowed  a 
surplus  of  £6,953  on  its  electric  supply 
undertaking,  and  Salford  one  of  £6,500. 

The  Housing  Schemes  undertaken 
nnder  the  various  Housing  and  Local 
Improvement  Acts  must  be  reckoned 
With  Municipal  Trading.  Herein,  even 
more  than  in  the  other  municipal  ser- 
Tices,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  the 
total  benefit  accruing  to  the  community 
in  money  returns,  since  the  provision 
ft  decent,  well-equipped  houses  adds 
indefinitely  to  the  wealth-producintf 
powers  of  the  town-dweller.  Increased 
bowers  in  this  direction  are  conferred 
by  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Bill  of  1909,  details  of  which  are  given 
nnder  that  heading  together  with 
some  of  the  more  important  schemes 
carried  out  by  local  authorities. 

Municipal  Markets  and  Slaughter- 
houses are  also  profitable  enterprises, 
while  they  also  add  enormously  to  the 
chances  of  cleanliness  and  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  from  unsound  food, 
/he  City  of  London  Corporation 
provided  abattoirs  at  tfeptford, 
at  the  Islington  Cattle  Mar- 
the  latter  at  a  cost  of  £32^000 
Although  the  United  Kingdom  still 
lags  behind  France  and  Germany  in 
wasuring  the  soundness  of  its  food  sup- 
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ply,  there  hag  been  an  enormous 
improvement  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the 
undertakings  of  Town  Councils  only 
illustrate  approximately  the  finance  of 

ihese  undertakings: — 
Lverage  annual  income  derived  from 
water,    gas,    electricity  supply, 
tramways,  harbours,  and  markets,  £ 
in  4  yean,  1899  to  1902   12,571,045 


Average  annual  expenditure  on  the  £ 
same  undertakings : — 

(1)  Interest  on  and  repayment  of 

capital  debt  and  depreciation..  4,202,741 

(2)  Other  charges   7,789,682 

Difference    between    income  and 

expenditure  (average  annuel  net  ■  ■■  — 

profit)    578,622 


HOW   LONDON    IS  GOVERNED. 


London  local  government  Is  dealt 
with  by  an  entirely  separate  series 
of  Acts.  The  chief  London  authorities 
are  the  County  Council,  the  City 
(Corporation,  the  28  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  and  31  Boards 
of  Guardians.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board; 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board;  the 
Metropolitan  Police  j  the  Justices  of 
Petty  Sessions;  the  Thames  ana  Lea 
Conservancy  Boards;  the  Central  (Un- 
employed) Body  and  Distress  Commit- 
tees; the  different  Pension  Committees, 
and  sub-committees;  and  the  Port  of 
London  Authority. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  clearly 
the  boundaries  of  the  conflicting 
authorities  which  divide  among  them- 
selves the  government  of  London. 

LONDON   COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  Administrative  County  of  London 

covers  an  area  of  116-9  miles,  and  was 
constituted  by  the  Local  Government 
Aot  of  1888.  The  administrative  powers 
and  duties  of  the  L.C.C.  are  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  These  include  the  depart- 
ment of  Publio  Assistance,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  small  dwellings,  the  provision 
of  small  holdings>  and  the  assistance 
of  emigrants;  in  the  department  of 
Publio  Health  It  deals  with  the  clear- 
ance of  insanitary  areas  and  the 
housing  of  the  working-classes,  with 
main  and  local  drainage,  with  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease  amon^  animals,  with  infant  life 
protection,  with  the  regulation  of  mid- 
wives,  with  offensive  trades,  with 
dairies,  licensing  and  lodging-houses, 
and  also  with  the  provision  of  those 
parks  and  open  spaces  which  have 
helped  to  make  London  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
world.  The  London  County  Council 
regulates  the  employment  of  children; 
licenses  theatres  and  musio  halls;  pro- 
vides general  building  regulations; 
sanctions  and  advances  loans  to  local 
authorities  within  its  area;  and  chief 
among  its  protective  services  is  the 
fire  brigade.  As  an  educational 
authority  it  possesses  wider  powers 
than  any  other  corporate  body  in  the 
country.  It  provides  for  elementary, 
•econdary,  and  technical  education, 
Including  outside  the  ordinary  routine 
ji^fclai  school*  fox  jififectivft  children, 


open-air  schools,  industrial  and  refor- 
matory  schools,  and  schools  for  special 
trades.  Tramways,  street  improve- 
ments, the  maintenance  of  bridjges, 
tunnels  and  ferries,  motor-cars,  light 
railways,     and    matters    of  transit 

fenerally  come  under  its  care.  The 
i.C.O.  undertakes  in  addition  a  multi- 
tude of  miscellaneous  services  tending  to 
the  benefit  of  the  London  citizen. 

The  London  County  Council  consists 
of  19  aldermen  and  118  councillors.  The 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  deputy 
chairman  are  elected  every  year  by  the 
councillors,  usually,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, from  amongst  themselves.  The 
aldermen  are  co-opted  by  the  council* 
lors  from  amongst  qualified  persons 
within  or  without  the  council,  and  hold 
office  ior  six  years,  half  of  them  retiring 
every  three  years.  The  councillors  are 
elected  for  three  years,  and  retire  in  a 
body  in  the  first  week  in  March  every  , 
third  year.  The  next  election  will  be 
held  in  March,  1910. 

To  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  L.C.C. 
a  man  or  woman  must 

(1)  Be  registered  as  an  L.C.O, 
elector,  and  (a)  have  property  in 
the  county  to  the  value  of  £1,000, 
or  (b)  be  rated  to  the  poor-rate 
in  the  county  on  a  rateable  value  of 
£30;  or 

(2)  Be  qualified  at  the  time  of  election 
to  elect  to  the  office  of  county  coun- 
cillor; but  if  he  or  she  ceases  for  six 
months  to  reside  in  the  county  he  or 
she  ceases  to  be  qualified  under  this 
clause;  or 

(3)  Be  a  peer  owning  property  in  the 
county;  or 

(4)  Be  a  parliamentary  voter  regis- 
tered in  respect  of  the  ownership  of 
property  in  the  county. 

For  the  London  franchise  see  the 
article,  on  Franchise. 

The  London  County  electorate  consists 
of  814,422  persons,  a  total  which  in- 
cludes 147,741  women  (spinsters  and 
widows)  and  peers.  Of  the  whole  body 
of  qualified  electors,  55-6  per  cent,  exer- 
cised the  vote  in  1907,  as  against  45-7 
per  cent,  in  1904.  There  is  still,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  done  in  increasing  the 
interest  of  the  London  voter  in  the 
County  Elections.  In  the  Paris  Munici- 
pal Elections  of  1908  a  far  higher  level 
was  reached,  for  73-4  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate  polled  their  votes. 
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County  pf  London  (excluding  the  City)  . . . 

City  of  London  

Greater  London  (Metropolitan  Police A rea— 
the  City  of  London)  


Area  In 

square 
miles. 


115-8 
M 


692.9 


Population 
in 
1901. 


4,509,349 
26,923 

6,581,402 


Estimated 
Population 
In  1910. 


4,872,710 
17,132 

7,537,196 


Assessable 
Value,  April 
6th,  1009. 


£39,110,492 
£5,451,830 

£58,920,463 
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THE   SEVENTH   LONDON   COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Elected  2nd  March,  1907,  for  three  years. 


Chairman 
Vice-  C  h  airm  an 
Deputy  Chairman 

Battersea,  22,666 

WiUiam  Davies,  P  7,250 

JL  Shirley  Benn,  M.R. . .  7,217 

B.  Evans,  M.R  6,691 

3,  West,  P  6,669 

W.  H.  Humphreys,  Soc.  489 

7.  Fitzgerald,  Soc   98 

tt.  Jansen-Neumann,  Soc.  42 
Bermqndsey,  15,179 

A,  Salter,  M.D.,  P  4,197 

Arthur  A.  Allen,  M.P.,  P.  4,195 
J,  If.  Vesey  FitzGerald, 

M  M  3,474 

J.  K.  Foster,  M.R  3,389 

Bethnal  Green  (N.E.),  10,621 
$ir  E.  A.  Cornwall,U.1>.,P.  3,877 

Bdward  Smith,  P  0,776 

ft.  A.  Robinson,  M.R...  1,918 

t.  H.  Lemon,  M.R  1,907 

Bethnal  Green  (S.W.),  9,769 
Uev.  Stewart  D.  Eeadlam, 

B.A.,  P  2,995 

Percy  A.  Harris,  P  2,762 

F.      Sebag  -  Montefiore, 

MM  1,774 

F.  Brinsley-Karper,  CO, 

M.R  1,643 

ff.  H.  Harley,  Lab   512 

Bow  and  Bromley.  14,639 
W.  8.  M.  Kni9M,  MM. . .  3,285 

H.  V.  Rowe,  M.R  3,212 

Wm^  Wallace  Bruce,  P.  $,019 

Benjamin  Cooper,  P  3,019 

A.  A.  Watts,  Soc   786 

y.  $tokes,  Soc   783 

j,  S.  Bird,  tnd   159 

Brixton,  14,109 

If.  Eaydon,  MJt  4,997 

S,  &.  Hoare,  M.R  4,928 

Lewen  Sharp,  P  3,546 

Lionel  Earle,  c.m.g.,  P.. .  8,525 
Camber  well   (North),  17,742 

Reginald  Bray,  P   5,449" 

Henry  R.  Taylor,  P  5,365 

A.  Campbell,  M.R  8,540 

W.  Edmonds,  M.R.  . . . 

Chelsea,  16,070 

T.  O.  E.  Goff,  M.R  5,877 

JL  0.  Norman,  M.R  5,779 

B.  S.  Horniman,M.P.,P.  3,977 
J$me*  Jeffery,  P  8,916 

City  op  London,  24,366 
Aid.  Fras.  S.  Hanson,  M.R,  7,603 

N.  £.  Cohen,  MM  7,519 

W.  H.  PannelL  CO.,  MM.  7,484 
27.  Stuart  Sankey,  MM...  7.46J 
0.  B.  Buxton,  P  1,768 

F.  Pebenham,  P  1,766 

G.  S.  Warmington,  P. . .  1,719 
V/.  H.  Dickinson,M^.,  P.  1,646 

Clapeam,  28,064 
Jas.  Wm.  Domoney,  CO., 

MM   10,200 

Sir  C\  Kinloch-Cooke,M.R.10,16$ 

A.  Oegg,  P  7,320 

J.  C.  Kipling,  P  7^76 


Sib  MELVILL  BEACHCROFT. 

W.  WHITAKER  THOMPSON,  LL.B.,  Alderman. 

A.  A.  AIjLEN,  M.P.,  Bermorvdsey. 


3,472 


Deptford,  17,900 

Sidney  Webb,  P  6,185 

Robert  C.  PhUlimore,  P. . .  6,083 

H.  G.  Wells,  M.R  5,979 

W.  F.  Barrett,  MM  5,899 

B.  B.  Fairbairn,  Lab...  182 

Dtjlwioh,  17,861 
Hy.  Qubitt  Oooch,  u.J>.,MM.  6,689 

P.  Hall,  &M  6,641 

Q.  A.  Hardy,  M.P.,  P. . .  5,020 

A.  Cohn,  P  4,844 

Finsbury  (Central),  9,507 
Capt.  Hon.  F.  Hemphill,  P.  2,806 
A.  B.  Russell,  p.ca.,  P.,.  2,791 
Capt.  G.  S.  C.  Swinton, 

MM  2,508 

M.  Chapman,  MM  2,507 

Finsbtjry  (East),  6,314 
Lt.-Col.  A.  C.  Earle  Welby, 

MM  2,024 

Enos  Howes,  M.R  2,014 

T.  E.  Harvey,  P  1,988 

F.  A.  Harrison,  P  1,988 

FULHAM,  25,734 

Cyril  Cobb,  MM  8,413 

E.  G.  Easton,  MM  8,301 

W.  Lloyd  Taylor,  P  4,774 

J.  Stephenson,  P  3,139 

T.  R.  Wall,  Soc   773 

Greenwich,  15,263 
/.  Hamilton  Benn,  MM...  6,217 
Lord   Alexander  Thynne, 
MM.  ...  5,991 

D.  McCall,  P  3^27 

Bev.  J.  Wilson,  P  3,545 

Hackney  (Central),  11,308 

W.  B.  Stewart,  MM  3,722 

Q.  BUlinfs,  MM  3,659 

W.  B.  Yates,  P  3,559 

A.  if.  Shepheard,  P  3,558 

E.  C.  Fairchild,  Soc   296 

F.  V.  Fisher,  Soc   257 

Hackney  (North),  16.948 

Walter  Hy.  Key,  O.C.,MM.  6,205 
W>  Raymond  Greene,  MM.  6,153 

George  Lampard,  P  4,617 

—  Price,  P  4,530 

Hackney  (South),  15,769 

T.  Chapman,  P  5,225 

W.  A.  Casson,  P  5,138 

0.  Winkley,  MM  3,325 

G.  Naylor,  MM  3,285 

Haggerston,  9,881 
Hon.    Rupert  Guinness, 

M.P.,  MM  3,307 

Hon.  Gilbert  F.  D.  John- 
stone, MM  3,131 

Lord  Monkswell,  P  3,085 

Stephen  Gee,  P  3,026 

Hammersmith,  17,862 
Jocelyn  Brandon,  MM.  . .  5,850 

Edward  Collins,  MM  6,839 

N.  Shairp,  P  2,755 

L.  E.  Camp,  P  2,709 

W.  T.  Davidson,  Lab...  897 

I.  T.  Weatcott.  Lab   7$7 


HAMPSTEAD,  15,269 

W.  Reynolds,  M.R  5,508 

(Bye-election  24  October,  1908.) 
Andrew  Thos,  Taylor,  M.R. 
(Vice  J.  T.  Taylor,  deceased). 
Holborn,  11,839 

E.  E.  Wild,  MM  4,524 

Hon.  Henry  Lygon,  B.A., 

M.R  4,030 

H.Drysdale  Woodcock,  P.  1,629 
HOXTON,  11,392 
Dr.  J.  D.  Davies,  M.R. . .  3,272 

E.  Gray,  MM  3,226 

Henry  Ward.  P  8,112 

Graham  Wallas,  P  3,065 

Islington  (East),  13,407 
C.  A.  M.  Barlow,  M.R...  4,430 

P.  E.  Pildilch,  M.R  4,402 

E.  Small  wood,  P  4,292 

A.  A.  Thomas,  P  4,257 

Islington  (North),  14,641 

F.  L.  Dove,  MM  4,924 

C.  K.  Murchison,  MM. . .  4,797  ; 

H.  J.  Glanviile,  P  4,200 

H.  G.  Chancellor,  P  4,192  J 

J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  hid...  364 

Islington  (South),  9,763 

G.  Detv,  P  2,996 

Howell  J.  Williams,  P. . .  2,929 

S.  Lambert,  M.R  2,217 

C.  Moffatt,  MM  2,076 

George  S.  Elliott,  Ind. . .  854 

E.  J.  James,  Ind   179 

Islington  (West),  10,093 

H.  J.  Clarke,  M.R  3,300 

Isidore  Salmon,  MM.  ..  3,226 

B.  C.  Lambert.  P  2,933 

A.  J.  Mundelia,  P  2,900 

Kennington,  11,902 
Sir  John  Benn,  M.P.,  P...  3,424 

Rev.  E.  Denny,  P  8,326 

J.  F.  Budge,  MM  2,718 

Sir  W.H.Porter,B(?.,ilf  M.  2,666 
J.  G.  Butler,  Soc   281 

F.  Knee,  Soc   235 

Kensington  (North),  13,036 

D.  Davis,  MM  4,418 

Maj.  Chas.  Skinner,  MM.  4,382 

H.  L.  Jephson,  P  3,181 

Walter  Pope,  P  3,170 

Kensington  (South),  14,234 
Riclid.  A.  Robinson,  MM.  5,869 
Dr.  E.   Baxter  Forman, 

J.P.,  MM  6,834 

V.  B.  Aronson,  P   788 

Hon.  Walter  James,  P.. .  770 
Lambeth  (North),  8,090 

Frank  Briant.  P  2,360 

F.  Smith,  P..  2,249 

Jabez  Williams,  MM.  . .  2,080 

G.  Hinds,  MM  2,077 

Lewisham,  29,477 

Viscount  Lewisham,  MM.  11,028 

A.  Pownall,  MM  10,S18 

J.  W.  Cleland,  m.p.,  P...  7,004 
Hon.  Neil  Primrose,  P...  6,89a 
—  Gee,  lab   118 
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LlMEHOUSE,  7,700 

Cyril  Jackson,  MM  2,141 

J.  Lort-WiUiams,  M.R.  . .  2,026 

Arthur  L.  Leon,  P  1,957 

T.  L.  Knight,  P  1,935 

Maeylebonb  (East),  9,005 
Viscount  Duncannon,  M.R.  3,012 

J.  Boyton,  M.R  3,582 

Jno.  Fletcher  Little,  m.b., 

P  1,446 

F.  Gill,  P   467 

Marylebone  (West),  11,960 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.R.  4,683 
Earl  of  Kerry,  M.r.,  M.R.  4,625 

John  Lewis,  P  2,434 

James  Searson,  m.d.,  P.  2,320 
Mile  End,  6,650 
R.  H.  Montgomery,  M.R.  2,023 

B.  H.  Coumbe,  M.R  2,011 

R.  Vernon  Harcourt,  P.  1,988 
Rev.  T.  Warren,  P.  . .  1,925 
Newington  (West),  12,287 

Evan  Spicer,  P  3,778 

James  D.  Gilbert,  P  3,759 

A.  Waddell,  M.R  2,705 

H.  Jarvis,  M.R  2,700 

Norwood,  16,512 

C.  U.  Fisher,  31. R  6,585 

F.  St.  John  Morrow,  M.R.  6,539 

K.  W.  Hubbard,  P  4,174 

Q.  Shrubsail,  P  4,120 

Padmngton  (North),  15,466 

Hon.  Walter  Guinness,  M.P., 
M.R  4,711 

J.  H.  Hunter,  MM  4,597 

J.  Fairbanks,  P  3,607 

G.  O,  Maberley,  P  3,453 

Paddington  (South),  9,622 

Sir    MelmU  Beachcroft, 

MJt  3,763 

Hf  P.  Han-is,  M.R  3,709 

J.  8.  Holmes,  P   848 

A.  Y.  Mayell,  P   818 

PECKiUM,  18,608 

Thomas  Gautry.  P  4,659 

W.  L.  Dowton,  M.R  4,426 

D.  C.  Preston,  M.R.  ..4,379 

R.  Steven,  P  4,262 

W.  T.  Kelly,  Lab   499 


Poplar,  12,916 
William  Crooks,  M.P.,  P.. .  8,504 
Sir  John  McDougall,  P...  3,476 
T.   H.   Clarke,  m.r.c.s., 

M.R  2,778 

Col.  A.  Maude,  M.R.  2,579 

ROTHERHITHE,  12,750 

Ambrose  Pomeroy,  P  3,693 

Harold  J.  Glanville,  P. . .  3,663 
F.  Freemantle,  M.R  3,365 

F.  E.  Eddis,  M.R  3,259 

St.George's,HanoverSq. 12,593 
Maj.-Gen.   Lord  Cheyles- 

more,  C.V.O.,  M.R  5,445 

H,  J.  Greenwood,  M.R.  . .  5,375 

Earl  of  Craven,  P  1,384 

T.  B.  Morris,  P  1,348 

St.  George' s-in-the-East,4,069 

H.  Goslinf,  P  1,183 

P.  O.  Simmons,  M.R  1.104 

John  Smith,  P  1,035 

Rev.  T.  King,  R.C   952 

Wra.  Robt.  Smith,  m.d., 

M.R.    :   881 

J.  W.  Lineh,  R.C   632 

St.  Pancras  (East),  12,164 

A.  W.  Claremont,  P  3,482 

Rev.  F.  Hastings,  P  3,410 

Edmund  Barnes,  M.R.. .  3,181 
T.  A.  Organ,  M.R  3,005 

G.  Horn,  Soc   205 

St.  Pancras  (North),  12,413 


David  S.  Waterlow,  M.r.,  P.  3,847 
Robert  M.  Beaton,  M.B.,  P.  3,824 

Capt.   Edwin   J.  King, 
M.A..  M.R  8,526 

Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Pakenham, 
MM  3,501 

St.  Pancras  (South),  7,671 
Geor§e  Alexander,  M.R. . .  2,963 
F.  Goldsmith,  MM  2,897 

Rev.  Silvester  Home,  P.  1,613 

G.  Giddens,  P  1,533 


St.  Pangeas  (West),  11,287 

P.  Yosper,  M.R  3,504 

F.  Cassel,  K.C.,  M.R  3,471 

H.  Cohen,  P  2,461 

J.  C.  S.  Hanham,  P  2,442 

South wark  (West),  10,680 

Thomas  Hunter,  P  2,993 

A.  Wilson,  P  2,953 

J.  T.  Scriven,  M.R  2,746 

F.  Gillett,  MM  2,649 

Stepney,  5,375 

A.  O.  Goodrich,  M.R  2,366 

F.  Leverton  Harris,  M.P., 

M.R  2,292 

C.  S.  Stettaner,  P   1,485- 

C.  Watson,  P  1,386 

Strand,  10,972 
Lt.-Col.  C.  Probyn,  M.R.  a .  3,58a 

Lord  Elcho,  M.R  3,558 

8.  H.  Lamb,  P   903 

W.  H.  Howell,  P   895 

Walworth,  10,483 

J.  A.  Dawes,  P  2,82a 

C.  Jesson,  P  2,81& 

Oldneld,  I.R.C.P.,  MM.  2.337 

0.  Sproule,  M.R  2,235 

J.  Clarke,  Soc   187 

Wandsworth,  46,460 
-Sir  W.  J.  Lancaster,  MM.  15.700 

W.  Hunt,  MM  14,535 

F.  Kellaway,  P  9,628 

Westminster,  10,379 
Hon.  Wm.  Robt.  Peel,  MM.  3,419 
C.  Y.  Stur§e,  M.A.,  M.R.  .3.392 

W.  B.  Campbell,  P  1,299 

E.  Herrin,  P  1,298 

WHITECHAPEL,  5,255 
William  O.  Johnson,  P...  l,75d 

H.  H.  Gordon,  Ind  1,627 

E.  Hodsoll,  MM  1,211 

C.  Wertheimer,  M.R.  ..  980 

—  Elkin,  Ind.  P   77a 

Woolwich,  20,622 

W .  J.  Squires,  MM  8,904 

B.  A.H.  Jay,  M.R  8,677 

Rev.  L.  Jenkins  Jones,  P.  7,880 
George  Lous  bury,  P.  and 
Lab  7,611 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


(1)  ALDERMEN. 

Anstruther,  H.  T  Aid.  till  1918 

Buxton,  Alfred  P   „  „  1910 

Cooper,  B   1910 

Fisher,  W.  Hayes    „  „  1918 

Goldle,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Geo.,  P.C., 

K.C.M.G   „  „  1918 

Jephson,  Rev.  H.  L   „  M  1910 

•Lidgett,  Rev.  J.  Scott    „  „  1910 

Michelham,  Lord    „  „  1918 

Midleton,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount   191S 

•Mullins,  W.  E   ,  1910 

Naylor,  G.  K,   ■  191$ 

Primrose,  Hon.  Neil    „  „  191$ 

•Bandera,  W.  8   „  "  191Q 

Sharp,  Lewen    H  M  101Q 

•Bhepheard,  A.  1   „  1910 

Swinton,  Capt.  G.  S.  C   „  „  1918 

I  on,  W.  W.,  LL.B   „  „  1010 

Ward,  Henry    1018 

WlUte,  Bdward,  /J?f  JtJ  


(2)  COUNCILLORS. 
Progressives. 

Allen,  A.  A..  M.P  Bermondscy 

♦Beaton  R.  M.,  M.B  North  St.  Pancras 

Benn,  Sir  J.,  M.P  Kennington 

♦Bray,  R,  A  North  Camber wdl 

Briant,  F  North  Lambeth 

Casson,  W.  A  South  Hackney 

Chapman.  T  South  Hackney 

Claremont,  A.  W  East  St.  Pancras 

Cornwall,  Sir  E.  A.,  M.P. .  .N.E.  Bethnal  Grew* 
Crooks,  William,  M.P.  ..Poplar 

Da  vies,  W   Battersea 

Dawes,  J.  A  Walworth 

•Benny,  Rev.  E  Kennington 

•Dew.  G  South  Islington 

♦Gautrey,  T  Peckham 

Gilbert,  3T.  D  West  Newington 

Glanville,  H.  J  Rothorhithe 

Gosling,  H  St.  George's-in-the- 

East 
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Progressives — continued. 

Harris,  P.  A  .  .8.W.  Bethnal  Green 

Hastings,  Rev.  F  East  $t.  Pancras 

•Headlam,  Rev.  Stewart    S.W.  Bethnal  Green 
Hemphill,  Capt.  Hon.  F.  .  .Central  Finsbury 

Hunter,  Thomas  West  South wark 

Jesson,  C  Walworth 

Johnson,  W.  0  Whltechapel 

McDougall,  Sir  John   poplar 

Phillimore,  R.  C  Deptford 

Pomeroy,  A  Rotherhlthe 

•Russell,  A.  B  Central  Finsbury 

Salter,  A..  M.D  Bermondsey 

Smith,  Bd  N.E.  Bethnal  Green 

Smith,  Frank   North  Lambeth 

Spioer,  Evan   West  Newington 

Taylor,  H.  R  North  Camberwell 

Waterlow,  D.  S.,  M.P.  ..  North  St.  Pancras 

•Webb,  Sidney   Peptford 

WiUiams,  H.  J  South  Islington 

Wilson,  A  West  Southwark 

Municipal  Reformers. 
Alexander,  George   South  St.  Pancras 

•Barlow,  0.  A.  M..LL.D.  .  .East  Islington 
Beachcroft,  Sir  Melvill  ..South  Paddington 

Benn,  A.  Shirley  Battersea 

Benn,  I.  Hamilton  Greenwich 

•Bentinck,  Lord  Henry   . .  West  Marylebone 

Billings,  G  Central  Hackney 

Boy  ton,  J  East  Marylebone 

Brandon,  J  Hammersmith 

Cassel,  Felix,  K.C  West  St.  Pancras 

Cheylesmore,  Lord,  C.V.O.  St.   George's,  Han- 
over Square 

•Clarke,  H.  J  West  Islington 

•Cobb,  0.  8  Fulham 

Cohen,  N.  L  City  of  London 

•Collins,  E  Hammersmith 

Cooke.  Sir  C.  Kinloch-  Clapham 

Coumbe,  E.  H  Mile  End 

Da  vies,  Dr.  J.  D  Hoxton 

Pavies,  D  North  Kensington 

Pomonejr,  J.  W  Clapham 

l)ove,  P.  L  ....North  Islington 

Powton,  W.  L  Peckham 

•puncannon,  Viscount  ....  Bast  Marylebone 

Easton,  E.  G  Fulham 

Elcho,  Lord   Strand 

Fisher,  C,  V  Norwood 

Forman,  Dr.  B.  Baxter    .  .South  Kensington 

0off,  T.  C.  E  Chelsea 

Goldsmith,  F  South  St.  Pancras 

•Gooch,  H.  6.,  M.P  Dulwich 

Goodrich,  A.  O  Stepney 


•Gray,  Ernest  Hoxton 

Greene,  W.  Raymond  North  Hackney 

Greenwood,  H.  J  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square 

•Guinness,  Hon.  R.,  C.M.G., 

M.P  Haggerston 

Guinness,  Hon.  W.,  M.P..  .North  Paddington 

Hall,  F  Dulwich 

Hanson,  Aid.  F.  S  City  of  London 

Harris,  F.  Leverton,  M.P.  Stepney 

♦Harris,  H.  P  South  Paddington 

Haydon.  W  Brixton 

•Hoare,  S.  J.  G  Brixton 

Howes,  Enos  East  Finsbury 

Bunt,  W  Wandsworth 

Hunter,  J.  H  North  Paddington 

•Jackson,  Cyril   IAmehouse 

•Jay,  E.  A.  Hastings   Woolwich 

•Johnstone,  Son.  G.  Haggerston 

Kerry,    Earl   of,  M.V.O., 

D.S.O.,  M.P  West  Marylebone 

•Key,  W.  H  North  Hackney 

Knight,  W.  S.  M  Bow  and  Bromley 

Lancaster,  Sir  W.  J  Wandsworth 

Lewisham,  Viscount  ....Lewisham 

•Lygon,  Son.  S  Holborn 

Montgomery,  R.  H  Mile  End 

Morrow,  F.  St,  John  Norwood 

Murcrdson.C,  K  North  Islington 

Norman,  R.  C  Chelsea 

Pannell,  W.  H  City  of  London 

Peel,  Hon.  W.  R.  W.,  M.P.  Westminster 

Pildltch,  P.  E  East  Islington 

Pownall,  A  Lewisham 

Frobyn,  Lt.-Col.  C  Strand 

•Reynolds,  W  Hampstead 

Robinson,  R.  A  South  Kensington 

•Rowe,  H.  V  Bow  and  Bromley 

Salmon,  J  West  Islington 

Sankey,  H.  Stuart  City  of  London 

Simmons,  P.  C  ...St.   George' s-in-the- 

Eaet 

•Skinner,  Major  Charles. . .  .North  Kensington 

Squires,  W.  J  Woolwich 

Stewart,  W.  B  Central  Hackney 

Sturge,  C.  Y  Westminster 

•Taylor,  Andrew  T  Hampstead 

Thynne,  Lord  A  Greenwich 

Yosper,  P..  M.R.C.S  West  St.  Pancras 

Welby.  Col.  A.  C  East  Finsbury 

Wild,  E.  E  Holborn 

Williams,  J.  R.  Lort-. . .  .Limehouse 
Independent. 

Gordon,  H.  H  Whitechapel 

*  Member  of  Education  Committee. 


LONDON   COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

(Next  Election,  March,  1910.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  various  parties  in  each  Council  Bince  its  foundation 
In  1889. 


1889 

1892 

1895 

1898 

<  1901 

1904 

1907 

Progressive 

f  Aldermen  

17 

12 

12 
69 
t 
48 

13 
81 

i 

38 
10 
79 
2 

1  Councillors   

k 

83 

6$ 
5 

11 

Moderate 

i 

1 

0 

[Councillors   

45 

84 

59 

31 

i 

34 
$ 

I.L.P. 

1 

1 

1 

l 

2 

Independent  i 

Aldermen  

1 

Councillors   

2 

1 

1 

Progressive  Maj.  (including  I.L.P.  and  Ind.) 
Moderate  Majority   

45 

67 

9 

27 

65 

57 

41 

LONDON  RATES. 
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Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  is  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  0.  B.  Cobb  the  Vice-Chairman 
M  the  Education  Committee.   This  con- 

fists,  in  addition  to  the  members  indicated 
n  the  list,  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chair- 
man,and  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  12  oo-opted  members,  as  follows: — 
Members  elected  under  section  17  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902. 
Adler,  Miss  N.         Lawrence,  Miss  A.  Susan 
A-nderton,  F.  B.      Leon,  A.  L. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Liversidge,  H.  W. 

Davison,  W.  H.       Phipps,  Mrs.  Wilton 
f  rere,  Miss  M.         St.  Helier,  The  Lady 
Gilbert,  John  W.      Walles,  Graham 

Meetings  on  Wednesdays  at  2-30  o'clock. 

CHIEF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Salary, 

Cleric,  G.  Laurence  Gomme   £2,000 

Comptroller,  H.  B.  Ha  ward   2,000 

Bng\neer,  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  C.M.G, . .  2,000 

Architect,  W.  B.  Riley   $,000 

Valuer,  A.  Young   2,006 

Medical  Officer,  Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy..  1,250 

Solicitor,  B.  Tanner    1,200 

Statistical  Officer,  E.  J.  Harper   1,100 

Chemist,  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc   1,100 

Director  of  Stores.  F.  W.  Mackinney ....  1,000 
Educational  Adviser,  Dr.  W.  Garnett. .  1,500 

Education  Officer,  ft.  Blair   1,250 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Education  Department, 

Dr.  C.  W.  Khnmins   1,000 

Chief  of  Fire  firifade,  Lieut.  Sampson 

Sladen,  R.N   000 

Tramways  : — 

Chief  Officer,  A.  L.  C.  Fell   1,750 

Electrical  Engineer,  J.  H.  Rider   1,200 

A8YLUMS  : — 

Clerk,  H.  F.  Keene    725 

Pathologist.  F.  W.  Mott,  M.D.,  F.R.S. . .  1,000 
Engineer,  W.  C.  C.  Smith    1,200 

LONDON'S  RATES* 
In  the  county  of  London  a  general 
rate  is  levied  by  the  City  and  the  28 
London  boroughs.  These  authorities, 
having  estimated  their  own  expendi- 
ture, receive  from  the  other  bodies, 
chief  among  these  being  the  London 
County  Council,  statements  showing  the 
amount  of  money  required.  They  then 
fix  the  amount  of  the  rate,  which  they 
collect,  and  divide  among  the  different 
bodies.  The  total  expenditure  of  Lon- 
don, which  was  £14,768,757  in  1898-9,  had 
risen  in  1906-7  to  £24.703,087.  Receipts 
from  the  national  exchequer  and  from 
other  sources  amounted  to  £9,761,734, 
and  £15,393,956  was  raised  by  rate,  'the 
average  rate  was  7s.  0£d.  in  the  £.  The 
£25,000.000  was  spent  by  the  following 
bodies. 

London  County  Council   

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  . . 

Boards  of  Guardians  

Metropolitan  Water  Board  

Metropolitan  Police   

City  Corporation   

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  .... 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  .... 

City  of  London  Overseers   

Market  Trustees  

Local  Government  Board  (Common 
Poor  Fund)  


£9,491,271 
6,009,982 
8,587,429 
2,318,618 
1,903,441 
1,270,406 
934,463 
141,284 
34,757 
10,680 
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Total  ,  £24.703.087 


Average   amount   or   Rates  Raised. 


Year. 

Total  Amount 
raised  by  Rate*, 

Per  £  of 

Valuation. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

£ 

e.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1867-8 

3,703,000 

*  4* 

J    4  0 

1889-90 

7,567,000 

4  10 

1  16  f 

1906-7 

15,394,000 

7  0* 

3    5  3 

For  the  year  1909-10  a  rate  of  a  penny  in 
the  £  is  estimated  to  produce  iU8t>:lll.  A 
year  ago  the  figure  was  ^184,717,  and  in  1907-3 
it  was  £182,794.  In  1889-90  it  was  only 
£131,617. 

The  County  of  London  has  an  Equali- 
sation Fund.  This  enables  the  wealthier 
districts  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  th&  poorer  ones, 
and  is  a  step  towards  the  recognition 
of  the  unity  of  tonaoa.  The  tTest  End 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  pauperism 
in  the  East  End,  and  the  education  of 
the  poor  children  of  Poplar  and  of 
Bethnal  Green  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  Kensington.  The 
Equalisation  Fund  is  one  eoual  to  a 
rate  of  6d.  on  the  assessable  value  of 
London.  Each  parish  contributes  to 
the  Fund  in  proportion  to  Its  assessable 
value,  and  each  borough  receives  from 
ft  In  proportion  to  Its  population.  Thus 
the  City  paid  in  1007-8  £132,881,  and 
received  £5,682;  and  Kensington  paid 
£59,727,  and  received  £42,809;  on  the 
other  hand  Camberwell  paid  £34,075,  and 
received  £62,605;  and  Islington  paid 
£48,833,  and  received  £78,663. 

RATES. 

For  its  own  purposes  the  County 
Council  levied  a  rate  of  3s.  ©fd.  in  the 

£  for  the  current  year.  14|d.  of  tirs 
is  reauired  for  the  general  rate,  2f,d. 
for  a  rate  for  special  county  pur- 
poses, and  193d.  for  education.  During 
recent  years  the  rate  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 

S.  d. 

1904-  5    2  9! 

1905-  6   2  11 

1906-  7    I  8 

1907-  8   2  11 

1908-  9    3  0 

The    general    rate    in    the  London 

boroughs,  of  which  the  above  forms 
part,  varies  considerably.  In  jp08-9  it 
was  highest  in  Poplar  (lis.  6d,)  and 
in  Bermondsey  (8s.  lld;);  it  was  lowest 
in  Westminster  (6s.  6d.)  and  in  Ken- 
sington (6s.  8|d.).  In  some  of  the 
boroughs  it  varies  from  parish  to 
parish.  In  one  parish  in  the  city  of 
Westminster  it  was  6s.  2d. ;  in  two  others 
it  was  7s.  The  average  rate  for  the 
administrative  county  was  78.  3fd.,  and 
for  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  city,  it 
was  7S.  5jd. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  RATES. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
rates  of  London  have  risen  very  greatly, 
and  even  in  the  last  ten  years  tPe 
increase  has  been  considerable.  In 
1899-90  the  rata  in  Battersea  was  Is.  tsd.. 
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last  year  it  was  8S.  Cd.  In  the  same 
period  the  rate  in  Bethnal  Green  has 
risen  lid.,  in  Camberwell  Is.  8id.,  in 
Fulham  10d.,  in  Islington  Is.  6d.,  and 
in  Lambeth  lid.  Nor  hag  the  increase 
been  confined  to  the  poorer  boroughs. 
Chelsea  shows  an  increase  of  10£d., 
Hampstead  shows  one  of  Is.  Id.  Ken- 
sington one  of  lid.,  and  Stoke  Newing- 
fcon  one  of  Is.  6d.  But  the  citizens  of 
London,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  receive 
good  value  for  the  money  expended, 
■those  who  compare  the  rates  to-day 
with  those  of  twenty  years  ago  must 
also  compare  the  condition  of  London 
then  and  now.  The  impro Yemen t  in  the 
public  health,  the  provision  of  parks 
and  open  spaces,  which  makes  the  great 
city  habitable,  the  greater  safety  of 
life  and  property  from  fire  and  other 
causes,  the  provision  of  free  libraries- 
all  these  cost  money,  and,  moreover, 
are  worth  a  considerable  outlay. 

There  are  three  other  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
rates  which  may  be  referred  to  here 
The  first  is  the  increasing  cost  of 
education.  The  cost  of  living  being  in 
general  higher  in  London  than  else- 
where, teachers  and  other  officials  are 
better  paid,  while  buildings  cost  more 
to  erect  and  furnish.  Against  this,  it 
mus$  be  remembered,  London  does  not 
receive  any  larger  grant  from  imperial 
funds  towards  the  cost  of  its  education. 


The  result  is  that  In  the  metropolis  the 
rates  bear  67  0  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  education;  in  county  boroughs  gene- 
rally they  only  bear  45  3  per  cent.,  and 
m  areas  under  county  councils  34  8  per 
cent.  In  Birmingham  the  rates  bear 
50-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost;  in  Man- 
chester 525  per  cent.;  in  Liverpool  519 
per  cent.,  and  in  Leeds  47*2  per  cent. 

The  second  reason  for  the  rise  in  the 
rates  is  the  small  share  of  Imperial 
grants  for  the  relief  of  local  taxation 
received  by  London.  This  is  rather  a 
complicated  question,  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
parties  alike,  that  there  is  here  a 
marked  inequality  which  needs  rectifi- 
cation. The  rateable  value  of  London 
in  1908  was  21  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  and  yet 
in  the  financial  year  1907-8  the  metro- 
polis received  only  17-6  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  granted  to  local  authorities 
out  of  imperial  funds. 

The  third  reason  is  the  excessive  price 
paid  by  local  authorities  for  land  re- 
quired for  improvements  and  other 
necessary  purposes.  The  valuation  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  Budget  of  18G9 
should  do  much  towards  remedying  this 
grievance,  and,  by  enabling  publio 
authorities  to  acquire  land  at  some- 
thing like  its  proper  value,  should  save 
many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  rate- 
payers In  the  future. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  GENERAL  BALANCE-SHEET,  1907-8. 


Receipts.  £ 

Rates   ,   6,325,670 

Tramway  Receipts    1,671,863 

Steamboat  Receipts   85,635 

Grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer- 
fa)  For  Education    1,442,968 

(b)  For  General  Purposes    623,332 

Rents    829,763 

Receipts  from  other  local  authorities 

(chiefly  interest  on  loans)    672,622 

Miscellaneous  Receipts   187,911 


Balance 


11,189,764 
98,542 


Expenditure. 

Grants  (chiefly  to  Guardians  of  the 
Poor)   

Debt  Charges  (including  management) 

Public  Health  Services  (various)  .... 

Judicial  Expenses  

Parliamentary  Expenses   

Education   

Miscellaneous  Services  

Administration   

Tramways   

Steamboats  

Expenditure  on  other  Revenue- 
producing  Services  


619,896 
2,442,791 
933,533 
81,307 
14,981 
5,024,253 
35,03$ 
238,141 
1,677,786 
51,998 

169,717 


Deduct  Surplus  on  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools  


11,289,441 


1,135 


£ll,28S,308j 

The  expenditure  of  the  Council  during 
the  financial  year  ending  March  31st, 
1908,  the  last  year  for  which  the  audited 
accounts  are  available,  amounted  to 
£11,288,306.  A  certain  proportion  of 
this  was  on  account  of  revenue-produo- 
ing  services,  such  as  tramways,  the 
receipts  from  which  are  practically 
equal  to  the  expenditure.  Together 
these  receipts  totalled  £2,037,261. 
Another  important  source  of  Income  is 
from  Government  grants.  This  amounted 
during  the  year  in  question  to  £1,966,300. 
The  receipts  from  local  authorities  and 
payments  for  various  services  produced 
£860,533.  and  thus  the  Council  had  to 
find  a  balance  of  £6,424,212.  The  rate 
levied  produced  £6,325,670,  and  the 
*aacit  of  £98.542  was  provided  out  of 


£11,288,306 


balances,  these  balances  amounting  on 
Maroh  31st,  1908,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman  of  tho 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  W.  Hayes 
Fisher,  to  over  £700,000,  an  increase  of 
£217,386  over  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 

THE  EXPENDITURE  ON  EDUCATION  IN 
DETAIL. 

Elementary— 

Dav  Schools   £3,097,415 

Industrial  Schools   91,002 

Blind,  Deaf,  and  Defective    ....  109,599 

Administration,  <feo   183,988 

Enforcement  of  attendance    58,088 

Debt  charge    741,199 

£4,281,291 
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Higher — 

Secondary    Schools    and  Pupil 

Teachers'  Centres    £183,293 

Evening  Schools   127,704 

Institutions  for  Higher  and  Tech- 
nical Education   179,697 


Scholarships,     Exhibitions,  and 

Bursaries  

Training  of  Teachers  

Administration,  &c  

Debt  Charge  


£128,689 
58,807 
47,348 
17,364 

£3,024,253 


KSVENXJE-PEODUCmG  SERVICES. 


Expenditure. 
Maintenance,    j  Debt  Charge. 

Beceipts. 

Balance. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Housing  op  Working  Classes — 

Under  Housing  AGts  

Under  Improvements  Acts  

Boats  in  Paeks  

£1,227,762 
272 

44,952 
20,475 
2,364 

£450,024 
25 

71,434 
29,640 
555 

£1,671,863 
315 

111,113 

52,270 
4,174 

—£5,023 
18 

1,866 
155 
1,255 

£1,295,825 

£551,67S 

£1,839,735 

—£5,129 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  1908-9. 

The  accounts  of  the  Council  for  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1909, 
nave  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  audi- 
tors, but  the  following  figures  are 
available : — 

The  income  for  1908-9  was  estimated 
at  £10,261,942,  and  of  this  amount 
£6,593,020  was  to  be  raised  by  the  rates, 
and  £3,668,922  to  come  from  other 
sources.  The  expenditure  was  estimated 
at  £10,557,935,  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  £306,570.  The  increase 
in  income  was  estimated  at  £319,926, 
According  to  these  figures  there  would 
be  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
of  £295,993,  which  would  be  met,  like 
the  previous  deficit,  out  of  balances. 
Bather  more  than  one-half — or  £5,437,908 
— of  the  expenditure  was  spent  on  edu- 


cation, elementary  education  taking 
£4,442,007,  and  higher  education  £995,901. 
The  net  cost  per  child  to  the  ratepayer, 
i.e.,  the  cost  after  the  Government 
grant  has  been  deducted,  amounted  in 
1908-9  to  £4.  18s.  2d.,  an  increase  of 
7s.  9d.  per  child  over  the  figure  for 
1903-4. 

Note. — The  above  estimates  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  balance-sheet  for 
1907-8,  given  on  a  preceding  page,  be* 
cause  they  only  include  such  part  of 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue-producing 
services  as  is  applied  to  the  interest  on 
and  repayment  of  debt. 

At  the  end  of  this  financial  year  it  was 
announced  tnat  the  balances  of  the 
Council  showed  an  increase  of  £217,949. 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  tie 
various  departments  had  spent  lose 
than  was  estimated. 


BUDGET  FOR  1909-10. 


The  London  County  Council  estimates 
Revenue. 

£ 

From  the  rates   6,782,250 

From  other  sources    3,732,617 

From  balances    315,X17 


Expenditure. 


£10,828,98* 


For  education   5,616,114 

For  general  purposes    5,214,870 


£10,329,984 

Some  of  the  main  items  of  expendi- 
ture are: — 

£ 

  266,305 

  268,575 

  295,650 

  107,882 

  140,718 

Establishment  Charges    214,495 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  £252,926,  and  in  the 
expenditure  at  £272,049,  the  deficit  to  be 
met  out  of  balances  amounting  to 
£215,117. 


Asylums   

Fire  Brigade  . 
Main  Drainage 
Public  Health 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces 


for  the  present  year  are  as  follows : — 
THE  DEBT  OF  LONDON. 
The  London  County  Council  has  also 
a  capital  account.  The  gross  amount 
of  this  on  March  3ist,  1909,  waj 
£79,762,687,  but  this  figure  is  subject  to 
large  deductions.  It  includes  the  fluir 
of  £17,^30,559  advanced  by  the  Conner 
to  local  authorities  within  its  area,  ant, 
another  sum  of  j£?,059\598,  the  value  of 
surplus  lands  and  property  in  its  pos- 
session. This  valuation,  it  may  be 
remarked,  has  been  approved  oy  the 
Treasury.  Other  smaller  sums  must  b? 
deducted,  and  the  net  debt  of  the 
Council  on  March  3ist,  1909,  stood  at 
£50,648,537.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
debt  incurred  for  what  are  Known  as 
revenue-producitig  undertakings,  such 
as  tramways  and  workmen's  dwellings, 
amounted  to  £10,576,083,  and,  deducting 
this,  the  real  debt  of  the  Council  ia 
£40,073,456.  Over  a  quarter  of  this  has 
been  raised  for  educational  purposes, 
and  nearly  as  much  for  highways  and 
street  improvements,  while  other  items 
are  sewerage  and  drainage,  Thames 
tuunels,  ana  lunatio  asylums. 

But  the  debt  of  the  L-C.O,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  iirttebtednejuL  at  London- 
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iNPBBTEPygSS  OF  LONDON  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  OH  MARCH  818T,  1908, 

"Sinking 


ia)  Sboueed  on  the  Rates — 

London  County  Council   

Metropolitan  Water  Board  (a  proportion  for 
the  L.C.O.  area)  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board   

Metropolitan  Police   

Central  Unemployed  Body  

City  of  London  Corporation   

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils   

Borough  Market  Trustees  

Guardians  and  Sick  Asylum  and  School 

District  Managers  

{&)  Secured  on  the  Estates  and  Revenues  of  the 

City  Corporation  


Gross  Debt. 


£ 

81,155,342 

38,789,638 
8,113,612 
419,989 
81,845 
2,104,257 
12,538,353 
23,801 

4,029,018 

4,495,200 


£146,701,048 


Funds,  Ac. 


81,217,211 

63,122 

193,858 

757,023 
10,950 


288,661 


^32,631,425 


Net  Debt. 


£ 

49,938,131 

38,726,514 
8,113,612 
226,181 
31,845 
1,346,634 
12,527,408 
23,801 

4,029,013 

4,206,539 


£114,109,623 


Loan3  Outstanding  on  the  81st  March,  1908,  by  the  Several  Authorities,  with  the 
 Purposes  for  which  they  were  Raised. 


Ambulance  Service  

iBaths  and  Washhouse3   

Bridges  and  Ferries  

Burial  Grounds   ;   

Central  Criminal  Court  Rouse  

Clearance  of  Insanitary  Areas  

Depots,  Wharves,  and  Refuse  De- 
structors   

Education,  Higher   

Education,  Elementary   

Electric  Lighting  

Farm  Colony   

Fever,  <fec,  Hospitals  [ 

Fire  Brigade  

Highways  and  Street  Improvements 

Imbecile  Asylums   ,, 

Industrial  Schools  

Inebriate  Reformatory   

Issue  of  Stock   

Lunatic  Asyiumi  

Markets  

Mortuaries  and  Coroners'  Courts  . . . , 

rarks  and  Open  Spaces  , 

Parks,  Boating  , 

Police  Stations  and  Offices   , 

police  Court  Buildings   

public  Offices  and  Buildings   

fublio  Conveniences   
ublio    Libraries,    Museums,  and 
Gymnasiums  

fublio  Lighting.  , 
ewerage  and  Drainage  , 

Special  Poor  Law  Schools  

-Steamboats  and  Piers   , 

Chames  Floods  Prevention   

Thames  Tunnels   , 

Tramways  

Water  Supply   

Weights  and  Measures,  and  Meter- 
Testing  Offices  

Workhouses,  Infirmaries,  Ac  

Workmen's  Dwellings  under  Housing 

Acts   

Improvements  Do.  

Other  Public  Works  and  Purposes  ., 
differential  Account  


London 

County 
Council. 


£ 

1,632,263 
1,472,748 


842,039 
11,196,044 


924,837 
9,956,858 

9,465 
40,944 
252,549 
2,152,945 

19,717 
1,095,234 
m  1,660 


618,553 


5,608,451 

265,484 
25,751 
2,489,298 
7,262,140 


74,438 


1,770,690 
711,617 
115,804 

1,999,602 


Corporation 
of  the  City 
of  London. 


708,721 

816,012 
88,786 


13,723 


1,568,222 


7,991 
2,751,809 

104,223 


18,714 
24,972 


Total   49,938,131  5,558,178  12,551,204  46,127,115  114,169,628 


Metropolitan 
Borough 
Council*. 


£ 

1,101,460 
234,137 
83,402 
783,934 

5,408,701 
2,129,679 


23,801 
88,398 
418,648 

149,090 
77,041 
680,965 
168,426 

214,771 
126,378 
808,628 


Other 
Author!  ties. 


625,239 
269,642 


£ 

05,443 


81,845 
1,898,765 


625,052 


65,072 

400,175 

58,726,514 
4,029,013 

9,105 
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Besides  the  amount  standing  to  the 
aredit  of  sinking  and  similar  funds, 
coted  in  Column  2  of  the  former  of  the 
*bove  tables,  the  local  authorities, 
specially  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  possess  valuable  securities  in 
the  shape  of  property  purchased,  build- 
ings, and  plant.  Many  of  these  assets 
day  fairly  be  described  as  realisable, 
84  they  consist  of  works  of  a  permanent 
or  remunerative  character. 

The  growth  of  London's  debt  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
being  excluded  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

£ 

1889-90    41,294,268 

1894-5    44,894,365 

1899-1900    53,189,385 

J904-5   70,191,300 

1905-6   71,847,714 

1907-8    74,583,024 

W08-9   75,448,109 

The  amount  of  local  debt  in  London 
per  £  of  rateable  value,  which  in  1874-5 
was  £1.  Os.  2d.,  and  in  1899-1900  was 
£1.  8s.  4d.,  had  risen  in  1906-7  to 
£1.  19s.  9d. 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  on 
capital  account  for  the  current  year 
(1909-10)  is  £4,611.275.  The  total  commit- 
ments of  the  Council  on  capital  account 
are  £9,975,955,  of  which  £4,371,593  is  for 
revenue-producing  services. 

London  obtains  capital  by  issues  of 
London  County  Council  Stock,  which  is 
raised  on  the  security  of  the  rates  and 
bears  interest  at  2£,  5,  or  3i  ner  cent. 
The  last  issue  was  made  in  May,  1909. 
when  £102  was  received  for  every  £100 
of  stock  issued.  The  total  amount  of 
•took  created  by  the  Council  and  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  is  £77,856,012.  For  this,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  much  stock  was  issued 
at  a  discount,  £75,458,408  was  received 
in  oashj  however,  some  of  the  stock  has 
been  purchased  and  cancelled,  and  its 
amount  on  March  31st,  1909,  was 
£70,350,023.  Altogether,  £17,311,496  has 
been  applied  to  the  repayment  of  debt 
much  of  this  being  lent  to  various  local 
authorities  and  others,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  further  issue  of  stock. 

VALUATION. 

London  property  is  subject  to  a  quin- 
quennial valuation,  and  the  London 
valuation  lists  prepared  by  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  form  the  basis  of 
Imperial  as  well  as  of  local  taxation. 
They  are,  therefore,  settled  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes. 
Partly  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
growth  of  the  rates  does  not  exceed  to 
the  same  extent  the  increase  in  rateable 
value,  as  it  does  in  the  provinces. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  boroughs  is 
Westminster,  with  a  rateable  value  of 
£6,271,188,  nearly  one-half  of  this  being 
jituate  in  the  parish  M  fit.  .Gaor&o'A. 


Hanover  Square.  In  1871  the  rateable 
value  of  London  was  £19,963,285.  Of  the 
increase  of  £24,000,000,  £14,000,000  is  due 
to  new  buildings,  and  £9,000,000  to  the 
increased  value  of  land.  The  greatest 
quinquennial  increase  took  place  in  the 
years  1877-1881. 

METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  COUNCILS. 

A  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  con- 
sists of  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Coun» 
cillors,  who  altogether  must  not  number 
more  than  70.  The  Mayor  is  elected 
annually,  on  November  9th.  The  Alder- 
men, who  are  equal  in  number  to 
one-sixth  of  the  Councillors,  are  chosen 
by  the  Councillors  for  six  years,  one- 
half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year. 
The  Councillors  are  elected  every  three- 
years,  and  retire  in  a  body  on  Novem- 
ber 1st  every  third  year. 

Its  powers  and  functions  ares  The 
maintenance  and  oontrol  of  all  drain- 
age except  main  sewers;  tne  clearance- 
of  small  slum  areas,  and  the  erection 
of  houses  for  the  working-classes}  the 
provision  of  baths,  burial  grounds, 
hospitals,  public  libraries,  and  other 
public  services;  the  making  of  by-laws- 
for  the  government  of  the  borough;  the 
partial  administration  of  the  London 
Building  Acts;  the  provision  and  con- 
trol of  the  electric  supply  for  power 
and  lighting;  the  sanctioning  of  new 
tramways;  the  enforcement  of  the 
Publio  Health  Acts,  including  the  sup- 
pression of  smoke  and  other  nuisances, 
the  sanitary  inspection  of  factories., 
workshops,  dairies,  lodging-houses,  and 
of  articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale,  the 
provision  of  publio  conveniences  and 
mortuaries,  and  the  removal  of  hous$ 
refuse;  the  performance  of  the  duties- 
of  overseers;  the  paving,  lighting, 
watering,  and  cleaning  of  the  streets 
other  than  "main  roads";  the  erection 
of  halls  and  other  buildings  for  publio 
purposes. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  London 
boroughs  in  1906-7  was  £5,102,996,  of* 
which  £2,617,372  was  met  by  local  rates. 

The  most  remarkable  change  in  the 
election  of  November,  1909,  was  in  Ba£ 
tersea,  where  the  sweeping  Moderate 
victory  Is  explained  by  the  splitting  of 
the  Progressive  and  Labour  vote.  In 
Stepney  the  Council  of  Publio  Welfare 
increased  its  representation  upon  th$ 
Council.  Pulham,  which  for  the  pre- 
vious three »  years  had  been  wholly 
Moderate,  has  now  a  leaven  of  three 
Progressives ;  and  the  Camberwell  Pro- 
gressives succeeded  in  reducing  the 
Moderate  strength  considerably.  The 
elections  at  Hampstead  and  Stoke  New- 
ington  were  fought  upon  purely  local 
questions,  and  ostensibly  without  refe- 
rence to  party  politics.  Polling  In  most 
of  the  boroughs  did  not  Indicate  very 
great  interest  in  the  conduct  of  local 
affairs,  but  in  those  boroughs  where 
the  polling  was  heaviest  there  were 
Progress ive  gains* 
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CITY  CORPORATION. 


THE    CITY    OF  LONDON. 

Lord  Mayor,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Knili,  Bart..  Bridge  Ward*. 
Sheriff*,  Ralph  Slazenger  (Dowgate)  and   J  ames  It  oil  (Bridge). 
Under  Sheriff*,  J.  D.  Langton  and  W.  J.  B.  Tippetta. 

Aldermen  : — 

Charles  Johnstone  ,   AMersgat*. 

Sir  John  Pound,  Bart   ildgate 

Re  Alfred  James  Newton,  Bart               Bassishaw 

£ir  Francis  Stanhope  Hanson,  Knt   Billingsgate 

Sir  Horatio  David  Davies,  K.C.M.G   BishoiSate" 

Sir  Charles  Cheers  Wakefield,  Knt   Br^ad  Street 

Sir  Joseph  Savory  Bart   Bridge  Without. 

Charles  Augustm  Hanson   Broad  Street. 

2?  5avi?AiB™ftt^  Fnt*  •••   Candle-wick. 

S^lttart  Eowaier'  Knt*  -  ■   Castle  Baynard. 

Sir  Wiluam  Henry  Dunn    nheap 

Sir  John  Charles  Bell  V/////.  //.  '.  '. .  Coleman  Street. 

Sir  Walter  \aughan  Morgan    Cordwainer. 

Edward  Ernest  Cooper   Cornhill 

Sir  Henry  Edmund  Knight    Cripplegate. 

Sir  George  wyatt  Truscott   Dowgate 

l-r  w-?5ge  *r>  FiudS  ™mPJ  Bart->  G.C J.JB  I.:.'::::::  Farringdon  Within. 

Sir  William  Purdie  Treloai ^  Bart   Farringdon  Without, 

Sir  Thomas  Boor  Crosby,  M.D   ianffbrnim 

Sir  William  Wilkin,  E.O.M.G                                     1 1 . " !  I !  I !  1 ! !  Ltaf«?2*. 

Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart   s>ortsoken 

Sir  T.  Vezey  Strong    Queenhithe. 

Sir  James  Thomas  Ritchie,  Bart   Tower 

Sir  Horace  B.  Marshall,  LL.D   Vlntry 

Sir  George  Joseph  Woodman  .  ..  \ ............ .  Walbrook. 

CITY  CORPORATION. 
City  of  London  Corporation  Expenditure  and  Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


247,851  19 

11,708  8 

10,338  10 

54,939  2 

8,632  10 


51,557  17  8 


8  11 


Estate  expenses   44,369  14 

Market  expenses   227,620  4 

Civil  Govt.  Magistracy,  Police 

and  City  of  London  Courts 
Central  Criminal  Court  eharges 
Port    of     London  sanitation 

expenses   

Schools  and  Technical  grants  . . 
Guildhall  Library  and  Musenm 
Salaries  of  Corporation  Officers 

and  Establishment  eharges  . . 
Gresham    College    and  Royal 

Exchange   4,017 

Coroner's   Salary   and  County 

Rate  expenses   8,348  11  10 

Maintenance  of  Bridges    71,657    1  5 

Maintenance  of  Open  Spaces,  &c.     20,072  15  4 

City  of  London  Asylum    27,232    6  5 

Public  Health  Department   397,897  13  7 

Ward  Expense!  ,       6,563  16  9 

Valuation  Dept.  (General  Rate) 

expenses  and  salaries    8,330  15  1 

Valuation   Dept.  (Poor  Rate), 

charges  on    18,111    1  7 

L.C.C.  Precepts   884,695  12  4 

.City  Guardians'  Precepts    839,916    0  0 

Hospitality    and    expense*  of 

lionours  conferred  

Pensions  not  charged  to  depart- 
ments   

Debenture  Redemption  and  Issue 

expenses   

Committee  allowances 


4,288  4  9 
3,836    9  10 


17,582 
2,497 


London  Almshouses   2,527  2 

Charitable  Donations    6  348  10 


Total  Expenditure  2,479,486  11  10 

•Balances   444,184    0  6 


Receipts. 

£  B. 

General  Rate   406,522  2 

Poor  Rate   1,256,614  17 

County  Rate    7,541  8 

Estates   221,571  16 

Markets    259,404  18 

School  Fees  and  Interest  Educa- 
tion Investments    89,101  18 

Bridge  House  Estates    153,207  5 

Court  Justiciary  and  Police  Fees 

and  Fines    89,294  1 

Asylum  Receipts    83,547  1 

Public  Health  Department  Re- 
ceipts   892,939  16 

Sundry  Fees,  Rents,  Tolls,  and 
Interest  on  Funds  not  included 

under  foregoing   29,931  6 

Gresham  Fund    12,348  19 

Arrears  Police  Rate  recovered  8,735  0 


11 


£2,923,760  12   3:  Total  Income  £^923.760  IS  8 

„».  „    ,      Th<"  Rateable  Value  of  the  City  is  £5,468,412. 

1  tm  amount  includes  several  sums  which  are  allocated  by  .Statute  to  specific  purpose*. 
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The  City  Corporation  (the  Common 
Council)  consists  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  25 
Aldermen,  and  206  Common  Councillors. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  elected  for  one  year 
by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  common 
hall,  from  among  the  Aldermen  who 
have  served  as  Sheriffs.  The  Aldermen 
are  elected  for  life  by  the  25  wards,  and 
one  serves  for  Bridge  Ward  Without. 
The  Councillors  are  elected  annually  on 
St.  Thomas's  Day  (December  21st),  by 
the  ratepayers  of  the  several  wards. 
The  Court  of  Common  Council  meets  at 
the  Guildhall  on  alternate  Thursdays 
at  1  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  Cor- 
poration are:  the  ordinary  powers  and 
functions  of  a  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council ;  the  maintenancepf  City  bridges  j 
the  partial  regulation  of  new  building 
construction;  the  enforcement  of  the 
Shop  Hours  Act;  the  regulation,  inspec- 
tion, &c-,  of  the  water  and  gas  sup- 
plies; the  carrying  out  of  the  Housing 
Acts;  the  maintenance  of  certain  parks 
and  spaces  outside  the  London  area; 
the  control  of  markets;  the  appoint- 
ment of  sheriffs  and  coroners;  the  con- 
trol of  the  City  police,  for  which  no 
grant-in-aid  is  received  from  imperial 
Funds. 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  the  Metro- 
politan Police  numbered  18,167  men,  of 
whom  1,9X8  were  employed  on  special 
service.  The  pay  of  the  force  during 
1908  amounted  to  £1,697,972.  Among  the 
duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  are 
the  supervision  of  1,116  clubs.  They 
issued  during  the  year,  on  their  own 
application,  26,448  summonses,  and 
obtained  convictions  in  24,366  cases; 
they  arrested  109,787  persons,  but  only 
a  small  fraction  of  these — 477 — received 
sentences  of  penal  servitude. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  men- 
tions the  fact  that  during  1908  326  per- 
sons were  killed  by  accidents  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  16,774  persons 
were  injured.  In  1907  the  correspond- 
ing figures  were  283  and  16,772,  and  in 
1906  212  and  14,060.  During  the  year 
in  question  the  number  of  burglaries 
decreased  from  547  to  507,  and  the 
number  of  house-breakings  from  1,962 
to  1,762.  19  persons  above  one  year  of 
age  were  murdered  during  the  year, 
and  9,440  persons  were  identified  by 
means  of  their  finger-prints. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  issued 
licences  during  1908  for  4,826  hansom 
cabs,  a  decrease  of  1,126,  and  for  2,805 
motor-cabs,  3,649  four-wheeled  cabs, 
2,155  horse-omnibuses,  1,133  motor- 
omnibuses,  323  horse-tramcars,  and 
2,003  mechanical  tramcars.  The  Lost 
Property  Office  at  Scotland  Yard  re- 
ceived 60,407  articles,  24,646  of  which 
were  umbrellas. 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  con- 
Bists  of  73  members,  of  whom  55  are 
nominated  by  the  Metropolitan  Boards 
oi  Guardians,  and  18  by  the  Local 
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Government   Board.     Since    1867    the  I 
whole  duty  of  providing  for  the  infec-  I 
tious  sick  poor  has  devolved  upon  it.  I 
The  Board  provides  asylums  for  imbe-  I 
ciles,  but  not  for  lunatics,  the  care  of  I 
whom    is    relegated    to    the  London 
County  Council;  hospitals  for  the  in- 
fectious sick,  pauper    and  otherwise; 
accommodation  and  schools  for  diseased 
or  defective  pauper  children;  a  training 
ship  for  pauper  boys;  and  an  ambu- 
lance service  for  the  whole  of  London. 
The  Board  has  12  fever  hospitals  with 
7,420  beds,  and  three  small-pox  hospitals 
with  accommodation  for  2,040  patients. 
It  expended  in  1907-8  a  net  amount 
of  £1,105,554  on  its  various  services,  the 
heaviest  items  being  the  provision  of 
fever  and  small-pox  hospitals   and  of 
imbecile  asylums. 

L.C.C.  ASYLUMS. 

The  Asylums  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 
is  obliged  to  "  find  accommodation  for 
all  London  pauper  lunatics  certified  for 
reception  in  an  asylum,  and  for  certain 
other  lunatics,  who,  if  suitable  accom- 
modation were  not  obtainable  at  the 
County  asylums,  would  become  pauper 
lunatics."  Imbeciles  are  looked  after 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
The  Committee  has  nine  asylums 
situated  at  Banstead,  Bexley,  Cane  Hill, 
Claybury,  Colney  Hatch,  Hanwell,  Hox- 
ton,  Long  Grove,  and  Manor.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1909,  there  were  19,716 
lunatics  therein,  8,518  of  whom  were 
males,  and  11,198  were  females.  All 
except  948  of  these  were  pauper  luna- 
tics. The  increase  over  the  figure  for 
1908  is  476,  and  the  annual  average  in- 
crease for  the  past  19  years  has  been 
506.  The  Committee,  in  its  annual  re- 
port, expresses  the  opinion  "  that  much 
of  the  increase  apparent  year  by  year 
in  the  total  number  of  lunatics  to  be 
provided  for  is  due  in  part  to  a  lessened  j 
death-rate  and  to  the  accumulation  in  j 
the  asylums  of  chronio  cases;  also  in 
part  to  more  comprehensive  registra- 
tion, and  not  necessarily  to  a  greater 
prevalence  of  lunacy  among  the  popula- 
tion." In  the  year  1907-8  the  Committee 
spent  £603,126.  the  greater  part  of 
which  (£510,498)  was  recovered  from  the 
Guardians  of  various  Unions. 

LONDON'S  MARKETS. 

The  markets  controlled  by  the  City  of 
London  are  the  Central  Markets,  Smith- 
field;  tieadenhali  Market;  Billingsgate 
Market;  Smithfield  Hay  Market;  The 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  Islington; 
Deptford  Cattle  Market;  and  Spital- 
fields  Market. 

Covent  Garden  is  controlled  by 
private  owners,  among  whom  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  is  chief;  Portman  Market 
and  Cumberland  Market  are  also  in 
private  hands.  The  Borough  Market  in 
Southwark  is  managed  by  trustees,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  ^outhwark 
Borough  Council ;  Woolwich  controls  its 
own  market,  and  the  Whitechapel  Hay 
Market  is  under  the  Stepney  Council. 

Over  400.  millions  of  meat  is  sold 
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the  Smithfield  Market  every  year.  Onlv 
about  21*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  was 
home  produce  in  1908,  the  great  bulk 
coming  from  America  and  Australia. 
193,820  tons  of  fish  passed  through  Bil- 
lingsgate Market  in  1908,  and  534,691 
head  of  cattle  and  sheep  passed  through 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  and  the 
Foreign  Cattle  Market  together. 

THE  OWNERS  OF  LONDON  LAND. 

The  London  County  Council  has 
almost  completed  the  preparation  of  a 
ground  plan  of  London.  This,  in  its 
nearly  finished  state,  shows  that  there 
are  34,600  owners  of  the  ground,  and 
that  187  of  these  own  60  square  miles, 
or  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  area.  19  of  these  square  miles, 
however;  are  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the 
L.C.C.,  and  the  City  Corporation,  these 
bodies  being  the  four  largest  owners. 
(See  further  under  Land.) 

PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY. 

The  Port  of  London  Authority,  consti- 
tuted by  the  Act  of  1908,  consists  of  17 
members  elected  by  payers  of  dues, 
wharfingers,  and  owners  of  rate  craft, 
ono  elected  by  wharfagers,  and  ten 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  L.C.C.,  the  City  of  London, 
and  Trinity  House.  The  term  of  office 
is  three  years.  The  first  authority, 
however,  was  appointed  under  special 
conditions,  the  appointment  of  the 
chairman,  of  18  ordinary  members,  and 
of  an  expert  in  dock  management,  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  period  of  office  was  extended  to 
the  1st  of  April,  1910. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  begins  from  the  boundary 
line  of  the  parishes  of  Teddington  and 
Twickenham,  and  ends  at  an  imagin- 
ary line  drawn  from  Havengore  Creek 
in  Essex  to  Warden  Point,  Sheppey. 
It  controls  27J  miles  of  quays,  645  acres 
of  docks,  and  7,954,486  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping, about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Goods 
to  the  value  of  £199,407,311  were  brought 
into  the  Port  of  London  in  1907,  while 
the  export  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  was  valued  at  £74,768,238, 
and  colonial  and  foreign  merchandise 
exported  reached  £48,772,802. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  Board  is 
Sir  Hudson  E.  Kearley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who 
resigned  his  position  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
order  to  take  up  this  appointment. 
Among  the  other  members  of  the 
authority  are  Sir  Christopher  Purness, 
M.P.,  Sir  E.  A.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  Mr.  Owen 
C.  Philipps,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Gosling,  and 
Lord  Ritchie  of  Dundee.  One  of  its 
first  and  most  important  duties  is  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  maximum  rates 
on  goods  and  to  charge  dues  for  the 
upkeep  and  development  of  the  Port. 

THE  THAMES  CONSERVANCY. 

The  establishment  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don Authority  has  affected  the  position  I 
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of   the   Thames   Conservancy  Board, 

which  from  1866  to  1909  was  the 
authority  for  the  whole  course  of  the 
Thames  from  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire  to 
the  sea.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Port 
of  London  Act,  however,  this  new 
authority  supervises  such  part  of  the 
river  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Port.  The  reconstituted  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board  now  has  charge  of  only 
that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  be- 
tween a  point  about  475  yards  below 
Teddington  lock  and  Cricklade. 

The  Board  consists  of  28  members, 
whose  term  of  office  is  three  years.  Its 
accounts  were  kept  in  two  distinct 
parts,  those  of  the  Upper  and  those  of 
the  Lower  Navigation,  and  in  1908  it 
received  altogether  £150,820,  and  spent 
£143,522. 

METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act  of  1902  London  water 
was  provided  by  eight  water  companies 
and  two  urban  district  councils — those 
of  Tottenham  and  Enfield.  The  new 
Board  took  over  these  companies,  the 
last  of  them,  the  New  River  Company, 
being  taken  over  in  July,  1904,  and  since 
then  it  has  had  the  sole  control  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  7  million  persons 
who  form  what  is  known  as  "  Water 
London,"  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
shown  on  the  map  on  page  149. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  con- 
sists of  66  members.  Fourteen  of  these 
are  appointed  by  the  L.O.C.,  one  each 
bv  the  County  Councils  of  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hertford- 
shire, two  each  by  the  City  of  London, 
the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Borough  of  West  Ham,  and  one  each 
by  the  27  metropolitan  boroughs,  the 
one  excluded  being  Westminster.  Minor 
authorities  send  the  remaining  14  mem- 
bers. The  Board  is  elected  for  three 
years,  and  its  chairman  is  Mr.  E.  B. 
Barnard,  M.P.,  to  whom  a  salary  of 
£500  a  year  has  recently  been  voted. 
The  present  members  retire  from 
ofiace  on  June  1st,  1910.  The  clerk  to  the 
Board  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Pilling,  and  the 
chief  engineer  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Bryan.  Its 
head  offices  are  at  Savoy  Court,  Strand, 
W.C.,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  its 
employ  on  March  3lgt,  1909,  was  4,019. 

The  Board  has  a  capital  or  debt  of 
£48,872,063,  the  charges  of  which, 
amounting  to  £1,470,359  fall  on  the 
revenues  from  water  rates,  with  the 
general  rates  as  additional  security. 
The  total  amount  of  water  supplied 
during  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1909,  was  81,823-9  million  gallons,  an 
average  daily  supply  of  224*2  million 
gallons.  This  gives  an  average  for 
every  person  In  the  area  of  31  04  gal- 
lons every  day.  53  per  cent,  of  the 
water  came  from  the  Thames,  25  per 
cent,  from  the  Lea,  and  22  per  cent, 
from  springs  and  wells.  The  Board's 
reservoirs  can  store  8,844*7  million 
gallons,  and  storage  for  another  4,000 
million  gallons  is  now  being  con- 
structed. 
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BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS. 

One  to  eleven  Guardians  of  the  Poor 

are  elected  for  three  years  in  each 
Guardians'  Ward.  Each  Board  may 
co-opt  not  more  than  four  Guardians. 
The  reconstitution  of  the  Poor  Law 
will  bring  radical  changes  into  this 
particular  authority.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  Guardians  (under  what- 
ever name  they  are  known),  should  be 
appointed,  not  elected.  The  small  in- 
terest taken  by  Londoners  in  the 
persons  chosen  to  be  guardians  of  the 
poor  i3  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
1907  elections  of  Guardians  the  average 
percentage  of  voters  who  went  to  the 
poU  in  the  various  wards  was  28'i, 
while  in  Hampstead  it  fell  to  14-9. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  devolving  on  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  may  be  gathered  from  an 
examination  of  the  periodical  returns. 
On  September  25th,  1909,  118,701  persons 
received  relief  in  London  either  as  in- 
door or  outdoor  paupers,  a  rate  of  2  45 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the 
winter  months  the  burden  is,  of  course, 
heavier.  On  January  1st,  1909, 
130,371  persons  were  relieved.  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  London  Boards  of 
Guardians  for  1907-8  contained  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  Report  for 
1909  was  £3,234,671. 

CENTRAL  (UNEMPLOYED)  BODY. 

The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  con- 
sists of  80  members  selected  from  within 
their  own  number  by  the  L.C.C.,  the 
City  Distress  Committee,  the  Westmin- 
ster Distress  Committee,  and  27  dis- 
tress committees  of  the  London 
Boroughs,  with  eight  co-opted  members 
and  eight  nominees  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  Central  Body  superin- 
tends and  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the 
local  distress  committees,  and  controls 
the  labour  bureaux  or  employment 
exchanges  set  up  in  various  parts  of 
London. 

In  1908-9  the  Central  Body  received 
£104,897  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  £23,267  from  the  rates,  and  an 
amount  so  small  as  to  be  negligible 
from  voluntary  contribution.  The 
number  of  cases  registered  in  1908-9 
snowed  an  increase  of  15,046  on  the  pre- 
vious year,  reaching  a  total  of  47,731. 
(Further  information  under  Unemploy- 
ment.) 

LONDON  TRAMS. 

The  opening  in  full  civic  state  on 
September  14th,  1909,  by  Sir  George 
Truscott,  as  Lord  Mayor,  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  London  County  Council 
tramways  over  Biackfriars  Bridge 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
tramway  enterprise  in  London.  Closing 
as  it  did  a  long  period  of  hostility  to 
this  popular  form  of  locomotion,  the 
speeches  made  give  every  hope  of 
steady  extension  until  most  of  the 
principal  traffic  routes  of  London  are 
occupied. 

In    route   mileage,    the    number  of 


passengers  carried,  car  mile3  run, 
arid  the  number  of  vehicles  owned, 
the  London  County  Council  tram- 
ways are  :*;ell  ahead  of  any  com- 
petitor. It  to  }hese  are  added  the 
municipal  and  privately-owned  tram- 
ways operating  in  and  around  London 
tne  totai  probably  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  civic  community  in  the  world. 
Altogether  there  are  in  London  and  its 
environs  no  less  than  341  miles  of 
tramway  routes,  the  track  length 
totalling  649  miles,  or  a  route  length 
equal  to  tjie  distance  between  London 
and  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Tl\e  statistics 
of  passengers  carried  and  car  miles 
run  are  only  available  as  regards  tho 
County  Council  system  on  which 
412,913,841  passengers  were  carried  in 
the  last  financial  year.  Of  these  100 
millions  were  carried  for  one  half- 
penny, and  199  millions  were  passen- 
gers taking  a  penny  ticket.  The  car 
mileage  totalled  39,119,472  miles. 

The  number  of  motor  tramcars  be- 
longing to  ^he  County  Council  and  in 
use  ^  on  their  lines  is  1,175.  Those 
working  on  suburban  lines  number 
978,  or  a  total  of  2,153  oars  working  in 
tne  Greater  London  area,  a  number 
likely  to  b^  increased  in  the  near 
future. 

The  area  embraced  by  tramway 
operations  stretches  without  break 
from  Uxbridge  and  Hampton  Court  in 
the  we3t  to  Goodmayes  and  Horn's 
Cros3,  Dartford,  in  the  east,  the  extreme 
distance  measuring  some  40  miles.  The 
northern  limits  are  marked  by  Hierh 
Barnet  and  Waitham  Cross  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  a  continuotis  line  joins 
them  to  Purley  In  Surrey,  the  distance 
being  27  and  32  miles  respectively. 

During  the  year  two  very  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  equipment 
of  the  County  Council  trams  by  the 
extension  of  the  Greenwich  generating 
station,  and  the  erection  of  the  Central 
car  repairing  dep6t  at  East  Greenwich. 
At  the  Generating  Station  the  whole  of 
the  current  required  by  the  Council  is 
generated.  Forty-eight  boilers,  each 
evaporating1  18,2001bs.  of  water  per 
hour  are  employed  to  work  the  ei<rhi 
huge  dynamos.  In  these  300  tons  of 
coal  are  burnt  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  store  of  10,000  tons  is  kept  in 
the  hoppers. 

The  Car  Repairing  DepSt  is  the  onlv 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  area 
covered  by  the  buildings  is  at  present 
l\  acres,  capable  of  extension  to  nearly 
seven  acres.  Here  every  car  in  the  ser- 
vice is  annually  overhauled  a3id  re- 
painted. The  whole  of  the  machinery 
is  taken  to  pieces  and  each  part 
separately  tested.  A  department  also 
exists  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  ploughs  "  used  in  operating  the  "con- 
duit "  system,  on  which  the  major 
portion  of  the  County  Council  tram- 
lines are  worked. 

The  principal  extensions  and  conver- 
sions to  electric  traction  during  the 
past  year  were:  Streatham  to  Nor- 
bury,    Hop    Exchange    and  Stamford 
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Street,  Stamford  Street  to  John  Car- 
penter Street  (Blackfriars  Bridge); 
Forest  Hill  extension  and  Hammer- 
smith to  Putney — new  lines,  and  Chel- 
sea Bridge  to  Lavender  Hill;  Vauxhall 
to  Clapham  Junction  via  Lavender 
Hill,  Hampstead  Heath  to  Kiner's 
Cross,  King's  Cross  to  Clerkenwell,  Bow 
to  Aldgate,  Stamford  Hill  to  Cambridge 
Heath  via  Clapton  and  Mare  Street, 
Hackney;  Camden  Town  Station  to 
Nag's  Head,  St.  Paul's  Road  to  Angel 
via  Essex  Road,  and  Norwood  Cemetery 
to  Loughborough  Junction  via  Herne 
Hill,  reconstructed. 
/  Among  the  lines  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed during  the  coming  year  are  a 
number  of  short  lines  connecting 
existing  routes  and  also  the  completion 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  remaining 
"  horse  traction  "  lines. 

HOW   LONDON  CHANGES. 

No  account  of  London's  history  for 
the  past  year  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  remarkable 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  of  the  Metropolis  as  it  impresses 
the  passing  oye.  London  has  changed 
her  spots  very  considerably  during  re- 
cent years;  but  in  1909,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  12  months,  the 
gradual  transformation  has  been  such 
that  a  visitor  who  comes  to  the  capital 
once  a  year  might  be  forgiven  for 
failing  to  recognise  districts  that  were 
once  familiar.  Public  and  commercial 
interests  have  combined  in  this  evolu- 
tion of  a  cleaner  and  handsomer 
London.  It  has  not  depended  alto- 
gether upon  the  desire  for  the  spectacu- 
lar commemoration  of  great  figures  in 
national  and  municipal  life.  Thus,  while 
wo  have  had  the  unveiling  of  the  base 
of  that  magnificent  combinaticm  oforna- 
mental  water  and  beautiful  statuary 
which  is  to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  while  the  stately 
and  ornate  stone  entry  to  the  glorified 
Mail  has  reared  itself  to  the  si^ht 
cl  people  passing  down  the  Strand  to 
Trafalgar  Square — it  may  be  that  from 
the  general  point  of  view  the  progress 
and  elaboration  of  the  underground 
railway  system  has  produced  far  more 
impression  upon  the  face  of  London. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  erup- 
tion  of  railway  travellers  at  compara- 
tively rare  places  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  civilisation.  In  the 
year  1909  these  regular  eruptions  have 
become,  more  than  ever  they  were  in 
history  before,  a  definite  feature  of 
London  life.  The  smart  illuminated 
signs,  with  their  very  clear  maps  and 
their  really  clever  advertising  pictures, 
have  enhanced  the  brightness  of  rail- 
way stations,  which  have  changed  and 
are  changing  their  once  dingy  exteriors 
i  for  elevations  that  are  clean  and  invit- 
ing. It  has  been  easier  to  travel  from 
one  point  of  London  to  another  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  and  certainly 
there  has  never  been  such  a  thorough 
and  helpful  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
companies  which  stand  to  gain  by  their 
enterprise,    to    give    prospective  pas- 


sengers full  information  of  the  kind 
they  need. 

The  coming  of  electrical  traction,  of 
course,  has  been  responsible  for  this, 
just  as  without  this  modern  application 
of  abstruse  science  the  bridges  of 
London  and  the  Thames  Embankment 
would  not  be  brilliant  at  night  with 
the  well-lighted  tramcars  which  the 
Progressive  Party  introduced  in  the 
face  of  enormous  opposition  years  ago. 
The  running  of  the  cars  over  Black- 
friars Bridge,  which  became  in  1909  a 
thoroughfare  of  splendid  width,  is  not 
the  only  innovation  that  has  altered 
the  appearance  of  what  many  people 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  cross* 
ing  in  th$  Metropolis.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  hoardings  which  dis- 
figured ihis  crossing  had  been  removed, 
disclosing  the  trim  iron  stairways  that 
lead  the  timid  pedestrian  safely  under 
streams  of  motor  traffic,  heavier  and 
more  constant  than  any  earlier  year 
had  seen.  The  running  of  the  cars  over 
Blackfriars  Bridge  resulted  at  first  in 
new  scenes  of  chaos  at  the  Bridge  end 
of  the  Embankment.  The  County  Coun* 
cil  had  not  made  full  preparations  for 
the  transference  of  the  evening  rush  of 
passengers  to  that  point,  and  the  tardy 

Erovision  of  temporary  refuges  was  not 
y  any  means  a  satisfactory  means 
of  coping  with  fresh  needs. 

In  the  Strand  the  most  notable 
alteration  has  been  the  completion  of 
the  Victorian  Government  Offices,  a  tali, 
narrow  building  which,  seen  from  a 
distance,  stands  out  from  the  bare 
Aldwych  site  like  a  frail  skyscraper 
which  might  be  pushed  over  by  a  mild 
effort  of  the  elements.  Farther  down, 
towards  Charing  Cross,  the  once- 
famous  but  not  very  lovely  Exeter  Hall 
has  gone  the  way  of  Lowther  Arcade, 
to  give  place  to  that  up-to-date  example 
of  catering  enterprise,  the  Strand 
Palace  Hotel.  Curiously,  a  change  that 
attracted  more  heated  controversy 
among  the  casual  crowd  than  any  other, 
the  nude  symbolic  statuary  on  the 
British  Medical  Journal  building,  has 
passed  into  the  sphere  of  accepted 
sights  without  much  real  trouble.  Not 
one  person  in  a  hundred,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  even  notices  now  that  these  cnce 
condemned  figures  exist  at  all. 

In  Oxford  Street  the  new  Seifridge 
building  marks  the  greatest  architec- 
tural change,  whilst  the  imposing  Pic- 
cadilly Hotel  has  altered  the  face  of 
Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street  more  than 
anything  else.  The  statue  to  the  late 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  in  the  Embank- 
ment Gardens,  is  the  most  notable  new 
feature  there. 

But  no  single  public  improvement  is 
of  greater  importance  than  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Mall,  though  the  fine  en- 
trance to  the  royal  Prooessional  way 
from  Trafalgar  Square  can  never 
achieve  its  proper  eminence  until  the 
grey  and  unpretentious  buildings  that 
hide  two  sides  of  it  have  been  removed. 
The  raising  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  in 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace  has  served 
to  emphasize,  and  will  emphasize  still 
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more  when  it  is  finished,  the  oppressive 
sombreness  of  London's  royal  palace; 
and  the  gay  red  geranium  beds  which 
have  now  become  so  brilliant  a  part 
of  the  landscape  at  this  end  of  St. 
James's  Park,  in  the  proper  season, 
brought  home  more  than  ever  in  1909 
the  dull  exterior  of  King  Edward's 
town  residence. 

Only  a  few  of  the  changes  in  London's 
aspect  during  1909  have  been  dealt  with 
here,  but  they  are  enough  to  indicate 
how  rapid  is  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  towards  a  more  convenient  and  a 
more  attractive  city. 


HOUSING  IN  LONDON. 

TJp  to  March  31st.  1909,  the  London 
County  Council  had  provided  accom- 
modation for  46,310  persons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Housing  Acts.  These 
tenants  live  in  6,428  tenements  in  b'cck 
dwellings,  in  1,768  cottages,  and  in  3 
lodging-houses,  which  contain  1,845 
cubicles,  1,444  of  which  were  occupied 
in  March,  1909.  In  the  year  1908-9  there 
were  25  cases  of  overcrowding— that  is, 
cases  where  there  were  more  than  2 
persons  in  one  room— a  state  of  things 
which  was  immediately  rectified  by  the 
Council.  The  yearly  rental  of  these  pro- 
perties amounted  to  £159,726,  being  an 
average  rent  of  2s.  lOJd.  per  room.  The 
total  capital  expenditure  amounted  to 
£2,438,263;  sinking  funds  have  accumu- 
lated to  a  total  of  £106,645,  and  there 
was  a  surplus  of  £17,395  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st.  1908. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  HOLIDAYS. 

With  an  annual  membership  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  thousand  and  an  annual 
turnover  of  £40,000,  the  Co-operative 
Holiday  Association  for  the  supply  of 
holidays  is  scarcely  the  least  of  the 
co-operative  phalanx.  The  C.H.A.,  as  it 
is  called,  runs  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  in  several  cases  all  the  year 
round,  its  own  guest  houses  in  the 
British  and  Continental  country.  One 
is  next  to  Whitby  Abbey,  another  half- 
way up  Kinder  Scout,  two  amid  the 
Cumberland  Lakes,  others  in  Brittany, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  every  year 
some  new  centre  or  centres  are  opened. 
The  holidays  are  at  cost  price,  and  the 
cost  price,  when  thousands  of  guests 
are  concerned,   is  necessarily  low. 
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Recent  Publications. 

THE  KING'S  REVENUE. 

An  Account  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxes  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
w^ttx1^18^?  of  ^acl£  Taf  and  Branch  of  the  Revenue.  By  W.  M.  J. 
WILLIAMS,  Author  of  "Local  Taxation,"  Ac.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Financial  NewB.—''  Mr.  Williams  gives  us  the  history  and  origin  of  each 
Impost,  the  rate  at  which  it  Is  now  imposed,  and  some  statistics  of  its  yield. 
This  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which  at  once  enables  the  reader  to  obtain 
precisely  the  information  that  he  needs,  though,  up  to  now,  there  has  been  no 
K^P1  supply  it  in  exaotly  the  same  convenient  way  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  arranged  it.  The  book  is  not  large,  but  it  must  represent  an 
immensity  of  labour,  for  which  all  students  of  national  finance  and  economics 
owe  Mr.  Williams  their  most  hearty  thanks." 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT, 

By  David  F.  Sceloss.    Grown  8vo.    Cloth,  3S.  6d.  net. 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  Mr.  D.  P.  Schloss,  whose  experience  in  the  study 
of  foreign  labour  conditions  must  be  almost  unrivalled,  has  now  issued  a  most 
opportune  account  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  in  which  are  described 
up  to  date  all  the  schemes  of  unemployed  insurance  at  present  on  foot  abroad." 

THE  CASE  PAPER  SYSTEM. 

A  Collection  of  Papers  read  with  the  full  discussions  thereon,  at  various 
§^L^aX-0on/eren^e8^  ?y  H'  *•  Avbling,  Miss  W.  L.  Brodie-Hall,  R  Olipt 
Horner,  Miss,  Mart  E.  E  James,  and  Dr.  J.  Milson  Rhodes.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  back,  2s.  net; 
30  copies  at  13.  6d.  each  net;  50  copies  at  is.  each  net. 

CO-OPERATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

An  Account  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain  nnri  ^tVi^t. 
countries.  By  O  R.  Fay,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Fellow  of  Christ?  Collet  Cambridge 
and  Leoturer  in  Economics.    Demy  8vo,   Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  s  > 

Tna^aI^I?iT"  T*6  aP»e5ranc?  of  Mr.  Fay's  careful  and  elaborate  study 
marks  something  of  a  new  departure  in  economio  literature.  Mr.  Fay's  excellent 
work  shows  conclusively  that  co-operation,   intelligently   guided,  and  under- 

BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY? 

The  Principles  in  Common  and  at  Issue  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Poor  TViw 

Contents —Introductory— Some  General  Features  of  the  Reports— The  On  ha 
for  New  Authority-Causes  of  Pauperism-Unemployment  7  the .Extent  of  the 
Evil-Present  Agencies  inadequate  to  deal  with  Unemployment^Ad^ 

fn^^g*^™*^  and.CriticUof  t^^K^ 

SMALL  HOLDERS. 

What  they  must  do  to  Succeed.    With  a  Chapter  on  the  Revival  of  Oonntrv 

"  The  ivLSTi!  ^•APR-TT'nAutS0/'  of Z  The  Organisation  of  A ^gricultm  e,^ 
lne  Iransltlon  in  Agriculture/' &o.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  back  2s  n?t 
T^?^3EN^;~^be-Need  f,°£  Organfsatlon-Proprietorsor ^Tena^?-Co  onerative 
Tenanoy-The  Business  of  Farming-Cost  of  Production— Combination  fop  8a \£1 
X^^ti0nA0r  T™nsport-What  Co-operation  is  DoTng-Se  Egg  aid  PoSt^ 
Industry-Co-operative  Credit-Co-operative  Insurance-The  Humln  Element 
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Figures  for  1908-09. 


MUNICIPA 


Boroug  i. 


Rateable 

Value. 


Est.  Pop. 
in  1909. 


Rate  In  the  £. 
1909. 


Grant 
fr<-»m  Imp. 
Taxes. 


Tramways.  Gas, 


£ 

915,977 


262,45$ 


Aberdeen  .... 
Aston  Manor 


Barrow-in-Furness   299,855 

Bath  !  332,534 

Birkenhead   I  653,284 

Birmingham  2,915,506 


Blackburn  . . 
Blackpool 

Bolton   

Bootle   

Bournemouth 
Bradford  .... 


Brighton  (1907-8) 


Bristol   

Burnley  

Burton-on-Trent  . 


Bury 


Cardiff   

Cheltenham  ....(1907-8) 


Cork 


542,073 
508,831 
837,224 
476,673* 
611,515 
1,556,240 

902,253 

1,838,890 

390,813 
332,514 

283,651 

1,157,054 
312,565 

185,424 


Coventry  |  374,982 

Croydon   1,121,474 

Darlington   \  250,676 


Derby 
Devonport 
Dudley 


Dundee 


558,747 
322,671 
105,644 

896,622 


Ealing    453,902  . 

:?oor  Bate 
432,865 
Rate 

Eastbourne    427,676 

East  Ham   I  498,000 

Exeter    275,844 

-Gateshead  |  428,903$ 

Giliingham   !  180,289} 

Glasgow    5,456,400 

Grimsby   |  283,190 

Halifax  j  495,401 

Haniey  i  247,789 

Hornsey   !  677,200 

Huddersfield   |  508,139 

Hull   1 1,161,678 

Ipswich   I  339,213 


153,114 
(Census 
1901) 
82,283 

62,996 
48,621 
121,123 
563,629 

136,959 
67,341 

187,824 
69,893 

72,368 
293,983 

130,926 

377,642 
106,267 
©4,453 

59,234 

195,303 
51,816 

108,000 
(Census 
1901) 

80,168 
161,078 

50,284 
129,411 
83,103 
61,678 

160,878 
(Census 
1901) 
40,865 


s.  d. 
5  7 


5  6 

6  0 

6  4 

About  8s. 

7  10 

5  6 

6  31 

8  3 
6  0 

a7  6* 


10  6 


50,708 
149,575 
48,793 

131,024 
55,373 
872,021 

73,036 

111,911 


68,831  9  4 

95,628  7  5 

94,739  8  5 

275,552|  8  0* 


3  6 


6  11 


3  11| 

9  3 
6  10* 

6  9 

8  2 
a4  0ft 

7  10 

9  0 


£ 

95,080 


85,036 
11,989 
63,896 
264,050 


£ 

245,574 


76,162 
71,779 
168,186 
*825,413 


62.119  172,486 
26,153  *123,300 

2,548  S  301,003 

32,346  {  114,514 

12.120  j  cl23,639 
117,299  j  *5Q1,895 

523,066 


62,756 
9,919 
29,047 


37,044 


16,735 


<*9,603 
28,311 


692,502 
98,602 
94,447 


383,188 
66,815 

87,531 


100,805 
823,910 


17,675  44,461 

21,191  150,700 

9,386  -  94,225 

9,522  j  88,938 


74,889; 


8  4 


14,29J 
9,655 

223 
61,780 
3,325 

66,660 

88,843 

35,446 

16,779 

10,965 


49,149 
36,930 

6,812 


132,865 


85,011 


34,298 
218,210 
70,269 

110,565 
47,483 
1,075,596 

78,965 

171,645 

79,452 
a  100,000 
(about) 
169,076 
317,071 

a  95,978 


£ 

No  profl 


Company 

\  Nil. 
85,000 

4,804  loss 
3,658 
6,097 

6,417  loss 
15,318 

-969 


2,381 
2,747  loss 

620 

5955 

Company 


Company 
3,294 

1,548  loss 

3,734 
Leased 
Leased  to 
Company 
Nil  to 

Kates 


Nil. 
el 

Nil. 

200,948 
gross 
Nil. 

13,542 
(loss) 


2,001 
27,121 


Nil. 


£ 

t  mm 


5,02 

10,21 
65,31 

5,20 
10,90 
17,50 

Com 
5,30 
(loss 


13,52 

9,08; 

2,86 
Corn's 

Com'rj 

3,24 

4,501 

1,61! 

Com; 
cani' 
Nil  1 
liat^ 


Nil. 
Com' 

Nil. 

122,8( 
gross 
Nil. 

11,53; 


Nil. 

83? 

Com'j 


a— Excluding  Poor  Kate.      b— After  deducting  Sinking  Fund.      c— Including  £5.900,000  for  Dock  unnartaldng. 
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CORPORATIONS. 


Figures  for  1908-09. 


"Services.— Net  Pbofits. 


Elec- 
tricity. 


£ 

Burp!  as 
forwa 


I  1,000 
■'  Nil. 

976 
7,255 
6,500 

887 
Com'y. 
2,117 

-3,658 

Nil. 
3,000 

805 

1,000 

310 
+610 


Water. 


£ 

carried 
rd. 


Markets 


£ 

4,577 


3,097  Is. 

185  Is. 

7,882 

9,342 

3,018 

384 

65,000 

3,933 

(loss) 

1,654 

5,372 

Nil. 

789 
2,704 

Com'y. 

8,576 

1,356 

+2,281 

-  6949 

Relief  to  Rates 

from 
Reproductive 
Services. 


—  1,832 
2,870  1,375 
Com-  I  1,477 


pany 


Nil. 
+  701 


Com- 
pany 


3,765 
6,953 


365 
790 
124 

NU 

bo  rates 


9d.  rate 
made  to 
cover 
deficit 
2,134 
3,187 

5,500 
10,811 
2,282 
Com- 
pany 
Nil 
to  rates 


(loss) 
4,493 

Nil. 
-1225 

1,354 


NU. 

1,908 
3,477 


1,843 
3,605 


1,529 

1,938 
2,177 
e2,070 

NU. 
el,987 

NU. 
3,000 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

7,511 
gross 
3,181 

159,380 
gross 
NU. 

20,671 
gross 
250 

767 
144 

Ill  I 

838 
860 

650 
921 

Nil. 
19,160 

15 
3,872 

NU. 

810 

1,096 

NU. 


1.18d.  In  £ 
9d.  in  £ 
4d.  in  £ 
4|d.  in  £ 

2*d.  in  £ 
5id.  in  £ 
Is.  0£d.  in  £ 
id.  in  £ 

NU. 
•  767d.  in  £ 


Is.  3d.  in  £ 
£6,500 

8Jd.  in  £ 

NU. 

2d  .in  £ 

6*d.  in  £ 

NU. 

Is.  0. 2d.  in  £ 
lid.  in  £ 

NU. 
2d.  in  £ 

Id.  in  £ 
NU. 


i  NU. 
4id.  in  £ 

NU. 

NU. 
3d.  in  £ 
6id.  in  £ 
Id.  in  £ 


Rate 
for  1910. 


s.  d. 
5  11* 


5  9 

6  9 

6  8 
8  0 

(about) 

7  10 

5  4 

6  7 

7  7 
5  0 

al  6i 


11  9 


6  5 

7  11 

3  104. 
6  11 

9  11 

6  9 

7  1 

3  9 

8  8 

9  0 
9  6 


ls.0^d.in£  8  6 
6d.  in  £  8  4 

About  ld.in£     8  4 


Local 
Indebtedness. 


£ 

1,912,922 


407,813 

1,117,563 

480,556 
2.081,070 
16,539,967 

2,899,989 
2,042,088 
8.687,076 
5449,738 
/874,355 
8,258,844 

♦3,405,032 
t2,599,891 
cS,754,015 
1,156,287 
674,397 

800,264 

3,922,254 
*987,523 
f742,126 
290,538 


1,221,837 
2,184,744 

472,433 
1,627,198 
1,166,057 

218,584 

2,575,294 
461,435 


454,778 
938,281 
088,000 

406,261 

14,670,686 

209,569 

3,191,916 

373,445 
724,763 

3,520,771 
3,333,983 

804,109 


Mayor. 


Coun.  Alex.  Wilson  (Lord  Provost) 

Aid.  A.  Taylor 

Coun.  T.  F.-Butler 
Major  C.  H.  Simpson 
Mr.  A.  H.  Arkle 

Coun.  W.  H.  Bowater  (Lord  Mayor) 

Aid.  F.  T.  Thomas 

Coun.  T.  Fielding 

Coun.  J.  T.  Cooper 

Coun.  H.  Carruthers 

Coun.  G.  E.  Bridge 

Aid.  W.  Land  (Lord  Mayor) 

Coun.  E.  Geere. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hayes  (Lord  Mayor) 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hayes  (Lord  Mavori 

Aid.  M.  Grey 

Coun.  T.  Jenkins 

Coun.  S.  Kay 

Coun.  J.  Chappell  (Lord  Mayor) 
Coun.  C.  H.  Margrett. 

Coun.  T.  Donovan  (Lord  Mayor) 


Aid.  W.  Lee 
Major  J.  E.  Fox 

Mr.  P.  Prior 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bemrose 
Mr.  W.  Littleton 
Coun.  J.  A.  Hillman 

Mr.  James  Urquliart  (Ld.  Provost) 
Coun.  E.  C.  Sayers 


Duke  of  Devonshire 
Coun.  G.  Pratt 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wippell 

Aid.  A.  Gillies 

Coun.  G.  C.  Swain 

Mr.  A.  Mcl.  Shaw  (Lord  Provost) 

Coun.  R.  W.  Roberts 

Aid.  F.  W.  Thompson 

George  Frederick  Adcock. 
Mr.  W.  GaskeU 

Aid.  T.  Halroyd 
Aid.  H.  Feldman 

Mr.  A.  Gibb 


frMtttUf  Educational  Grant,  *-After  payment  of  Loan  cuarSes.  *-Less  Sinkmz  Fund.  'Gross  D«bt.  t  Net  Debt 
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Figures  for  1908-09. 


Borough. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Est.  Pop 
in  190'J. 

Rate  in  the  £. 
1909. 

Income. 

Reproductive 

Grant 
from  Imp. 
Taxes 

Rates. 

Tramways. 

Gas. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,143,464 

484,012 

6 

6* 

[242,414 

669,790 

47,557 

2,068 

Leicester   

1  102  5P0 

244,255 

4 

o* 

7,232 

0194,080 

Ml,351 

34,055 

Leith   

565,708 

76^668 

2 

10 

4,739 

67,492 

Nil. 

— 

(Census 

Not  mcl. 

1901) 

Poor 

and 

School 

Rates 

235,859 

55,296 

7 

4 

7,310 

78,406 

98  (loss) 

5,169 

Liverpool  ....  (1907-8) 

4,679,520 

760,357 

6 

4 

165,967 

1,211,675 

24  858 

4,497,211 

655,435 

8 

1 

380  909 

1  262  221 

Middlesbrough   

413,251 

105,255 

8 

8 

48^340 

'lip/572 

Nil. 

708 

Newcastle   

1,717,526 

281,584 

5 

11 

Company 

Com'y, 

Newport  (Mon.)   

421,000 

78,336 

7 

8 

15,604 

119  426 

1  662 

Com  y. 

Northampton   

370  941 

97,752 

8 

2£ 

16^239 

43'830 

2795 

(Borough) 

52,780 

(District) 

462,863 

124,136 

9 

10 

60,127 

158,597 

Nottingham  

1,224,099 

263,443 

6 

0 

36,826 

322^551 

17,000 

22,543  ' 

Oldham   

530,625 

143,301 

7 

6 

18,188 

150,356 

1,192  loss 

5,021 

409,062 

52,774 

4 

5 

29,689 

70,227 

424,900 

79,363 

7 

0 

3^718 

102^580 

Companv 

1  096 

(Census 

1901) 

363,000 

54,298 

Owner  8*d., 

3,103 

44,412 

T7  Ipr 

UndaH 

(Census 

Occupier, 

vjrldSgOW 

Glas-  1 

1901) 

1 

9* 

gow 

567,698 

124,180 

7 

10* 

17,094 

148,985 

109 

1,035,990 

214,726 

6 

4 

31  127 

234629 

13  615 

Preston   

445,239 

118,519 

8 

10 

53'875 

153^768 

4',439 

Com'y 

Reading   

437,050 

82,995 

7 

9 

13,173 

149,429 

3,390 

Com'y ' 

Rochdale  

415,238 

89,653 

6 

3 

42,216 

112  362 

11  676 

Rotherham 

216,159 

65,070 

9 

0 

32^595 

72^232 

5  047 

5^395  ■ 

St.  Helens   

400^210 

95,161 

6 

5 

8,627 

89*980 

T.PQ  Qfvl 
JUCdovAi 

9113  < 

Salford  

1,031,541 

241,950 

6 

6 

123*085 

296!,  009 

17  000 

20'oi8  1 

Sheffield   

1,818,398 

470,958 

8 

11* 

226^306 

751^949 

12,664 

Com-  I 

Smethwick   

274,870 

70,377 

7 

8 

6,751 

72,897 

1,500 

4^93^4  * 

Southampton   

567,131 

124,667 

8 

3* 

19,501 

al46^537 

m 

Coy.  , 

Southend  

368,907 

42,117 

6 

8 

11,462 

76,052 

1  889 

  1 

Southport   

392,811 

54,069 

4 

7 

8,478 

83'610 

464 

11  726 '« 

South  Shields  

445,032 

117,627 

7 

10 

52,904 

112^356 

Coy.  j 

453,876 

103,706 

7 

6 

47,532 

109,775 

5,000 

15,000  f 

Stockton-on-Tees  .... 

227,928 

63,417 

7 

4 

127 

55,350 

2  655 

Sunderland 

710,828 

159,378 

5 

7 

82,851 

108^956 

3,348 

Swansea   

487^247 

98,308 

9 

0 

19,118 

152^549 

Company 

Com'y 

Swindon   

240,058 

55,407 

7 

9 

Q 

85,461 

Nii. 

Com'y 

Tynemouth  

250,023 

55,808 

7 

10 

10,072 

71,943 

Company 

Com'y 

Walsall 

244,929 

99,399 

7 

6 

9,872 

63,073 

4,195 

7,471 

26o'l03 

72,276 

7 

8 

36,313 

a70,925 

2370 

13,387 

WestBromwich  (1907-8) 

228,413 

70,457 

4 

11 

56^267 

+310 

/+1  391 

West  Ham   

1,300,085 

321,767 

9 

2 

179,571 

527,293 

5,330 

West  Hartlepool  .... 

263,022 

79,686 

7 

5 

35,957 

63,940 

Wigan   

345,357 

90,678 

8 

8 

41,799 

alll,565 

3,942  loss 

10,158 

462,531 

55,244 

7 

0 

£1  14  2 

137,966 

Wolverhampton  

410,422 

104,633 

9 

2 

55,853 

al23,917 

5,825 

Com'y. 

229,904 

50,139 

6 

10 

10,994 

49,703 

253,660 

53,430 

7 

6 

10,814 

59,422 

148 

Com'y. 

407,272 

87,004 

7 

5 

34,434 

120,190 

t Not  Co.  as  was  charged  to  Rates.  g— Excluding  Poor  and  Educational  Charges.  h— Profit  carried  to  Reserve 
Not  allowed  to  make  profit.  m—  Carried  to  Depreciation  and  Renewal  Fund.  n — Pier  and  Foreshore, 
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Figures  for  1908-09. 


Services.— Net  Profits. 


Elec- 
tricity. 


Water. 


Markets 
Ac. 


Relief  to  Rates 

from 
Reproductive 
Services. 


Rate 
for  1910. 


Local 
Indebtedness. 


Mayor. 


& 

5,240 


£ 

9,021 


A3,298  A24,726 
1,217 


767 


23.982 
4,347 
(loss) 
Com'y, 
Nil. 
672 


£ 

15,395 
loss 
7,866 
Nil. 


5,795 
18,465 

8,272 
716 
(loss) 

1,095 
3,157 


—  3,829 

—  21,500 
1,122  3,514 


6,558 
Nil. 


Under 
Glas- 
gow 

6,467 

Nil. 
1,638 

351 
I 

247 
4,466 


Coy. 
2>5,7G8 
Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 


1,095 


3,452 
(loss) 

5,109 
2,105 
Com'y. 


592 
159 
(loss) 


6,553 
687 
11,842 
143 

loss  16 
791 
Nil. 
236 


7,324 

n3,295 
1,124 

Nil, 
1,279 

2,537 


600 
3,156 
-912 


1,154 
(loss) 

3,850 
124 
1,982 
4,258 


5|d.  in  £ 

10*d.  in  £ 
£500 


£8,795 
£63,323 

£143,400 
Nil. 


3s.  4d.  in  £ 
3d.  in  £ 


£3,075 
Is.  4d.  in  £ 
6d.  in  £ 

£8d.  in  £ 


Nil. 


£13,121 
£4,000 
7d.  In  £ 
3d.  in  £ 
9d.  in  £ 
5*d.  in  £ 
4.59d.  in  £ 
11.54d.  in£ 
3.84d.  in  £ 

7. 76d.  in  £ 
3id.  in  £ 

£1,252 
10~d.  in  £ 

Nil. 
Is.  lid.  in  £ 

£3,934 
lid.  in  £ 
lid.  in  £ 

Nil. 

Nil. 
6£d.  in  £ 
Is.  7d.  in  £ 


Nil. 

Nil. 
5|d.  in  £ 
2£d.  in  £ 

Nil. 
2Jd.  in  £ 


s.  d. 
8  10 

4  2* 
2s.  lid. 


6  10 


8  0 


9  11 

6  2 

7  8 

<z3  9 
7  0 


Owner 
8*d., 
Occupier 
Is.  11  id'. 
7  10* 

6  4 
9  2 

7  10 
6  3 
9  0 

6  6 

7  0 
9  4} 

7  8 
4  0 
half  year 
6  6 


5 

8  0 
7  6 

9  0 

6  11 
9  4 

7  9 

8  1 
7  6 
7  4 


9  2 
8  0 
8  0 

6  10 

7  1 
7  8 
7  8 


12,264,120 

4,637,916 
447,191 


582,683 
15,180,310 

22,444,635 
2,150,055 


1,793,773 
698,077 


803,426 
5,480,240 
2,908,661 

434,784 
1,453,562 


251,906 


1,973. 
1,980; 
2,233, 
1,175, 
2,440, 
809, 
846, 
3,502, 
9,412, 


276,963 
998,196 

725,604 
853,500 
0760,549 
2,356,800 
1,535,595 
1,404,192 
2,206,749 
437,409 
743,460 
883,781 
1,164,071 
♦841,991 
t§565,538 
3,016,624 
372,170 
1,513,370 

478,192 
1,302,545 
273,346 
472,208 
706,206 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 


Recent  Psychical  Research  has  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
automatic  writing,  where  a  pencil  or 
planchette,  held  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons, produces  intelligible  sentences  not 
consciously  framed  by  the  mind  of  the 
automatist,  nor,  as  a  rule,  compre- 
hended by  him  at  the  time  of  produc- 
tion. This  phenomenon,  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  "  spirits,"  but 
the  early  work  of  the  society,  and 
especially  Mr.  Myers's  studies  of  the 
subconscious  (or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
subliminal)  self,  showed  that  a  great 
deal  of  intelligent  action  may  go  on  in 
the  mind  without  the  intervention  of 
the  ordinary  consciousness,  and  that 
therefore  no  case  of  automatic  writing 
can  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  any  in- 
fluence outside  the  mind  of  the  auto- 
matist unless  some  definite  knowledge  is 
shown  which  is  provabiy  not  possessed 
by  him.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  no  such  knowledge  is  shown  and 
consequently  the  writing  possesses,  as 
a  rule,  no  more  significance  than 
ordinary  dreams,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
is  psychologically  very  similar.  But 
sometimes,  among  much  that  is  merely 
trivial,  traces  of  faculty  apparently 
transcending  that  of  the  automatist's 
waking  self,  or  knowledge  which  is 
apparently  beyond  the  scope  of  his  con- 
sciousness, is  shown,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  much  valuable  material 
throwing  fresh  light  on  this  subject 
has  accumulated.  A  comparison  of  the 
scripts  of  several  automatists,  all  writ- 
ten independently  of  one  another, 
revealed  traces  of  a  common  influence; 
one  automatist,  for  instance,  would 
describe  correctly  the  surroundings  and 
occupation  of  another,  with  whom  he 
had  not  even  a  personal  acquaintance; 
or  closely  similar  phrases  were  found 
to  occur  in  the  scripts  of  two  or  more 
writers  at  the  same  time.  Coincidences 


of  this  kind  were  too  numerous  to  be 
ascribed  to  chance,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  afford  good  evidence  of  tele- 
pathy between  the  writers.  But  among 
these  simple  coincidences  of  mere 
phrase  and  thought  there  were  occa- 
sional cases  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in 
which  fragmentary  and  enigmatic 
phrases  written  by  one  automatist 
found  their  complete  solution  in  a  com- 
plementary phrase  produced  by  the 
script  of  another  automatist,  and,  often 
in  immediate  connection,  occurred 
phrases  indicating  that  these  "cross- 
correspondences"  were  the  result  of  de- 
sign, and  ppssibly  due  to  the  influence 
of  an  intelligence  other  than  the  minds 
of  the  automatists. 

In  order  to  experiment  further  in  the 
phenomenon  of  "cross-correspondences" 
a  series  of  sittings  were  held  with  Mrs. 
Piper  (a  well-known  medium  who  writes 
automatically  in  a  state  of  trance),  with 
the  result  that  the  scripts  of  the  various 
automatists  concerned  again  revealed 
coincidences  of  thought  and  expression 
too  numerous  and  too  detailed  to  be 
accounted  for  by  chance,  while  the  ex- 
periments, through  the  comprehension 
shown  in  the  different  scripts  of  the 
apparent  aims  and  of  the  successive 
stages  of  development  of  the  ideas 
that  emerged,  strongly  suggested  some 
sort  of  direction  by  an  external  intelli- 
gence. But  much  further  material  and 
investigation  are  necessary  before  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  phenomena 
can  be  arrived  at. 

Reports  on  the  subject  are  published 
in  Parts  LIIL,  LV..  LVIL,  and  LVIII.  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  20,  Hanover  Square 
The  work  done  in  England  on  the  subject 
up  to  1901  is  to  be  found  in  F.  W.  H. 
Myers's  Human  Personality  asnd  Its 
Survival  after  Bodily  Death,  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  1907.     lis.  6d.  net. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 


In  January,  1909,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  issued  an  order  making 
notification  of  consumptive  patients 
obligatory  on  district  medical  officers 
and  the  medical  officers  of  Poor  Law 
institutions,  the  order  to  take  effect 
from  January  1st,  1910.  The  area 
covered  by  this  compulsory  notification, 
though  small,  is  an  especially  dan- 
gerous one. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Tubercu- 
losis, which  issued  its  first  interim 
report  in  1904,  and  its  third  in  1909, 
finally  controverted  Dr.  Koch's  theory 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  was  not  con- 
veyed to  human  beings,  and  laid  much 
stress  on  the  dangers  arising  from 
tuberculous  milk. 

At  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  a  Danish  doctor,  Dr.  Bang, 
reported  on  a  method  of  stamping  out 
tuberculous  disease  among  cattle,  which 
has  apparently  proved  successful  in 
Denmark.     In  June,  1909,  the  Health 


Committee  of  the  Birmingham  City 
Council  sent  a  small  deputation  to 
Denmark  to  report  on  the  working  of 
the  system,  with  most  favourable 
results. 

The  old  belief  that  a  particular 
climate  was  essential  to  the  cure  of 
consumption  has  been  gradually  giving 
way  in  favour  of  sanatoria  where  the 
patient  is  under  climatic  conditions 
approximating  to  his  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  life.  In  the  sanatoria  erected 
by  the  German  insurance  companies 
80  per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  cured  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  work,  if 
only  to  light  work,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion were  found  after  several  years  to 
be  in  full  work. 

The  results  of  a  year's  work  at  the 
King  Edward  VII.  Sanatorium  for  Con- 
sumptives at  Midhurst  showed  that 
excellent  results  could  be  obtained 
without  a  sea  voyage  to  a  southern 
climate. 
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The  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  middle  of  1909  was  estimated 
at  45,004,384.  At  the  census  of  1901  it 
was  41,458,721,  and  in  1851  it  stood  at 
oniy  27,368,736.    In  the  latter  half  of 


the  nineteenth  century,  then,  the  popu- 
lation increased  by  51  5  per  cent.,  but 
this  increase  was  by  no  means  evenly 
distributed  over  the  three  kingdoms,  a» 
ths  following  table  will  show: — 


1851. 

1901. 

1909 

(estimated  figurea). 

17,927,609 
2,888,742 
6,552,385 

32,527,843 
4,472,103 
4,458,775 

35,765,615 
4,877,648 
4,370,121 

Thus,  while  for  every  160  people  liv- 
ing in  England  in  1851,  there  were  199 
persons  living  in  1909,  and  in  Scotland 
168  persons  against  100  in  1851,  Ireland, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decrease 
amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the 
total  population— that  is  for  every  100 
persons  living  in  Ireland  in  1851  there 
were  only  67  in  1909.    In  Ireland  the 


emigration  factor  has  affected  what  is 
known  as  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation— that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths;  but  the  root  cause  of  emigra- 
tion and  a  declining  birth-rate  has  been 
in  this  case  the  same — poverty. 

The  details  of  the  population  for  the 
three  kingdoms  in  1908  are  subjoined;— 


Estimated 
Population. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Bill 
Males. 

hs. 

Females. 

Dea 
Males. 

ths. 

Females. 

England  <fe  Wales 

35,348,780 
4,826,587 
4,384,226 

264,647 
81,583 
22,734 

942,611 
181,337 
102,039 

521,644 
77,839 
76,891 

479,614 
66,856 
52,396 

462,997 
64,481 
49,643 

269,356 
88,890 
88,219 

252,288 
38,949 
88,672 

44,539,593 

318,964 

1,175,987 

676,374 

598,868 

577,121 

346,465 

329,909 

The  general  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
made  In  spita  of  a  rapidly  declining 
birth-rate,  which  has  thus  far  been 
counter-balanced  by  the  decline  in  in- 
fant mortality  and  by  the  general  pro- 
longation of  life,  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  improved  conditions  of 
labour  under  successive  Factory  Acts, 
and  of  the  general  conditions  of  life 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  with  the 
consequent  great  decrease  in  infectious 
disease. 

INCREASE   OF  POPULATION. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the 
natural  increase  of  population  in  the 
past  fifty  years  in  England  and  Wales : — 


Per  1,000  of  Population. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Period. 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Birth 

Death 

Natural 

Bates. 

Bates. 

Increase. 

1861-1865 

35.1 

22.6 

12.5 

1866-1870 

35-3 

22.4 

12-9 

1871-1875 

85.5 

22.0 

13.5 

1876-1880 

35.3 

20.8 

14.5 

1881-1885 

33.5 

19.4 

14-1 

1886-1890 

3L4 

18.9 

12-5 

1891-1895 

30.5 

18.7 

11.8 

1896-1900 

29.3 

17.7 

11.6 

1901-1905 

28.1 

16.0 

12.1 

1906  

27.1 

15.4 

1L7 

1907  

26-8 

15-0 

11.3 

1908  

26.5 

14.7 

11.8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1908  for  the 
flrst  time  since  1875  the  birth-rate  shows 
a  slight  increase  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  Scottish  birth-rate  stands  at  27*2 
per  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  at 
16-1. 

In  Ireland,  in  1908,  the  birth-rate  was 
23*3  and  the  death-rate  17  6,  and  the 
emigrant  rate  5*3  per  1,000  persons, 
showing  a  net  increase  of  *4  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population.  Though  this 
compares  very  badly  with  English  and 
Scottish  figures,  it  is  an  advance  on 
previous  years,  which  have  shown  a 
constant  net  decrease.  The  difference 
is  in  the  emigration  figures,  which  have 
never  before  fallen  below  *7  per  thou- 
sand in  the  past  eleven  years. 

THE   PROLONGATION   OF  LIFE. 

Some  very  curious  results  emerge 
from  the  consideration  of  the  age  con- 
stitution of  the  population  in  1851  and 
1901.  First  of  all.  the  proportion  of 
children  under  fifteen  to  the  whole 
population  rapidly  decreased  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  fewer  children  and  more  middle- 
aged  people,  so  that  the  world  has,  in 
a  special  sense,  grown  older.  In  1851, 
247*7  per  thousand  of  the  population 
were  children  under  ten;  in  1901,  chil- 
dren under  ten  only  numbered  221*5  per 
thousand  persons  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  332*7  per  thousand 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  50  in  1001,  as  against  312*5  in 
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1851.  Once  the  patriarchal  age  of 
three- score-and-ten  is  passed,  however, 
modern  conditions  apparently  exercise 
no  considerable  influence  on  health, 
for  the  proportion  of  old  men  and 
women  to  the  total  population  remained 
fairly  constant,  14*1  per  thousand  over 
75  years  of  age  in  1851,  against  13*6  in 
1901.  More  people  died  in  early  youth, 
and  more  people  lived  to  a  great  age 
under  mid-nineteenth  centiiry  condi- 
tions, but  for  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind the  chances  of  life  and  health  are 
much  greater  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  death-rate  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing under  an  ever-increasing  strin- 
gency in  the  public  health  regulations. 
The  death-rate  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  in  the  seventies  stood  at  an 
average  of  22*1  per  thousand,  has  de- 
clined in  the  present  century  to  an 
average  for  seven  years  of  17*1.  In  the 
last  thirty  years  the  death-rate  from 
smallpox  has  come  down  from  411  per 
million  people  living  to  25;  scarlet 
fever,  from  759  to  126;  enteric  fever, 
from  374  to  113;  and  phthisis,  from  2,218 
to  1,215;  while  typhus  has  practically 
disappeared.  Of  non-infectious  diseases 
bronchitis  shows  a  decreased  mortality 
of  from  2,221  to  1,237  per  million,  but 
cancer,  which  only  stood  at  446  in 
the  five  years  1871-75,  had  risen  to  SC4 
in  1901-5 

The  accompanying  table  illustrates 
the  chances  of  life  in  various  occupa- 
tions. The  clergyman  comes  an  easy 
first  with  a  mortality  only  50  per 
cent,  of  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Then  comes  agricultural  labour,  with 
a  curious  in^et  of  the  engine 
driver  and  stoker,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  not  generally  considered  to 
be  conducive  to  long  life.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  come  the  retailer  of 
beer  and  spirits,  with  his  servants,  then 
the  coster  and  hawker,  exposed  to  the 
weather  at  all  times  of  day  and  night, 
the  tin  miner,  whose  day's  work  has 
its  special  dangers,  and  last  of  all,  the 
general  labourer  from  whose  ranks 
unemployment  is  recruited. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1909  the 
births  registered  were  228,619,  that  is, 
in  the  proportion  of  25*4  annually  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  This  was 
2*5  below  the  mean  birth-rate  in  the 
10  preceding  third  quarters,  and  is  the 
lowest  birth-rate  recorded  in  any  third 
quarter  since  the  beginning  of  civil 
registration.  The  death-rate  showed 
equally  remarkable  figures,  being  at 
the  rate  of  116  annually  per  thousand, 
which  also  creates  a  record.  Infant 
mortality  was  also  very  low,  being 
only  102  per  thousand. 

THE   BIRTH  RATE. 

The  declining  birth-rate  is  attribu- 
table to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  births  has  steadily 
deolined;  the  proportion  of  married 
women  of  child-bearing  age  to  the  total 
population  decreases  with  the  tendency 
to  late  marriage;  and  to  these  natural 
causes  must  be  added  a  deliberate  re- 


striction of  child-bearing.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  statistics  relating  to 
births  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  relating 
to  other  European  countries  show  an 
equally  serious  state  of  affairs.  The 
French  birth-rate,  which  stood  at  25  9 
in  1875,  has  declined  to  19*7;  in  Belgium, 
it  has  fallen  from  32-5  to  257  in  the 
same  period;  and  even  Prussia,  which 
stands  higher  in  these  matters  than 
England  and  Wales,  has  fallen  from 
an  average  of  38*  to  33. 

The  decline  of  the  birth-rate,  striking 
as  it  is  in  the  crude  figures,  is  even 
more  striking  when  it  is  reckoned  per 
thousand  women  of  child-bearing  age. 
For  every  1,000  women  living  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  in  1876-80,  there 
were  153  births;  in  1907,  the  figure  stood 
at  105;  that  is,  it  had  declined  by  one- 
third. 

This  decrease  is  due  to  various 
causes,  but  first  of  all  to  the  decline  in 
the  marriage  rate,  and  to  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  late  marriages.  The 
annual  number  of  marriages  in  1876-80 
was  52  per  1,000  persons  of  marriage- 
able age;  in  1901-5  it  had  fallen  to  48. 
Further,  in  1871,  15*2  per  cent,  of  mar- 
ried women  were  under  25  years  of  age, 
while  at  the  last  census  the  percentage 
had  fallen  to  12*5. 


TOWN   AND  COUNTRY. 

Another  serious  feature  of  our  social 
conditions  periodically  investigated  by 
the  Registrar-General  is  the  decline  of 
the  rural  population  and  the  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers  of  people 
crowded  together  in  the  big  towns. 

The  population  of  London  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  sixty  years; 
the  population  of  84  large  town  areas 
has  nearly  trebled,  while  the  purely 
rural  districts  show  a  decline  of  nearly 
5  per  cent.  This  decline  in  The 
number  of  country-bred  men  and  women 
exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  corrected  to  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  is  very  much 
higher  in  the  country  than  in  the 
towns.  In  21  large  towns  with  a  total 
population  at  the  last  census  of 
9|  million,  the  corrected  birth-rate  was 
229  per  thousand  married  women;  in 
112  rural  districts  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  over  1J  million  the  figure 
stood  at  244.  Moreover,  there  is  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  life  in  country  districts. 
The  corrected  death-rate,  which  stood 
at  17*21  per  thousand  in  London  and 
certain  town  areas  in  1902-06,  was  only 
13*26  in  sixteen  country  districts. 

Therefore,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  growth  of  country  populations 
should  be  more  rapid  than  that  in 
town  areas.  That  the  case  is  quite 
contrary  is  due  to  the  constant  migra- 
tion of  the  country  men  and  women  to 
the  towns,  and  everyone  knows  how 
rare  it  is  to  meet  a  Londoner  of  the 
third  generation.    Special  instances  of 


•  The  actual  Prussian  birth-rate  in  1875  was  407,  hut 
the  circumstances  were  exceptional. 
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the  recruiting  of  the  London  popula- 
tion from  the  rural  districts  readily 
occur  to  the  mind.  The  London  build- 
ing trade,  for  instance,  is  recruited  in- 
great  measure  from  the  country,  and 
it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  London  policeman  almost  always 
hails  from  the  country.  Since  the  life 
of  all  great  towns  tends  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  family,  the  checking  of  this 
migration  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  national  exis- 
tence. The  efforts  now  being  made  in 
this  direction  are  dealt  with  in  the 
section  on  Landj  Reform.  Meanwhile, 
a  table  illustrating  the  aggregation  of 
urban  population  in  England  and 
Wales  is  appended.  The  figures  of  the 
Census  of  1S51  being  taken  at  100,  the 
figures  for  subsequent  years  indicate 
the  growth  or  decrease  of  population. 


London. 

84  Great 
Towns. 

14  Typical 
Rural  Counties. 

1851 

100 

100 

100 

1861 

119 

122 

99.6 

1871 

138 

148 

99.7 

1881 

102 

183 

97.4 

1891 

179 

217 

95.7 

1901 

192 

251 

95-5 

1908 

203 

282 

95.3 

THE  WASTAGE  OF  CHILD  LIFE. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  decline  of 
the  birth-rate  has  been  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  wastage  among  chil 
dren  that  are  born.  It  is  idle  to  advo- 
cate the  gospel  of  larger  families 
without  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  death-rate  among  children  under 
one  year  of  age  was  147  per  thousand 
in  England  and  Wales  for  an  average 
of  ten  years  (1896-1905).  The  figures  for 
other  European  countries  show  an  even 
more  serious  state  of  affairs.  In  Russia, 
the  ten  years'  average  gave  «n  infant 
death-rate  of  268  per  1,000.  The  most 
creditable — or  least  discreditable- 
figures  were  furnished  bv  France  with 
149,  England  and  Wales  147.  and 
Holland  144.  The  figures  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1908  were  121  per  thou- 
sand for  England  and  Wales.  110  for 
Scotland,  and  97  for  Ireland. 

The  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907, 
which  obtains  in  London  and  119  urban 
districts,  enables  official  and  volun- 
tary health  visitors  to  fight  the  chief 
enemies  of  healthy  babyhood — igno- 
rance and  dirt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  time  the  efforts  of  the  health  visitors 
of  the  Local  Authorities  will  eliminate 
the  parent  who  gives  baby  a  "  bit  of 
what  we  has  ourselves."  Borne  munici- 
palities provide  milk  dep6ts  for  the 
provision  of  sterilized  milk  for  infants 
which  cannot  be  naturally  fed.  The 
awakening  of  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  infant  mortality  is  already 
bearing  fruit,  for  in  the  last  three 
years  the  figures  have  been  brought 
down  from  148  to  117  per  thousand  In 
London,  and  the  Children  Act  should 
materially  reduce  that  figure. 


It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
birth-rate  in  immediate  connection  with 
infant  mortality.  Both  are  affected  bv 
the  extent  of  women's  employment  in 
factories,  by  the  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions of  urban  and  town  life,  and 
infant  mortality  is  also  affected  by 
the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births. 
In  Dundee,  where  8  illegitimate  chil- 
dren are  born  for  every  92  born  in 
wedlock,  and  where  the  mothers  are 
largely  employed  in  factories,  in- 
fantile mortality  is  150  per  thousand 
births.  Throughout  England  and 
Wales  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  ille- 
gitimate children  was  220,  against  118 
(an  exceptionally  low  figure)  for  the 
same  year  for  all  children.  Practically, 
then,  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  has 
but  half  the  chance  of  the  child  born 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Twenty -five 
years  ago  the  illegitimate  births  num- 
bered 47  per  thousand;  for  the  year 
1908  the  figures  stood  at  39*9. 

LONDON  CHILDREN. 

The  birth-rate  in  London  in  1907  was 
25-6  per  thousand,  that  is  slightly  be- 
low the  general  birth-rate  for  England 
and  Wales.  Shoreditch  and  Stepney 
headed  the  list  with  a  birth-rate  of  33 
and  33*6  per  thousand,  and  in  both 
these  boroughs  the  infantile  mortality 
was  heavy,  being  160  in  Shoreditch,  the 
highest  rate  in  London.  Stepney,  in 
spite  of  its  high  birth-rate,  compared 
favourably  with  the  neighbouring 
boroughs  in  the  care  of  infant  life, 
counting  131  deaths  per  thousand, 
against  figures  ranging  from  141  to  143 
m  Bermondsey,  Poplar,  Southwark,  and 
Bethnal  Green. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country 
stand  a  far  greater  chance  of  living 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  than  town- 
bred  babies.  In  Nottingham,  where  the 
evils  of  town  life  are  aggravated  by 
the  extensive  employment  of  women, 
165  out  of  every  1,000  children  born 
in  1907  died  in  the  first  year  of  life. 
In  Bilston.  Longton,  Tunstall,  Sta^y- 
bndge,  Burnley,  Farnworth,  Inee-in- 
Makerfield,  and  Aberdare  practica  iy 
one  in  every  five  children  born  died 
within  twelve  months  of  birth.  Horn- 
sey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  li^ht 
rate  of  76  per  1,000,  and  the  general 
rural  rate  in  England  and  Wales  was 
98-58,  in  Ireland  92,  and  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, which  presents  the  most  satis- 
factory figure,  it  is  73,  and  in  Wiltshire 
and  Dorset  it  is  77. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1909  the 
figures  were  even  worse  than  these  in 
some  manufacturing  centres.  Tie 
death-rate  among  children  under  ore 
year  was  213  in  Stockport,  214  in  Burn- 
ley, 219  in  Blackburn,  223  in  Bother- 
ham,  and  230  in  Preston.  But  these 
figures,  which  refer  to  three  winter 
months,  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  typical. 
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Overcrowding,  Women  Occupied,  and  Infant  Life  in  12  Large  Towns  with  Heavy  Infant 

Mortality. 


Census, 

L901. 

Average  Rate,  1903-7 
(in  some  cases  1904-7). 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent,  of  Married 

Births 

Infant 

Popu- 

of 

Women  and  Widows 

per  1,000 

Mortality 

Town. 

lation. 

O  vercro  wd- 

engaged  in  Industrial 

persons 

per  1,000 

in£  * 

Occupations. 

living. 

births. 

Burnley  . . 

97,043 

7.  i 

33*8 

27«3 

193 

Stockport   

92,'832 

5*0 

23«  7 

27«  4 

180 

Rhondda  

113,735 

5*0 

4*0 

38*6 

177 

Grimsby  

63438 

1.9 

8*9 

29.4 

172 

Preston   

112,989 

2.6 

30.5 

28.5 

171 

Middlesbrough  . . 

91,302 

10.9 

6.1 

35.5 

171 

Nottingham  .... 

239,743 

3.7 

24.1 

27.2 

168 

Birmingham  .... 

522,204 

10.3 

19.0 

30.1 

165 

Manchester  .... 

606,824 

6.3 

19.3 

30-2 

165 

Liverpool   

704,134 

7-9 

14.5 

33-0 

163 

Sheffield  

409,070 

9.5 

11.0 

3L2 

162 

Salford   

220,957 

7-5 

16.6 

30.8 

161 

Overcrowding  is  taken  to  mean  more  than  two  persons  for  each  room. 

Birth  Rate,  and  Infant  and  General  Mortality  in  certain  English  Counties  and  also 
in  some  Cities  m  the  United  Kingdom  and  Abroad  in  1907. 


Population, 

Infant  Mortality 

General  Mortality 

1907. 

Birth 

Rate. 

per  1,000  births. 

per  1,000  living. 

County  of  London   

4,758,217 

25 

6 

116 

14.6 

Glasgow   

Manchester   

847,584 

28 

3 

130 

18.5 

613,148 

28- 

7 

146 

18.1 

Hertfordshire   

256,067 

23. 

4 

80 

13-6 

Wiltshire   

271,748 

24. 

9 

77 

13-9 

262,603 

23. 

8 

S7 

15.0 

Berlin   

2,096,318 

24. 

3 

163 

15.4 

St.  Petersburg   

1,505,200 

30- 

4 

130 

18.2 

New  York   

4,285,435 

28. 

2 

154* 

18.5 

Paris  

2,735,165 

18. 

6 

105 

18.5 

Vienna  

1,979,003 

24- 

8 

170 

17.3 

*  Five  years'  average. 


It  will  be  seen  that  London  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  of  the  great  cities, 
and  that  London  infants  have  a  better 
chance  of  life  than  children  of  most 
other  capitals.  Paris  has  a  better 
record  of  child  life,  with  a  mortality 
of  only  105  per  thousand,  but  the 
Parisian  custom  of  putting  children  to 
nurse  in  the  provinces  impairs  the 
value  of  these  statistics.  Paris  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  illegitimate  births  means  a 
great  wastage  of  child  life.  Taking 
the  year  1906,  illegitimate  births  per 
thousand  were  38*5  in  London,  280*2  in 
Paris,  and  302  2  in  Vienna.  In  Vienna, 
where  1  in  every  3  or  4  children  is 
illegitimate,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
nearly  1  in  6  dies  in  the  first  year  of 
life. 

BABIES  UNDER  THE  POOR-LAW. 

With  regard  to  infants  born  in  the 
Workhouse  and  in  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions the  following  statement  made  in 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  explains  how  desperate 
their  case  is. 

"  The  infantile  mortality  in  the 
population  as  a  whole,  exposed  to 
all  dangers  of  inadequate  medical 


attendance    and    nursing,   lack  of 
sufficient  food,  warmth,  and  care, 
and  parental  ignorance  and  neglect, 
is  admittedly   excessive.     The  cor- 
responding  mortality    among  the 
infants  in  the  Poor    Law  institu- 
tions, where  all  these  dangers  may 
be  supposed  to  be  absent,  is  between 
two  and  three  times  as  great.  Out 
of  every  1,000   babies   born  in  the 
population  at  large,  25  die  within 
a  week,  and  132  are  dead  by  the 
end  of  the  first   year.     For  every 
1,000  children  born  in  the  Poor  Law 
institutions   40  to  45  die  within  a 
week,  and,  assuming  the  mortality 
among  those  who  are  discharged  to 
be  the  same  as  those  remaining,  no 
fewer  than  268  or  392  will  be  found 
to  have  died  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  number   varying   according  to 
whether  we  take  the  experience  of 
the  Poor  Law  institutions  for  legiti- 
mates   or     illegitimates,     in  the 
Metropolis  or  elsewhere." 
These  observations,  subject  to  some 
caution  on  account  of  the  limited  area 
of  the  figures,  as  the  authors  of  the 
Report  are  careful  to  explain,  consti- 
tute not  the  least  serious  of  the  many 
indictments  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
system. 


COST   OF  LIVING 

HOW  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
LIVE. 
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vailing  in  certain  occupations  in  the 
principal  industrial  towns "  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France.  This  is  the  first  attempt  syste- 
matically made  at  arriving  at  a  true 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing class  in  the  three  chief  industrial 
countries  of  Europe,  and  though  the 
attempt  is  necessarily  imperfect>-<espe- 
cially  m  its  comparative  part — its  re- 
sults, nevertheless,  are  highly  instruc- 
tive. 

The  following  table  summarises  the 
mam  conclusions   arrived   at   by  the 
Board  of  Trade  investigators,  so  far  as 
rents  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  con- 
,  cerned: — 

Predominant  Range  of  Weekly  Rents  for  Tenements  of  Various  Sizes. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Arising  out  of  the  Fiscal  Controversy 
and  in  continuation  of  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  second  Fiscal  Blue  Book 
(1904),  the  Board  of  Trade  published  in 
1908-9  three  bulky  volumes  under  the 
common  title  of  "  Cost  of  Living  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  a  special  enquiry  instituted  in 
October,  1905,  into  "  working-class  rents, 
housing,  and  retail  prices,  together 
with  the  standard  rates  of  wages  pre 


Number  of  rooms  per 
tenement. 

In  England 
and  Wales. 

In 
London. 

In 

Scotland. 

In 
Ireland. 

One   

s.  d.     s.  d. 

3    0  to  3  6 

3  9  „  4  6 

4  6  „  5  6 

5  6  „  6  6 

6  6  „  7  9 

b.  d.      s.  d. 

4    6  to   7  6 

6  0  „    9  0 

7  6  „  10  6 
9    0  „  13  0 

10    6  „  15  9 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

2  0  to  2  6 

3  10  „  4  3 
6    2  „  6  5 

8.  d.     b.  d. 

1  6  to  2  6 

2  6  „  3  6 
4    0  „  5  0 
6    6  „  6  9 

Two   

Three  

Four  

Six   

rents  are  on  the  whole  considerably 
lower  in  England  and  Wales  (excluding 
London)  than  either  in  Scotland  or  even 
in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  London 
is  by  far  the  most  expensive  place  so 


far  as  rents  are  concerned.  Taking 
the  rents  in  each  of  the  capital  cities 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  the  basis  of  comparison  equal 
to  100,  we  find  for  some  of  the  other 
principal  industrial  centres  the  follow- 
ing index  numbers: 


Great  Britain. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

London    100 

Edinburgh   100 

Dublin   100 

Xewcastle-on-Tyne    76 

Liverpool  and  Bootle  . .  65 
Huddersfleld   64 

Dundee    92 

Aberdeen    84 

Limerick    69 

Manchester  and  Salford  62 

Galashiels   , .  69 

Belfast    54 

Waterford   63 

Leeds    56 

Sheffield   55 

Bristol    53 

Birmingham    59 

Hull    48 

f n?iaS^  n°T  t0  the  co5t  ?f  f00d,  ^nd  i  class  families,  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
fuel,  ordinarily  consumed  in  working- 1  vestigators  give  the  following!— 

Predominant  Retail  Prices  of  Articles  of  Consumption  in  October,  1905. 


Tea   per  lb. 

Sugar  

Bacon    n 

Cheese    t) 

Butter  (Danish)   „ 

Potatoes   per  7  lbs. 

Flour   

Bread   per  4  lbs. 

^k   per  quart 

Coal   per  Cwt. 

Beef   per  lb. 

Mutton  

Pork  


England  <fe  Wales,  i 


Scotland. 


Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Sd. 

2d. 

7d.  to  9d. 
7d. 

Is.  2d. 
2£d.  to  3Jd. 
8d.  to  lOd. 
4  |d.  to  6£d. 
3d.  to  4d. 
9*d.  to  Is. 
7£d-  to  8*d. 
7|d.  to  9d. 
7jd.  to  8}d. 


3  s.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd. 

2d. 

8£d-  to  10|d. 
7d.  to  8d. 
Is.  2d.  to  1b.  3d. 
2d.  to  3d. 
lOd.  to  lid. 
5d.  to  6d. 
3d.  to  4d. 
G£d.  to  Is.  Oid. 
9d.  to  lOd. 
8d.  to  9*d. 
8d.  to  Od. 


Ireland. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  retail 
prices  for  articles  of  food  and  fuel  are 
for  the  most  part  lower  in  England  and 
Wales  than  either  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. 

,  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual 
cost  of  living  as  determined  by  the 


Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

2d. 

7fd.  to  9*d. 
7*d.  to  Bid. 
(Irish)  Is.  2d. 
2d.  to  3d. 
9d.  to  lOd. 
5d.  to  6d. 
2Jd. 
Is. 

6$d.  to  8d. 
7d.  to  8d. 
7d.  to  8d. 


expenditure  on  food  and  fuel,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  the  retail  prices  of 
the  various  commodities — it  is  also 
necessary  to  know  the  quantities  of 
such  commodities  consumed  in  working- 
class  households.  This  part  of  the  en- 
quiry was  done  in  1904  by  the  compilers 
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of  the  second  Fiscal  Blue  Book, 
who  had  obtained  and  analysed  1,944 
working-class  budgets  of  various  grades 
of  income,  from  below  20s.  to  40s.  and 
upwards  per  week.  Taking,  however, 
only  the  average  working-class  family 
budget  for  all  incomes  we  find  that  the 
following  was 

THE  WEEKLY  BUDGET. 


Cost. 

Quantities. 

8. 

d. 

lbs. 

3 

7 

32.04 

Meat  

6 

6*50 

0 

iii 

1.38 

1 

0 

Twelve 

Fresh  Milk   

1 

H 

9.91  pt3. 

lbs. 

0 

0.83 

2 

H 

1.96 

0 

li 

16. 92 

Vegetables  and  Fruit 

0 

li 

Currants  and  Raisins    . . 

0 

2| 

0.70 

Rice,  Tapioca,  Oatmeal  . . 

0 

6 

2.95 

Tea   

1 

11 

0.80 

Coffee  and  Cocoa   

0 

n 

0.22 

0 

in 

5.31 

1 

n 

22  6 

Thus,  an  average  working-class 
family  in  urban  districts,  enjoying  a 
weekly  income  of  36s.  lOd.  (the  mean  of 
1,944  budgets  investigated),  spends  on 
food  and  fuel  an  average  of  22s.  6d. 
per  week.  This  is  the  mean  cost  of 
living  for  an  average  working-class 
famiiy,  as  determined  by  its  expendi- 
ture on  these  two  items. 

Taking  now  the  rents  and  prices  in 
London  as  the  base  equal  to  100,  and 
distributing  the  rest  of  the  towns  in- 
vestigated   according    to    their  geo- 


graphical   position,    we    obtain  the 

following : — 

Comparison  of  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  in  respect  of  Rents 
and  Prices.  (The  figures  in  brackets 
denote  the  number  of  towns  in  each 
group.) 


Rent. 

Prices. 

Rents  and 

PrteftS 
combined. 

England  and  Wales  : — 

100 

100 

100 

Northern  Counties 

and  Cleveland  (17) 

02 

97 

90 

Yorkshire  (except 

Cleveland)  (10)   . . 

56 

94 

87 

Lancashire  and 

Cheshire  (17)  .... 

54 

92 

84 

Midlands  (15)  

61 

93 

85 

Eastern  Counties  (7) 

50 

98 

88 

Southern  Counties 

(10)   

61 

102 

93 

Wales    and  Mon- 

60 

96 

89 

69 

102 

95 

50 

97 

87 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  of 
international  comparisons  arising  from 
the  differences  of  tastes  and  habits,  as 
well  as  from  those  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  commodities  produced 
and  used  in  different  countries,  we  find 
that  on  the  whole  the  cost  of  living,  as 
determined  by  rents  and  retail  prices 
of  articles  of  consumption,  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom  considerably  loiver 
than  in  the  two  countries  mentioned. 
The  following  table  will  show  the 
advantages  of  the  working  class  of  the 
United  Kingdom  over  those  in  Germany 
and  France: — 


Rents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France  Compared. 


No.  of 

Rooms. 

Predominant  Range  of  Weekly  Rents  in 
England  &  Wales.      Germany.  France. 

Ratio  of  Mean  Predominant 
Rent  to  that  in  England 
and  Wales  taken  as  100  in 

Germany.  France. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

s.  d.      e.  d. 

2 

3    0  to  3  6 

2    8  to  3  6 

2    4  to  2  10 

95 

79 

3 

3    9  „  4  6 

3    6  „  4  9 

2  11  „  4  2 

100 

86 

4 

4    0  „  5  8 

4    3  „  6  0 

3    6  „  4  4 

102.5 

78 

Arithmetic  Mean  .... 
Deducting  local  rates  in  the  case  of  English  Rents  .... 

101 
123 

81,  or 
98 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  rents 
in  England  and  Wales  are  considerably 
lower  than  in  Germany,  and  but 
slightly  higher  than  in  France,  the 
cost  of  food  and  fuel  is  lower  in  this 
country  than  in  either  of  the  others.  An 
English  working-class  family  emigrat- 
ing to  Germany  or  to  France,  and  living 
there  in  the  same  style  as  it  did  in  its 
own  country,  will  find  its  weekly  expen- 
diture on  food  and  fuel  increased  in 
one  case  from  15s.  5d.  to  18s.  2id.,  and 
in  the  other  from  13s.  112d.  to  16s.  6gd., 
equivalent  in  each  case  to  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent.  Combining  tl?e  expendi- 
ture on  food  and  fuel  with  that  on  rent. 


we  find  that  such  a  family  will  have  its 
cost  of  living  increased  in  the  case  of 
Germany  by  19  per  cent.,  and  in  that 
of  France  by  14  per  cent. 

It  is  as  well  to  quote  in  this  connec- 
tion the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the 
weekly  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in 
the  three  trades — building,  engineering, 
and  printing  trades — common  to  all 
the  three  countries,  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  investigators  have  drawn  up  at 
the  same  time  as  they  enquired  into 
the  rents  and  retail  prices.  Leaving 
actual  figures  aside  and  operating  only 
with  index  numbers,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing figures: — 
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Weekly  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  England  and  Wales  as  compared  with  those  ih 
Germany  and  France  (October,  1905).   Taking  the  English  Standard  as'  100. 


Trades. 

Predominant  Wages  in 
England  and 

Wales.          Germany.  France. 

f  Weekl; 
England  and 
Wales. 

i  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Germany.  France. 

Building   

Engineering  .. 
Printing  .... 

100 
100 
100 

77 

83 
83 

69 
81 
85 

100 
100 
100 

Ill 
112 
103 

120 
114 
113 

All  the  above 
trades    . . 

100 

83 

75 

100 

111 

117 

Cost  op  the  Average  British  Working-Man's  Budget  (excluding  certain  articles  foe 

WHICH  COMPARATIVE  PRICES  CANNOT  BE  CITED)  AT  THE  PREDOMINANT  PRICES  PAID  BY  TE  B 

working  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  Germany,  and  France,  at  October  1905 


Commodity.. 


Sugar. . 
Bacon 
Cheese 
Butter 
Potatoes 
Flour 
Bread 
Milk  ... 
Beef  ... 
Pork  . . . 
Mutton  . 
Coal  . . . 


Quantity  in 
average  British 
Budget, 


5  J  lb. 

1*  lb. 

|  lb. 

2  ib. 
17  lb. 
10  lb. 
22  lb. 

5  fjrts. 

4i  lb. 
ilb. 

1£  Ib. 

2  cut. 


Total  cost  of  the  above   

M  „  „  (exclusive  of 
 Bacon  and  Cheese)  


Cost  in 
England  and 
Wales. 


10^d. 
12d. 

5*d. 
26£d. 

7id. 
12*d. 
27Jd. 
17id. 
30id. 

4d. 

l»*d. 
2l|d. 


159.  5d. 
13s.  lljd. 


Cost  in 
Germany. 


12fd. 
14£d. 

4|d. 
27|d. 

6£d. 
18d. 
39  |d. 
13£d. 
87d. 

5d. 
13£d. 
26|d. 


18s.  2£d. 


Cost  in 
France. 


15M. 


25d. 
7£d. 

31|d. 
12£d. 
33id. 

m. 

12*4. 
36id. 


In  comparison  with  this  country  the 
wa^es  in  Germany  are  by  17  per  cent, 
and  in  France  by  25  per  cent,  lower, 
while  the  hours  of  labour  are  in  Ger- 
many by  11  per  cent,  and  in  France  by 

THE   TRADE   UNION  GROUP 

The  Liberal-Labour  or  Trade  Union 
group  of  Members  of  Parliament  made 
a  working  agreement  with  the  Labour 
Party  during  1908,  the  terms  of  which 
are  as  follows  : — 
(1)  That    monthly    meetings    of  the 
Labour    Party    and    the  Trade 
Union  group  be  held  during  each 
Parliamentary  session,   and  that 
special    meetings    be    called  as 
agreed    upon   by    the  officials  of 
the  respective  groups. 
(2;  That  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Trade  Union    group    agree  that 
their  members  shall  in  no  way 
oppose    either    members    of  the 
Labour    Party   or   of   the  Trade 
Union   group,   or  candidates  en- 
dorsed    by     the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of   the   Trade  Union 
Congress  and  by  the  Executive  of 
the  Labour  Party. 
Two  members   of   the   Trade  Union 
group,  Messrs.  H.  Vivian  and  F.  Maddi- 
son,  declined  to  be  bound  by  this  agree- 
ment, and  may  be  regarded  as  having 
severed  themselves  from  the  group  and 
joined  the  Liberal  Party.    The  group 
now  contains  21  members,  of  whom  16 
are  miners'  representatives. 

The  Miners'  Federation  decided  in 
June,  1908,  by  a  majority  on  the  ballot 


16s.  6fd. 


11  plr  S£n£-  lori^r.  It  is  thus  dear  that 
the  British  workman  earns  more,  works 
less  hoars,  and  lives  cheaper  than  his 
comrade  either  in  Germany  or  in 
France. 

AND   THE   LABOUR  PARTY. 

|  of  44,843  votes,  definitely  to  join  the 
'  Labour  Party.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  at  the  next  General  Election  the 
16  miners'  representatives—who  have 
been  reinforced  during  the  year  1909  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Hancock  for 
Mid-Derbyshire— will  be  obliged  to  sisn 
the  constitution  of  the  Labour  Party, 
or  to  resign  their  candidature.  Two  of 
them,  however,  the  Eight  Hon.  T.  Burt 
and  Mr.  C.  Fenwick,  have  refused  to 
accept  either  alternative,  and  thus  to 
sever  a  long  connection  with  the 
Liberal  Party.  They  have  declared  their 
intention  of  contesting  their  seats  at 
the  next  election  against  all  comers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  miners  will 
run  candidates  against  them.  Another 
member  of  the  group,  Mr.  Richard  Bell, 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants,  is  in  a  similar 
position  and  has  taken  up  a  similar 
attitude,  but  Mr.  W.  0.  Steadman,  the 
representative  of  Central  Pinsbury,  has 
declared  his  readiness  to  join  the 
Labour  Party.  It  is  believed  that  the 
remaining  members  of  the  group  will 
decline  to  leave  the  Liberal  Party,  but 
at  all  events  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson  will  receive  some 
notable  additions  to  their  strength 
after  the  next  General  Election. 


18fc  LIFE  AND  LABOUR. 

TRADE    UNIONS    IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 


At  the  end  of  1907  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom  1,173  separate  Trade 
Unions  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  2,406,748.  They  were  distributed 
among  the  various  trades  as  follows: — 


Trades. 

Building   

Mining  and  Quarrying  : — ■ 

Coal  Mining   

Other  Mining  and  Quarry- 
ing   

Metal,    Engineering,  and 

Shipbuilding  

Textile  

Clothing   

Transport : — 

Railway  Servants   

Other  

Printing,  Paper,  and  Allied 

Trades   

Woodworking  &  Furnishing 
Chemical,  Glass,  Pottery,  &c, 

Food  and  Tobacco   

Bnginemen   

fchop  Assistants  

General  Labour   

Other  Trades   

Employes  of  Public  Autho- 
rities ' — 

National   

Municipal   

Total  


o.  of 

ri  0.  01 

Unions. 

Members. 

1 1 

i      i  on 

(KA 

11 

9A  Q99 

263 

354,427 

40 

68,810 

i 

iocs,©©/ 

55 

99,926 

39 

68,221 

100 

44,388 

37 

18,522 

33 

18,447 

23 

10,308 

6 

46,117 

17 

127,034 

101 

48,927 

64 

70,239 

14 

19,154 

1,173 

2,406,746 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
trades  are  split  into  a  number  of 
Unions,  which  circumstance  is  partlv 
due  to  historical  traditions,  partly  to 
local  requirements,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  local  jealousies.  With  a  view 
to  counterbalancing  the  disadvantages 
that  may  result  to  Trade  Union  action 
from  this  decentralisation,  Federations 
have  been  established  in  many  trades 
and  one  General  Federation  for  all  the 
Trade  Unions.  The  latter  consisted  at 
the  end  of  1907  of  116  associations  (seven 
of  which  were  Federations)  with 
601,195  members,  including  4i,  with 
215,883  members,  in  the  engineering, 
metal,  and  shipbuilding  trades;  28, 
with  227,980  members,  in  the  textile 
and  clothing  trades;  eight,  with  86,271 
members,  in  the  dock  and  general 
labour  groups,  and  29,  with  41,104  mem- 
bers, in  the  printing,  wood-working, 
glass,  pottery,  and  other  trades.  The 
miners  were  not  represented  in  this 
General  Federation,  having  a  federa- 
tion of  their  own.  The  number  of 
Federations  in  separate  trades  and 
their  membership  were  at  the  end  of 
1907  as  follows:  Building,  19,  with 
57,453  members;  mining,  11,  with 
741,234  members;  metal,  engineering, 
and  shipbuilding,  17,  with  477,032  mem- 
bers; textile,  35,  with  550,604  members; 
printing,  two,  with  60.267  members;  and 
other  trades,  21  with  324,5e5  members; 
a  total  of  105  Federations  with  2,216,275 
members.      Since   many    Unions  are 


affiliated  to  more  than  one  Federation, 
the  membership  figures  just  quoted 
represent  gross  totals,  involving  some 
duplication. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth 
of  the  Trade  Union  movement  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  10  years 
1898  to  1907:— 


End  of 
Year. 

No.  of 
Unions. 

Member- 
ship. 

Percentage 
increase  (+)  or 
decrease  ( - )  of 
membership. 

1898 

1,287 

1,688,531 

1899 

1,282  : 

1,848,570 

+  9*5 

1900 

1,271 

1,955,704 

+  5*8 

1901 

1,265 

1,966,761 

+  0.6 

1902 

1,232 

1,953,307 

-0-7 

1903 

1,218 

1,931,043 

-  1.1 

1904 

1,188 

1,895,109 

-  1.9 

1905 

1,181 

1,920,373 

+  1.3 

1906 

1,200 

2,113,806 

+10.1 

1907 

1,173 

2,406,746 

+  13.9 

Within  the  10  years  under  review  the 
membership  of  the  Trade  Unions  in- 
creased by  nearly  800,000, or  43  per  cent., 
which  is  pretty  good  progress.  It  wili 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  bulk  of 
this  progress  took  place  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  figures  in  the  middle 
of  the  period  showing  a  considerable 
decrease  owing  to  the  combined  effect 
of  bad  trade  and  the  Taff  Vale  judg- 
ment. Between  1904  and  1007  the  total 
membership  of  the  Trade  Unions  rose 
by  27  per  cent.,  all  the  main  trade 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  the 
building  trades,  combining  to  effect 
this  result.  The  printing  trades,  for 
instance,  increased  their  inembershio 
by  9  per  cent.,  the  metal,  engineering, 
and  shipbuilding  trades  by  13  per 
cent.,  the  clothing  trades  by  17  per  cent., 
the  mining  and  textile  groups  by  about 
40  per  cent.,  and  the  transport  group 
by  about  50  per  cent. 

TRADE   UNION  FINANCE. 

Though  all  registered  Trade  Unions 
make  returns  to  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  with  reference  to 
their  income,  expenditure,  and  so  on, 
it  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  publish  only  the  accounts  of 
100  principal  Trade  Unions  selected  for 
their  size  and  imDortance  in  the  trade 
groups  to  which  they  belong.  The  build- 
ing trades  supply  13  such  representative 
Unions,  the  mining  and  quarrying 
group,  16;  the  metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding  group,  15;  the  testile 
trades,  20;  the  clothing  trades,  4;  the 
transport  group,  10;  the  printing, 
paper,  and  allied  trades,  7;  and  the 
remaining  trades.  15.  At  the  end  of 
1907  these  100  principal  Trade  Unions 
included  a  membership  of  1,457,856,  or 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  member- 
ship of  all  Trade  Unions.  Their  aggre- 
gate income  amounted  during  the  year 
to    £2,4:93,282,    their    expenditure  to 
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ft2,?hl,1M7^nd*  *&eir  accumulated  funds  I  financial    accounts    of    100  nrlncinal 


1698 
1899 
19C0 
1901 
1902 
1903 
10C4 
1903 
1908 
1907 


Membership 
at  the 

end  of  the 
Year. 


No. 
1,090,872 
1,169,972 
1,213,287 
1,220,257 
1,218,466 
1,205,949 
1,199,571 
1,213,789 
1,298,226 
1,457,856 


Income. 


Total 
Amount. 


£ 

1,902,130 
1,835,398 
1,947,957 
2,043,95} 
2,086,819 
2,100,996 
2,115,^2 
2,211,733 
£,844,157 
2,493,282 


Per 
Member. 


Expenditure. 


s.  d. 

14  10* 

H  4 

12  li 

1$  * 
14 

14  10i 

15  3i 

15  5i 

16  lj 
14  2* 


in  i 


Total 
Amount. 


£ 

1,476,337 
1,252,011 
1,456,716 
1,641,081 
1,800,234 
1,917,105 
2,054,009 
2,064,535 
1,958,676 
2,054,157 


Per 
Member. 


fl   S.  d. 
1    7  Of 
1  4f 
4  0* 
6  lOf 

9  6| 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1  11 
1  14 
1  14 
1  10 


91 
3 
0i 
2 


1    8  24. 


Funds  at  the  End  of  the 
Year. 


Total 
Amount. 


£ 

2,656,800 
3,240,187 
3,731,428 
4,134,298 
4,420,883 
4,604,774 
4,665,857 
4,813,055 
5,198,536 
5,637,661 


Both  income  and  expenditure  of  100 
principal  irade  Unions  have  remained, 
in  spite  of  considerable  fluctuations, 
practically  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
period  as  they  were  at  its  beginning 
if  measured  with  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  memoers.  On  the  other  hand, 
tne  accumulated  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Unions  have  considerably  increased 
both  ;n  absolute  figures  and  in  relation 
to  membership. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  how 
the  expenditure  was  distributed  under 
the  different  heads  which  go  to  make 
up  what  may  ba  termed  the  Trade 
Union  budget.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
needs  of  the  Trade  Unions  are  two- 
fold: those  which  arise  from  their 
nature  as  militant  bodies  established 
to  secure  for  their  members  better  con- 
ditions of  labour,  and  those  which  are 


Per 

Member. 


£    B.  d. 

2    8  8* 

2  15  4f 
8  16 

3  7  9£ 
3  12  6| 
3  16  4$ 
3  17  9* 

3  19  3-1 

4  0  1 
3  17  4 


common  to  all  associations  of  the 
wording-classes  having  for  their  object 
the  insurance  of  their  members  against 
untoward  accidents  of  life.  Accordingly 
the  expenditure  which  the  Trade 
Unions  incur  can  be  classified  under 
two  heads:  expenditure  incidental  to 
Trade  Union  action  as  such,  that  is. 
expenditure  on  trade  disputes,  and  ex- 
penditure incurred  in  connection  with 
various  benefits— some  more  properly 
Trade  Union,  such  as  unemployed  bene- 
fit, and  others  more  of  a  Friendly 
Society  nature,  such  as  sick  and  acci- 
d£nt  benefits.  The  following  table 
ehows  the  expenditure  of  the  principal 
Trade  Unions  classified  under  the  main 
heads  (excluding  working  expenses)  to- 
gether with  the  percentage  proportion 
which  each  item  forms  of  the  total 
expenditure: — 


Year. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1005 
1906 
1907 


Disputes  Benefit. 


£ 

Per  cent. 

320,428 

22.1 

119,979 

9-6 

153,516 

10.6 

210,001 

12-8 

218,691 

12.1 

171,962 

9-0 

124,285 

6-1 

210,758 

10.2 

152,053 

7-8 

133,363 

6.5 

Unemployed 
Benefits. 


£ 

Per  cent. 

233,613 

15.0 

184,564 

14.J 

261,295 

17-9 

325,264 

19-8 

429,524 

23.9 

516,258 

26.9 

654,993 

81.9 

522,967 

26.4 

424,030 

21.6 

465,663 

22.7 

Sick  and  Accident 
Benefits. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure 
in  connection  with  trade  disputes 
forms  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  100  principal  Trade 
Unions,  and  has  during  the  decade  un- 
der review  considerably  decreased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unemployed  and 
the  Friendly  Society  benefits  form 
the  ever  -  growing  bulk  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Becent  legislation  on  fhe 
sublect  of  Old-Age  Pensions  and  the 
projected  legislation  with  regard  to 
unemployment,  and  sick  and  accident 
insurance  will,  no  doubt,  go  far  to 
relieve  the  Trade  Unions  from  the  bur- 


£ 

Per  cent. 

266,024 

18 

•  0 

287,505 

23 

0 

307,812 

21 

1 

325,458 

19« 

9 

340,309 

18. 

9 

363,839 

19. 

0 

386,651 

18. 

8 

401,828 

19. 

5 

413,400 

21. 

1 

431,559 

21. 

0 

Superannuation 
Benefit. 


£ 

Per  cent. 

158,823 

10 

7 

173,518 

13 

8 

183,721 

12 

6 

197,400 

12« 

1 

216,956 

12. 

1 

237,747 

12. 

4 

265,372 

12. 

9 

285,871 

13. 

8 

306,089 

15. 

6 

327,688 

15. 

9 

dens  which  they  have  now  to  bear  in 
•?i  f.m  of  lnsurance  benefits,  and 
will  allow  them  freer  scope  in  their 
endeavours  to  improve  the  conditions 
or  labour  by  economic  action. 

FEMALE  TRADE  UNIONISTS. 
At  the  end  of  1907  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom  182  Unions  which  in- 
cluded women  and  girls  as  members 
compared  with  152  in  1898.  The  total 
female  membership  in  1907  was  201  709 
(as  against  117,184  In  1898),  or  8-4  'per 
cent,  (as  against  6-9  per  cent,  in  1898) 
of  the  combined  male  and  female  mem- 
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bership  of  all  Trade  Unions.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  female  members, 
namely,  172,120,  or  85-3  per  cent,  of  all 
female  trade  unionists,  belonged  to  the 
textile  trades,  principally  (109,834  or 
54  4  per  cent.)  to  the  cotton  weaving 
branch. 

TRADES  COUNCILS. 

The  table  below  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  Trades  Councils,  and  the  number 
of  members  represented  in  each  of  the 
years  1898  to  1907:— 


Year. 

No.  of  Trades 
Councils. 

No.  of  Members  of 
Trade  Unions 
Kepresented. 

1898 

172 

713,335 

1899 

178 

705,537 

1900 

183 

752,743 

1901 

188 

793,493 

1902 

194 

810,372 

1903 

211 

845,186 

1904 

232 

874,724 

1905 

237 

900,549 

1906 

245 

936,981 

1907 

250 

980,299 

TRADE  UNIONS  ABROAD* 

The  following  gives  the  number  of 
trade  unionists  in  certain  foreign 
countries  on  the  authority  of  the  5th 
report  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Secretariat,  corrected  in  some 
instances  to  date  from  other  sources: — 


Germany  (1908)    2,337,010 

France  (1908)   957,102 

Austria  (1908)    *   482,297 

Italy  (1907)   387,384 

Belgium  (1908)  ...    181,015 

Sweden  (1908)   169,776 

Hungary  (1907)   142,030 

Switzerland  (1907)   133,377 

Netherlands  (1906)    128,845 

Denmark  (1907)    109,914 

Norway  (1907)    48,215 

Spain  (1908)    43,478 

Finland  (1907)   30,000 

Bulgaria  (1907)   10,000 

Croatia  (1907)..   8,700 

Servia  (1907)    5,434 

U.S.A.  (1906)   1,970,700 

Australia  (including  New  Zealand).  .  213,130 


By  far  the  most  important  Trade 
Unions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
tbe  German.  The  bulk  of  them,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  in  1908  of 
1,831,731,  are  the  so-called  Free  Trade 
Unions  (practically  Social-Democratic), 
the  others  being  Christian  Trade 
Unions  (Catholic)  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  264,519,  the  Hirsch-Duncker 
(Liberal)  witii  a  membership  of  105,633, 
and  a  small  number  of  independent 
local  organisations.  The  growth  of 
the  Free  Trade  Unions  since  the  fall  of 
the  Socialist  Laws  has  been  most 
remarkable.  They  numbered  in  1891 
277,659  members,  in  1896  320,230,  in 
1901  677,510,  in  1906  1,689,709,  and  in  1908 
1,831,731  members.  Their  financial 
accounts  for  1908  can  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 
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Income:  £2,427,219.  Expenditure; 
Dispute  Benefit,  £312,983;  Unemployed 
Benefit,  £406,719;  Sick,  &c.  Benefits, 
£493,696;  Propaganda,  £124,002;  Trade 
Papers,  £103,564;  Travelling  Benefit, 
£59,217;  other  expenditure,  £602,694; 
total,  £2,102,875;  accumulated  funds  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  £2,041,989. 

The  year  1908  bein^  marked  by  bad 
trade,  much  was  paid  out  in  unem- 
ployed benefit,  and  comparatively  less 
in  dispute  benefit.  During  the  18  years 
1891-1907  the  Free  Trade  Unions  ex- 
pended in  various  benefits  a  total  of 
£7,196,219,  of  which  £3,244,210  were  paid 
out  in  dispute  benefits,  £1,359,417  in 
sick  and  similar  benefits,  and  £1,275,948 
in  unemployed  benefit. 

THE  TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS,  1909. 

The  42nd  Congress  was  opened  at  Ips- 
wich on  the  6th  of  September.  Mr.  D. 
J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  presided,  nearly 
1,700,000  trade  unionists  being  repre- 
sented by  497  delegates. 

In  his  opening  address  the  chairman 
gave  a  general  approval  to  the  Budget 
and   the  legislation   affecting   labour  - 
introduced  by  the  Liberal  Government. 
The  Congress,  after   some  opposition, 
carried  a  resolution  condemning  com- 
pulsory   enlistment,    and    others  in 
favour  of  equal  wages  for  equal  work 
for  men  and  women,  and  the  mainten-  5 
ance  of  school  children  by   the  State, 
and  other  matters    concerning  educa- 
tion; they  expressed  the  opinion  that 
labour   exchanges   should   not  supply  \ 
labour  in  cases  of  dispute  between  em-  ; 
ployers  and  employed. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Report  for  1908 
of   the   Chief    Eegistrar   of  Friendly 
Societies  states  that  96  new  societies 
were  registered  during  the  year.    Tbe  ' 
55  collecting  societies  numbered  nine 
million   persons.      No  less  than  149 
societies  exist  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  | 
viding  small  holdings  and  allotments  ,j 
for  their  members.      Land  valued  at 
£733,165  was  held  by  the  societies,  and 
the  balance  of  profit  and  reserve  car-  j 
ried  forward  on  December   31st,  1908, 
was  £78,099. 

On  June  30th,  1909,  12,553  out  of  a 
total  of  24,530  friendly  societies  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  met  on  licensed  pre- 
mises. In  Scotland  only  10  out  of 
2,108,  and  in  Ireland  one  out  of  581,  met 
in  public-houses. 

USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Bell,  Richard.  Trade  Unionism.  (Jack.) 
(1907.)   Is.  net. 

Drage,  Geoffrey.  Trade  Unions.  (Metbuen.) 
(1905.)   2s.  6d.  net. 

Howell,  G.  Trade  Unionism,  New  and  Old. 
(1891.)    (Methuen.)   2s.  6d. 

Trades  Union  Congress  Annual  Report. 
(Trades  Union  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee.) 6d. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice.  History  of 
Trade  Unionism.  (Longmans.)  (1902.) 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice.  Industrial  De- 
mot  rac-y.  (Lc  ngiuaus.)  (1S02.)  13s.  9d.  net. 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE 
TEXTILE  TRADES. 

The  publication  of  part  of  the  results 
ft  an  Enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  the  Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour 
pi  workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  greatest  interest,  since  no 
comprehensive  enquiry  of  the  kind  had 
been  undertaken  since  1886.  The  num- 
ber of  workpeople  ^>oncerned  has 
trebled  in  number  since  the  date  of  the 
earlier  investigation,  which  dealt  with 
a  million  cases. 

From  the  figures  given  it  appears 
that  the  average  earnings  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  manufactures  was 
28s.  Id.  per  week.  The  highest  average 
was  in  the  lace  trade,  where  the  aver- 
age wage  reached  the  high  figure  of 
39s.  6d.,  the  lowest  in  the  hair-cuttihg 
industries  where  the  average  figure 
was  21s.  3d.  One  in  two-hundred  re- 
ceived £3  or  more  among  the  operatives 
in  the  cotton  trade,  which,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  lace  trade,  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  group.  Women's 
earnings  in  all  the  trades  averaged  15s. 
5d.  a  week,  while  lads  and  boys  work- 
ing full  time  made  lis.  4d.,  girls  9s.  7d  , 
and  half-timers  o?  the  two  sexes  3s.  7d 
aDd  3s.  4d.  respectively.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  wages  paid  in  the 
last  pay-week  of  September,  1906  by 
firms  employing  a  total  of  614,867  work- 
people. 

Of  still  greater  importance  are  the 
figures  of  average   annual  earnings, 

which  are  given  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Report  for  the  various  groups  of  work- 
people engaged  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  textile  trades.  The 
figures  are  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 


this  kind  must  be  accepted  with  the 
caution  that  the  introduction  of  new 

Si5i£inKPy  ha8i  £?  m?'n7  caBes  replaced 
skilled  by  unskilled  labour.  Moreover 

?^£?ri*ty  can  on5y  be  gauged  by  tak' 
•ft,  *    increa«5  of  wages  in  connection 
with  Increase  of  the  standard  of  living. 

The  second  volume  dealt  with  the 
clothing  trades  which  employ  one  and 
a  half  million  persons.  In  these  trades 
the  average  earnings  of  men-workers 
were  30s.  2d.  a  week,  of  women  13s  6d 
a  week,  of  lads  and  boys  9s.  8d.  for 
full-timers  and  2s.  10d.  for  half-timers 
a  week,  and  of  girls  6s.  9d.  for  full- 
timers  and  2s.  9d.  for  half-timers  a 
week.  The  table  below  shows  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  all  work- 
people employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  clothing  trade: — 


Industry. 


Av.  Annual 
earnings  in 
1908. 


Industry. 


Cotton   

Woollen  and  Worsted  . . . 

Linen  

Jute   

Silk   

Hosiery   

Lace  

Carpet   

Hemp   

Bmallwares   , 

Flock  and  Shoddy   , 

Elastic  Web  

Hair   

Other  Textile  

Fustian  and  Cord  Cutting 
Bleaching,  Printing,  &c.  . , 

All  the  above  industries  .. 


Aver,  annual 
earnings  per 
head  in  1906. 


Dress,  Millinery,  &c.  (workshop) 
Dress,  Millinery,  Ac.  (factory) . . 
Shirt,  Blouse,  Underclothing,  &c. 

Tailoring  (bespoke)   

Tailoring  (ready-made)  

Boot  and  Shoe  (ready-made).. 
Boot,  Shoe,  and  Clog  Making 
(bespoke),  and  Repairing... 

Silk  and  Felt  Hat  

Leather  Glove   

Corset  (factory)   

Fur   

Straw  Hat  and  Bonnet   

Other  Clothing   

Dyeing  and  Cleaning   

Laundry  (factory)   

Laundry  (workshop)  

All  above  industries  


£  s. 
30  0 

34  10 
30  10 
54  10 

35  10 
45  10 

57  10 
53  0 

42  10 
29  10 

58  10 

43  10 
32  0 
42  10 
32  0 
29  0 


£37  0 


£  8. 
48  0 
40  0 
29  10 
34  10 
34  10 

38  10 
54  10 
40  10 

36  0 

29  10 
46  10 

37  0 
80  10 

39  0 

30  10 
54  10 


£43  10 


After  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  various  considerations  which  affect 
the  averages  available  for  comparison 
in  1886  and  1906  it  would  seem  that 
men  s  wages  have  risen  by  about  18 
per  cent.,  and  women's  about  18  per 
cent,  in  twenty  year3.     Any  figures  of 
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The  sweated  Industries  carried  on  for 
''unduly  low  rates  of  wages,"  to  use 
the  sober  official  language,  with  "ex- 
cessive hours  of  work  and  insanitary 
conditions  of  the  work  places,"  have 
at  last  been  seriously  dealt  with  in 
the  Trade  Boards  Bill  of  1909.  Since 
the  great  enquiry  instituted  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1889  onwards,  public 
attention  had  been  drawn  over  and 
over  again  to  the  waste  of  life  and  the 
danger  to  the  community  arising 
from  the  appalling  conditions  Qnder 
which  such  trades  as  wholesale  tailor- 
ing, machine  lace  finishing,  shirt  mak- 
ing, cardboard  box  making,  chain 
making,  and  Bimilar  trades  were  car- 
ried on.  In  May,  1906,  a  great  effort 
was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Daily  News"  to  put  the  thing  in  a 
concrete  form  before  the  London  public 
by  the  Sweated  industries  Exhibition; 
which  was  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
and  was  afterwards  repeated  at  various 
industrial  centres  in  the  provinces. 

I"  1908  the  Select  Committee  on  Home 
Work  received  a  mass  of  evidence  ag 
to  sweating  and  the  methods  of  re. 
pressing  it-    Mr.  Thomas  Holmes.whose 
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experience  was  gained  as  a  Police  Court 
missionary,  stated  that  for  a  coat  and 
skirt,  which  would  be  sold  in  the  shops 
for  29s.  to  39s.,  the  two  women  who 
made  the  garments  were  paid  Is.  Id. 
Children's  coats  were  made  for  9d.,  the 
worker  providing  the  silk  and  thread. 
For  elaborate  cardboard  boxes  the  wit- 
ness had  never  seen  Is.  6d.  a  gross 
paid.  Evidence  was  given  of  a  woman 
who  with  her  family  worked  at  card- 
ing hooks  and  eyes  for  a  whole  week; 
the  total  wages  of  the  family  were 
2s.  5d.  This  was  an  exceptionally 
startling  instance.  One  worker  wit- 
ness brought  before  the  Commission 
stated  that  for  making  blouses  she 
received  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 
Being  an  expert  worker  of  18  years' 
standing,  this  woman,  by  working  12 
hours  a  day,  with  short  intervals  for 
meals,  succeeded  in  making  from  9s.  to 
lis.  a  week.  Incidentally  it  appeared 
she  had  bought  a  machine  costing 
£3.  9s.  in  weekly  instalments  of  Is.  6d. 
Even  the  9s.  to  lis.  a  week  was  not  net 
profit;  the  work  had  to  be  fetched  and 
taken  back,  and  fai'es  and  cotton  came 
to  2s.  6d.  Payments  got  worse  instead 
of  better,  she  explained.  "  The  blouses 
are  trimmed  more,  and  there  are  more 
tucks  and  lace,  and  the  work  is  put 
on,  and  the  prices  go  down/' 

Instances  might  be  accumulated  ad 
infinitum.  Of  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  low  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  the  home  industries 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion; 
but  competent  authorities  were  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  employed.  A  minimum  wage  had 
already  been  applied  to  most  organised 
industries,  but  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing its  observance  in  the  scattered 
homes  where  sweating  is  most  rife 
was  another  question.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  proposed  the  creation 
of  Wages  Boards,  which,  however, 
should  be  limited  to  fixing  wages 
for  home  work.  The  proposals  of 
the  National  Anti-Sweating  League, 
founded  as  a  result  of  the  Exhibition 
mentioned,  were  embodied  in  a  Bill 
which  passed  its  second  reading  in 
1908,  and  was  again  brought  forward 
in  1909.  The  Government  promise  in 
the  King's  Speech  to  promote  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  was  fulfilled  on 
March  25th,  1909.  by  Mr.  Churchill's  in- 
troduction of  the  Trade  Boards  Bill, 
which  brought,  said  Mr.  W.  Crooks,  "  a 
ray  of  hope  to  the  most  hopeless  of 
God's  creatures  in  this  country." 

Trade  Boards,  formed  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employed,  and 
working  under  the  direction  of  officials 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  shall 
fix  minimum  wages  for  time  work,  and 
may  fix  minimum  rates  for  piece 
work,  which  become  obligatory 
throughout  the  trade  six  months  after 
notice  has  been  given  by  the  Trade 
Board,  on  the  issue  of  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Any  employer  in- 
fringing the  law  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £20.  At  the  outset  the  Act 
applies  only    to    four    trades,  but  it 
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includes  factory  workers  as  well  as 
home  workers.    The  trades  are:— 

(1)  Ready-made  and  wholesale  be- 

spoke tailoring; 

(2)  Cardboard,  paper,  or  chip  box 

making; 

(3)  Machine-made    lace    and  net 

finishing,  lace-curtain  finish- 
ing \ 

(4)  Hammered  or  dollied  or  tommied 

chain  making. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may  make  Pro- 
visional Orders,  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  extending  the  Act 
to  other  trades  in  which  the  rate  of 
wages  is  exceptionally  low  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  other  employments. 

Recognising  that  the  principle  was 
gained,  even  though  there  might  be 
difference  in  detail,  the  promoters  of 
the  Sweated  Industries  Bill  withdrew 
their  measure  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill.  This  Bill  differed  in  many 
particulars  from  that  now  passed  into 
law.  Only  three  trades  were 
scheduled — tailoring,  dressmaking,  and 
the  making,  finishing,  and  repairing  of 
shirts — but  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
empowered  to  establish  Trade  Boards 
for  any  other  trades  in  any  district. 
Under  the  present  Act,  although  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  make  an  order 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
other  trades,  no  such  order  can  have 
effect  until  it  is  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  Sweated  Industries  Bill  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Trade  Boards  power 
both  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
date  upon  which  it  should  come  into 
force.  The  Trade  Boards  Act  is  much 
more  restricted.  It  provides  for  a 
delay  of  six  months  after  the  Board 
has  given  notice  of  a  wage  rate  fixed 
by  it  before  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
issue  an  order  making  that  rate  obli- 
gatory. "  unless  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
make  it  premature  or  otherwise  un- 
desirable. 

The  Government  Bill  received  the 
King's  Assent  on  October  20th,  1909, 
and  comes  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1910.  Its  importance  goe3 
beyond  the  redemption  of  the  miser- 
able workers  in  the  under-paid  trades 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  for  it  secured 
the  official  acknowledgment  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  even  that  a  trade 
should  cease  to  exist  than  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  cost  of 
the  home  life,  the  health,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  workers. 

The  labours  of  those  who  wish  to 
secure  decent  wages  and  decent  condi- 
tions for  the  humbler  workers  in  the 
home  trades  are  not  ended  with  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  The  workers  in 
the  four  scheduled  trades  must  be 
organised,  and  voluntary  committees 
are  being  established  in  various  dis- 
tricts to  supervise  the  working  of  the 
Act,  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the 
awards  of  the  Trade  Boards. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

A  chart  published  by  Mr.  Burns  in 
11  Public  Health  and  Social  Conditions," 

throws  considerable  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Employment  and  Unemployment. 
The  enormous  decrease  in  the  number 
of  agricultural  labourers  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  an  increase  especially  in  the 
building  trade,  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  great  trades.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  building  trade 
make  it  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
casual  labour.  The  silk  weaver  stays 
by  the  looms,  and  his  unemployment 
falls  on  his  district.  The  building  con- 
tractor has  to  find  the  men  where  the 
building  has  to  be  done— with  the  re- 
sult that  as  soon  as  he  receives  a  big 
contract  he  has  to  bring  together  a 
number  of  men  from  a  distance.  There 
must  always  therefore  be  a  large  mar- 
gin of  building  labour.  Building  is 
more  quickly  affected  by  declining 
trade  than  any  other,  and  is  often  the 
last  to  recover.  Moreover,  it  suffers 
from  seasonal  fluctuation.  There  is 
a  danger  that  the  building  trade,  which 
nearly  trebled  in  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century,  may  create  on  its  out- 
skirts a  "  swamp  "  similar  to  that 
which  environs  dockyard  labour. 

Agricultural  labour,  which  declined 
from  3,350,000  labourers  in  1851  to 
2,050,000  in  1901,  has  improved  its  wage 


standard  enormously.  In  1850  the 
average  wage  was  9s.  3£d.;  in  1901  it 
was  14s.  to  15s.  It  has  shared  in  the 
all-round  increase  of  wages,  accom- 
panied by  a  levelling  down  of  prices 
which  makes  the  increase  in  the 
standard  of  prosperity  greater. 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

At  the  end  of  1907  wages  stood  at  a 
higher  level  than  at  the  end  of  any 
year  since  1893,  when  reliable  figures 
were  first  available.  During  the  first 
two  months  of  1908  wages  continued  to 
rise,  but  trom  March  onwards  wages 
followed  the  general  downward  trend  of 
trade  conditions.  The  figures  which 
follow  show  the  aggregate  increase  or 
decrease  per  week  in  the  rates  of  wages 
in  certain  trades;  they  do  not  show  the 
aggregate  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
earnings  of  any  trade,  as  they  take  no 
count  of  unemployment.  They  indicate 
the  cycles  of  rising  and  falling  wages, 
and  show  that  in  every  trade  the  net 
result  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages 
since  1896  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
increase  with  the  single  exception  of 
quarrying,  which  shows  a  decrease  of 
£308  per  week  in  wages.  The  weeklv 
wages  of  the  trades  taken  together 
show  that  the  workers  in  1908  earned 
£400,000  per  week  more  than  their  fel- 
lows in  1896-1900.  The  changes  in  1908 
affected  963,000  workers. 


Groups  of  Trades. 


Net  Amount  of  Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  (-)  in  the  Weekly  Wages  of 
those  affected  in  the 


Period     I  Period 
of  Rising     of  Falling 
Wages,  Wages, 
1896-1900.  1901-05. 


Steel 


Building  Trades   

Coal  Mining   

Other  Mining  (Iron,  <&c.) 

Quarrying   

Pig  Iron  and  Iron  and 

Manufacture  

Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

Trades   

Other  Metal  Trades   

Textile  Trades  

Clothing  Trades  

Printing,  &c,  Trades   

Glass,  Brick,  &c,  Trades 

Other  Trades*   

Employes  of  Public  Authorities* 


Total* 


£ 

38,993 
273,125 
7,129 
1,433 


4-  32,192 


39,001 

7,255 
11,845 

1,554 
676 

3,977 
13,410 

6,933 


437,643 


£ 

+  1,251 

-  208,206 

5,585 
1,458 

-  20,841 


10,707 
1,212 
10,256 
937 
1,639 
1,550 
631 
5,937 


-  228,908 


Period 
of  Rising 

Wages, 
1906-07. 


£ 

75 

200,801 
4,098 
7 


+  11,986 


11,105 

325 
24,503 
1,238 
838 
597 
1,011 
2,225 


Year 
1908. 


Net 
Amount 
of  Increase 
(+)  or 
Decrease 
( -  )in  period 
1896-1908. 


f-  258,809 


£ 

226 
47,085 
2,936 
290 

9,656 

4,050 
207 

1,132 
149 
956 
208 
3G8 

2,750 


-  59,171 


£ 

40,545 
218,635 
2,706 
308 


+  13,681 


35,409 
6,161 

47,736 
3,878 
4,109 
3,232 

14,684 

17,905 


+  408,373 


•Exclusive  of  Agricultu  al  Labourers,  Seamen,  and  Railway  Servants. 


In  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  wages 
continued  the  downward  trend  which 
had  marked  1903.  The  decrease  in  both 
years  averaged  Is.  2£d.  per  head  in  the 
weekly  wage  of  the  workers  affected 
but  the  decrease  affected  a  greater 
area.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  account  that  there  were  large 
reductions  in  the  hours  of  working 
fJSL  °lner  trades  beside  coal-mining. 
Ihe  figures  were  seriously  affected  by 


the  reduction  in  the  coal-mining 
trade  in  March,  when  the  sum 
total  of  the  weekly  wage  decreased 
by  £42,800.  In  April  the  decrease 
stood  at  £4,100  per  week,  but  in  July, 
August,  and  September  notable  im- 
provement began,  as  the  decrease 
dropped  to  £600,  £420  and  £67,  respec- 
tively. 

In  September  employment  in  the 
various  trades  was  on    tho  up-grade. 
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^cn  mines,  the  tinplate  s^<£  steel-sheet 
industries,  linen,  hosiery,  reported  good 
with  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
preceding  year,  and  most  ether  trades 
reported    improvement*    though  tho 


building  and  shipbuilding  trades,  al- 
ways slow  to  recover,  continued  slack. 

This  table  gives  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected  and  the  total  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  national  weekly  wage. 


Groups  of  T-sdes, 


ftuMiag  

Coal  Mining   ,  

Iron,  &C,  Mining   

Qu^rryisf?   f  , 

Vig  Iron  Manufacture   

froa  and  Soeel  Manufacture  ... 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  . 

Otner  Metal  Trades   

Textile  Trades  

Clothing  Trades  

Printing,  &c.,  Trades  

Giass,  <fcc,  Trad<*   

Other  Trades  ,  

Employes  of  Local  Authorities 


January — September. 


1908. 


No. 
11,141 
661,750 
14,318 

2,413 
17,050 
51,564 
99,653 

1,873 
12,206 

1,463 
10,828 

6,210 

5,781 

2,633 


Total 


£ 

179 
41,592 
2,870 
253 
1,990 
6,330 
3.S78 
205 
1,107 
66 
944 
249 
434 
214 


898,883    -  54,794 


1909. 


No. 
10,501 
847,202 
7,721 
2,051 
14,381 
24,078 
48,812 
3,357 
155,727 
677 
1,074 
37 
1,679 
579 


563 
55,843 
280 
71 
494 
1,064 
2,488 
368 
8,021 
65 
66 
1 
76 
51 


1,117,81%   -  69,085 


The  causes  m  umsmxxzmmx  and 

UNDER  WPLOYWgtfg* 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905, 
e-as  never  intended  to  provide  for  the 

professional  unemployed."  Putting 
Aflide  this  class,  which  is  too  apt  to 
absorb  public  attention,  there  remains 
the  problem  of  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  find  it  impossible  to  discover 
other  suitable  employment. 

It  is  computed  that  between  70,000 
and  80,000  men  are  thrown  out  of  work 
every  year  oy  the  bankruptcy  of  their 
employers,*  The  displacement  of 
labour  owing  to  the  decline  in  the 
demand  for  a  particular  commodity 
also  throw  numbers  of  men  out  of  work. 
The  men  who  formerly  tended  horses 
pr  were  employed  in  saddle-making  and 
kindred  trades  cannot  turn  in  middle 
life  into  motor  engineers;  the  joiner 
cannot  become  a  maker  of  eteel  door- 
way frames,  Woolwich  arsons  if,s 
discharged  9,000  men  aiaoa  th.v  ''mi  ot 
the  South  African  War. 

Other  wage-earners  ars  displaced  by 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
wruch  is  specially  designed  to  save 
labour.  The  Secretary  of  the  Brass- 
finishers'  Union  In  Birmingham  said 
that  one  new  lathe  displaced  three  men, 
and  that  in  file-catting  one  girl  man- 
aged a  machine  which  formerly  em- 
ployed eleven  men.  The  boot  and  shoe 
trade  has  to  contend  against  the  con- 
stant introduction  of  new  machinery, 
the  increasing  sub-division  of  labour, 
and,  in  addition,  against  home-work  in 
tho  villages,  the  employment  of  boys 
and  alien  immigration.  The  difficulty 
has  been  partly  met  in  this  caBe  by 
energetic   action  on  the    part  of  the 


•The  TiHTinbPr  of  bankruptcies  In  1908  was  4831  as 
*«fcitist  4,129  in  1907.  Of  those  291  wore  in  the  building 
trad*.  102  in  the  decorative  painters  and  plumbers,  80  in 
the  boot  &ad  shoe  trade. 


National  Union  of  Bcvi  and  Shoe 
Operatives,  which  insists  on  the  basing 
of  all  payments  on  an  accepted  u  state- 
ment," the  meeting  of  fluctuations  in 
the  market  by  short  time  instead  of  by 
discharge,  and  the  eliz&ettfej-vion  of  dis- 
putes by  a  trust  eteeA  covenant  be- 
tween employees  an  4  -l^loyed. 

"The  Leicester  fa^ltf,,*'  says  the 
Itoyal  Comm-fysica  o£  JU&en  Immigra- 
tion, "  (wbv,.ft  the  union  is  most  power- 
ful), with  its  ninety-eight  distinct  pro- 
cesses and  fifty-nine  distinct  machines 
through  which  a  boot  has  to  pass,  is 
in  the  long  run  a  far  more  potent  in- 
strument of  competition  than  the 
sweater's  workshop,  however  low  may 
be  his  piece  rates  and  however  long  his 
hours  of  work," 

The  Irregular  Trades  are  answerable 
for  the  bulk  of  unemployment.  The 
London  figures  show  that  the  unem- 
ployed are  recruited  most  largely  from 
"transport/'  which  provided  40  per 
cent,  of  the  unemployed,  this  term 
covering  dockers,  porters,  carmen,  van 
boys,  &c.  Next  comes  the  building 
trade,  always  slack  in  winter,  and  next 
that  of  the  metal  worker.  The  figures 
of  applicants  %o  distress  committees 
throughout  i&e  country  in  1908-9  give 
32  per  e^nt.  from  general  or  casual 
labour,  16  per  cent,  from  transport,  and 
30  per  cent,  from  the  building  trade. 

The  irregularity  of  labour  in  these 
trades  is  the  result  of  the  enormous 
surplus  labour  which  it  is,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to 
have  at  his  call. 

In  spite  of  the  efiorts  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  and  others  %&  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  dock-y&r<3  labour  in  London, 
there  are  some  #4,000  men  hanging 
round  the  dockri,  of  whom  14,500  as  a 
maximum  and  about  11,000  as  a  mini> 
mum  are  employed  on  one  day. 

Work  which  might  be  spread  over 
a    long    period    is    in    some  trades 
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executed  by  the  use  of  outside  labour 
in  a  few  weeks.  So  long  as  this  is 
the  case  there  will  be  men  hanging 
round  the  gates  of  all  big  concerns  in 
the  hope  of  a  casual  job.  Under  pre- 
sent conditions  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able guarantee  of  continuous  employ- 
ment for  the  navvy  who  carries  out 
works  of  construction;  nor  do  the  con- 
ditions of  his  labour  favour  thrift,  or 
render  reasonably  possible  any  form  of 
out-of-work  insurance. 

Another  cause  of  unemployment,  and 
one  less  susceptible  of  control,  is  the 
tide  of  trade.  The  bad  year  1908  brought 
89  per  cent,  skilled  trade  unionists  out 
of  work,  as  against  41  and  43  in  the 
two  preceding  #years. 

One  remedy  for  the  discontinuity  of 
employment  was  propounded  by  Mr. 
John  Burns  as  early  as  1892.  "  I  be- 
lieve," he  said,  "  that  by  a  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  works  of  all  public  bodies 
such  as  town  and  county  counciie, 
school  boards,  vestries,  guardians, 
docks,  port,  harbour,  and  sanitary 
authorities,  and  all  State  departments, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  enormously  the 
number  of  men  seeking  employment  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year. 
To  do  this  the  example  of  the  Battersea 
Vestry,  the  L.C.O.,  and  many  other 
public  bodies  must  be  followed  in 
abolishing  contracts,  which  mean 
casual  labour,  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
the  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  a 
regular  transferable  staff  should  be 
kept  employed  direct,  with  no  overtime, 
except  in  cases  of  social  urgency;  and 
we  should  adjust  all  the  special  and 
extraordinary  work  to  be  done  .  .  . 
to  the  general  exigencies  of  the  labour 
market." 

The  army  of  casual  labour  is  the 
natural  product  of  the  careless  way  in 
which  boys  straight  from  school  are 
pitchforked  into  transport  "  and  kin- 
dred occupations  because  of  the  high 
wages  they  can  immediately  earn  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  future.  The 
matter  is  being  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Education  Authorities,  and  is  dealt 
with  under  that  head  in  this  book. 

Writing  in  the  "  Daily  News "  of 
November  11th,  1909,  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza- 
Money  enumerates  eight  main  causes 
of  unemployment.  These  are:  (1) 
Vagaries  of  climate;  (2)  variations  in 
supplies  of  material;  (3)  the  seasons; 
(4)  vagaries  of  taste;  (5)  war;  (6)  pro- 
gress of  science  and  invention;  (7) 
general  unorganisation ;  (8)  the  rhythms 
of  trade.  After  remarking  that  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  good  years  and  in  bad  years 
is  enormous,  Mr.  Money  continues: — 

44  Between  1908  and  1907  British  exports 
fell  thus: 

British  exports   of  British 
goods,  1907    £426,000,000 

Ditto,  1908    377,000,000 


Decline    £49,000,000 

Here  we  see  that  export  trade  alone 
fell  off  by  nearly  £50,000,000  in  a  single 
year.  If  we  take  wages  roughly  as  40 


per  cent,  of  product,  there  was  a  decline 
of  £20,000,000  in  the  wages  paid  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  trade  alone  in 
1908,  as  compared  with  1907.  But  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  In  the  export  trade 
cannot  be  more  than  about  one-fifth  to 
one-sixth  of  the  total  wages  bill.  There 
may  therefore  have  been  in  1908,  as  com- 
pared with  1907,  a  falling  off  of 
£100,000,000  to  £120,000,000  of  wages  paid 
In  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  slump  of  1908  was  unusually  severe 
and  rapid,  but  our  past  records  exhibit 
variations  of  great  magnitude.  Thus, 
exports  fell  from  £255,000,000  in  1873  to 
£200,000,000  in  1876;  they  rose  to 
£241,000,000  in  1882,  and  declined  to 
£213,000,000  in  1885;  they  rose  to 
£203,000,000  in  1890,  and  fell  to 
£227,000,000  in  1892.  Any  of  these  cases 
shows  a  variation  in  wages  paid  in  the 
export  trade,  which,  taken  by  itself,  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  great  mass 
of  cyclical  unemployment,  but  which, 
taken  together  with  the  corresponding 
fall  in  home  trade,  points  to  severe  dis- 
tress." 

THE  EXTENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905 
was  a  measure  designed  to  meet  a 
crisis  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  of 
short  duration.  The  remedy  has  proved 
not  only  inadequate,  but  in  some  re- 
spects an  aggravation  of  the  difficulty. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  any 
figures  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  unemployment.  Certain  trade 
unions  which  are  able  to  gauge  at 
stated  periods  the  number  of  their  men 
Who  are  out  of  work  supply  regular  re- 
turns to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  fluc- 
tuations in  the  number  of  unemployed 
returned  at  the  end  of  each  month  is 
considerable.  For  every  100  persons  in 
these  trades  unemployed  in  1899,  for 
instance,  there  were  185  in  1907  and  390 
out  of  work  in  the  bad  year  of  1908. 

Percentage  of  Unemployed  1898-1908. 


1898    .  . 

 2-8 

1904 

1899 

 2-0 

1905 

1900 

 2'5 

1906 

1901 

 3'3 

1907 

1902 

 4-0 

1908 

1903  , 

 4*7 

,  60 
.  5-0 
,  8*6 
,  3'7 
,  7-8 


At  the  beginning  of  1909  this  percen- 
tage stood  at  the  high  figure  of  9-1,  but 
gradually  came  down  to  7-4  by  the  end 
of  September,  as  trade  improved. 

These  figures  cover  over  600,000  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions,  but  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  labour  area,  which, 
m  building,  mining  and  quarrying, 
metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  the  textile  trades,  tailoring,  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  female  domestic 
service,  and  agriculture,  reached  at  the 
last  census  a  total  of  over  nine  million 
workers,  and  may  now  be  safely  esti- 
mated as  at  least  eleven  million. 
Nevertheless,  the  fluctuations  in  these 
organised  trades  are  to  some  extent  an 
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index  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  labour  market,  since  an  increase  in 
skilled  labour  usually  carries  with  it 
an  increase  in  unskilled  labour,  and 
vice  versa.  The  chart  here  given  shows 
the"  nature  of  these  changes  over  a 
period  of  28  years. 

The  only  other  definite  information 
on  which  to  work  is  the  extent  to  which 
use  was  made  of  the  Distress  Commit- 
tees and  the  Labour  Bureaux  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them.  .  The 
total  applications  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  first  three  years  (1906-8)  of 
the  operation  of  the  Unemployed  Act 
gave  an  average  of  106,924,  or  14  per 
1,000  of  the  occupied  population.  m  Of 
the  sum  total  of  applications  a  little 
more  than  half  were  made  in  the  Lon- 
don area  Unfortunately  the  Distress 
Committees  failed  to  attract  the  better 
classes  of  unemployed  workmen,  and 
offer  no  comprehensive  data. 

DISTRESS  COMMITTEES. 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  Dis- 
tress Committees  by  boroughs  and 
large  urban  districts,  with  a  special 
Central  Body  for  the  London  area.  The 
Distress  Committees,  now  numbering 
102  in  the  provinces  and  29  in  London, 
were  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
labour  and  of  unemployment  in  their 
respective  areas,  and  to  assist  appli- 
cants to  obtain  work,  to  remove  to 
other  localities,  or  to  emigrate.  The 
Committees  were  also  empowered  to 
provide  relief  works,  and  to  provide 
Labour  Bureaux.  The  Labour  Bureaux 
were  as  far  as  possible  dissociated  from 
the  first  from  unemployed  relief,  and 
the  further  development  of  the  move- 
ment is  entirely  independent  of  the 
idea  of  public  assistance. 


Total  number  of  applicants  to 
Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales: — 


1905-6. 

1908-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

(i)  London 

(ii)  liestof 
Eng.  and 
Wales  . . 

39,728 
71,107 

28,181 
58,820 

32,624 
57,433 

49,239 
147,518 

Total . . 

110,835 

87,001 

90,057 

196,757 

The  applicants  in  1908-9  represented  11-7 
per  thousand  of  the  population  within 
the  areas  of  the  Distress  Committees 
and  25  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  had 
applied  in  previous  years.  47  per  cent, 
of  those  found  (qualified  for  assistance 
were  general  or  casual  labourers,  17  per 
cent,  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
building  trade,  and  12  per  cent,  to  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
The  increase  of  the  numbers  in  1908-9 
was  partly  due  to  the  removal  in 
November,  1908,  of  the  pauper  disquali- 
fication in  applicants  for  employment 
relief.  Work  was  found  or  provided  for 
B8,190  persons,  and  1,139  were  helped  to 
emigrate. 


LABOUR. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Municipal  effort  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment on  any  considerable  scale  outside 
the  Poor  Law  dates  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's experience  of  the  distress  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1885.  He  then  urged  upon 
the  Guardians  that  "  the  law  exists  for 
securing  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  aid  of  its  destitute 
members;  and  where  the  necessity  has 
arisen  from  no  fault  of  the  persons 
concerned,  there  ought  to  be  no  idea  of 
degradation  connected  with  such  assis- 
tance. Those  compelled  to  apply  have 
probably  paid  rates  and  taxes  in  past 
time.  This  payment  is,  in  part,  an 
insurance  against  misfortune."  The 
Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians 
definitely  refused  to  accept  any  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter.  They  would  not 
give  out-door  relief  in  exchange  for 
work  in  the  Labour  Yard.  In  1886,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  waa  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  ho  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  the  local  authorities  urging 
them  to  provide  municipal  work  on 
wages  for  persons  thrown  out  of  work 
by  special  circumstances,  whom  it  waa 
undesirable  to  familiarise  with  Poor 
Relief.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  it 
a  condition  that  such  work  should  be 
paid  at  lower  rates  than  ordinary 
labour  from  a  well-founded  fear  that 
too  easy  conditions  would  prevent  men 
from  making  adequate  effort  to  secure 
regular  employment  elsewhere. 

This  was  found  to  be  impossible  in 
practice.  The  municipality  could  not 
undersell  the  Trade  Unions.  The  draw- 
backs to  relief  works  were  and  are  very 
strong. 

(1)  Even  if  the  work  were  necessary  it 
was  carried  out  at  excessive  cost.  In 
order  to  give  some  employment  to 
a  larger  number  of  men  the  work  was 
in  many  cases  discontinuous,  that  is, 
three  days  a  week  only  was  given,  with 
the  result  that  the  men  left  off  work 
just  when  they  were  beginning  to  learn 
the  use  of  their  tools.  In  some  cases 
men  were  physically  unfit. 

(2)  The  provision  of  municipal  relief 
works  inevitably  tended  to  the  displace- 
ment of  ordinary  labour. 

(3)  They  did  not  confer  any  substan- 
tial benefit  on  the  worker,  who  was  in 
no  better  position  when  the  work  was 
over  than  at  the  beginning.  He  had 
merely  been  receiving  a  kind  of  relief. 
The  system  of  relief  works  was,  in  fact, 
practically  subsidising  casual  labour. 

(4)  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
money  spent  on  relief  works  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  unemployed;  it  waa 
necessarily  spent  on  materials,  on 
cartage,  in  expenses  of  supervision,  &c, 
so  that  out  and  out  relief  would  in  some 
cases  have  been  cheaper. 

"  Municipal  relief  works,"  said  the 
investigators  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, "  have  been  in  operation  lor 
twenty  years,  and  must,  we  think,  be 
pronounced  a  complete  failure— a 
failure  accentuated  by  the  attempt  to 
organise    them    by    the  Unemployed 
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Workmen  Act  of  1905.  The  evidence  we 
have  collected  seems  conclusive  that 
relief  works  are  economically  useless. 
Either  ordinary  work  U  raidertaken,  in 
wni  ch  case  it  is  merely  forestalled,  and, 
later,  throws  out  of  employment  the 
men  who  are  in  the  more  or  less  regular 
employ  of  the  Councils,  or  else  it  is 
sham  work,  which  we  believe  to  be  even 
more  deteriorating  than  direct  relief." 

Destitution  and  a  large  family,  it  is 
pointed  out,  are  excellent  reasons  for 
Poor  Law  relief;  but  competence  to  do 
the  work  should  be  the  first  condition 
ior  engagement  on  mibli?  works.  Jn 
practice  there  has  been  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  neglect,  these  principles  underl- 
ine Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

The j  Report  of  the   Central   (Unem- 1 
P  oyed)  Body,  issued  in  October,  1909,1 
also   condemned  the  system  of  relief! 
works,  which  could  offer  no  suitable  or  j 
sufficient  work  to  the  regular  workmen  ' 
for  whom  the  scheme  was  originally  1 
devised.     The  Central   Body  reported 
thao  their  most  successful  work  wao 
accomplished  through  employment  ex- 
changes and  the  machinery  for  emigra- 
tion. 

One  of  the  remedies  tor  unemploy- 
ment, Labour  Exchanges,  ha*j  already 
bean  put  into  practice.  Among  other 
suggestions  dealt  with  elsewhere  are 
the  limiting  of  boy  and  girl  labour,  an 
ail-round  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  the  regularieation  of  Govern  < 
tnent  and  municipal  work  by  the  care- 
ful distribution  of  big  contracts  over  a 
series  of  years,  and  ?aat  of  all  the  xor- 
mation  of  a  Ministry  of  labour  to 
organise  industrial  conditions 
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LABOUR  COLONIES. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  some 
?IiLhf3  nns^iS-factory  features  attendSI 
E  t\0T°ik  in  £ene.ral  should  attach 
JSJ1^  L*bour  Colonies  established  un- 
der the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  but 

£errfeA-n,°  fOJihi  that  *he  inoney  ex- 
pended did  m  this  case,  produce  i 
substantial  a,nd  permanent  improve* 
ment  m  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
were  sent  there.  Had  there  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  of  I?? 
colonies  any  complete  system  of  labour 
exchanges  the  results  would  no  doubt 
have  been  very  much  better  As  it  was 
the  men  who  showed  themselves  capaMe 


riST^^Tk  °^  the  land  had  in  many 
auntl  3/0  3)e  l^^rated  because  no  ad£ 
quaue     laachmery     for  discovering 

admit  of  a  systematic  settlement  of  *°l 

Mr.    Long    and  the  authors  of  the 

trainini°yaf  ^  ^ed  at  Wtematio 
SaSgf  S  w#-ftl the  mere  Provision 
?f  X    Ir*^    1  ^ntortunately  the  nolicv 

fiiriv  hf^lisy  Bay.  C°.lou^  which  may 
fairly  oe  taken  as  typical,  was  divided 

simpal  8 ifes  ancf  the  provision  of 
«mp loyment  partly  telf-supportinS  tor 
patches  of  casual  labourers  sent  down 
iVmtJ^  Jt°nidoQ  Distres  Committees 

fnr?olle8le7,Bay  estate,  consisting 
£Li       a°Jea  of  arable  laud  and  pas- 
tare,    gardens,    orchards,    dairy  and 
poultry  farm.*,  some  heach  ground  to 
be    orought   mto   cultivation,   and  a 
bric^fieid,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
oho  authorities  for  »  labour  colony  by 
Mr    Joseph  Fels.     The  men  sent  to 
ilollesley  Bay  were  most  of  them  mar- 
ried men.   They  received  an  equivalent 
of  about  25s.  ft,  week  each,  including  an 
allowance  for  their  wives  in  London 
and  6d.  a  wee^  socket  money  for  them- 
selves    They  had  two  days'  leave  once 
a  month  m  which  to  visit  their  families 
and  look  for  work.   In  making  the  stay 
or  men  at  the  colony  a  serious  training 
the  management  was  continually  ham- 
pered by  having  batches  of  men,  some- 
times eighty  in  one  day,  dumped  on 
them  oy  the  Central  Body,   These  men 
many  of  them,  looked  on  the  establish- 
ment merely  as  a  kind  of  labour  yard 
natefi'l  because  of  its  distance  from 
Zlni  i?TVv>  and    bec/use   of   the  wages, 
which  they  regarded  as  Id.  a  day 


COST   OF   THE  EXPERIMENT. 

j>$\%  ini^2  *Q<i*\  01  P^chase  was 
fi  T  iono  The  ^taI  cost  UP  to  March 
31st,  1909,  was  £59,232.  2S.  7d.,  on  the 
official  figures,  allowing  for  improve- 
ments on  the  estate.  The  cost  per  man 
and  the  annual  deficit,  are  shown  as 
follows  : — 

Comparative  Statement  op  Cost  op  Working. 


12th  Dec,  1905, 
to  30th 
Sept.,  1907. 

1st  Oct.  ,1907, 

to  31st 
March,  1908. 

1st  April,  1908, 

to  31st 
March,  1909. 

Excess  Expenditure  over  Revenue: 
Farm  and  Garden  ... 

£     S.  d. 

2,G44  14  1 
28,423  12  0 

£    s.  d. 

1,654  18  8 
9,520   2  3 

£    s.  d. 

2,175   2  11 
14,813  12  10 

Totals  

Men-weeks  in  period 

31,068   6  1 

11,175   0  9 

16,988  15  0 

19,710 
.£'1  11  fi 

7,239 

n  in  mi 

12,038 

£1   8  _2j 
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The  treatment  is  therefore  costly.  The 
results  for  1908-9  showed  that  out  of 
1.051  men  sent  to  the  colony  216  found 
work,  9  were  emigrated,  8  were  settled 
elsewhere  in  England,  and  514  left  on 
the  expiration  of  their  time.  The  rest 
left  for  various  causes,  27  for  miscon- 
duct, 17  on  account  of  drink,  and  66  did 
not  return  from  furlough.  An  enquiry 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  into 
the  after  careers  of  1,853  men  from 
jLolleeley  Bay  showed  that  00  per  cent, 
cf  the  men  had  gained  in  health  and 
strength  by  their  stay  at  the  colony, 
but  in  10  per  cent,  of  cases  actually 
visited,  the  men  had  failed  to  reap  per- 
manent benefit  and  had  sunk  from  the 
ranks  of  skilled  to  unskilled  labour. 
Hollesley  Bay,  therefore,  or  any  other 
colony  which  is  not  Interdependent  on 
a  better  sooial  and  industrial  organisa- 
tion is  bound  to  be  a  costly  failure.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Labour 
Exchanges  and  the  working  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  will  effect  in  this 
matter. 

EMIGRATION- 

The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  in; 
1908-9  found  its  emigration  scheme  one 
of  the  most  useful  sections  of  Its  work. 
In  1906-7  1,800  cases  representing 
families  which  totalled  5,415  were  pro- 
vided for  by  emigration;  in  1907:8  and 
1908-9  the  number  fell  off,  owing  to 
depression  in  Canada,  Only  4  per  cent, 
of  those  sent  out  were  deported  from 
Canada  as  undesirable  immigrants, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  men  are  fulfill  me 
the  obligation  laid  on  them  to  refund 
part  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  ol 
their  passage  money.. 

INSURANCE    AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Out-of-work  benefit  in  the  larger  trade 
unions  includes  a  weekly  sum  during 
unemployment  from  ordinary  causes, 
travelling  allowances  to  members  in 
exarch  of  work,  and  emigration  grants, 
la  1908,  the  trade  unions  paid  £647,000 
and  in  1907  £465,668  in  unemployed 
benefit.  The  highest  figure  in  the  last 
ten  years  vras  £852,471  (for  100  unions), 
an  average  of  lis.  Id.  per  head.  JNot 
all  trade  unions,  however,  can  afford 
to  pay  out-of-work  benefit,  and  it  is  m 
these  poorer  and  less  organised  trades 
that  the  charge  for  unemployment 
would  bo  the  heaviest. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May 
19th,  1909,  Mr.  Churchill  outlined  a 
scheme  of  unemployment  Insurance  to 
which  both  employers  and  workpeople 
should  contribute,  their  contributions 
to  be  supplemented  by  subventions 
from  the  Treasury.  Insurance  within 
the  specified  trades— building,  engineer- 
ing, machine  and  tool  making,  ship- 
building, vehicles,  and  sawyers— was  to 
be  compulsory, 

INVALIDITY  INSURANCE. 

Among  the  numerous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  one  is  dealing  with  the 
important  question  of  insurance 
against  invalidity,  that  is,  permanent 
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incapacity  for  work.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  what  has  been  done  by  the 
States  abroad — more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, which  is  the  classical  land  of 
workmen's  insurance. 

In  Germany  insurance  against  invali- 
dity (coupled  with  old  age)  was  intro- 
duced in  1891,  as  complementary  to  sick 
and  accident  insurance,  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1884,  and  was  amended 
by  subsequent  legislation  in  1899. 
Under  it  all  men  and  single  women 
earning  less  than  £100  a  year  (number- 
ing in  1906  over  14  millions)  are  com- 
pulsorily  made  to  contribute  weekly 
sums  varying  from  3d.  to  2&d.,  accord- 
ing to  their  earnings  (whioh  for  this 
purpose  are  divided  into  five  grades 
from  £17.  10s.  upwards),  to  which  the 
employers  add  equal  sums.  If,  then, 
the  insurer,  who  begins  his  contribu- 
tions at  the  age  of  17,  breaks  down  and 
becomes  permanently  incapacitated  for 
work,  he  receives  a  pension  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  years  which 
he  has  subscribed,  varying  from  a 
minimum  of  £5.  16s.  a  year  in  the, 
lowest  grade  for  four  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  a  maximum  of  £22.  10s-  a  year 
in  the  highest  grade  for  50  years'  sub- 
scription. Of  these  sums,  the  State  con- 
tributes the  fixed  amount  of  £2.  10s.  a: 
year,  and  tho  remainder  is  paid  out; 
from  the  insurance  funds.  The  total 
number  of  permanent  invalidity  pen-  1 
sions  in  course  of  payment  on  January 
1st,  1907,  was  814,575,  the  average  i 
amount  being  £8.  0s.  2d.  The  receipts . 
from  all  sources  In  1906  amounted  to  • 
£10*5  millions,  and  the  accumulated 
funds  exceeded  £65  millions.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  legislation  will  shortly  be 
introduced,  increasing  the  scale  under 
which  pensions  are  paid,  or  diminish-  j 
ing  the  contributions  which  are  levied 
on  the  workpeople  and  the  employers. 

It  may  b©  added  that  in  case  of  tern- 
porary  invalidity  the  pensioners  are  j 
treated  in  State  sanatoria  and  receive 
temporary  sickness  pensions,  while  if '; 
tho  insurers  reach  the  age  of  70,  they  \ 
receive,  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  old-  , 
age  pensions,  irrespectively  of  whether 
they  are  incapacitated  for  work  or  not.  f 

Germany  is  the  sol©  country  where 
compulsory  invalidity  insurance  obtains. 
In  France  a  law  of  January  1st,  1909, 
provides  an  invalidity  pension  to  every 
necessitous  French  citizen  of  from  5  to 
20  francs  a  month,  at  the  expense  of 
the  commune,  the  department,  and  the 
State.  A  general  compulsory  insurance 
scheme  accepted  by  the  Chamber  on 
February  23rd,  1906,  has  not  yet  been 
passed  by  tho  Senate. 

In  Italy  a  law  of  1898  provides 
for  voluntary  insurance  entitling  the 
pensioner,  after  at  least  five  years'  con- 
tribution, to  an  invalidity  pension  to 
which  th©  State  contributes  10  lire.  A 
similar  provision  exists  in  Spain  in 
virtue  of  th©  law  of  February  27th.  1908, 
entitling  th©  pensioner,  whose  earnings 
must  not  exceed  £120  per  annum,  to  a 
pension  up  to  the  amount  of  £60  a 
year,  to  wnich  both  the  commune  and 
the  State  contribute.    In  the  majority 
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oi  other  countries,  including  Austria, 
Sweden,  Norway,  some  cantons  in  Swit- 
zerland, Russia,  and  the  Netherlands, 
schemes  for  compulsory  insurance  on 
the  German  model  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation  or  at  least  under  official 
consideration. 
THE  "WORKMEN  IN  SEARCH  OP  WORK. 
In  every  considerable  town  in  Germany 
there  is  a  Workman's  Hostel  or  Travel- 
ling Homes,  where  three  kinds  of  guests 
are  received— travellers  who  pay  for 
their  entertainment,  boarders  who  make 
a  longer  stay,  and  travellers  who  have 
to  perform  a  task  at  the  public  relief 
works  to  pay  for  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. Over  one  and  three-quarter 
million  travellers  paid  their  way  in 
these  hostels  in  1908.  and  work  was 
found  for  139,088  men. 
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LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

By  T.  A.  Ingram,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
The  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  which 
will  be  in  operation  over  a  greater  part 
of  the  Kingdom  in  1910,  should  mark  a 
very  considerable  step  forward  in  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  un- 
employment. The  Act  provides  for  the 
establishment  by  the  Board  af  Trade, 
in  such  places  "  as  they  think  fit,"  of 
Labour  Exchanges  or  employment 
registers.  The  necessary  staff  will  be 
controlled  by  a  Director  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Beveridge)  and  a  General  Manager 
(Mr.  0.  F.  Rey).  The  whole  country  is 
mapped  out  into  eleven  divisions  (Ire- 
land forming  one  division),  at  the  head 
of  e;ch  being  a  Divisional  Inspector. 
In  all  the  more  important  towns  one  or 
more  exchanges  will  be  established,  the 
exchanges  being  classified  as  Class  A, 
Clues  B,  or  Class  0,  according  to  the 
population  of  the  town.  In  the  smaller 
towns  will  be  established  sub-offices, 
while  eventually  it  is  intended  that 
each  village  post-office  shall  keep  an 
employment  register.  All  these  ex- 
's will  be  in  telephonic  or  tole- 
gr.mhio  communication  with  each  other 


or  with  a  divisional  clearing-house, 
these  divisional  clearing-houses  in  turn 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the 
central  clearing-house  in  London.  The 
machinery  to  be  put  in  force  under  the 
new  Act  is  modelled  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  that  existing  in  Germany,  an 
exhaustive  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  a  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for 
dealing  with  the  Unemployed  in  certain 
Foreign  Countries,  by  D.  F.  Schloss 
(1904,  Cd.  2304,  Is.). 
THE   HISTORY   OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  first  practical  attempt  made  to 
establish  Labour  Exchanges  was  that 
under  the  Labour  Bureaux  (London) 
Act,  1902,  which  gave  Metropolitan 
boroughs  power  to  establish  and  main- 
tain bureaux,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  rate.  Only  some  few  boroughs 
took  advantage  of  the  Act,  and  as  these 
confined  their  energies  for  the  most 
part  to  local  employes  and  employers, 
and  as  there  was  no  system  of  co-opera- 
tion  between  the  exchanges,  they  very 
soon  fell  into  a  moribund  condition.  The 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  gave 
somewhat  extended  power,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  Central  Body  for  Lon* 
don  some  twenty  exchanges  were  estab* 
lished  throughput  the  administrative 
county.  These  exchanges  filled  between 
500  and  600  situations  a  week  during 
1909,  a  result  which  is  not  so  striking 
when  the  size  of  London  is  taken  into 
consideration,  but  which  is  full  of 
promise  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
initial  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over* 
come.  The  London  exchanges  came  into 
existence  tainted  with  the  fact  that 
they  owed  their  existence  to  an  Act 
passed  for  the  relief  of  distress.  Em- 
ployers looked  on  them  with  distrust, 
fearing  that  it  was  the.  incapable  only 
who  were  likely  to  be  obtained  in  re- 
sponse to  an  application  for  workmen. 
The  best  class  of  workmen,  too,  did  not 
use  them  at  first,  fearing  the  inquisi- 
torial methods  of  the  Distress  Commit- 
tees. The  exchanges,  moreover,  were 
handicapped  by  insufficient  staff  and 
accommodation,  so  that  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  they  did  so  little,  but  that  they 
did  so  much  under  such  conditions. 
Another  difficulty  under  which  the 
London  exchanges  laboured  was  that  if 
a  job  was  found  by  an  exchange  (say, 
Woolwich)  for  a  man  in  some  distant 
part  of  London  (say,  Finsbury),  its 
function  ended  in  having  informed  him 
of  the  job.  The  man  might  be  an  excel- 
lent workman,  specially  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  work,  but  if  ho  had  no 
means  of  transporting  himself  to  the 
job  found  for  him  the  exchange  was 
helpless  to  aid  him  in  that  direction. 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ACT 

The  new  Act  contains  a  valuable 
clause,  providing  "that  the  regulation* 
of  the  Exchanges  may  authorise  ad- 
vances to  be  made  by  way  of  loan 
towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  work- 
neonle  .travelling  to  places  where  em- 


ployment  has   been  found   for  them 
fll«o0U?h  *h**°ur  Exchange."   There  is 
clause   giving   power  for  the, 
establishment   of  adfieoV  opmmittSS 

iasi9t«Lrr?OB6  of  siY^i  "TO*  and 

assistance  in  connect!  o£  Mm  thf* 
management  of  any  Exchange,  This  ie 
an  important  proviso,  in  view  of  the 

which  have  enunciated  that  Labour 
FhnChaHD^?  s¥uld  n<>t  be  used  to 
the    detriment    of   organised  labour 

vLJrelereUC*:  <  employment  being 
given  to  non-union  men,  nor  by! 
the  .supplying  of  workmen  during 
any  industry  lock-out  or  dispute?  nor  I 
by  the  provMin^  labour  at  lesa  tha»  f 

condiSf  T  rgA*  0f  wages  or 
fh?5i  ?T.  emP?oyment  other  than  ■ 

i?oaT?.ffi  £ach  Particular! 
trade  m  a  district.  The  London  Ex- 
changes have  always  remained  neutral 
with  regard  to  trade  disputes,  but  havJ 
^adopted  the  attitude  that  as  everybody1 
recontributes  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 
^^t6l^^sK^  of  Prates  it 
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would  be  impoSbl/^  imposeTondi- 
l^L  of  An^  *"nf  ^  that  once 
employer  and  employed  aro  brought 
int.,  contact  ft  must  be  left  to  them  to 
tnmr  own  bargaining;  this  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  policy  of  the  S2w 
national  exchanges.  The  attitude  of 
the  German  traae  unions  wa&  at  first 
that  adopted  by  the  English  unions! 
but  the  principle  of  joint  control  by 
means  of  an  advisory  committee— half 
trade-union  representatives  and  ha  f 
employers'  representatives-proved  to 
be  such  a  satisfactory  safeguard  to  thfc 
interests  oi  organised  labour  that  the 
unions  for  the  most  part  now  activelv 
co-operate  with  the  Exchanges. 

THE  FUTURE. 
What  is  the  future  of  the  Labour 
Exchange?    It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment.   It  is  only  a  step  towards 
completing  our  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  even  that  will  not  be  until  it 
has  been  some  ysars  in  operation.  It 
will  not  make  snors  work,  nor  rewer 
men.  It  wilS  only         the  distribution 
of  work.     Unemployment  is  a  problem 
because  m  the  unskilled  trades  there 
arc  more  men  than  vnere  is  work  for, 
but  how  many  more  the  jnen  and  how 
much  less  the  work  there  is  no  existing 
machinery  for  ascertaining.     This  is 
where  the  Exchange  steps  in.     It  will 
redistribute  and  concentrate  work,  it 
will  unite  the  opposite  fluctuations  of 
various  employments.    It  will  have  the 
imprimatur  of  a  national  system,  to 
which  in  time  all  employers  and  all 
unemployed  wiil  come.    It  will  give  us 
then  in  ite  returns  the  amount  of  work 
available  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  sur- 
plusage ready  to  do  it.   The  State  must 
then  find  some  means  to  dispose  of  or 
satisfy  the  army  of  irregular  workmen 
who  are  now  but  half  employed  or  not 
employed  at  all.  , 
T.  A.  INGRAM. 


TRADE  mSPUTLS. 

The  Trade  Disputes  of  the  first  n'ns 
months  of  1909  were  306  in  number 
anecUng  251,2*6  persons,  and  causing  an 

i     ?  w  M5?,7lftl  days.  Tne  disputes  in  the 

I  iL^o  t^nHd  for  80  P8r  cent: 
J  o.  tfto  loks  working  days.  Even  so 
|  tm  u^feg  compared  favourably  with 

^V/oJ?08'  Wlen  28,4  disputeB,yaffeoE 
ins*  <>46,9?fc  workpeople,   with   a  total 

!  iMjB*  ™*»Hay\  we'rl 

N  aS*  ****  yho\  y*8*1'  there  were 

!  H?L^i8pTltes'  ^otmsr  dirwtly  and  in- 
directly   n^'tj   tbree  lailHos  work- 

<TwQ\£^J^ain^  ***  ^ffsregate  loss 
OS  Million  working  davs.  ^his  was 
tbe  worst  record  for  the  last  ten  yeLs! 
and  was  to  difficulties  in  the  engt 
fSe,  shipbuilding,  and  cotton 
^  cotton-spinning  industry 
ISO  000  people  were  involved.  The  most 
serious  trade  disturbance  in  1909  was  in 
connection  wit,h  coal  mining. 

ARBITRATION  BOARDS. 
Mr,  Churchill's  scheme  for  settling 
trade  disputes . by  conciliatory  methods 
came  xnto  action  at  the  beginning  of 
the    year      When  both  parties  to  an 

V?£^lal  dl£!Eut?  4esire  t0  ^ave  their 
differences  settled  by  arbitration  it  is 
open  to  them  jointly  to  apply   to  the 

aTA  °/Ro^r^und,?F  ^e  Conciliation 
Act  of  1896,  either  (1)  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  arbitrator,  or  (2)  for 
the,  appointment  oi  a  £ourt  of  Arbitra- 
won  in  accor4aa^  witn  the  scheme,  de- 
vised in  1908  bf  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Tra.le. 

The  Court  consists  of  three  or  five 
members  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parties  concerned.  It  is  nominated 
rrom  three*  panels,  forming  a  kind  of 
pyramid  o!  which  the  apex  is  the 
chairman  s  panel  selected  from  eminent 
persons  outside  the  Question  in  dispute. 
The  employers'  panel  and  the  labour 
panel  are  drawn  from  persons  who 
from  their  position  know  the  circum- 
stances from  both  sides.  Technical 
assessors,  may  be  appointed  to  give 
information  on  technical  points  but 
they  do  not  vote  as  members  of  the 
Court.  r 

The  first  application  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Arbitration  Court  was 
received  in  connection  with  a  dispute 
in  the  Northamptonshire  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  and  began  its  sittings  on 
January  7th,  1909.  Courts  were  formed 
later  to  settle  other  disputes— at  »He 
Dunkerton  collieries,  near  Bath,  at  i  al- 
kirk  among  the  irondressers,  at  Briton 
E?"^1^  the  c°PPer  smelting  trade,  at 
the  Hallside  Axle  Works  in  Lanark- 
shire,  and  elsewhere. 

The  first  actual  achievement  under 
the  Railway  Conciliation  Scheme  ini- 
tiated by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  made 
in  February,  1909.  when  Sir  Edward  Fry 
gave  his  award  in  disputed  questions 
between  the  London  and  North-western 
Railway  and  its  employe's.   The  scheme 


provided  that  applications  for  changes 
fn  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of  labour 
were  first  to  be  made  through  the 
officers  of  the  department  concerned. 
If  no  satisfactory  reply  was  received 
within  two  months  the  matter  could  be 
referred  to  the  sectional  board  repre- 
senting the  men  affected,  and  thence  to 
the  Central  Conciliation  Board  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  railway*  If 
bo  agreement  is  reached,  the  matter  is 
then  referred  to  arbitration,  the  arbi- 
trator being  appointed  by  mutual  con- 
Bent  or  bv  the  nomination  of  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Mouse  of  Commons.  The  chief  railways 
Of  the  Kingdom  have  adopted  the 
Scheme,  the  North-eastern  Railway, 
With  different  arrangements  for  con- 
ciliation, being  the  ehief  exception. 
Other  awards  were  given  by  Lord 
Cromer  for  the  Midland  Railway,  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Duke  for  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  by  Lord  Gorell  on  the 
North-eastern  Railway. 

The  advent  of  Railway  Conciliation 
Boards  and  of  the  Courts  of  Arbitra- 
tion shows  a  definite  advance  in  the 
direction  of  conciliation,  but  there  is 
to  3ign  that  compulsory  arbitration 
Would  be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of 
Wr'rking-peonle.  Indeed,  at  the  Trade 
Union  Consress  held  in  September  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  compulsory 
arbitration  in  trade  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 
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MINERS'  EIGHT  HOURS  DAY. 

After  a  long  and  wearisome  struggle 
extending  over  twenty  years,  the  coal 
miners  of  this  country  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining-  at  last  a  definite  limita- 
tion of  the  riours  of  their  labour  by  a 
legislative  Act,  which  came  into  force 
on  July  1st,  1089,  exclusive  of  the  North- 
umberland and  Durham  collieries, 
where  the  Act  becomes  operative  on 
January  1st,  1910.  The  Act,  however, 
is  not  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
miners'  wishes.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  an  eight  hours  ,  but  an  eight- 
and-half  or  even  nine  hours'  Act,  both 
windings  being  excluded  from  the  speci- 
fied eight  hours'  period.  Originally  it 
had  been  proposed  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  two  windings  should  be  a  tem- 
porary measure  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  after  which  one  of  the  windings 
was  to  be  included.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  Government  accepted  an 
amendment  making  the  temporary 
arrangement  permanent.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Act  further  provides  that 
mines  may  be  worked  one  additional 
hour  a  day  on  condition  that  the  total 
number  of  days  on  which  this  hour  is 
worked  does  not  exceed  60  in  any  year. 
Also  the  King  in  Council  is  empowered, 
in  cases  of  great  emergency,  to  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  the  Act. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  Act 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  miners.  Hither- 
to the  miners'  working  day  greatly 
varied  for  different  classes  in  different 
localities,  extending  from  6  hours  49 
minutes  for  hewers  in  Durham  to  an 
average  of  9  hours  57  minutes  for  all 
underground  workers  in  Monmouth- 
shire. The  average  working  day  for  all 
underground  workers  in  the  collieries 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  9  hours 
3  minutes. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ACT. 

Unfortunately,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  introduction  of  the  ten  hours'  day 
in  the  textile  trades  67  years  ago, 
the  first  application  of  the  Act  met  with 
considerable  difficulties,  which  threat- 
ened to  produce  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  calamities  on  record.  The 
coalowners  in  South  Wales,  even  before 
the  Act  came  into  force,  intimated  to 
their  workers,  numbering  about  160,000, 
their  intention,  in  view  of  the  expected 
reduction  of  the  output,  to  introduce 
double  shifts,  and  to  make  full  use  of 
the  power  given  to  them  under  the  Act 
of  working  the  mines  additional  sixty 
days  during  the  year.  In  Scotland  the 
masters,  immediately  after  the  Act  had 
come  into  force,  presented  a  claim  for 
a  reduction  of  I2i  per  cent,  of  the  wage 
rates,  which  would  have  reduced  the 
latter  from  6a.  to  5s.  6d.  a  day.  Thia 
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would    have    affected    80,000  workers. 
In     both     cases     the     men  offered 
a  stout  resistance.    The  Welsh  miners 
were   willing   to    concede  the  double- 
shift  system  only  in  individual  cases, 
when  both  parties  should  locally  agree 
to  it,   and   disputed    the  coalowners' 
right  under  the  Act  to  work  additional 
60  hours  a  year  without  any  pressing 
necessity.  The  Scottish  miners,  on  their 
part,  declined  to  accept  the  proffered 
reduction,  and  demanded  instead  that 
the  rate  of  6s.  a  day,  which  had  hither- 
to   been    the    average    rate,  should 
henceforth  become  the  standard  mini- 
mum rate.    In  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued the  Miners'  Federation  took  the 
part  of  the  workers,  and  in  virtue  of 
Clause  20  of  its  rules  decided— and  the 
decision    in    the    Scottish    case  was 
actually  endorsed  by  a  bailout  of  its 
609,0G0  members  resulting  in  a  majority 
of  9  to  1 — to  order  the  whole  body  of 
miners  of  Great  Britain  to  come  out  on 
strike  should  the  masters  persevere  in 
their  claims,  and  not  satisfy  the  men's 
demands.  Happily  at  the  eleventh  hour 
the  contending  parties,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Board  of  Trade,  came  in 
each    case   to    an    agreement  which, 
settled  the  dispute — at  least,  provision- 
ally.   In  the  Welsh  case  the  masters 
accepted  the  principle  that  the  question 
of  the   introduction  of  double  shifts 
should  each  time  be  decided  by  agree- 
ment between  the  men  and  masters, 
with  further  reference,  if  needs  be,  to 
the  Conciliation  Board  and  arbitration. 
They  also  agreed  not  to  persist  in  their 
demand  for  the  additional  60  hours  a 
year  pending  the  decision  of  the  courts 
on  a  test  case  as  to  the  right  of  the  coal- 
owners  to  work  them  at  their  discre- 
tion.   This  agreement  lasts  till  March 
31st,  1910,  after  which  each  side  will 
formulate  its   definite  demands.  In 
the  Scottish  case  the  masters  agreed 
to  withdraw  their  demand  for  a  12i 
per  cent,  reduction,  and  to  grant  the 
demanded  standard  minimum  wage  of 
6r\.    On  their  part,  the  miners  agreed 
to  abate   any  claim  for    an  increase 
due  on  an  increase  in  coal  prices  up  to 
6£  per  cent.,  should  such  an  increase 
take  place    before    March  31st,  1910. 
This  agreement  holds  good  till  August 
1st,  1912. 

Besides  these  two  formidable  dis- 
putes, there  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  minor  disputes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  in  Warwickshire  concerning 
11  snap  or  meal  time,  which  the  mas- 
ters wanted  to  reduce  from  half  an 
hour  to  15  minutes.  Ultimately  the 
dispute  was  referred  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  20 
minutes. 

HOURS   OF  LAFOUR. 

The  working  day  has  shown  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  decrease  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  persistent  demand  for 
reduced  hours  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  one  of  which  is  no  doubt  the 
increasing  demands  made  on  leisure. 
Men  and  women  are  increasingly  dis- 


satisfied with  the  meagre  provision  for 
recreation  provided  in  former  days. 
More  lmporiant  than  this  is,  however, 
the  purely  economic  factor.  The  specia- 
lisation of  industry  iniiicts  on  industrial 
workers  a  monotony  which  did  not 
exist  when  a  man  took  his  turn  at  dif- 
ferent jobs;  while  the  increasing  com- 
plication of  machinery  demands  a 
more  exacting  standard  of  concentra- 
tion. The  industrial  worker  works 
harder  and  at  a  greater  strain  than 
ever  before,  and  hours  must  be  propor- 
tionately reduced.  The  relation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  the  problems  of  the 
market  and  of  employment  in  general 
were  well  put  by  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  in  1905 

The  hours  of  labour  have  not  been 
reduced,  nor  the  wages  of  labour 
increased,  proportionately  to  the 
increased  productivity  of  labour 
It  is  asserted  that  the  result  is  that 
the  wage-earner  has,  at  the  present 
time,  a  smaller  proportional  elec- 
tive demand  for  the  product  of 
labour  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
and  that  over-production,  or  rather 
over-consumption,  is  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

The  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
work,  at  the  present  rate  of  production. 

n%S°ir0Un^  the  wh0'e  P°P^ation  was 

officially  acknowledged  by  a  conference 

j01™011  local  authorities  in  1902 
under  the  auspices  of  the  L.O  0  The 
conference  suggested  that  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  to  a  reasonable 
limit  was,  in  the  interests  of  industry 
and  labour  alike,  a  matter  of  the 
nighest  importance.  When  the  LOO 
took  over  the  tramways  in  1898  the  men 
were  working  67J  hours  a  week,  with  no 
compulsory  rest  day  except  for  drivers 
and  conductors,  who  had  the  eleventh 
day  off,  and  were  docked  of  their  wages 
on  that  day.  The  hours  of  labour 
under  the  L.C.O.  were  reduced  in  the 
first  two  years  to  sixty  hours  a  wee> 
with  a  weekly  rest  day,  with  the  result 
that  an  additional  426  men  were  taken 
on. 

A  reduction  in  excessive  hours  does 
not  produce  an  equivalent  diminution 
in  the  product  of  labour.  The  rule  of 
three  applied  to  this  kind  of  oroblem 
in  schools  does  not  give  correct  results 
in  practice.  A  man  whose  labour  at 
six  hours  a  day  is  worth  34s.  a  week 
may  produce  40s.  worth  with  an  8 
hours  day,  but  another  hour  a  day  will 
only  raise  the  weekly  value  of  his  work 
by  Is.,  and  if  the  day  is  prolonged  to 
10  hours,  production  in  many  cases  will 
fall  to  40s.  worth.  This  is  the  standard 
put  by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  in  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in 
1909. 

The  wages  of  half  a  million  workers 
were  affected  by  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act,  1908.  commonly  known  as  the 
Coal  Mines  (Eight  Fours)  Act,  which 
came  into  force  on  July  1st,  1909.  The 
last  far-reachins  change  in  the  hours 
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of  labour  had  been  in  1902,  when  the 
hours  in  textile  factories  employing 
over  a  million  workpeople  were  reduced 
by  one  hour  per  week.  During  1908 
there  were  no  considerable  changes,  the 
net  reduction  in  hours  per  week  being 
38,423,  the  smallest  since  1904.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  1909  the  net  reduc- 
tion amounted  to  102,713  hours. 
"  Under  the  Coal  Mines  Eight  Hours 
Act  some  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
were  affected.  The  reduction  to  an  8i 
hour  day  differed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  South  Wales  the 
average  underground  had  been  §f 
hours,  and  the  total  decrease  in  output 
compared  with  September  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  was  put  down  bv 
Hr.  Goldsworthy,  to  the  working  of 
the  Act,  was  87,000  tons.  Swansea,  how- 
ever, showed  an  increase  of  23,000  tons. 
Throughout  Great  Britain,  making 
various  allowances  for  holidays,  &c,  a 
full  week's  work  had  averaged  at  49 
hours  53  min.  The  Act  brought  this 
down  10-27  per  cent. 

FATAL   INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

The  toll  levied  by  industry  in  human 
life  6hows  no  serious  change.  The  last 
complete  annual  returns  available  are 
those  for  1908,  when  4,224  deaths  from 
Industrial  accidents  were  recorded, 
representing  a  decrease  of  253  on  the 
returns  of  1907,  but  an  increase  of  29  in 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1904-8. 
About  six  million  workpeople  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  returns,  which 
give  about  7  deaths  for  every  10.000 
employed.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater 
number  occur  in  the  two  most  dan- 
gerous trades,  those  of  the  sailor  and 
tne  miner.    The  deaths  from  accident 


among  seamen  are  50,  and  among 
miners  13  per  ten  thousand.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  persons 
injured.  In  the  railway  returns,  for 
instance,  the  deaths  only  represented 
between  7  and  8  per  oent.  of  the  acci- 
dents to  railway  servants  in  1908. 

The  deaths  from  accident  do  not  ex- 
haust the  roll.  Diseases  of  occupation, 
though  minimised  by  successive  orders 
from  the  Home  Office,  still  account  for 
many  lives,  and  for  much  disablement. 
Lead  poisoning  contracted  in  a  variety 
of  factory  occupations  was  responsible 
for  646  cases,  32  of  which  proved  fatal. 
House-painting  and  plumbing,  where 
the  disease  is  not  necessarily  reported 
under  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act, 
provided  239  more  causes  with  44  deaths. 
SVSerourial,  phosphorus,  and  arsenio 
poisoning  accounted  for  34  cases  with 
one  death;  anthrax  contracted  in  hand- 
ling wool,  horsehair,  hides,  furs,  &c, 
gave  47  cases,  the  lowest  figure  for 
five  years,  with  seven  deaths. 

During  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  2,125  workpeople  (not 
including  sailors)  were  killed  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  the  death- 
roll  showing  a  decrease  of  51  on  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1908.  During 
the  same  period  685  seamen  lost  their 
lives  as  against  917  in  January— Septem- 
ber, 1908. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

The  first  complete  returns  for  a  whole 
year  of  the  indemnity  paid  under  the 
more  stringent  rules  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  of  1906  shows  with 
certain  limitations  the  approximate 
cost  of  this  wastage  in  industry.  The 
figures  are,  for  1908:— 


Industry. 

Number 
Employed. 

Fatal 

Cases. 

Disablement  Cases. 

Number. 

Amount 
of  Com- 
pensation. 

Number. 

Amount 
of  Com- 
pensation. 

Docks   

Mines   

Quarries  , 

Constructional  Work  . . 

235,001 
5.497,988 
67,929 
1,017,862 
85,475 
127,106 
451,392 

371 
951 
155 
1,301 
88 
119 
46i 

£ 

61,333 
130,506 
21,254 
226,226 
11.501 
13,551 
67,715 

6.877 
136,367 
10,591 
137,622 
5,284 
6,805 
20,688 

£ 

51,519 
660,301 
65,220 
601,848 
23.056 
88,269 
63,079 

Total 

7,532,753 

8,447 

632,086 

323,224 

1,523,392 

m  ^ur,uu  tuuie  were  iatai  ana 
2,260  disablement  cases  as  a  result  of 
industrial  diseases,  the  amounts  paid 
being  £4,037  and  £21,257  respectively. 

"TOO  OLD  AT  FORTY "  A  MYTH. 

It  has  been  asserted  time  and  again 
that  men  of  45  and  50  are  less  likely 
than  ever  to  be  kept  on  by  their  em- 
ployers or  to  find  work  if  thrown  out. 
The  investigations  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  (Minority  Report,  p.  1,168), 
dispose  of  this  allegation.  In  1885 
the  average  age  of  men  beginning  to 
draw  Superannuation  Benefit  in  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was 


01  \  years,  in  1906  it  was  D3J,  and  in  1907 
641.  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  is 
that  employers  are  unwilling  to  take 
the  risk  of  old  men  for  fear  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  But  the  Insurance 
Companies,  on  whom  the  payments  fall, 
deny  that  any  stipulation  is  made  in 
insurance  contracts  against  the  em- 
ployment of  middle-aged  and  older 
men.  In  point  of  fact  the  risk  of 
aocident  is  greater  for  less  experienced 
workers.  Sir  George  Livesey,  in  a  record 
of  accidents  at  the  Metropolitan  Gas 
Works,  between  1897  and  1905,  found 
that  the  most  hazardous  age  was  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age; 
the.  percentage  of  accidents  ranong  men 
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between  fifty  and  sixtv  was  only  two-l 
thirds  as  great.  Other  firms  gave? 
evidence  in  the  same  sense. 

DANGEROUS  TRADES. 

In  Germany  the  devising  of  scientific 
appliances  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents Is  encouraged  by  tne  Imperial 
authorities  in  a  very  striking  way.  A 
special  mueeurn  was  built  at  Charlot- 
tenburg  in  1901-3  where  exhibits  of  con- 
trivances for  ensuring  safety  are 
shown.  Electrio  motors  are  provided 
for  the  working  of  the  machines,  so 
that  the  accident-saving  apparatus  can 
be  observed  actus-Uy  at  work,  Another 
section  shows  s*p$&$3&£  apparatus  for 
the  testing  of  ^jrlrivances  for  ven- 
tilating worki^jcio,  and  models  of 
sanitary  and  other  arrangements. 

During  1909  orders  were  issued  from 
the  Home  Office  regulating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  generation,  distribution, 
and  use  of  electrical  energy  in  any 
factory  or  workshop. 

DANGER  IN  COAL  SfS$S$s 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Mines 
appointed  in  June,  1906,  issued  its 
second  report  dealing  with  technical 
questions  relating  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  in  September,  1909. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Report 
include:  (1)  an  increase  in  the  staff  of 
Government  inspectors,  (2)  practical 
suggestions  for  the  diminution  of  coal- 
dust  in  mines,  (5)  the  codification  of 
the  rules  in  regard  to  shot-firing,  (4) 
the  enforcement  of  a  "better  system  of 
timbering  to  avoid  falls  of  roofs  or 
sides,  (5)  that  engine-winders  should 
be  subjected  to  a  periodical  medical 
examination.  There  are  also  general 
recommendations  for  the  increase  of 
the  administrative  powers  of  the  Home 
Office. 


THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers'  Society  in  1844. 

Co-operative  enterprise  m  Great 
Britain  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  of  undertakings  —  Productive 
Societies,  Wholesale  Societies,  and  Re- 
tail or  Distributive  Societies.  The 
spheres  of  activity  of  the  Productive 
and  Retail  Societies  are  well  known, 
but  that  of  the  Wholesale  Societies 
needs  perhaps  to  be  shortly  explained. 

There  are  two  tfjttftt  Wholesale  Co- 
operative Societies,  .>ne  for  England 
and  one  for  Scotland.  The  share  capital 
in  these  is  entirely  held  by  Retail 
Societies,  wThich  elect  the  directors 
through  their  delegates.  Their  function 
is  partly  productive  and  partly  that  ot 
middlemen.  They  either  purchase  or 
produce  goods  in  large  quantities,  ana 
sell  them  to  the  Retail  Societies.  They 
are  prohibited  from  selling  to  anyone 
else,  although  on  the  other  hand  the* 
Retail  Societies  are  free  to  buy  where 
they  choose.  Loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  therefore  counts  for  much,  but 
in  the  end,  of  course,  the  success  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  depend?;  on  their 
ability  as  manufacturers.  How  great 
that  success  has  been  may  be  seen  from 
the  figures  given  below. 

There  also  exists  an  organisation 
called  the  Co-operative  Union,  to  which 
all  Co-operative  societies  may  be  s  (fi- 
liated, and  which  fulfils  far  co-operators 
much  the  same  functions  as  those  ful- 
filled for  trade  unionists  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

The  societies  connected  with  the  Co- 
operative Union  made  the  following! 
returns  at  their  Congress  in  1909: — 


Societies. 

Members. 

Shares. 

Trade. 

Promts. 

1908  

Retail  Societies,  1907  

1908  

1£0S  

Supply  Associations,  1907   

1903  



2 
2 

1,443 
1,428 
125 
120 
4 
4 
8 
6 

1,417 
1,414 
2,323,378 
2,404,595 
30,663 
31,036 
77,053 
77,955 
1,574 
1.194 

£ 

1,794,545 
1,084,676 
29,038,649 
30,037,352 
816,488 
830,678 
877,118 
377,201 
28,492 
25,073 

£ 

32,390,028 
32,433,968 
68,147,529 
69,783,278 
2,973,549 
3,093,071 
2,073,558 
2,107,341 
133,035 
132.996 

£ 

868~621 
731,424 
10,899,332 
10,773,005 
177,093 
164,42} 
60.875 
62,693 
7,415 
7,1<H 

This  gives  a  membership  of  2,516,194, 
a  trade  of  £107,550,654  for  1908,  with 
profits  amounting  to  £11,728,647. 

The  Co-operative  Societies  have  in- 
vaded the  textile,  boot  and  shoe,  the 
metal  and  hardware,  printing,  baking, 
laundry,  woodwork,  and  building 
trades,  with  a  yearly  output  of  over 
eleven  millions.  The  Wholesale  and 
Distributive  Societies  carried  on  farm- 
ing on  their  own  account  over  an 
acreage  of  10,119  acres,  with  an  invested 
capital  of  £216,908.  The  Agricultural 
Organisations'  Society,  affiliated  to  the 
XTnion^in eluded  J293  .societies.  _with  ja 


membership  of  15,000  and  a  turnover  of 
£850,000. 

In  1908  249  new  societies  were  regis- 
tered in  England,  36  in  Ireland,  while 
61  were  amalgamated  or  dissolved. 

Outside  the  1,041  societies  which  com- 
pose the  Co-operative  Union,  with  its 
membership  of  1,201,222  members,  there 
are  670  smaller  Co-operative  Societies, 
with  a  membership  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  which  stand  outside  the  move- 
ment. 

The  Forty-first  Annual  Co-operative 

Congress  was  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
iluring  Whit  Week.  .when,  about  1.700 
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delegates  were  present  from  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
together  with  deputations  from  co- 
operative organisations  in  Austria, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Rae,  of  the  Sunderland  Co- 
operative Society,  presided  over  the 
Congress,  which  was  convened  by  the 
Co-operative  Union. 

Among  the  resolutions  discussed  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress  were  those  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  th9  importation  of  live 
Canadian  cattle;  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  co-operative  adult  male  employes  of 
24s.  per  week,  and  of  17s.  per  week  for 
adult  female  labour,  with  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  age  for  young  people 
under  21  years  of  age;  of  the  adoption 
Ox  means  for  preventing  overlapping  of 
societies  in  certain  districts;  the  pro- 
motion by  Co-operative  Societies  of 
garden  suburbs  and  villages  in  connec- 
tion with  their  factories  and  work- 
shops; and  in  support  of  the  inter- 
national alliance  of  Co-operative 
Societies. 

A  list  of  Co-operative  Societies  will 
be  found  in  the  Directory  of  Societies. 


PROGRESS  of  CO-PARTNERSHIP 

By  Henry  Vivian,  M.P. 

The  principle  of  co-partnership  has 
Strengthened  its  position  considerablv 
during  1908-9.  There  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  co-partnership 
manufacturing  businesses  established 
by  JprMngmen,  but  those  already 
established  have,  on  the  whole,  pros- 
pered, and  many  are  able  to  record  a 
large  increase  in  trade  and  employes 
5?  £2  a£e  V2  ot.  such  businesses  with 
£1,941,112  of  capital,  and  their  output 
for  the  year  was  £4,21  45642,  on  which  a 
profit  of  £182,663  was  made. 

The  town  whose  workpeople  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  has  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  applying  this  prin- 
ciple is  Kettering.  There  are  in  the 
town  twp  co-partnership  boot,  one  co- 
partnership clothing,  and  one  copart- 
nership corset  factories,  with  an  annual 
trade  of  £161,500,  and  about  1,150  em- 
ployes. 

The  aggregate  capital  is  £64,873,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  which  belongs  to 
workmen  or  workmen's  societies.  These 
workmen  s  societies  determine  in  their 
rules  how  profits  shall  be  divided.  One 
society  allocated  the  profit  of  £5  509 
which  it  made  on  the  year's  trade  as 
follows : — 

To  Shares  at  5  per  cent   £704 

Customers  at   7d.   in   the  £  'on 

purchases   2  130 

n  Workers  at  Is.  4|d.  in  the  £  on  wages  l',504 
m  Share  Capital,  in  addition  to  5  per 

cent,  interest   375 

M  Education  Fund   ,,,]  \iq 

„  Provident  Fund             220 

„  Reserve  Fund   ,  0  *  \  440 

„  Balance  forward   . .  *  i  28 


Total 


£5.509 


.The  Working-Class  Co-partnership  So- 
cieties  grouped  in  trades  show  18 
clothing  and  textile,  16  agricultural,  16 
boot  and  leather,  14  metal,  18  building 
and  wood-working,  13  printing,  and  17 
various  trades,  or  112  societies  in  all. 

A  great  extension  of  the  principle  has 
«HeP  *>Iace,  during  the  year  amongst 
gas  companies.  The  first  gas  company 
to  adopt  the  principle  was  the  South 
^t^°P£lit?n-  Beginning  in  1889  with 
profit-sharing,  it  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward to  complete  co-partnership,  capi- 
talising  the  employes'  profits  and  giving 
them  representation  on  tjie  Board.  Uo 

had  received  under  the  scheme,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  wage,  £464,779  as 
a  share  of  profits.  They  held  about 
£400,000  in  the  capital  of  the  company! 

?£le^cttid  hl  baliot  three  represent^ 
tnes  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
amount  of  profit  credited  to  the  em- 
ployes m  the  year  ending  June,  1908 

and  the  Newport  Company  in  1900,  the 

^S?QercIa|0^ond^>  and  Chester  Com- 
panies in  1961  The  success  of  these 
was  so  marked  that  in  1908  the  co-part- 
nership  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
Leamington,  Eugby,  Walker  and  Wall- 
send,  Wrexham,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Tot- 
tenham, Croydon,  Gloucester,  Bourne- 
mouth  companies:  and  in  1909  by  the 
Wellingborough  dardiff,  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  (London),  WatfoA,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Grantham  companies. 

lnese  companies  represent  an  aggre- 
FhJS  £*?Jta*  ?£  f ^500,000,  being  more 
than  half  of  the  total  capital  of  the  gas 
companies  of  the  Kingdom 

The  Ilford  and  Southend  companies 
have  the  question  of  applying  co-narr- 
nership  under  consideration  copait' 
Messrs  J.  T.  &  J.  Taylor,  woollen 
manufacturers,  Batley,  whose  employes 
have  under  their  co-partnership  scheme 
received  over  £55,000  from  the  profits 
have,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
employes  to  acquire  a  larger 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  con- 
cern, modified  their  scheme  during 
the  past  year  so  as  to  provide  that 
all  those  employes  of  not  less  than 
£1  years  of  age,  who  have  been 
nve  years  in  the  company's  service, 
and  who  own  shares  to  the  amount  ol 
half-a-year's  wages,  shall,  in  future 
years,  receive  double  the  bonus  that 
other  employes  receive.  For  instance, 
in  a  year  when  the  bonus  oh  wages  is 
say,  7$  per  cent.,  a  man  whose  wages' 
for  the  year  amount  to  £70.  who  owns 
shares  to  the  extent  of  £35,  who  is  not 
less  than  21  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
nve  years  with  the  company,  will 
receive  a  bonus  in  shares  on  his  wages 
at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  instead  of 
1\  per  cent.,  that  is.  he  will  get  £10 
10s.  instead  of  £5.  5s.  as  hitherto. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  Brothers,  boot  and 
shoo  manufacturers,  of  Nantwich,  were 
the  first  to  apply  labour  co-par tnersh in 
under  the  '  Limited  Partnership  Law." 
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which  came  into  operation  in  1908. 
This  Law  has  enabled  the  employes  of 
this  firm  to  register  as  a  corporate 
body  nnder  the  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Societies  Act,  and  through  this 
corporate  body  become  partners  in 
capital  and  profits  with  Messrs.  Gilbert 
Brothers,  with  limited  liability,  whilst 
the  firm  retains  its  old  name.  The 
partners  other  than  the  employes  only 
have  unlimited  liability. 

During  the  year  Messrs.  Lever 
Brothers,  of  Port  Sunlight,  have  adop- 
ted a  co-partnership  scheme,  under 
which  £500,000  in  par  value  partnership 
certificates  may  be  allotted  to  em- 
ployes who  are  25  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  who  have  been  with  the 
firm  not  less  than  five  years.  The 
value  of  the  certificates  which  may  be 
issued  to  an  employe*  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  salary,  working  out  roughly 
at  10  per  cent,  of  the  salary  per  year, 
bo  that  an  employe*  receiving  £100  a 
year,  and  who  has  been  employed  for 
eight  years,  and  who  is  in  other  ways 
qualified  may  be  allotted  £80  in  part- 
nership certificates,  this  being  increased 
by  yearly  increments  of  £10  until  a 
maximum  laid  down  in  the  scheme  is 
reached;  as  to  dividends,  after  interest 
on  preference  shares  has  been  met,  5 
per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  ordinary 
shares,  CEen  5  per  cent,  on  Preferential 
Certificates  held  by  aged  retired  em- 
ployes, after  which  partnership  certifi- 
cates and  ordinary  shares  will  partici- 
pate equally  pari  passu  in  any  profit, 
so  that  if  it  is  possible  to  pay  to 
ordinary  shares  a  further  5  per  cent., 
making  10  per  cent,  in  all,  partnership 
certificates  will  get  5  per  cent. 

Another  development  is  the  recent 
proposal  made  to  the  employes  of  the 


firm  of  Furne3s,  Withy,  &  Co.,  by  the 
Chairman,  Sir  Christopher  Furnesa, 
and  adopted  by  them.  The  6cheme 
does  not  provide  for  a  share  of  profits 
going  to  the  workpeople  in  proportion 
to  their  earnings,  but  it  creates  a  pre- 
ference capital  which  employes  will 
take  up,  and,  in  addition  to  obtaining 
a  fixed  guaranteed  interest  of  4  per 
cent.,  this  capital  will  participate  with 
ordinary  shares  in  the  profit  after  a 
fixed  interest  of  5  per  cent,  has  been 
paid  on  ordinary  shares. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  Works 
Council  of  the  employes  to  be  formed. 

Under  Labour  Co-partnership  an 
effort  is  made  to  enlist  the  active 
interest  of  the  worker  (1)  in  the  profit, 
(2)  In  the  capital,  (3)  in  the  general 
administration  and  representation  of 
the  business. 

If  we  substitute  the  word  "  tenant  " 
for  "  worker "  in  the  Co-partnership 
Tenant  Societies,  the  methods  are  some- 
what similar.  On  these  Co-partnership 
Tenants'  Estates  the  usual  rents  are 
charged,  a  fixed  interest  paid  on 
capital,  and  the  surplus  is  divided 
according  to  the  rules,  a  substantial 
share  going  to  the  tenants  as  dividend 
on  their  rents.  This  dividend  i3  not 
paid  in  cash,  but  is  credited  to  the 
tenants  as  shares  in  the  society.  By 
preventing  unnecessary  waste  in  emp- 
ties or  in  repairs,  and  helping  to  ke_ep 
up  the  value  of  the  property,  the 
tenants  can  assist  in  increasing  the 
fund  from  which  the  dividend  on  their 
rent  is  paid. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years.  Those 
for  1909  include  an  estimate  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  based  on  the 
figures  for  the  first  nine  months. 


Co-Partnership  Tenants'  Societies,  Property  Year  Ending 


Name  of  Society. 


1904.  1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


Tenants  Co-operators,  Ltd  

Ealing  Tenants,  Ltd  

Garden  City  Tenants,  Ltd  

Sevenoaks  Tenants,  Ltd  

Leicester  Anchor  Tenants,  Ltd  

Bournville  Tenants,  Ltd  

Manchester  Tenants,  Ltd  

Hampstead  Tenants,  Ltd  

Harborne  Tenants,  Ltd.  (Birming- 
ham)   

Oldham  G.S.  Tenants,  Ltd  

Fallings  Park  G.S.  Tenants,  Ltd. 
Hubery  and  Eachway  Tenants,  Ltd. 

Derwentwater  Tenants,  Ltd  

Trentham  Tenants,  Ltd  

Second  Hampstead  Tenants,  Ltd. 
Wayford  Tenants,  Ltd  


£ 

23,680 
17,303 


£ 

28,680 
26.840 
5,000 
4,550 


£ 

28,680 
36,765 
37,670 
M,500 


£ 

28,680 
71,197 
72,357 
16,550 

1.500 
10,801 

8,660 
16,674 

16,501 
9,000 
1,200 


£ 

28,680 
97,166 
81,000 
16,550 
4,555 
22,000 
23,500 
65,672 

45,933 
20,500 
8,138 
2,088 


£ 

28,680 
138,600 
81,000 
16,950 
10,480 
31,330 
43,500 
120,000 

97,760 
21,500 
14,160 
3,000 
7,350 
6,550 
2,000 
3,000 


£45,933  .  £05,070  i  £117,015    £253,120  |  £415,782  £625,860 
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SECTION  VIII.— LAND  REFORM. 

THE    LAND  PROBLEM. 

t&TrT™  at  \he  ^iat°FrCh  E^oluS 
i?aI2*U0  T?0A&  our  Saxpn  ancestors  declared   that   "  a   landless man  \s  a 

land*  astern.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the ^influence  of 
institution  of  the  feudal  system  in  England,  and  the  adontion  of  th« 
F^ir1?1?  Zf-  tn*  Non£a?  land  laws  under  wnich  every  pieoo  of  land  had  iS 
la^skls  3  himS6lf  beinff  the  Bu*>reme  lord,  and  'all  the  rest  merely  hi? 

THE   LEGAL   STATUS   OF  LANDLORDS. 

^njL^06^8  that  >aY?  elaPged  since  the  battle  of  Hastings  many 
?Latn£t8  ^  7e  iaven  place  ,in  the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  but  the  essentiil 
afl  u  ,  °*  feudalism  remains  unaltered.  It  is  still  a  maxim  of  British  law 
that  all  land  is  solely  vested  in  the  individual  head  of  the  Stat*  AhQniHtS 
property  In  land  is  unobtainable  by  any  sublet  of  the  Crlwn  There  is  no 
need  to  take  counsel's  opinion  upon  this.  All  the  legal  authorities  are  agreed 
ttJjS^  {h  1%  Edward  Coke  said,  "All  lands  or  tenlments in En|land  *5  So 
hands  of  subjects  are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  King No 
JSnl?r  se5vlce+s  may  Payable,  and  no  grant  from  the  Crown  may  be  on 
record,  and  yet,  as  one  authority  (Williams  on  Real  Property)  puts  it  "  \U 
landowners  are  merely  tenants  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  The  use of  the  com. 
paratively  modern  term  "  freehold"  is  evidence  of  this,  for  it  shnplv  inland  a 
State  tenancy  free  of  rent.  How  the  freeholders  of  British  soil  Tecu^eTthem^ 
Selves  in  their  vast  and  profitable  privileges,  and  how  they  kyfeon ducted 
themselves  in  the  exercise  of  them,  are  common  knowledge  to  every  st^ent 
of  history,  and  ought  to  become  so  to  every  citizen.  eiaaent. 

LAND  RESUMPTION. 

i«  *  T5e  T}j°ht  of  Kin?  t°  tako  th®  land  away  ^om  one  man  and  to  trive 
it  to  another  was  the  main' source  of  his  power.  This  power  of  land  iSum^ 
^  *J£l  Tsts  alt^gh  }h«  manner  of  its  assertion  is T  changed  The  State 
now  acta  through  its  Parliament,  and  tho  resumption  is  nevlr  arbitrary  no? 
unaccompanied  by  compensation.  The  power  is  only  exercised  where  the 
tai£  ^  puriwsei  to  which  &e  landholder  is  unwilHng  to  permit 

it  to  be  devoted.  But,  in  the,  present  day,  exactly  as  in  former  da v7  the 
State  s  right  to  resume  the  land  fs  unquestioned.  The  only  difference  Ts  that 
forfeiture  without  compensation  has  been  replaced  by  compulsory-  acquisition 
at  a  price.  Church  sites  for  the  Established  Church  (but  for  no  other)  land 
for  railways,  for  public  buildings  for  allotments  and  small  holdings?  can  be 
^™Jr^m  1privat?  owner8  by  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  enactments! 
H^?L  Parn\lam^nt+  possesses  no  such  authority  in  respect  of  other  com 
modities  This  statutory  recognition  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
t  w  SHi  °/din&TX  movable  Property  refutes  the  claim  of  the  landlords  that 
they  may  do  as  they  like  with  their  own. 

A   NATURAL  MONOPOLY. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  land  question  at  all  unless  we  keen  in 
mind  the  essential  characteristics  of  land.  Of  no  other  property  cTh  wl  sa? 
as  we  can  say  of  land  that  it  is  unmakable,  indestructible  and  fodisSeSab! I 
An  inventor  or  an  author  can  only  be  sure  of  his  reward  by  mean  ?  of '  h  fa 
patent  right  or  copyright.  Monopoly  in  private  hands  in  such  cases  ift 
unquestionably  just,  bu?  it  is  only  allowed  even  then  for  st?iPctlylfmited 
periods.  On  the  other  hand  the  land  monopoly  is  practically  Interminable 
except  In  the  comparatively  rare  cases  of  compulsory  acquis  tlo" i  for  nub!  o 
purposes  Whether  it  should  always  remain  so  is  a  qnortion  which  has-been 
forcing  itself  on  public  attention  increasingly  in  recent  years.  Certainly  the 
terms  upon  which  the  land  of  a  country  is  to  be  held  in  the  future  will  have 
to  be  revised  on  the  lines  of  curtailing  privileges  which  under  present  cir- 
cumstances are  practically  impregnable. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  the  masses  so  divorced  from  the  possession 
of  land  as  they  are  m  this  country.     Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  sharn 


dividing  line  between  the  landlord  and  the  worker.  In  England  t^e  lanciesa 
labourer  has  been  deprived  of  his  old  rights  of  common,  and  has  been  driven 
b^tS  h^dr^ox?Snd  from  the  land  that  wonld  still  have  supported  torn 
if  it  had  been  obtainable  on  just  and  easy  terms. 

LANDLORDS'  PRIVILEGES. 
How  the  landlords  have  evaded  their  obligations  in  regard  to  taxation  is 
an  old  story.  The  same  spirit  is  still  alive,  the  same  reluctance  to  contribute 
their  fair  share  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  for  the  expenses* of  cor- 
porate life.  As  predominant  members  of  the  rural  magistracy  they  still 
wield  important  judicial  power,  and  they  still  enjoy  m  many  cases  the  much- 
prized  privilege  of  appointing  the  clergyman  of  the .parish .  It  has  been 
computed  that  about  6,000  clergymen  are  still  appointed  to  their  lijmBS  by 
the  great  landowners.  One  noble  lord  has  fifty-six  church  benefices  .in  ins 
gift.  The  dangers  of  this  system  of  church  patronage  are  too  obvious  to 
need  recapitulation  here. 

CONTROL  OF  LEGISLATION. 
The  secret  of  the  strength  of  the  British  landlord  is  to  be  found  in  the 
persistent  domination  of  the  whole  legislative  machinery  by  the  landed 
interest.  Until  the  franchise  was  extended  by  the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832 
the  qualification  for  the  vote  in  the  counties  was  the  possession  of  a  freehold 
worth  at  least  forty  shillings  a  year,  and  for  a  generation  after  that  every 
candidate  for  Parliament  was  forced  to  prove  that  at  least  i>300  of  his 
annual  income  was  derived  from  the  ownership  of  land.  When  the  great 
lords  had  their  Docket  boroughs  and  could  nominate  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  could  sit  in  the  Upper  House  themselves, 
it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  class  legislation  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Even  now  the  territorial  influence  is  very  great  at  elections  m  most  country 
districts,  while  the  House  of  Lords  itself  stands  on  guard  to  prevent  any 
sacrilegious  hand  from  meddling  with  what  is  to  its  members  the  very  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  system  of  power  and  privilege  should 
be  challenged,  and  that  a  way  should  be  found  of  making  the  land  less  a 
pleasure  ground  for  the  rich  and  more  a  treasure  house  for  the  people. 


IS  LAND  A  MONOPOLY? 

Everyone  knows  that  the  bulk  of  the  ! 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  held  bv 
a  comparative  handful  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  any  apologist 
of  the  existing  system  to  get  ryer  this 
awkward  fa.ct.  Yet  we  find  tn^t  the 
thing  is  often  attempted.  Fortunately, 
although  it  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory one,  there  is  an  authoritative 
record  of  the  number  of  landholders, 
and  the  extent  of  their  properties.  It 
is  unquestionably  sufficient  for  a  fairly 
accurate  view  of  the  general  position. 

THE  NE^vZ  DOMESDAY  BOOK  OF  1876, 

In  the  Occupation  Returns  of  the 
Census  of  1861  only  30,766  persons 
described  themselves  as  land  proprie- 
tors, and  In  their  criticisms  of  the 
landlord  system  it  was  only  natural 
that  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Bright, 
and  other  land  reformers  should  cite 
those  figures.  But  Lord  Derby  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  were  "  at 
least  ten  times  as  many,"  and  on 
February  19th,  1872,  he  asked  for  a 
Return.  The  Government  agreed,  the 
Local  Government  Board  took  ft  in 
hand,  and  four  years  later  it  was  pub- 
lished. For  some  reason  the  metropolis 
was  excluded  from  its  scope,  and  only 
72,118,961  acres  were  dealt  with  out  of 
the  total  area  of  77,793,793  acres.  Only 
"  approximate  accuracy  "  was  claimed 
for  it,  and  examination  shows  that  it 
contains  many  errors.  Leaseholders 
are  counted  as  if  they  were  landowners 
if  their  leases  are  99  years  or  more,  and 
many  individuals  appear  over  and  over 


again  to  swell  the  total.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  counts  as  14,  and  four  other 
dukes  as  11  each.  Every  clergyman 
counts  as  if  he  were  the  actual  owner 
of  the  glebe  land,  although  he  in 
merely  the  life-tenant  of  it.  All  woods 
(except  saleable  underwoods)  were  ex- 
cluded, and  as  they  generally  belong  to 
the  great  estates  their  omission  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  Moreover,  no  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  copyholds  and 
freeholds,  or  between  house  property 
and  land,  and  there  were  14,367  separate 
entries  for  land  belonging  to  churches, 
charities,  and  public  authorities,  all  of 
which  tends  to  make  it  appear  that 
land  is  much  more  widely  distributed 
than  it  really  is. 

General  Summary  (from  the  Return  of  1576) 
No.  Acreage. 

Holders  of— 

Less  than  one  acre  . .      852,438  188,413 

One  to  100  acres    252,725  4,910,723 

100  to  1,000  acres....        51,090  15,133,057 
1,000  acres  and  upwards       10,888  51,885,118 
$o  stated  acreage    ..         6,459  — 
tfo  stated  rental    124  2,570 


1,173,724  72,119,961 

Even  if  we  take  the  Return  as  it 
stands  we  see  that  the  imposing  total 
of  "over  one-million  landholders"  is 
chiefly  composed  of  small  landlords 
whose  average  property  !s  only  a  Httle 
more  than  a  fifth  of  an  acre  each.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  has  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  whole  of  Uae  852.438  holders 
of  less  than  one  acre.  Now  add  the  first 
two  classes  together. 


LAND  REFORM. 


1,105,163  landlords  hold  5,099,136  acres 
61,978      tt        „    67,018,175  acres! 
The  average  holding  in  the  first  case 
Is  a  trifle  loss  than  five  acres,  and  in 
the  second  case  it  is  1,100  acres. 
The  Hoxjsb  of  Lokds  and  the  Land 
(from  the  Return  of  1876). 

Separate 

28  Dukes   E1t|eS-  j^gftft 

194  Larls    5  862  11& 

270  Viscounts  and  Barons!!  680  8*780^009 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (now  Lord  EJversley) 
shows  from  the  Eeturn  itself  that  tkero 
toZ*no*u™ore  tha"  186»°0?  owners  o? 
more   than   one  acre,  and  that  2,250 

P^0n»8E0W'?  n2ar,y  ha!f  th*  ^closed 
{and  of  England  and  Wales.  Nine-tenths 
of  Scotland  are  owned  by  1,700  persons 
and   two-thirda   of   Ireland   by   i  94l 

persons.  *  ' 

overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  possess  a  square  inch  of 
the  soil  of  their  native  country,  and  are 

simply  tenants-at-will  and  residents  on 
Sufferance,  and  not  by  right  It  is 
surely  impossible  that  such  '  a  funda- 
mental  inequality  as  this  state  of 
all  airs  indicates  should  much  loneer 
remain  unaltered. 

PRIMOGENITURE  AND  ENTAIL. 
When  a  landlord  dies  without  having 
made  a  will  his  landed  property  goes 
by  right  to  his  eldest  son.    This  is  the 
law  of  primogeniture.     But  there  is  a 
custom  as  well  as  a  law,  and  under  it 
the  great  majority  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy leave  their  land  either  by  will 
or  settlement  to  their  eldest  sons.  By 
this  means  the  estates  are  kept  together 
as  they  would  not  be  if  the  law  of'  suc- 
cession were  the  same  in  the  case  of 
land  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  personal 
property  The  practice  of  primogeniture 
is  traceable  no  farther  back  than  the 
feudal   system      At   the   death   of  a 
tenant  the  land  reverted  to  his  superior 
lord,  arid  it  was  re-granted  to  the  eon 
?    tlie  late  tenant  who  was  most  able 
to   fulfil   the   conditions   of  military 
service.     As  the  most  able  of  the  sons 
was  generally  the  eldest  one  the  feudal 
lord  generally  granted  the  land  to  him 
This  preference  for  the  eldest  son  has 
applied  ever  since,   although  the  ori- 
ginal reasons  for  it  have  no  longer  any 
force.     It  is  now  continued  with  the 
object  of  keeping  the  estate  from  being 
broken  up,   and  of    maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  family.     Williams,  on 
the  Law  of  Real  Property  says:  "In 
families  where  the  estates  are  kept  up 
from  one  generation  to  another,  settle- 
ments are  made  every  few  years  for 
this  purpose;  thus,  in  the  event  of  a 
marriage,  a  life-estate  merely  is  given 
to  the  husband;  the  wife  has  an  allow- 
ance for  pin  money  during  the  mar- 
riage, and  a  rent  charge  or  annuitv 
by  way  of  jointure  for  her  life,  in  case 
she     should  (  survive    her     husband,  j 
-Subject  to  Una  jointure,  .and   to  the  I 


payment  of  such  sums  as  may  be  agreed 
younger^  the  daiihteS  and 

L°tUnsfnr  8who  roof  n'  ^ 

SSSSE  till        W       '  WemSS! 

to  ltdain+ieach+^neratioi  with  a  view 

tatio^i8  PeW^d  by  fresh  ltmi! 
Derm?AIH^V0di!^disHnt  as  the  law 
thf  S^, fAl the  father  wen  gains  in 
ownP52£S?  ™  means  of  discharging  his 
taking ?  «"  lTfie  B?n:  on.  the  other  hind, 
+  $  ]lfe;e,stat$  in  Heu  of  his 
^state-tail,  forfeits  the  prospect  of  be 
Coming  mate  of  the  property  on  n?s 
kteI  5  ?|atHbut"  in  consideration  of 
this  sacrifice,  he  usually  receives  an 
lnSedl^  ?6Dt  ?har/«  by  way  of  allow 

Most  land  reformers  have  condemned 
nni  %8teJ?  ground  that  it  is 

SI*  Pf  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
diffusion  of  land  among  the  people,  and 
they  contend  that  while  it  certainly 
does  tend  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
county  families  it  is  contrary  to  the 
public  welfare. 

RIGHTS  OF  WAY. 

«i£o°tpaths  across  the  fields  have 
SiWS?  v?n  necf3saTy  conveniences  of 
?£~ntr£life'  and  a  Peasant  relief  from 
the  ordinary  roads.  Since  the  advent 
Sr,v£?  ^ ift  ?oto1r-  oft©n  recklessly 
driven  through  clouds  of  dust,  they 
have  become  more  desirable  than  ever. 
And  they  have  never  been  fullv 
adequate  in  point  of  numbers.  It  is 
therefore,  to  be  the  more  regretted  that 
old  footpaths  are  closed  much  more 
frequently  than  new  ones  are  opened 
Lncroachments  upon  these  old  rights 
of  way  are  unpleasantly  frequent,  and 
take  place  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
most  people  realise.  The  Commons  and 
Footpaths  Preservation  Sooiety  deals 
with  no  less  than  700  cases  per  annum. 

11'  is  the  duty  of  District  Councils 
and  other  highway  authorities  to  main- 
tain all  publio  rights  of  way  within 
their  area.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  the 
Parish  Council  may  apply  to  the 
County  Council  to  take  .pver  their 
powers  m  that  matter.  In  many  cases 
however,  the  offending  landowner  is 
either  himself  the  chairman  of  the 
Council,  or  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
tenants  are  members  of  it.  So  no 
action  is  taken. 


JUDGE-MADE  PRECEDENTS. 
The  most  serious  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  protection  of  footpaths 

is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  judges  have  built  up  a  set  of  pre- 
cedents which  render  it  easy  for  the 
owner  to  raise  technical  objections  to 
Invalidate  the  public  claim.  Until 
lately     right  could  be  proved  if  evi- 


COMMON  LAND. 
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dence  of  long  and  unchallenged  user 
was  forthcoming  from  the  testimony  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  now  held 
that  this  well-established  rule  of  law 
may  be  set  aside  unless  there  is  proof 
that  the  path  has  been  actually 
dedicated  as  such  by  the  owner.  The 
owner  of  a  settled  estate,  having  only 
a  life-interest,  cannot  dedicate,  and  so 
in  such  cases  scores  of  paths  are 
annually  lost  owing  to  this  modern 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

A  RECENT  CASE. 

In  one  recent  case  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  took  proceedings  against  a 
lady  for  asserting  a  right  of  way 
at  Trentham.  The  jury  found  in  her 
favour  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
had  acquired  a  right  by  long  usage. 
But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Alver- 
stone)  gave  judgment  for  the  Duke  on 
the  ground  that,  although  85  years  of 
public  use  had  been  shown,  the  estate 
was  entailed  between  1760  and  1893,  and 
therefore  no  one  could  have  dedicated 
the  ppvth. 

THE  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  WAY  BILL. 

The  Commons  Preservation  Society 
has  prepared  a  Public  Rights  of  Way 
Bill,  which  seeks  to  remedy  this  grave 
defect  in  the  Law.  It  provides  that 
where  a  path  has  been  freely  and 
openly  used  for  20  years  over  land  be- 
longing to  and  occupied  by  the  free- 
holder, a  public  right  must  be  pre- 
sumed; where  the  land  is  under  lease 
or  is  entailed  the  term  of  40  years  is 
proposed.  This  Bill  has  three  times 
received  a  Second  Reading,  and  last 
year  passed  its  Committee  Stage  only 
to  be  blocked  by  a  few  members. 

THE  LANDLORD  AS  A  PREFERENTIAL 
CREDITOR. 

A  landlord,  when  rent  is  due,  is  a 
oreditor,  with  all  the  remedies  of  a 
creditor — the  right  to  sue,  to  make  the 
debtor  bankrupt,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  But  over  and  above  these  he  has 
the  right  to  distrain.  He  has  the  right, 
the  moment  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  to 
seize,  without  process  of  law  and  with- 
out warning,  whatever  goods  (with  a 
few  limited  exceptions)  may  happen  to 
be  upon  the  premises.  For  instance, 
furniture  obtained  on  the  hire  pur- 
chase system  belongs  to  the  vendor  till 
the  last  payment  is  made,  but  it  is 
liable  to  be  seized  for  rent  as  if  H 
were  actually  the  property  of  the 
tenant. 

Comparatively  recent  alterations  fn 
the  law  now  exempt  from  seizure: — 

(1)  The  goods  of  a  lodger; 

(2)  Any  goods  sent  to  be  worked  at 
in  the  course  of  trade; 

(3)  Wearing  apparel  and  bedding  to 
a  maximum  value  of  £5. 

Where  a  tenant  is  bankrupt,  the 
landlord  can  now  only  distrain  for  one 
year's  arrears,  but  in  all  other  cases 
for  six  years'  back  rents.  In  all  cases 
except  rent  where  contra  accounts  exist 
the  creditor    can    only    sue    for  the 


balance  due  to  him.  But  a  landlord 
can  distrain  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
rent  due  even  though  he  may  actually 
owe  more  than  that  to  the  tenant. 

COMMONS  INCLOSURES. 

Until  the  investigations  of  Professor 
Nasse,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  others, 
the  accepted  theory  as  to  commons  wag 
that  they  were  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  old  English  manors,  which  were 
granted  by  the  Sovereign  to  individual 
owners,  and  that  the  rights  of  com- 
mon over  these  wastes  had  been  ac* 
quired  by  the  freehold  and  copyhold 
tenants  of  manors,  either  by  grants 
from  their  superior  lords  or  by  cus-> 
torn.  It  is  now  generally  held,  said 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  his  "  English 
Commons  and  Forests,"  "  that  the  com- 
mon rights  now  existing  are  the  sur- 
vivals of  a  system  of  collective  owner- 
ship of  land  by  the  inhabitants  of  their 
several  districts,  the  prevalence  ol 
which  in  the  early  stages  of  communis 
ties  has  been  traced  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe." 

THE  FOLK-LAND. 

The  extent  of  this  "  Folk-land,"  or 
"  People's  land,"  was  at  one  time  very 
great,  but  it  has  been  eteadily  and 
relentlessly  diminished  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landlords; 
with  or  without  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, so  that  to-day  only  the 
"  shadow  of  its  former  self  "  remains. 
Emile  de  Laveleye  describes  the  process 
by  which  the  change  from  the  Saxon 
system  to  the  Feudal  system  took  place 
in  these  words:  "The  fief  having  been 
granted  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  lord, 
the  latter  assumed  as  a  consequence 
that  the  whole  land  belonged  to  him. 
He  did  not,  on  this  account,  suppose 
himself  able  to  despoil  the  peasants  of 
the  enjoyment  of  their  land  or  their 
right  of  using  the  Common,  Forest,  or 
Pasturage,  but  these  rights  were  re- 
garded as  privileges  exercised  over  the 
property  of  the  lord."  But  this  com- 
plaisance on  the  part  of  the  Lord  cf 
the  Manor  soon  gave  way  to  a  different 
feeling,  and  the  old  story  of  Ahab 
and  Naboth'e  vineyard  was  repeated. 
The  Statute  6f  Merton  of  1235  was  the 
first  Inclosure  Act,  the  barons  them- 
selves forming  the  Parliament  of  that 
time.  Up  to  that  time  two-thirds  of 
England  was  common  land.  In  1603 
the  judges  finally  ruled  that  the  claim 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  manor 
to  the  legal  recognition  of  their  custo- 
mary rights  was  invalid,  and  that  only 
freeholders  or  copyholders  of  the  manor 
could  exercise  common  rights.  This 
iniquitous  judgment  made  the  inclosure 
of  commons  a  comparatively  simple 
matter,  and  it  went  merrily  on.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  began  to 
be  the  custom  of  securing  special  In- 
closure Acts.  Between  then  and  1845 
there  were  no  fewer  than  4,000  separate 
Acts  passed,  and  upwards  of  7,175,000 
acres  of  commons  and  common  fields 
were  inclosed. 
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Apart  from  their  effect  on  the 
labourers  in  the  villages,  one  of  the 
worst  results  of  these  inclosures  was 
tnat  it  destroyed  the  class  of  small 
yeomen  who  had  been  cultivating  their 
own  land.  The  common  rights  were 
essentia!  to  their  very  existence,  and 
they  ware  compelled  to  sell  out* 

THE  GENERAL  INCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1345, 

This  Act  established  a  new  procedure, 
and  appointed  independent  Commis- 
sioners who  were  to  consider  no  appli- 
cation for  inclosure  that  was  not  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-third  of  the  com- 
moners, and  to  sanction  no  scheme 
that  was  not  supported  by  two-thirds  of 
them.  It  gave  them  power  within  very 
narrow  limits  to  allot  land  for  gardens 
and  recreation  to  the  labouring  people. 
In  the  next  24  years  there  were  614,890 
acres  of  common  land  inclosed  and 
only  1,742  acres  were  set  apart  for 
recreation  grounds,  and  2,220  acres  for 
garden  allotments. 

INJURY  TO  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  "Inquiry  into 
the  Propriety  of  Applying  Wastes  to 
the  Better  Support  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Poor,"  said:  "By  nineteen  inclosure 
Acts  out  of  twenty  the  poor  are  in- 
jured, in  some  cases  grossly  injured. 
The  poor  in  these  parishes  may  say, 
and  with  truth,  *  Parliament  may  be 
tender  of  property,  but  all  I  knew  Is  ! 
had  a  cow,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
has  taken  It  from  me/ " 

Why  Prosecute  the  man  or  woman 
Who  steals  a  goose  from  off  the 

common, 
And  let  the  greater  felon  loose 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the 
goose? 

In  1795,  the  Rector  of  Barkham  said: 
"Cottages  have  been  progressively  de- 
prived of  the  little  land  formerly  let 
With  them,  and  also  their  rights  of 
commonage  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
large  farms  and  by  inclosures.  Thus 
an  amazing  number  of  people  have  been 
Reduced  from  a  comfortable  state  ot 
partial  independence  to  a  precarious 
fitate  as  mere  hirelings,  who  when  out 
Of  work  immediately  come  upon  the 
parish." 

THE  INCREASE  IN  POOR'S  RATES. 

The  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  estab- . 
lished  in  1831,  reported:  That  inclosures 
and  the  severance  of  the  labourer  from  J 


the  land  was  a  principal  cause  that 
had  led  to  the  peasant's  degraded  con- 
dition, and  instanced  the  Parish  of 
Abingdon  Pigotts,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  was  inclosed  in  1770.  "  Be- 
fore the  inclosure  every  man  had  a 
cow.  On  the  inclosure  the  owners  of 
common  rights  had  allotments  assigned 
to  them,  but  they  were  soon  severed 
from  the  cottages  and  thrown  into  the 
adjoining  farm.  Before  the  inclosure 
no  poor's  rates  had  been  levied,  bnt 
ever  since  the  allotments  had  been 
taken  from  the  cottages  the  poor's 
rates  had  been  gradually  increasing, 
and  they  now  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  rental.  In  the  Parish  of  Lid- 
lington  the  poor's  rates,  which  were 
only  sixpence  in  the  £  in  1751,  become 
4s.  in  1801,  and  had  been  gradually 
increasing." 

Such  were  some  of  the  disastrous  re* 
suits  of  adding  the  old  folk-lands  to 
the  property  of  the  rich. 

Analysis  of  tee  Total  Area  of  Gt.  Britain. 


Acreage. 

Per- 
centage. 

14,611,974 
17,888,026 

12,4(30,000 
2,809,000 

8,430,000 

26 
31- S 

22'  2 
5 

IS 

Permanent  Pasture  .... 
Rough  Grazing  on  moun- 
tains and  heaths  .... 

Land  used  for  residential 
and  industrial  purposes, 
or  occupied  by  roads, 
railways,  mines,  quar- 
ries,   <fec.,    and  land 
which  is  unsuitable  for 
any     agricultural  or 

Total  area  according  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey 

56,199,000 

100 

Distribution  of  tee  Cultivated  Area  of 
Great  Britain. 

Acreage. 

Per- 
e en tag* 
of  culti- 
vated area. 

Large  Farms  exceeding 
300  acres   

8,775,000 

18,600,000 

4,875,000 
250,000 

27 
53 
15 

Medium  Farina  between 
50  and  800  acres   

Small  Holdings  between 
1  and  50  acre3   

Allotments  (approximate) 

Total   

32,500,000.!  — 

Number  and  Classification  of  Holdings  in  Great  Britain  in  1908. 


1—5 

Acres. 

5—50 
Acres. 

50—300 
Acres. 

Above  300 
Acres. 

Total. 

England  

Scotland   

79,837 
10,121 
18;  138 

165,265 
81,953 
34,001 

109,830 
18,034 
23,138 

14,651 

390 
2,673 

369,583 
60,  m 
78,5  IS 

Great  Britain   

105,094 

231,819 

151,002 

17,714 

508,620- 

LONDON 

a  compakatit2  statement  of  the  acreage 
under  Crops,  bare  Fallow,  and  Grass 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PAST  20  YEARS. 


1888. 

1908. 

2,668,226 
2,264,448 
4,177,121 
344,312 
242,414 
1,406,484 
2,246,542 
407,558 

208,836 

5,979,351 

115,795 
607,441 
473,116 

1,664,860 
1,824,410 
4,189,378 
296,918 
164,183 
1,161,122 
1,837,997 
500,740 

215,674 

6,725,921 
97,570 
47,202 
436,962 
815,462 

turnips  and  Swedes    . . 
Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi, 
Clover  and  Rotation 
Small  Fruit  

Other  Crops 

Total  Arable  Land  .... 
Permanent  Grass  .... 

21,178,585 
26,698,229 

19,478,399 
27,523,562 

Total  Acreage  under 
Crops  and  Grass .... 

47,876,814 

47,001,961 

THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  THE  FARMED  AREA. 

Between  1891  and  1908  the  farmed 
area  has  been  reduced  by  hajf  a  mil- 
lion acres,  of  which  32,000  acres  went 
out  of  cultivation  for  one  reason  or 
another  in  the  last  twelve  months.  A 
great  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  building  area  in  urban 
districts.  There  were  small  expansions 
of  the  agricultural  area  in  1908  in  ten 
English  counties. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ARABLE  INTO 
PASTURE  LAND. 

While  the  plough  was  Btopped  over 
170,000  acres,  the  amount  of  grass  land 
increased  138,000  acres.  The  total  ex- 
tent of  arable  land  in  1874  was  184 
million  acres,  but  it  has  fallen  to  14| 
million  acres.  The  loss  in  England 
and  Wales  has  been  more  than  20  per 
cent.,  and  in  Scotland  it  has  been  leas 
than  4  per  cent. 

THE  LAND  MONOPOLY  IN  LONDON, 

That  the  bulk  of  the  London  area  is 
held,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  large 
estates,  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. Owing,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  metropolis  was  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Landholders'  Return 
in  1874  no  one  knows  the  full  particu- 
lars either  of  their  area  or  of  their 
ross  rateable  value,  and  still  less  is 
liown  of  the  income  which  their 
owners  receive  from  them.  The  details 
of  these  veritable  goldmines  are 
jealously  guarded,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Crown  Lands,  the  reports  of 
which  necessarily  appear  in  the  public 
accounts.  The  Crown  possesses  valu- 
able estates  in  the  Regent  Street  area. 
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and  on  the  north  side  of  West  Strand, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  pos- 
sess a  large  area  stretching  south  from 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  Bishop  of  London 
has  much  property  in  Paddingtou,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster's 
estate  extends  from  High  Street,  Ken- 
sington, across  the  Uxbridge  Road  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the 
estates  of  the  City  Corporation,  the 
CSty  Companies,  and  various  charities 
occupy  a  considerable  area  of  the  City. 

The  Westminster  Estate.— The  most 
valuable  private  estates  are  those 
which  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster. The  larger  one  extends  from 
Vauxha.ll  Bridge  to  Hyde  Park  Corner 
including  the  Eaten,  Belgravia,  Eccles- 
ton,  and  Warwick  Squares,  and  is  bi- 
sected by  the  railways  that  run  into 
Victoria  Station.  It  was  a  Crown 
Farm  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  yielded  a  rental  of  £21  per  annum. 
The  late  Duke  once  told  the  readers  Oi 
the  "  Times  '*  that  his  income  from  it 
was  "  about "  £200,000  per  annum.  Bui 
as  the  leases  fall  in  this  income  is 
enormously  increased,  and  the  Gorringe 
case  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Road 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  potential  value  or 
the  reversions  that  will  fall  like  ripe 
fruit  into  the  landlord's  lap  m  the  full- 
ness of  time,  unless  prevented  by  some 
radical  change  in  the  land  laws  in  the 
meantime.  The  Grosvenor  Estate  in 
tho  Grosvenor  Square  district  stretches 
along  Hill  Street,  round  by  Park  Lane. 
Oxford  Street,  and  Bond  Street,  and 
includes  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Street, 
and  Mount  Street.  The  area  of  the  two 
estates  comprises  about  600  aeres,  and 
the  Duke  has  the  prospect  of  a  probable 
ultimate  income  of  at  least  £1,500,000 
per  annum. 

The  Portman  and  Portland  Estates 
extend  between  Oxford  Street  and 
Regent's  Park,  and  are  bounded  by  the 
Edgware  Road  on  the  west.  A  number 
of  Lord  Portman's  leases  fell  in  in 
March,  1888,  and  he  netted  £1,250,000  in 
fines  and  increased  ground  rents.  The 
value  of  the  land  in  this  district  may 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the 
ground  rent  of  Selfridge's  Stores  alone 
is  £10,000  per  annum. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  extends, 
with  here  and  there  a  slight  break, 
from  the  Strand  to  the  district  between 
Euston  Station  and  the  Hampstead 
Road.  It  includes  Covent  Garden 
Market,  which  yields  a  clear  income  of 
over  £20,000  per  annum — and  Bedford, 
Woburn,  Bloomsbury,  and  Russell 
Squares.  It  runs  along  Southampton 
Row,  New  Oxford  Street,  and  a  good 
way  up  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
The  late  Duke  once  referred  to  himself 
as  only  being  able  to  meet  the  agricul- 
tural depression  by  being  "  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  a  few  lodging-houses 
in  Bloomsbury." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  owns  a  number 
of  streets  between  the  Strand  and  the 
Embankment,  and  was,  of  course,  thus 
qualified  to  sign  the  manifesto  before 
the  L.C.C.  election  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed   ratepayers    of    London.  The 
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Marquis  of  Salisbury  possesses  a  good 
deal  of  property  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Strand  and  along  the  Shaftesbury 
Avenue.  Other  extensive  estates  are 
Earl  Cadogan's  in  Chelsea,  the  Maryon 
Wilson  estate  at  Hampstead,  Lord 
Amherst's  in  Hackney,  Lord  Llangat- 
tock's  along  the  Old  Kent  Road,  Lord 
Camden's  in  Camden  Town,  and  the 


ALLOTMENTS  AND 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  difference  between  an  allotment 
and  a  small  holding  is  entirely  one  of 
area.  Under  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887 
no  more  than  one  acre  could  be  let  to 
any  one  person.  The  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894,  commonly  known  as  the 
Parish  Councils  Act,  extended  the  defi- 
nition to  five  acres  in  the  case  of  land 
that  had  been  hired  by  the  public 
authority  instead  of  being  purchased. 
A  small  holding  may  extend  to  50  acres. 
The  total  quantity  of  land  held  bv 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  on 
December  31st,  1908,  for  the  purpose  of 
allotments  was  17,529  acres,  of  which 
5,478  acres  had  been  purchased  and 
14,051  had  been  hired.  There  were 
58,648  individual  tenants  and  two 
associations.  The  average  size  of  each 
allotment  was  1  rood  6  perches.  The 
number  of  applications  received  for 
allotments  during  1908  was  21,540,  and 
the  total  quantity  applied  for  was 
15,695  acres.  18,366  of  these  applicants 
asked  for  a  total  of  4,779  acres, 
while  3,169  applicants  asked  for 
10,806  acres.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  latter  were  referred  to 
the  county  councils  to  be  dealt  with  as 
applicants  for  small  holdings.  Allot- 
ment authorities  are  now  empowered  to 
erect  dwelling  places  for  occupation 
with  an  allotment  of  one  acre  or  more, 
and  245  applications  for  houses  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  but  at  present 
none  have  been  actually  erected  by  any 
of  the  authorities. 

THE  COST  OF  ACQUIRING  LAND. 

The  Small  Holdings  Commissioners 
report  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
Impracticable  to  purchase  land  owing  to 
its  high  value.  The  returns  show  that 
only  1,253  acres  were  acquired  for  allot- 
ments during  the  year  1908,  of  which 
304  acres  were  purchased  for  £20,528,  and 
949  acres  were  leased  at  rents  amount- 
ing to  £2,182.  The  average  price  of  the 
land  purchased  is  £67  an  acre,  and  the 
average  rent  for  the  land  hired  is 
£2.  6S.  an  acre.  Parish  Councils  paid 
an  average  price  of  £41  an  acre,  Urban 
District  Councils  £149  an  acre,  and 
Town  Councils  £65  an  acre.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  in  England  and  Wales 
who  were  provided  with  allotments  by 
local  authorities  during  1908  is  6,147. 

Parish  Councils  may  improve  and 
adapt  any  land  acquired  by  them  for 
allotments  by  draining,  fencing,  &c, 
and  may  erect  thereon  cottages  and 
buildings,  or  may  make  adaptations  of 
existing  buildings,  but  not  more  than  ! 


Marquis  of  Northampton's  in  Clerken- 

well. 

An  exception  among  the  great  land- 
lords of  London  was  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  who  endorsed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Budget  which  would  apply 
to  public  purposes  some  part  of  the 
vast  land  values  which  now  go  to  main- 
tain a  handful  of  Peers. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

one  cottage  may  be  erected  for  occupa- 
tion with  any  one  allotment,  and  no 
cottage  may  be  erected  for  occupation 
with  any  allotment  of  less  than  one 
acre. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

By  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907  a 
small  holding  is  denned  as  an  agricul- 
tural holding  which  exceeds  5  acres, 
and  either  does  not  exceed  50  acres,  or, 
if  it  exceeds  50  acres,  is  of  an  annual 
value  not  exceeding  £50. 

The  area  of  land  necessary  to  make  a 
small  holding  successful  depends  upon 
a  number  of  circumstances,  chief  of 
which  are  the  character  of  the  small 
holder  himself,  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  the  proximity  to  markets.  The  value 
of  the  crop  is  the  real  test,  and  this 
will  vary  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
locality.  Although  the  actual  number 
of  holdings  from  one  acre  to  50  acres  is 
larger  than  most  people  would  imagine, 
they  only  cover  an  area  of  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  Many 
of  them  are  not  small  holdings  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  are 
accommodation  land  in  the  occupation 
of  tradesmen  and  others.  Large  farms 
exceeding  300  acres  occupy  27  per  cent, 
of  the  32,500,000  acres  of  the  cultivated 
surface,  and,  besides  this,  2,700,000 
acres  are  described  as  woodland,  and 
12,700,000  acres  as  mountain  and  heath 
land  used  for  grazing.  It  is  therefore 
seen  to  be  true  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  soil  is  occupied  in 
small  holdings. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  attempt  to  enlarge  this  area  has 
met  in  many  cases  with  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility.  In  other  instances 
landlords  have  got  rid  of  the  small 
holdings  that  formerly  existed,  and  had 
consolidated  their  land  in  large  farms, 
and  many  of  them  now  find  themselves 
unable  to  re-create  small  holdings 
or  to  establish  fresh  ones,  even  where 
they  may  not  be  unwilling  to  m#et  the 
modern  demand.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  difficultv 
experienced  in  obtaining  land  for  small 
holdings  is  due  to  opposition  to  the 
movement,  and  how  much  must  be 
referred  to  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  But  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  country  there  are  men  who  have 
been  anxious  to  rent  land  in  moderate 
quantities  and  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  landlord  both  willing  and  able  to 
allot  it  to  them.  And  even  where  they 
have  got  on  to  the  land  they  have  been 
generally  handicapped   by  having:  to 
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pay  much  heavier  rents  than  are 
charged  to  the  neighbouring  large 
farmers  for  exactly  the  same  class  of 
land.  This  difference  is  only  partiallv 
accounted  for  bv  the  greater  cost  per 
acre  of  the  building  equipment  of  the 
holdings.  The  main  difference  is  sim- 
ply due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  in 
any  district  is  rarely  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, so  that  the  price  is  inevitably 
forced  up  by  the  increased  competition. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
antagonism  of  the  large  farmers.  They 
are  loud  in  their  complaints  that  farm- 
ing does  not  pay,  but  they  are  often  as 
reluctant  to  surrender  a  field  or  a  part 
of  a  field  as  if  their  life  depended  on  it. 
They  are  too  apt  to  declare  that  any 
piece  of  land  desired  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  holdings  is  their  best  land, 
and  they  call  the  demand  for  it  "  pick- 
ing the  eyes  out  of  the  farm."  The 
inference  is  that  farming  is  not  quite 
so  unprofitable  as  they  would  have  us 
believe.  But  the  real  reason  in  very 
many casesistheir objection  to  anything 
that  will  make  the  labouring  class 
more  independent.  They  dread  a  scar- 
city of  farm  hands,  and,  with  more 
reason,  a  general  rise  in  wages.  With 
regard  to  the  supply  of  labour  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  shown  that  where 
there  is  sufficient  opportunity  for  the 
acquisition  of  Small  Holdings,  the  sup- 
ply of  agricultural  labour  tends  to 
increase.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
best  way  of  keeping  the  young  men  in 
the  country  districts  is  by  giving  them 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to 
procure  employment  not  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  large  farmers. 

The  establishment  of  adequate  small 
holdings  does  put  a  second  string  into  a 
labourer's  bow.  an  alternative  to  wage 
service,  and  is  therefore  a  most  Impor- 
tant means  of  the  raising  of  rural 
wages.  Just  as  farmers  are  now 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
pay  higher  wages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  collieries  and  large  towns  in  order  to 
retain  their  employes,  so  a  similar 
tendency  shows  itself  when  small  hold- 
ings exist  in  any  number,  and  offer  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  low  wages 
generally  prevailing  in  purely  agricul- 
tural districts. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

Perhaps  the  oldest   Small  Holdings 

Act  was  that  which  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  enacting  that 
no  new  labourer's  cottage  should  be 
built  without  four  acres  of  land  being 
let  with  it.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  that  Act  was  unpopular  with  the 
landed  interest,  and  that  it  became  a 
dead  letter.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  gold  medal  was  offered  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  person 
who  should  "  explain  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering the  allotment  system  as  general 
throughout  the  country  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,"  and  William 
Wilberforce  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  which  urged   the  allotment 


system  as  one  of  the  chief  means  for 
raising  the  people.  William  Cobbctt 
in  his  "  Rural  Rides  "  called  attention 
to  the  same  need.  Allotment  Acts  were 
passed  in  1819  and  1831,  but  they  were 
permissive  and  consequently  were  com- 
parative failures.  The  same  question 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  1834,  who  recom- 
mended, "  as  a  temporary  measure,"  a 
general  plan  for  providing  them.  In 
1843  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  that  allotments 
were  a  powerful  means  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  country  labourers, 
and  two  years  later  Mr.  Cowper,  after- 
wards Lord  Mount-Temple,  introduced 
a  Bill  which  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned. Nearly  thirty  years  later  Joseph 
Arch's  movement  again  brought  into 
prominence  the  question  of  agricultural 
reform.  In  1832  the  Allotments  Exten- 
sion Act  was  passed,  but  it  only  applied 
to  charity  lands.  Even  then  little  was 
done,  as  the  local  trustees  were  opposed 
to  the  measure  and  were  supported 
in  their  opposition  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. Two  years  later  the  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  the  labourers, 
and  no  one  had  a  chance  of  their  sup- 
port unless  he  was  favourable  to 
stronger  legislative  action  than  had 
hitherto  been  taken.  14  Three  Acres 
and  a  Cow  "  was  the  expression  of  the 
countrymen's  new  hope,  and  in  1887  the 
bye-election  which  Mr.  Halley  Stewart 
won  at  Spalding  hastened  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Small  Holdings  Act.  When 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Chaplin  it  pro- 
vided that  the  limit  of  an  allotment 
should  be  half  an  acre,  which  he  said 
"was  as  much  as  a  labouringman  could 
work."  Three  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone 
referred  to  that  Act  at  the  National 
Liberal  Conference  at  Manchester,  and 
he  described  it  as  "  inefficient,"  but  he 
commended  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained  the  good  principle  "that 
where  land  is  required  in  the  Judgment 
of  competent  public  authorities  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  take  it,  on  pay- 
ing fair  compensation,  whether  tho 
owners  desire  it  or  not."  Up  to  this 
stage  Parliament  had  not  considered 
the  question  of  obtaining  anything 
more  than  small  pieces  of  ground  which 
a  man  might  cultivate  during  his 
spare  time. 

THE  1892  ACT. 

In  March,  1889,  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  appointed  a  committee 
4  to  enquire  into  the  facilities  which 
exist  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings 
in  Great  Britain,"  and  three  years 
later  the  Act  was  passed  which  has 
practically  now  been  superseded  by  the 
Act  of  1907,  although  it  has  not  been 
repealed.  The  Conservative  Act  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Mr.  John  Morley  (now  Lord 
Morley)  declared  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on  because  it 
failed  to  confer  any  powers  of  compul- 
sory land  purchase.  The  measure  of 
its  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  less   than   900   acres  have  been 
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obtained  under  It  In  the  entire  country 
dunng  16  years.  An  average  of  60 
acres  per  annum  can  hardly  be  called 
a  success.  But  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
would  have  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
Small  Holdings  Measure  unless  it  had 
been  permissive;  so  they  gave  no  power 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  unwilling 
landlords.  The  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  to  all  who  were  not  blinded 
by  their  tender  regard  for  the  land 
monopolists.  The  hope  that  a  vigorous 
peasant  proprietary,  "their  country's 
pride,  would  be  formed  to  become,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  predicted,  "a  great  gain 
to  the  nation,  and  a  great  gain  to  tne 
Conservative  Party,"  was  foredoomed 
to  disappointment. 

THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS  ACT  OF  1907. 
The  general  election  of  i906  brought 
hope  to  the  people  that  some  of  the 
leeway  would  be  made  up  on  this 
question.  The  Liberal  rural  land 
policy,  as  outlined  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  Albert 
Hall  in  December,  1905,  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  return  of  many  advanced 
land  reformers  for  county  constituen- 
cies, and  the  promise  has  been  amply 
redeemed  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  1908,  which  gives  the  farmer  a 
greater  security  of  tenure,  a  stronger 
claim  to  compensation  for  his  improve- 
ments, and  more  freedom  of  initiative 
than  he  has  ever  enjoyed,  the  Small 
Scottish  Landholders'  Bill,  which  the 
House  of  Lords  threw  out,  and  the 
Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  for 
England  and  Wales.  The  first  of  these 
Acts  conferred  substantial  benefits  on 
the  farmers.  The  Scottish  Bill  would 
practically  have  extended  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Crofters'  Acts  to  the 
Whole  of  Scotland,  giving  security  of 
tenure  to  all  existing  small  holders, 
and  compelling  (where  necessary)  the 
landlords  to  create  fresh  holdings 
where  there  was  a  demand  for  them, 
the  expense  of  the  transition  falling 
upon  public  funds  in  the  first  instance. 
The  English  BUI  proceeds  upon  the 
lines  of  purchase  and  leasing  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  not  only  gives  them 
power  to  purchase  by  compulsion,  but 

firovides  that  defaulting  Councils  may 
hemselves  be  compelled  to  do  their 
duty  In  this  matter.  This  power  has 
not  yet  been  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  it  is  rightly  felt  that 
ample  time  should  first  be  allowed  to 
the  Councils  so  that  no  excuse  should 
lie  for  a  charge  of  undue  centralisation 
of  bureaucratio  authority. 

PUBLIC  LANDOWNERSHIP. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Act  is 
the  provision  that  all  land  that  is 
bought  by  compulsion  is  to  be  retained 
as  public  property.  A  dead  set  was 
made  against  this  clause  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings,  and  he  was  backed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Opposition  and 
their  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  Mr.  Lewis  Ear- 
court  proved  adamant  on  this  point. 
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This  assertion  of  the  importance  of 
public  landownership  is  not  the  least 
significant  of  the  features  of  the 
measure. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR'S  WORKING. 

Inxx.thS  course  of  the  first  twelve 
months  23,285  applications  were  received 
?7«£ounty,Pouncils  for  373,601  acres} 
1^,202  applicants  were  approved  pro- 
visionally as  suitable,  and  the  quantity 
they  required  was  185,088  acres.  Of  this 
amount  21.417  acres  were  acquired,  oi 

?571A«rr,346Jaf!FSS-were  Purchased  for 
£370,965,  and  10,071  acres  were  leased 
for  total  rents  amounting  to  £11,209. 
Ihe  land  actually  acquired  provided 
cSJ  a]>out  of  the  applicants,  and 

*  APf  .th?m,  were  in  actual  possession 
?ln^heir*  noIdmsa  on  December  31st, 
1908.  An  increased  rate  of  progress 
k&s  niarked  tn^  operations  of  the  Act 
in  1909,  From  January  1st,  1908,  up  tO 
October  23rd,  there  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  770 
voluntary  schemes  and  compulsory 
orders,  which  were  either  confirmed, 
provisionally  approved,  or  were  still 
under  consideration,  and  the  total  area 
of  land  involved  was  59,165  acres. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  SMALL  HOLDING. 

1.  Apply  to  the  County  Council  for  an 

application  form. 

2.  Fill  in  the  particulars  and  return 

the  form. 

3.  The  Council  enquires  as  to  the  suit- 

ability  of  the  applicant. 

4.  It  then  ought  to  procure  the  land. 

5.  If  it  fails  to  act  the  Board  of  Agri- 

culture should  be  appealed  to. 

6.  A  Commissioner  is  sent  down  to  en- 

quire as  to  the  failure,  and  the 
Board  has  power  to  obtain  land 
and  charge  the  Council  with  all 
the  expenses. 

SOME  FOOD  IMPORTS  IN  1903. 
The  following  figures  relate  to  food- 
stuffs such  as  small  holders  are  parti- 
cularly qualified  to  produce:— 

£ 

Butter    24,080  9^2 

Cheese    6,684.203 

Eggs    7,183,125 

Apples    2,079,703 

Pears  and  Plums    1,003,277 

Honey    31,735 

Onions    993,669 

Potatoes   1,967,216 

Tomatoes    955,985 


£44,979,823 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF 
SUCCESSFUL   SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

South  Lincolnshire,  Spalding  District. 

— In  the  seven  years  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Allotments  Act,  and 
chiefly  by  the  activity  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Richard  Winfrey, 
M.P.,  about  1,600  acres  were  brought 
under  one  acre  allotment  cultivation 
in  the  19  parishes  around  Spalding. 
Most  of  the  allotments  were  successful 
and  the  men  soon  wanted  more  land. 
In  1894  the  County  Council  purchased 


three  farms  of  88,  48,  and  46  acres  and 
placed  70  tenants  upon  them.  Only 
two  of  the  tenants  have  failed,  and  that 
for  moral  causes.  £9,150  was  borrowed 
and  a  total  payment  of  £383.  17s.  per 
annum  will  extinguish  the  loan  in  50 
years.  The  Council  has  only  lost  £t0 
rent.  From  1882  to  1892  the  exodus  from 
the  19  parishes  above-named  was  about 
2,500.  In  the  next  ten  years  there  was 
actually  a  small  increase  of  45  in  the 
population,  and  the  improvement  is 
mainly  traceable  to  the  small  holdings. 
The  Spalding  Savings  Bank  has  accu- 
mulated funds  of  £25,252,  and  there  are 
nearly  1,000  separate  accounts;  542  of 
these-  average  over  £40  each,  and  90  per 
cent,  of  them  are  agricultural.  The 
Spalding  district  specialises  on  potatoes 
and  bulbs,  for  which  the  fen  land  is 
well  adapted.  In  addition  to  the 
County  Council  land  Lord  Carrington 
lets  700  acres  to  the  South  Lincolnshire 
Small  Holdings  Association,  who  sub- 
let it  to  200  tenants.  An  evidence  of 
success  is  that  99|  per  cent,  of  the  rent 
is  punctually  paid  by  the  holders. 

Norfolk.— At  Nordelph  Mr.  Winfrey 
bought  a  farm  of  50  acres  for  £2,000, 
and  had  over  130  applications  for  a 
total  of  over  500  acres.  He  got  them  to 
petition  the  Norfolk  Couniy  Council, 
and  that  body  bought  another  farm  of 
92  acres  and  cut  it  up.  The  land  lets 
"  like  ripe  cherries  "  at  50s.  per  acre, 
and  many  men  are  disappointed  be- 
cause they  can't  get  land.  Here,  as  in 
most  other  places,  a  great  difficulty 
is  the  housing  question.  Cottage  rents 
have  been  put  up.  The  Norfolk  Small 
Holdings  Association  has  cut  up  three 
farms,  at  Whissonsett,  Watton,  and 
Swaffham.  The  steward  (Mr.  Diggle) 
reports  that  only  £4  rent  out  of  a  total 
of  £2,200  remains  unpaid.  New  carts, 
new  implements,  more  stock,  and 
twenty  applicants  for  each  vacant 
holding,  are  good  signs.  One  man  says 
he  is  £200  better  off  than  he  was  three 
years  ago.  Opportunities  of  employ- 
ment have  increased.  90  to  95  per  cent, 
of  the  holders  are  successful. 

The  Isle  of  Axhoime  (Lincolnshire). 
Small  holdings  have  long  been  in  vogue 
in  the  Epworth  district. 

20  people  hold  less  than  2  acres  each. 
115     „  „     from  2  to  10  „ 

40  „  „  „  10  to  20  „ 
31  „  „  „  20  to  50  „ 
14  „       „     50  to  100  „ 

12  M  „  „  100  to  200  „ 
They  mostly  grow  potatoes  and 
celery,  and  are  doing  well.  Many  of 
their  predecessors  went  under "  bv 
buying  the  land  at  fancy  prices  and 
borrowing  on  mortgage.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  says  that  23  of  the  present 
holders  began  as  labourers. 

Friskney,  near  Boston.— 50  per  cent, 
of  the  holders  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  agricultural  labourers.  The 
land  is  excellent  for  early  potatoes, 
which  fetch  a  good  price,  coming  in 
after  the  Jersey  potatoes.  One  man 
started  there  in  a  small  way  and  now 
farms  nearly  2,000  acres- 
Cvcsham.  —  Many     thousand  acres 


stretching  in  every  direction  from  Eve- 
sham are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  are 
mostly  divided  into  small  holdings 
varying  from  2  to  20  acres.  "  The  cul- 
tivation is  of  a  high  order,"  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Fruit  Industry,  "  and 
the  whole  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
what  can  be  effected  on  small  holdings 
with  industry  and  skill/' 

Wintersiow  (Wiltshire)  Major  Poore 

bought  195  acres  and  cut  up  112  acres 
into  holdings  from  \  of  an  acre  to  16 
acres.  Many  of  the  holders  are 
descendants  of  the  original  squatters 
on  the  common.  Miss  Jebb  says  that 
they  display  "  the  qualities  of  inde- 
pendence, thrift  and  enterprise,  which 
were  fostered  bv  the  absence  of  any 
large  resident  landlords,  making  i&« 
people  dependent  upon  their  own  re- 
sources." They  have  put  up  30  houses 
for  themselves  through  a  building 
society.  The  existence  of  a  winter  occu- 
pation such  as  the  making  of  sheep 
cribs  and  hurdles  from  the  hazel  and 
ash  underwood  of  the  adjacent  planta- 
tions is  a  considerable  help  to  them  and 
points  to  the  great  benefits  that  a  more 
general  scheme  of  afforestation  would 
confer  upon  small  cultivators  in  many 
places. 

CatshHI  (near  Bromsgrove).— In  1895 
a  number  of  the  ratepayers  petitioned 
the  Worcester  County  Council  to  start 
small  holdings.  Many  of  them  were 
nail  makers  and  their  Industry  was  de- 
clining. The  County  Council  bought  a 
farm  of  147  acres  and  divided  it  into 
32  holdings  under  the  1892  Act.  The 
men  are  buying  the  land.  Some  of  them 
had  held  allotments  for  ten  years,  and 
saved  enough  out  of  the  fruit  crops  to 
pay  the  deposit.  The  annual  repay- 
ments amount  to  £322,  and  only  the 
sum  of  19s.  is  in  arrear.  The  crop  is 
chiefly  strawberries  grown  for  the  Bir- 
mingham market.  The  rate  of  wages 
for  odd  men  has  risen  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  a  day,  and  farm  labourers'  wages 
have  also  risen  several  shillings  a 
week.  The  relieving  officer  says  there 
ia  not  a  single  able-bodied  man  now 
receiving  out-door  relief,  and  the 
superintendent  of  police  reported  to  the 
Quarter  Session  that  the  decrease  in 
drunkenness  was  attributable  to  the 
spread  of  allotments  and  small  hold- 
ings. Thirty-one  out  of  the  32  holders 
have  been  quite  successful. 

Warwickshire.—"  Along  the  hillside 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
road  between  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
Bidiord,"  says  Sir  James  Tomkinson, 
M.P.,  "  there  were  fields  of  the  most 
terribly  waste  and  derelict  appearance 
(and  there  are  some  still,  adjoining 
them,  that  are  in  a  similar  condition) ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  Lord  Hertford  let 
these  fields  to  small  holders,  and  they 
are  now  a  mass  of  smiling  orchards 
producing  an  immense  yield." 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

In  all  countries  the  practical  farmer 
is  very  difficult  to  interest  in  scientino 
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instruction.  By  a  liberal  and  dis- 
criminating system  of  grants  agricul- 
ture has  been  fostered  in  Denmark;  the 
fattier  now  readily  co-operates  with 
the  Government  and  the  economic 
results  are  known  to  all.  In  Prussia 
the.  State  grants  £100,000  a  year  for 
agricultural  education,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  experimental  sta- 
tions owe  their  existence  to  the  initia- 
tive pf  farmers'  associations.  America 
a5  flowed  the  example  of  Germany, 
and  the  State  assists  65  agricultural 
colleges. 

British  Action.— In  England  nothing 
was  done  by  the  Government  before 
1875,  in  which  year  "The  Principles  of 
Agriculture  became  a  subject  on  the 
syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  (1879-81)  reported  that  ade- 
quate technical  education  was  very 
accessary  to  agricultural  success.  In 
1888  the  State  made  a  grant  of  £5,000. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  grant  for 
this  purpose  in  1908  was  only  £12,480 
but  Counts  Education  Committees  app'y 
to  agriculture  part  of  "  the  whisky 
money  which  was  allocated  to  County 
Councils  for  technical  education  under 
the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890.  Local 
Authorities  spent  £75,S26  on  this  subject 
in  1907-8,  the  amount  being  £10,639  less 
fc5a.,IL;lt.was  before  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  increased  the  cost  of  education 
and  diminished  the  surplus  that  they 
had  hitherto  allotted  to  technical 
teaching  The  Board  of  Education  in 
1908  made  grants  totalling  £2,404  to 
County  Education  Authorities  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  specialised  agri- 
cultural technology  in  agricultural 
areas.  Lancashire  spent  £7,600  on 
agricultural  education  and  only  earned 
a  grant  of  £27  j  Shropshire  spent  £2,000 
and  earned  £91;  and  Monmouth  spent 
Jbl.600  and  earned  nothing. 

Students  attending  institutions  aided 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1905-6 
1,146;  in  1906-7,  1,221;  in  i907-8,  1,318.  ' 

These  figures  show  some  progress,  but 
it  is  calculated  that  there  are  10,000 
young  men  in  England  and  Wales  for 
whom  agricultural  instruction  is  most 
desirable,  only  17  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
receiving  it. 

METHODS. 

Apart  from  grants  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions  the  County 
work  largely  consists  in  the  providing 
of  lecturers  at  local  centres  on 
agricultural  subjects,  including  farm- 
ing, hygiene,  poultry  keeping,  bee 
keeping,  and  horticulture,  dairy  and 
cheese-making,  field  trials  and  experi- 
ments, manual  processes  and  horse- 
shoeing, and  provision  of  garden  plots, 
including  rural  school  gardens. 

Lord  Reay's  Committee  significantly 
says,  "  The  desire  for  knowledge  in  the 
agricultural  districts  is  spreading,  and 
already  there  are  indications  of  new 
methods  being  tried  where  old  methods 
have  failed."  They  highly  commend 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruc- 


tion in  Dublin  for  the  Improvement  of 
Iri3h  Agriculture.  The  Irish  Authori- 
ties, central  and  local,  devoted  no  less 
than  £140,000  to  this  object  in  1908,  and 
Ireland  is  beginning  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  this  wise  policy. 

LAND  TRANSFER. 
The  case  of  the  site  of  the  Denton 
Hiil  Head  School,  near  Walbottle 
(rental  value  30s.  per  annum,  price 
asked  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
£900,  price  awarded  by  the  arbitrator 
£695,),  affords  a  recent  example  not  only 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  land  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  also  of  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  our  present  land  trans- 
fer system.  The  bill  of  costs  was  as 
follows:—  £    b.  d. 

Arbitrator's  fee    15  15  0 

Arbitrator's  solicitor's  fee  for 

preparing  award    5    6  0 

Vendor's  solicitor's  charges  . .  19  14  4 
Purchaser's  solicitor's  charges  19  5  0 
Outlay,  &c   l  16  6 

£61  15  10 

Not  long  ago  a  case  was  mentioned 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tute of  the  title  deeds  in  respect  of 
5  acres  of  land  worth  £6,000  being 
equal  to  a  strip  of  parchment  a  yard 
wide  reaching  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  the  ground.  Business  of 
this  kind  is  very  profitable  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  strongly  object  to  a  simpli- 
fied system  of  land  transfer. 

Lord  Cairns's  Land  Transfer  Act  of 
1875  established  a  system  of  registra- 
tion of  titles,  but  it  was  permissive,  and 
only  250  titles  were  registered  in  the 
first  17  years.  The  Act  of  1897  provided 
for  the  gradual  extension  of  compul- 
sory registration.  Under  the  registra- 
tion system  the  cost  of  all  dealings 
with  land  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  transactions  become  of  the 
simplest  character.  The  necessity  for 
examining  past  deeds  or  former  mani- 
pulations or  the  property  is  got  rid  of, 
and  the  actual  title  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  is  reduced  to  a  simple  certificate 
of  the  entry  in  the  register.  The  diffi- 
culty is  the  first  cost  of  establishing 
the  title,  which  must  be  done  on  the 
old  system,  and  is  expensive.  After 
that  everything  is  easy,  and  expert 
assistance  can  be  dispensed  with,  or, 
if  it  is  employed,  the  legal  fees  are 
cut  down. 

CONTINENTAL  EXAMPLES. 
In  Prussia  there  is  no  conveyance  of 
land  except  under  registration.  The 
registered  owner's  title  is  conclusive. 
Fees— 4*d.  for  a  £3.  15s.  mortgage. 

9d.        „    £3.  15s.  conveyance. 
5s.  lOd.  „    £100  mortgage. 
9s.  9d.    „    £100  conveyance. 
In  Austria  74  per  cent,  of  the  sales 
and  mortgages  are  for  less  than  £50 
apiece.    There  are  local  registries  both 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  few  of 
the   peasant   proprietors   are  further 
than  ten  miles  awav  from  one  of  them. 


MINERAL  : 

Under  the  Torrens  Acts  the  system 
of  land  registration  was  established  in 
Australia,  and  has  had  50  years'  trial. 
It  has  revolutionised  conveyancing, 
and  turned  an  expensive  and  dilatory 
"  mystery "  into  a  cheap,  rapid,  and 
businesslike  process. 

MINERAL  RENTS  &  ROYALTIES. 

'*  We  are  working  out  as  fast  as  we 
can  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity 
as  a  manufacturing  nation."— -J.  S. 
Jeans,  Secretary  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute. 

"  The  owners  of  minerals  in  the  less 
favoured  mines  are  able,  if  they  hold 
out  for  their  strict  legal  rights,  to  see 
all  the  capital  of  the  tenant  made 
valueless  before  the  loss  begins  to  fall 
on  themselves  in  respect  of  the  royalty." 
— Sir  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell. 

According  to  a  maxim  of  English  law, 
"  to  whomsoever  the  soil  belongs,  to  him 
belongs  all  that  is  above  it  and  all 
that  is  beneath  it."  His  property  ex- 
tends from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  zenith  of  the  sky.  with  the  excep- 
tion that  gold  and  silver  are  reserved 
to  the  State.  By  virtue  of  this  right 
the  landlords  make  three  charges: — 

(1)  A  fixed  minimum  rent,  whatever 

the  result  of  the  working  may 
turn  out  to  be; 

(2)  A  tonnage  rate  on  the  minerals 

brought  to  the  surface,  called  a 
royalty; 

(3)  A  tonnage  rate  on  the  minerals 

carried  either  on  or  beneath  the 
surface,  called  a  wayleave. 

None  but  the  landlords  themselves 
know  what  they  receive  in  the  aggre- 
gate under  these  headings.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  calculates  that  they  amount  to 
between  seven  and  eight  million  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  The  royalty 
ranges  from  4d.  per  ton  to  3s.  6d.  a 
ton  on  the  best  gas  coal.  In  return 
for  this  income  the  landlord  supplies 
no  machinery  and  renders  no  service. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  draw 
£300,000  per  annum  from  this  source, 
mostly  in  Durham.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  used  to  draw  £114,000  in 
mineral  rents,  royalties,  and  wayleaves 
every  year.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  levied 
a  fine  of  £20,000  for  the  renewal  of  the 
lease  of  the  Devon  Great  Consols  mine. 
A  Cornish  mine  paid  £25,000  for  the 
same  thing, 

HEADS  I  WIN,  TAILS  YOU  LOSE. 

The  Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Company 
had  a  share  capital  of  £2,000,000.  They 
paid  £126,000  a  year  in  various  dues 
to  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Lord  Muncaster,  but  for 
years  paid  no  dividend  to  the  share- 
holders. As  Mr.  A.  B.  Markham,  M.P., 
told  the  House  of  Commons  (September 
22nd,  1909),  "the  landlord  embarks 
nothing.  He  is  a  sleeping  partner, 
taking  his  profit  without  any  risk." 
He  gave  the  case  of  the  Wigan  Coal 
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and  Iron  Company,  which  spent  £500,000 
on  one  colliery,  and  in  14  years'  work- 
ing did  not  pay  a  farthing  dividend. 
But  they  paid  a  minimum  rent  of 
£10,000  per  annum  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. The  Mansfield  Colliery  raises 
23,000  tons  a  week,  and  pays  £25,000 
a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
"  poor  but  honest  "  critic  of  the  Budget. 

WAYLEAVES. 

Mr.  Markham,  himself  a  large  col- 
liery owner  (not  landlord),  also  cited 
the  case  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
no  larger  than  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  draws  £800  per 
annum  for  permitting  minerals  to  be 
taken  across  it.  The  Royal  Commission 
were  told  of  a  landlord  who  charged 
£900  a  year  for  a  railway  650  yards 
long,  and  of  another  who  charged 
£1,000  a  year  for  wayleaves  over  land 
that  was  only  worth  £40  per  year. 
The  Haswell  Colliery  in  Durham  paid 
£9,700  in  wayleaves  for  lh  acres  of  land. 
Another  colliery  had  lost  £ld,000  in 
twelve  years,  and  they  paid  exactly 
that  sum  in  wayleaves,  besides  royal- 
ties. The  Chairman  of  the  Northum- 
berland Coal  Owners'  Association  said: 
"  In  one  case  the  proprietors  have  made 
a  condition  prohibiting  us  from 
carrying  our  coals,  except  to  two  docks 
or  staiths  on  the  River  Tyne;  they  only 
permit  the  carriage  of  coals  to  Blyth  or 
Sunderland  on  our  paying  the  same 
wayleave  rent  as  would  have  been  paid 
if  the  coal  had  been  carried  to  the 
Tyne,  and  this  is  charged,  although  In 
going  to  Blyth  and  Sunderland  we  do 
not  use  the  wayleave."  In  another 
case  the  landlord  charged  4d.  a  ton  for 
a  wayleave  across  a  strip  of  land  only 
20  yards  wide.  "  We  were  in  a  cleft 
stick  and  could  not  help  ourselves." 

CONTINENTAL  CONTRASTS. 

In  Germany  and  some  other  countries 
the  minerals  are  State  property.  The 
royalties  are  much  lower  than  here, 
and  they  are  spent  on  public  purposes. 
The  royalties  on  the  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
lime  that  are  used  in  the  production  of 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  are  as  follows: — 


Gt.  Brit. 

Germ'y. 

Franco. 

A  ton  of  Pig  Iron... 

3/-  to  6/3 

6d. 

8d. 

„  Ship  Plates 

5/9 

l/~ 

1/- 

„  Steel  Rails 

3/8  to  7/3 

8d.  to  lid  8d.  to  1/- 

In  such  ways  is  British  industry 
now  taxed  and  handicapped.  And  the 
landlords  pay  no  part  of  their  mineral 
income  towards  the  local  rates. 

Three  reforms  seem  to  be  needed  as 
the  lesson  of  the  cases  above  cited: 

1.  Taxation  of  royalties,  &c,  as  the 

Budget  proposes; 

2.  A  Parliamentary  declaration  that 

all  minerals  as  yet  undiscovered 
shall  be  State  property;  and 
ultimately 

3.  State  ownership  of  all  minerals  as 

in  Germany. 
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LAND  NATIONALISATION. 

By  Joseph  Hydeu,  Secretary  of  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society. 
For  nearly  29  years  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society  has  been  at  work 
to  undermine  the  land  monopoly  by  creating  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  national  land  ownership,  The  measure  of  its  success  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  fact  that  112  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  are 
avowed  !and  nationalises  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  many  others  who  are  members  of  the  Public  Landowner- 
ship  Parliamentary  Council,  which  was  established  by  the  Society  to  further 
the  gradual  extension  of  publio  property  in  land  by  means  of  taxation  and 
purchase  on  the  lines  of  the  "  Tax  and  Buy "  Bill,  which  the  Society  has 
promoted. 

The  claim  of' the  landlords  to  treat  the  land  as  practically  their  absolute 
property,  and  "  to  do  as  they  like  with  their  own,  was  scarcely  challenged 
a  generation  ago.  But  ominous  encroachments  hare  been  made  upon  it  by 
Parliamentary  enactments,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  the  same  way  as  the  so-called  di  vino 
right  of  kings.  In  Ireland  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  the  landlords'  power  of 
arbitrarily  fixing  rents  has  been  taken  away,  and  in  tho  former  country 
they  are  being  gradually  expropriated  by  the  use  of  State  credit.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes  for  their  expropriation  in  Great  Britain 
we  shall  not  repeat  the  Irish  mistake  of  creating  small  ownerships  instead 
of  State  tenancies.  The  essential  feature  of  land  nationalisation  is  com- 
pulsory land  purchase,  and  this  principle  is  embodied  in  the  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  Act,  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill,  and  the 
Development  Bill. 

EVILS  OF  LANDLORDISM. 
Herbert  Spencer  truly  said  that  the  land  monopolists  got  the  land 
originally  by  force  or  fraud,  and  that  their  titles  were  written  with  the 
sword  for  pen  and  blood  for  ink.  But  the  case  for  land  nationalisation 
entirely  depends,  not  upon  tho  way  in  which  the  system  was  founded  in  the 
past,  but  upon  its  effects  at  the  present. 

1.  It  establishes  and  endows  a  class  of  men  who  neither  toil  nor  spin, 

but  who  live  by  simply  levying  a  toll  upon  the  actual  workers  in 
return  for  permission  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

2.  It  has  conferred  upon  the  landlord  class  an  utterly  disproportionate 

share  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  class 
legislation  of  the  worst  kind  has  been  carried. 

3.  It  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  rural  depopulation  and  urban  over- 

crowding by  denying  a  reasonable  access  to  the  land  not  only  to 
labouring  people,  but  to  small  tradesmen  and  others. 

4.  It  has  intensified  the  seriousness  of   town  problems  by  withholding 

land,  assisted  by  unfair  exemption  from   adeouate  taxation. 

5.  It  has  increased  the  burden  of  rates  by  appropriating  land  values  that 

are  the  natural  revenue  of  a  community. 

6.  It  has  checked  enterprise  by  hampering  restrictions,  by  the  confiscation 

of  improvements,  and  by  charging  extortionate  prices  for  land  required 
for  publio  purposes. 

7.  It  has  reduced  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  rural  districts  to  the 

condition,  as  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said,  "  of 
hardly  being  able  to  call  their  souls  their  own." 

SMALL  FREEHOLDS  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE. 
The  landlords  have  always  opposed  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  land 
system  in  a  radical  way,  but  when  change  becomes  inevitable  they  seek  to 
buttress  their  position  by  advocating  small  freeholds  as  an  alternative 
to  public  ownership.  Certainly,  if  land  is  to  be  private  property  at  all,  it 
is  better  for  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many  than  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  objections  to  small  freeholds  as  against  State  tenancies  are:  — 

1.  Fewer  people  can  afford  to  buy  land  than  to  rent  it. 

2.  Money   sunk   in    obtaining  the   land    would   be  better   employed  in 

improving  it. 

3-  The  ever-present  tendency  towards  the  growth  of  a  crippling  dead- 
weight of  mortgages. 

4.  The  conservative  and  reactionary  influence  of  small  proprietorships. 

There  is  indeed  a  "  magio  of  ownership,"  but  it  should  be  applied  to  a 
man's  improvements  not  to  the  land  itself,  and  a  State  tenant  would  have 
every  practical  advantage  in  regard  to  that,  and  security  of  tenure,  and 
"  a  free  hand,"  that  freeholders  now  enjoy.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant thing  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act 
are  satisfied  with  tenancy  under  a  public  authority,  and  only  2  per  cent- 
desire  to  obtain  the  freehold. 

COMPENSATION  TO  LANDLORDS. 
The  crux  of  land   nationalisation  is  the  Question  of  compensation  to 
dispossessed  landlords.     It  would  be  robbery  to  take  the  land  for  nothing, 

and  responsible  and  practical  land  nationalisers  are  opposed  to  it.    At  the. 
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same  time  it  would  be  folly  to  pay  more  than  the  proper  price  for  it. 
Public  bodies  nearly  always  pay  too  much  now;  Netheravon  and  Rosyth  are 
cases  in  point.  Land  has  now  two  values — a  low  one  for  taxation  and  a 
high  one  for  purchase.  It  is  imperative  that  the  same  value  should  be  taken 
in  both  cases.  When  al!  land  is  valued,  as  the  Government  Intends,  we  shaJI 
have,  for  the  first  time,  the  proper  financial  basis  for  iand  nationalisation. 
METHOD  OF  COMPENSATION. 
The  usual  method  of  paying  for  land  is  by  borrowing-  the  money  for  the 
purpose.  The  lenders  of  the  money  become  the  creditors  of  the  community 
But  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  this.  The  security  that  is  good  enough  fcr 
the  investors  in  public  loans  should  be  good  enough  for  the  landlords  them- 
selves. Let  them  be  paid  direct  in  Redeemable  Land  Bonds,  or  Terminable 
Annuities.  When  the  London  Docks  were  transferred  to  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  the  shareholders  were  paid,  not  In  cash,  but  in  Port  of  London 
Stock.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  book-keeping.  The  land  holder  would 
become  a  land  bond,  holder,  or  a  terminable  annuitant,  and  a  tenant  of  the 
State.  He  would  merely  lose  his  special  privilege  of  selecting  tenants  and 
appropriating  the  rent.  The  future  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  could 
bo  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  Bonds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  the 
land  only  doubles  in  value  in  the  course  of  seventy  years  the  unearned 
increment  would  redeem  all  the  bonds,  and  supply  in  addition  an  aggregate 
of  over  2,000  million  pounds  fcr  public  services.  Under  such  a  scheme  there 
would  be  all  the  advantages  of  public  ownership  from  the  very  beginning 
and  a  progressively  increasing  new  source  of  revenue,  which  would  culminate 
in  the  whole  of  the  rental  value  of  the  land  being  available  for  the  common 
good,  and  the  corresponding  reduction  or  abolition  of  taxes  upon  industry 

JOSEPH  HYBEE. 

STATE  AFFORESTATION, 


The  old-standing  problem  of  affore- 
station as  a  means  of  national  revenue 
and  of  unemployed  relief  seems,  after 
numerous  public  and  private  enquiries, 
to  have  been  at  last  reduced  to  its  final 
shape  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation, 
which  reported  early  in  1909.  The 
neglect  of  forestry  in  this  country  has 
long  been  considered  as  a  scandal  by 
public  men.  While  Germany  has 
nearly  26  per  cent.,  France  17  per  cent. 
Belgium  17-3  per  cent.,  Hungary 
27-5  per  cent.,  and  Austria  32*6  per 
cent,  of  their  respective  lands  under 
forest,  in  England  forests  only  occupy 
5-3  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  4*6  per  cent., 
in  Y/ales  3  9  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland 
1-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  respective 
areas.  Yet  year  by  year  we  import 
timber,  woodpulp,  and  kindred  material 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000,000  and  over, 
of  which  the  greater  part — certainly 
not  less  than  two-thirds — could  be  pro- 
duced at  home.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  the  soil  of  this  country  is  not 
suitable  for  sylviculture  or  that  sylvi- 
culture would  be  a  highly-un remunera- 
tive business.  But,  according  to  the 
finding  of  the  above-mentioned  Royal 
Commission,  we  possess  in  this  country 
Over  16,000^30  acres  of  waste  lands,  of 
which  9,000,000  acres  (2,500,000  in 
England,  6,000,000  in  Scotland,  and 
500,000  in  Ireland),  would  be  eminently 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  Just  that 
kind  of  timber  which  we  import,  and 
the  failure  of  our  existing  timber 
|orest9  to  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  competition  is  due  not  to  the 
unsuitable  nature  of  our  soil  or  climate 
but  to  our  lack  of  scientific  methods  of 
forest-growing.  In  the  words  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  British 
Forestry  of  1902,  "  Our  neglect  of  sylvi- 
cultural  principles  is  the  sole  reason 
why  preference  is  so  generally  given  in 


this  country  to  foreign  over  home- 
grown timber." 

As  for  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question  the  examples  of  India,  of  the 
United  States,  and,  above  all,  of  Ger- 
many show  how  profitable  scientific 
forestry  could  become  in  the  hands  of 
a  nation  which  knows  how  to  manage 
it.  In  Saxony  the  forests  yield  to  the 
btate  a  net  revenue  of  22s.  per  acre,  or 
in  the  aggregate  over  £19,0C0S009  a 
year.  In  eight  of  the  German  states 
the  return  per  acre  is  over  15s.  per 
acre,  in  six  between  10s.  and  15s.  per 
acre,  and  only  in  four  of  them  is  the 
return  less  than  10s.  an  acre. 

w"HAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  IN  ENGLAND, 
xJr?eiK'oya,1  Commission  has  calculated 
that  by  taking  in  hand  the  afforesta- 
o£5>  the  entir,e  available  area  of 
9  000,000  acres,  and  extending  the  opera- 
tion oyer  a  period  of  80  years,  the 
btate  will  have  to  spend  yearly  £2,000,000, 
but  will,  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Possess  an  asset  worth  £562,020,000, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  ^17,500,003. 
There  would  at  first  be  a  yearly  deficit 
rising  from  £90,000  in  the  first  year  to 
bver  £3,000,000  in  the  fortieth,  but  after 
that  the  forests  would  become  more 
than  self-supporting.  By  thus  creating 
a  new  national  property  the  State 
would  acquire  a  new  source  of  non- 
taxable revenue  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, while  at  the  same  time  emanci- 
pating the  market  from  its  dependence 
on  foreign  sources,  which,  morever,  are 
gradually  becoming  exhausted. 
AFFORESTATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

So  much  from  the  State  and  in- 
dustrial point  of  view.  There  is 
however,  yet  another  aspect  of  the 
afforestation  question  which  has  long 
been  in  the  mind  of  social  reformers- 
its  relation  to  the  unemployed  prob- 
lem.     The  Royal    Commission  shows 
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that  a  scheme  of  afforestation  such  as 
they  propose  would  offer  considerable 
relief  to  the  unemployed  and  stop  to 
some  extent  the  ever-growing  migration 
from  the  country  into  the  urban  dis- 
tricts. They  point  out  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  pick  out  from 
among  the  masses  of  unemployed  in 
our  towns  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
who  could  be  put  to  the  work  of 
afforestation  with  due  regard  to 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to 
adapt  the  operations  as  to  afford 
special  relief  to  the  labour  market  in 
times  of  acute  distress.  They  estimate 
that  on  the  average  every  100  acres 
would  provide  employment  during  the 
planting  season  extending  over  the 
period  from  October  to  March — the 
period  of  the  acutest  annual  unemploy- 
ment— to  twelve  men  which,  if  150,000 
acres  be  taken  in  hand  every  year, 
would  mean  the  creation  of  additional 
employment  for  18.000.  This  figure  may 
not  appear  at  first  sight  very  large, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  forests  would  also 
require  additional  labour,  estimated 
at  ten  times  the  number  of  men  which 
the  same  amount  of  acres  supports  at 
present,  and  that  new  occupations 
would  spring  into  existence  which  at 
present  are  non-existent  owing  to  the 
timber,  &c,  being  imported  from 
abroad. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

As  some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  productive  capacity  of  unem- 
ployed labour,  the  Royal  Commission, 
after  careful  enquiry,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  bearing  in  mind  the 
numbers  of  able-bodied  and  respectable 
men,  accustomed  to  outdoor  work,  who 
are  periodically  unemployed,  with 
reasonably  careful  selection,  and  with 
the  period  of  training,  should  such  be 
necessary,  charged  to  a  separate  ac- 
count, it  dees  not  appear  that  affore- 
station through  the  agency  of  the 
unemployed  should  entail  a  material 
Increase  of  cost." 

On  the  much-debated  question  whether 
the  whole  business  of  afforestation 
should  not  be  left  rather  to  private 
enterprise,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
say :  "  Sylviculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  an  enterprise  which  rarelv 
appeals  to  the  private  landowner  or 
capitalist.  The  prolonged  time  for 
which  capital  must  be  locked  up 
before  any  return  can  be  expected,  the 
loss  of  rent  and  burden  of  rates  over 
the  whole  period,  and  the  absence  of 
security  for  continuous  care  and  man- 
agement, act  as  deterrents.  None  of 
these  objections  applies  to  the  State, 
whose  corporate  life  and  resources 
lend  themselves  in  an  especial  degree 
to  an  undertaking  of  this  character. 
If  the  State  plants,  it  will  certainly 
reap,  which  the  individual  owner  can 
rarely  hope  to  do." 

The  Royal  Commission  recommends 
that  the  nlanting    operations  and  me 


management  of  the  forests  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  that  in  default  of  purchase  by 
agreement,  land  should  be  acquired 
under  compulsory  powers. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  BILL. 

The  idea  of  a  National  Development 
Fund  originated  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who,  in  the  Budget  of  1909,  made  pro- 
vision for  £200,000,  together  with  cer- 
tain contingent  sums,  for  this  purpose. 
The  objects  of  the  fund  is  best  explained 
in  the  Chancellor's  own  words: 

"The  grant  will  be  utilised  in  the 
promotion  of  schemes  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  ^he  country,  and  will  in- 
clude such  objects  as  the  institution  of 
schools  of  forestry,  the  purchase  and 
preparation  of  land  for  afforestation, 
the  setting  up  of  a  number  of  experi- 
mental forests  on  a  large  scale,  ex- 
penditure upon  scientific  research  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  experimen- 
tal farms,  the  Improvement  or  stock- 
in  respect  of  which  I  have  had  a  good 
many  representations  from  the  agricul- 
tural community — the  equipment  of 
agencies  for  disseminating  agricultural 
instruction,  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  co-operation,  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  transport  bo  as  to  make 
markets  more  accessible,  the  facilita- 
tion of  all  well-considered  schemes  and 
measures  for  attracting  labour  back  to 
the  land  by  small  holdings  or  reclama- 
tion of  wastes." 

As  the  Development  and  Road  Im- 
provement Bill,  the  measure  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  26th.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts — one  dealing  with  schemes  for 
national  development,  and  the  other 
with  road  improvement.  Money  for  the 
latter  purpose  is  to  come  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  new  motor  taxes,  and 

ior  the  former  from  a  grant  of  £2,500.000 
rom  the  National  Exchequer,  payable 
n  five  annual  instalments  of  £500,000 
each,  and  such  other  sums  as  Parlia- 
ment may  see  fit  to  vote. 

The  Bill  passed  its  Second  Reading 
on  September  6th,  only  17  members 
voting  against  it.  Its  principles  were 
generally  approved,  but  a  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  it  might  lead  to  political 
corruption,  and  to  some  scrambling  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all 
eager  to  get  a  share  of  the  money. 
However,  to  avoid  any  danger  of  the 
kind  it  was  agreed  that  advances  for 
purposes  of  development  can  only  be 
made  by  the  Treasury  at  the  instance 
of  a  permanent  body  of  commissioners, 
five  in  number.  It  was  also  decided  in 
Committee  that  the  new  roads  con- 
structed under  the  terms  of  the  Bill 
should  be  "  public  highways,"  and  not 
merely  "  motor  roads  "  where  there  is 
no  speed  limit.  The  Lords'  amendments 
were  agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  November. 
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THE    BUDGET   AND    LAND  VALUES. 

By  Fredebick  Verinder 
(Secretary  of  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values;. 

The  hearty  welcome  and  the  enthusiastic  support  given  by  the  organised 
advocates  of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  to  the  Land  Clauses  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  Budget  may  be  explained  and  justified  in  one  word— valuation. 
The  taxation  proposals  in  the  Budget  are  not  our  proposals.  They  may  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  necessitate  and  help  the  valuation ;  that 
their  presence  makes  the  valuation  a  necessary  and  inseparable  part  of  the 
Finance  Bill;  that  they  were  intended  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  overcome 
the  political  difficulty  arising  from  the  failure  of  Valuation  Bills  to  pass  the 
Lords.  But  they  are  not  the  "  taxation  of  land  values "  as  understood  by 
those  whose  advocacy  during  many  years  has  brought  the  question  to  the 
front.  What  we  have  been  asking  for  is  a  universal  valuation^  and  a 
universal  tax  founded  upon  that  valuation.  The  exemption  of  agricultural 
land  from  the  new  taxation  at  a  time  when  public  money  is  proposed  to  be 
freely  spent  in  the  "  development  "  of  agricultural  land  value ;  the  attempt 
to  place  "undeveloped"  land  in  a  category  by  itself;  the  arbitrary  distinction 
drawn  between  the  land  value  as  it  stood  on  April  30th,  1909  and  the  subse- 
ouent  "increments"  upon  that  value;  the  sudden  transition,  in  tne  case  of 
mineral  lands,  from  taxation  on  capital  value  to  taxation  on  annual  income; 
the  exemption  of  small  holdings  of  land  from  taxation;  these,  and  similar 
departures  from  principle,  can  only  be  justified  by  reasons  or  political 
expediency.  The  taxes  imposed  in  Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Bill  do  not  fail 
every  year  upon  all  land  values:  they  fall  upon  some  land  values,  here  and 
there,  and  now  and  then.  But  the  valuation  is  universal.  No  concession, 
no  exemption  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  allowed  to  impair 
the  completeness  or  accuracy  of  the  valuation.  The  Bill,  as  amended  in  the 
Commons,  provides,  even  more  carefully  than  as  originally  introduced,  for 
the  redemption  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  great  promise,  "to  provide  machinery 
for  the  complete  valuation  on  a  capital  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  The  Budget  doe3  not  enact  the  taxation  of  land  values 
either  for  national  or  local  purposes.  Except  to  a  very  small  extent, 
indirectly  through  a  grant  of  one  moiety  of  the  new  land  duties  to  the 
municinalities  and  directly  by  some  new  relief  under  Income-tax  Schedule  A, 
it  givei  no  relief  from  the  present  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  and  rating  on 
improvements.  But  in  it  the  foundation  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  is 
well  and  truly  laid.  It  distinguishes,  almost  with  excessive  care,  between 
the  value  of  land  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  which  labour  has  made 
in  or  on  the  land. 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE. 

Thus,  in  passing  the  Budget  by  a  large  majority,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  sealed  with  its  approval  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the 
demand  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  is  based,  viz.,  that  land,  limited  in 
quantity,  the  natural  dwelling-place,  store-house,  and  workshop  of  labour, 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  owing  its  value  to  the  presence,  needs,  activities, 
and  expenditure  of  the  community  that  lives  upon  it,  stands  in  an  economic 
category  by  itself,  and  has  a  value  of  Its  own— a  value  which  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  value— a  value  which  is  a 
peculiarly  fit  subject  for,  and  a  uniquely  just  basis  of,  taxation. 

THE   READJUSTMENT   OF  TAXATION. 

What  should  be  the  next  step,  when  the  valuation  is  completed  and 
available  for  use?  Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  lire's  Select  Committee  suggested  in 
1906,  the  adoption  of  the  value  of  land,  apart  from  improvements,  as  the 
basis  or  standard  of  rating.  By  general  consent,  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  is  long  overdue.  The  delay  will  be  no  longer 
regrettable  if  it  results  in  reform  on  a  land  value  basis,  now  for  the  first 
time  about  to  be  made  possible.    Such  a  reform  of  rating  would: — 

(1)  Ensure  justice  in  rating  between  one  ratepayer  and  another.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  hold  plots  of  land  of  equal  value  and  in  the  same  rating  area.  A's  plot 
is  entirely  unused.  B.'s  is  poorly  tilled.  O's  is  covered  with  glass-houses, 
yields  abundance  of  food,  and  employs  much  labour.  D's  is  covered  with  cot- 
tages. Under  our  present  system,  A  escapes  the  rates  altogether,  while  the 
others  pay  rates,  on  a  steeply-ascending  scale,  according  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  good  uses  to  which  they  put  the  land  and  the  improvements  their  labour 
ha3  put  upon  it.    The  weeds  from  A's  land  are  a  detriment  even  to  B's  Door 
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husbandry;  Ds  cottages  are  probably 
overcrowded  because  A's  land  is  kept 
out  of  use.  Yet  the  withholder  of  land 
is  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dustrious user  of  land,  who  is  penalised 
precisely  in  the  ratio  of  his  industry. 
If  land  values  were  made  the  basis  of 
local  rating,  all  four  would  make  equal 
contributions  to  the  rates  in  respect  of 
equal  land  values,  equally  due  to  the 
surrounding  community. 


LAND  REFORM. 


(2)  Enable  an  equitable  readjustment 
of  taxation  to  be  made  as  between  one 
district  and  another.  Land  values  are 
at  their  highest  in  the  centres  of  great 
towns;  highest  of  all  in  the  middle  of 
London,  where  the  presence  of  a  huge 
and  industrious  population,  denselv 
crowded  round  the  centre  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  commerce,  brings  every 
economic  and  social  advantage  within 
easy  reach,  and  where  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing toil  of  the  empire  comes,  as  it 
were,  to  a  focus.  In  the  "City,"  "rateable 
value  consists  mainly  of  land  value; 
in  the  suburbs  mainly  of  building 
values.  If  even  the  county  rate  could 
be  levied  on  a  land  value  basis  a  sensi- 
ble relief  would  be  afforded  to  the 
suburbs  of  London,  which  at  present 
get  no  adequate  share  irt  the  land 
values  of  central  London*  which  they 
so  largeiy  help  to  create  and  maintain. 
The  claim  of  the  rural  districts  to  re- 
lief from  the  burden  of  the  "  national 
and  onerous  "  services,  which  now  fall 
upon  them  with  unfair  heaviness,  can 
ultimately  be  satisfied  only  by  a  read- 
justment of  taxation,  local  and 
national,  upon  a  land  value  basis. 
Where  the  advantages  of  Government 
are  small,  land  values  are  low,  and 
taxation  (if  based  on  land  values1!  would 
be  low  also. 

(3)  Open  the  way  to  urgency-needed 
social  reforms.— The  taxation  of  land  on 
its  true  capital  value,  by  making  it 
unprofitable  to  hold  land  idle  or  par- 
tially idle,  would  ensure  that  land 
should  come  into  use  for  building,  or  for 
any  other  industrial  purpose  for  which 
it  is  best  suited,  when,  and  as  it  is 
wanted,  and  this  would  multiply  open- 
ings for  the  employment  of  labour.  The 
freeing  of  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments from  taxation  would  remove  the 
burdens  which  now  discourage  the 
exercise  of  industry  upon  the  land, 
even  wnere  access  to  it  has  been  had 
To  this  double  reform,  at  once  facili- 
tating and  cheapening  access  to  land, 
and  removing  the  penalties  which  now 
attach  to  the  employment  of  labour  up- 
on it.  we  look  for  the  solution  of  such 
social  problems  as  those  of  unemploy- 
ment and  housing.  And  it  will  be  no 
small  gain  that  an  officially-made  and 
officially-recorded  valuation  will,  in  the 
future,  render  impossible  the  glaring 
disparity  between  the  value  which  the 
landlord  returns  for  his  land  when  it 
Is  a  question  of  paying  rates  to  the 
community,  and  the  value  he  puts  upon 
It  when  he  is  asked  to  sell  it  to  the 
community  for  some  useful  purpose. 
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HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING. 

Henry  K.  Aujridge,  Secretary,  National  Housing  and  Town  Panning  Council, 


well 

neglect  the  "Housing  Problem,"  and  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act 
of  1909  is  the  Srst  result  of  the  earnest  desire  that  this  subject  should  oe 
dealt  with. 

It  cannot  be  too*  strongly  urged  that  the  value  in  use  of  the  new  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  will  depend  on  the  desire  shown  by  the  electors  lor 
the  adequate  administration  of  the  new  powers.     i  heoreJcally. 
have  now  a  comp'eti  system  of  administrative  machinery  for  destroy ing 
slums.    The  first  control  of  this  system  is  in  the  hands  of  fcoe&l ,£ntnOT»^, 
who  are  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  towns  and  districts  which  W 
and  all  those  who  during  the  past  few  years  have  urged  tfi€> 
new  Housing:  Act  should  clearly  recognise  their  responsibility  for  electing  the 
right  type  of   councillor— fearless   of  vested,   interest,    clean-handed,  clear- 
headed, and  warm-hearted. 

The  stimulus  to  action  in  the  clearance  of  slums  and  Insanitary  houses 
can  under  the  new  Act  come  either  from  within  the  Council  or  from  without 
the  Council. 

Under  Clause  11  of  the  Act,  it  is  provided  that:— 

(a)  Every  local  authority  shall  inspect.  Its  district  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  those  houses  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

(b)  li  by  the  Mescal  Officer  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Council,  or  on  information 
given,  it  b  discovered  thai  any  dwelling-house  appears  to  the  local  authority  to  be  m  a 
condition  unfit  for  human  habitation,  then 

(c)  the  local  authority  shall  issue  an  order  for  the  closing  of  the  dwelling,  and 

(d)  after  the  lapse  of  three  months  the  demolition  of  the  dwelling  must  be  con- 
sidered If  in  the  meantime  the  defects  have  not  been  dealt  with  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Council. 

So  far  only  one  great  Municipal  Council— that  of  Liverpool— has  syste- 
matically surveyed  the  insanitary  houses  in  its  area,  with  the  result  that  the 
Council  is  responsible  for  the  clearance  of  500  houses  every  year,  and  lor 
the  re-housing  of  thousands  of  the  dispossessed  slum  tenants.  In  bepteraber, 
1902.  a  street-to-street  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  citv  of  Liverpool 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  number  of  structurally  insanitary  houses  then 
remaining  to  be  dealt  with  wa-s  9,943,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  .to 
that  period  the  Corporation  had  ttftder  *,  Local  Act  previously  dealt  with 
something  like  8,000  houses. 

It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  less  than  1C  per  cent,  of  the  Local 
Authorities  know  the  real  truth  as  to  the  extent  of  bad  housing  conditions  in 
their  area,  and  no  better  service  could  be  rendered  by  a  councillor  than  to 
propose  and  secure  support  for  a  resolution  committing  the  Council  to  a 
complete  sanitary  survey  of  the  working-class  houses  within  their  area 

In  (b)  the  words  "  or  information  given  "  should  be  specially  noticed.  The 
Individual  responsibility  for  drawing  attention  to  a  vile  condition  of  housing 
has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  realised.  If  clergymen  and  ministers,  with 
the  aid  of  the  leading  members  of  their  congregations,  would  collect  and 
ch«*ck  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  housing  accommodation,  and  would 
©end  the  facts  privately  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  local  Council,  with 
the  intimation  that  unless  the  evils  complained  of  were  remedied  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  drawn  to  the  matter  (see  below), 
more  would  be  done  in  a  year  to  remedy  housing  evils  than  in  50  years  of 
attack  from  the  pulpit. 

The  procedure  for  the  closing  of  a  dwelling  is,  thanks  to  the  powers  of 
the  new  Act,  now  quite  simple  and  straightforward.  The  Local  Authority  can 
itself  issue  the  closing  order,  and  any  appeal  against  it  must  be  made  within 
14  days  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Under  the  new  Act  the  demolition  of  the  slum  house  follows  the  closing 
order  automatically  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dwelling  has  not  been  made 
fit  or  cannot  be  made  fit  for  human  habitation.  Much  freedom  of  action  is 
left  to  Local  Authorities  as  to  the  choice  of  methods  of  dealing  with  congested 
slum  areas,  and  Part  L  of  the  earlier  Act  of  1890  may  still  be  used  with  full 
effect.  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  an  area  can  bo  scheduled,  the  property 
acquired  and  the  area  cleared.  The  one  drawback  to  this  municipal  action 
under  Part  I.  is  that  of  cost.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  only  effective 
method  of  reform  is  that  of  making  a  "clean  sweep"  of  a  diseased  area,  and 
although  this  method  is  a  costly  one  yet  it  has  its  economical  side,  for  it 
rednoei  the  calls  on  private  charity  and  public  relief.  The  following  table, 
prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Bagster  Wilson  a  few  year.3  ago,  gives  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  typical  slum  area,  including  7,000  souls,  in  poor  law  relief,  hospital 
administration^  and  private  charity*^  - 
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Cost  of  a  Slum  Area. 


General  Hospital   625  cases 

(61  being  in-patients). 

Children's  Hospital   150 

Workhouse  Infirmary    312 

Orders  for  Workhouse  (half-year)    327 

Orders  for  Medical  Relief  (half-year)   37 

Orders  for  Poor  Relief  (half-year)   48 

Case3  treated  by  Medical  Mission   280 

Cases  treated  at  City  Asylum    9 

Children  clothed  by  P.A.  Association    162 

Children  fed  at  School  ,   230  per  day  (winter 

Convictions  of  all  kinds    888  cases 

Complaints  investigated  by  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  21 

Charity  in  money  or  goods,  at  least    £500  a  year 


More  than  2,500  of  the  inhabitants 
were  the  recipients  of  publio  or  private 
charity.  Probably  the  cost  of  the 
district  to  the  public  is  not  less  than 
£10,000  a  year. 

FIT  FOR  HUMAN  HABITATION* 

One  of  the  most  valuable  Clauses  in 
the  Act  is  the  Clause  which  provides 
that  there  shall  be  implied  in  the  con- 
tract (written  or  unwritten),  for  the  let- 
ting of  a  house  for  habitation,  the 
condition  that  the  house  shall  be  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy,  and  be 
kept  during  the  tenancy,  in  all  respects 
reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  operation  of  this  Clause  is  limited 
to  houses,  or  parts  of  houses,  let  at 
rents  as  follows:  In  London  not  more 
than  £40  per  year;  in  county  boroughs 
or  urban  districts  with  a  population  of 
60,000  or  upwards,  £26  a  yearj  and  else- 
where (urban  and  rural  districts  alike), 
£16  per  year.  If  it  appears  to  the  Local 
Authority  for  the  district  that  this 
implied  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the 
Local  Authority  shall  send  a  written 
notice  requiring  the  owner  to  execute 
Such  works  as  the  authority  shall 
specify  as  necessary.  If  the  notice  is 
not  complied  with,  the  Local  Authority 
may  do  the  work  themselves  and 
recover  the  cost  as  a  civil  debt. 

Given  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Local  Authority  to  use  this  new 
Clause  to  the  fullest  extent  then  an 
enormous  betterment  will  result  in 
those  houses  which  are  just  above — but 
only  just  above — the  slum  line.  There 
are,  for  example,  many  mining  villages 
in  which  the  conditions  of  dilapidation 
call  for  thorough  remedy,  but  in  regard 
to  which  the  Local  Authorities  have 
been  hitherto  powerless. 

Against  the  placing  of  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility on  the  owner,  it  may  be 
urged  that  dirty  tenants  are  in  many 
cases  responsible  for  the  dirt  and 
dilapidation  of  the  dwelling.  The 
experience  of  housing  reformers  in  the 

East  has,  however,  been  that  responsi- 
ility  divided  between  owner  and 
tenant  has  resulted  in  evasion  of  the 
law.  The  owner  is  not  without  safe- 
guards; he  is  a  free  agent;  he  can 
refuse  the  tenancy  to  dirty  tenants, 
and  can  evict  them  if  in  possession. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  NEW  HOUSES. 

The  persistence  of  the  Blum  is  not 
always  due  to  lack  of  housing  accom- 
modation i  other  houses  are  in  existence 
at  slightly  higher  rents,  which  are 
waiting  for  tenants.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  a  veritable  house 
famine  exists,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  tor  destructive 
action  to  be  taken  without  inflicting 
direct  hardship  on  the  dispossessed 
tenants. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases  a  per- 
plexing problem  confronts  housing 
reformers  in  the  choice  between  (a) 
forcing  people  into  the  tenancy  of 
houses  let  at  rents  which  are  higher 
than  they  havejbeen  accustomed  to  pay, 
and  (b)  building  cheap  dwellings  or 
tenements  to  house  the  dispossessed 
slum  dwellers. 

Under  a  strenuous  sanitary  adminis- 
tration much  inconvenience  would  be 
felt  during  the  first  five-  years;  but  by 
the  end  of  this  period  improvements 
would  have  justified  themselves,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  higher  cost  of  house 
rent  might  be  more  than  met  by  the 
saving  due  to  lessened  expenditure  on 
drink.  It  will,  however  be  necessary 
in  those  cases  in  which  rents  of  other 
available  dwellings  are  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  slums  destroyed,  to 
build  cheap  tenements  or  dwellings  to 
help  the  poorest  through  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  progress  from  the  slum 
dwelling  to  the  model  home. 

This  will  necessarily  involve  the 
expenditure  of  publio  money.  The 
rehousing  of  the  poorest  poor  never  has 
been  done  successfully  without  some 
burden  of  cost  falling  on  the  com- 
munity, and  the  price  must  be  regarded 
as  the  penalty  of  former  neglect. 

Under  the  two  Acts  (1890  and  1909)  it 
is  now  possible  for  Local  Authorities  to 
acquire  land  (if  necessary,  under 
compulsion);  borrow  money  (for  a 
maximum  period  of  60  years  for 
building  and  80  years  for  !and)| 
build  houses;  and  let  these  houses 
at  reasonable  rents  to  tenants  of 
the  municipality. 
The  Act  of  1909  removes  the  necessity 
for  the  passing  of  a  Resolution  adopting 
the  Act.   All  that  is  now  needed  is  that 
a  scheme    should   be  prepared  bv  the 
Local  Authority,  the  sanction  of  tha 
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Local  Government  Board  sought  and 
obtained,  the  money  borrowed  either 
from  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commis- 
sioners— who  under  the  new  Act  must 
grant  loans  on  the  best  terms  granted 
by  them — and  the  houses  erected. 

Two  familiar  objections  may  here  be 
mentioned.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
when  Local  Authorities  build  cottages 
private  enterprise  is  discouraged,  and 
the  second  is  that  Local  Authorities 
cannot  possibly  build  cottages  as  econo- 
mically as  private  enterprise.  These 
two  arguments  are  to  a  large  extent 
mutually  destructive,  but  in  answer  to 
them  it  may  be  stated:  (1)  that  in  many 
cases  the  proposed  use  of  Part  III. 
,  Housing  powers  has  stimulated  private 
i  enterprise;  and  (2)  that  Housing 
schemes  of  Local  Authorities,  like 
6chemes  of  private  enterprise,  need  to 
be  carefully  thought  out  and  well 
planned.  Given  care  in  the  choice  of 
designs,  rigid  economy  in  construction, 
and  a  determination  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  scheme,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  municipal  housing  should 
not  pay.  There  is  no  inherent  virtue  or 
vice  in  municipal  enterprise.  Its  success 
depends,  as  in  any  business,  on  com- 
mon sense  and  business  capacity. 

The  application  of  the  powers  of  Part 
III.  should  stimulate  the  supply  of  a 
better  type  of  cottage.  Mr.  Burns  has 
described  the  workman's  dwelling  as 
the  "brick  box  with  slate  lid."  This 
type  of  dwelling,  with  its  narrow  fron- 
tage and  its  projections  at  the  rear,  is 
faulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  design, 
and  Local  Authorities  should  set  a 
better  standard. 

INACTIVE  OR  UNWILLING 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Four  inhabitant  householders  of  the 
urban  area  or  the  rural  council  area 
may  complain  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  failure  of  Local  Authori- 
ties to  take  action  under  the  Act. 

In  practice  this  will  mean  that  when 
housing  reformers  have  applied  in  vain 
for  remedial  aotion  to  be  taken  by  the 
Local  Authority  a  formal  complaint 
can  be  sent  by  any  four  householders  in 
the  town  or  rural  area  (not  necessarilv 
the  parish)  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  After  holding  an  enquiry  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  then  call 
upon  the  Local  Authority  for  the  dis- 
1  trict  to  take  action,  and  as  a  last  resort 
may  compel  them  by  mandamus  to  take 
action. 

No  security  as  to  costs  for  the  enquiry 
arc  needed,  so  complaints  can  be  made 
without  fear  in  this  respect,  but  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  exercise 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  need  for  the 
I  enquiry. 

TOWN  PLANNING. 

With  the  Town  Planning  Clauses  of 
the  Act  an  absolutely  new  departure  in 
British  legislation  is  made.  Hitherto 
the  only  control  over  the  planning  of 
new  areas  exercised  by  Local  Authori- 
ties has  been  that   of  local  Bye-Laws, 


usually  framed  on  a  "  model "  code 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Under  these  Bye-Laws,  at 
present  operative  in  practically  every 
city  and  urban  district  in  the  Kingdom, 
carriage  roads  of  from  36ft.  to  40ft.  in 
width  (including  footpaths)  are  required 
and  a  minimum  of  150  sq.  ft.  of  clear 
open  space  is  required  at  the  rear  of  a 
dwelling,  the  open  spa.ee  thus  required 
varying  with  the  height  of  the  building. 
Any  improvements  on  this  standard 
have  been  due  to  the  desire  of  those 
building  houses  to  have  more  ample 
road,  garden,  or  park  space,  or  the 
determination  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
to  have  a  properly  planned  estate. 

The  effective  demand  of  well-to-do 
people  for  garden  space  has  saved  what 
are  called  residential  suburbs  from  the 
"  jerry-planner,"  but  the  housing  areas 
in  which  workmen  live  on  the  borders 
of  industrial  towns  bear  silent  witness 
to  the  complete  inadequacy  of  the 
present  Bye-Law  system.  Only  the 
minimum  space  has  been  given.  Roads 
are  exactly  36ft.  or  40ft.,  and  the  space 
at  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  is  just  what 
the  Bye-Laws  prescribe  and  no  more. 
As  a  result  it  has  been  possible  to 
crowd  from  40  to  45  houses  on  an  acre 
Of  land.  Open  spaces  and  parks  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
our  working-class  districts  are  in  many 
cases  to-day  areas  of  monotonous  houses 
standing  like  rows  of  brick  grenadiers 
line  beyond  line  in  "  mean  streets." 

TOWN  PLANNING  PROCEDURE. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  a  town  plan  was  thus 
outlined  bv  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
when  the  Bill  was  under  discussion  in 
the  Standing  Committee. 

(a)  The  placing  by  a  Local  Authority  of 
a  prima  facie  case  for  the  preparation  of 
a  town  plan  before  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

(b)  The  holding  of  a  preliminary  enquiry 
concerning  the  need  for  action. 

(c)  The  authorisation  of  the  Local 
Authority  to  prepare  a  detailed  plan ;  the 
issue  of  provisions  relating  to  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authority  with 
the  owners  and  other  persons  interested  in 
the  land;  and  the  formation,  If  necessary, 
of  a  joint  body  of  Local  Authorities,  where 
the  land  to  be  planned  is  in  the  area  of 
more  than  one  Local  Authority. 

(d)  The  holding  of  a  local  and  public 
enquiry  to  fully  consider  the  plan  when 
prepared ;  and 

(e)  The  placing  of  the  plan  as  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  SO 
days. 

(f  The  formal  authorisation  and  publi- 
cation of  the  plan,  which  will  then  be  in 
operation  until  superseded  by  another  plan. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  cf 
the  Town  Planning  powers  of  the  Act. 

(1)  Town  Plans  may  be  made  by  a  Local 
Authority  as  respects  any  land  which 
appears  likely  to  be  used  for  building  p^r- 
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poses  either  within  the  area  of  the  Local 
Authority  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
area. 

(2)  The  Local  Government  Board  may, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  Bye-laws,  and  to 
replace  these  with  regulations  providing 
for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  houses 
per  acre,  the  height  of  houses,  the 
provision  of  open  spaces,  wider  roads,  gar- 
dens, &c. 

The  relaxation  of  stringent  conditions  In 
regard  to  the  cost  of  road-making  is  also 
provided  for, 

(S)  By  a  Clause  added  to  the  Bill  in 
Committee  the  giving  of  compensation  to 
owners  of  land  for  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  houses  per  acre  is  expressly 
guarded  against.  Compensation  Is,  how- 
ever, to  be  given  where  owners  can  show 
that  their  property  is  Injuriously  affected 
by  a  town-planning  scheme,  and  better- 
ment can  be  obtained  by  Local  Authorities 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  property  of  private  owners  has 
greatly  increased  in  value  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  town-planning  scheme. 

(4)  Local  Authorities  may  make  town 
plans  for  a  whole  area,  and  may  them- 
selves undertake  the  development  of 
estates  by  purchasing  the  land,  making 
roads,  and  leasing  the  sites,  or  even  build- 
ing cottages  themselves. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  Local 
Authorities  should  not  build  Bournvilles  or 
Port  Sunlights  if  they  so  desire. 

(5)  The  Local  Government  Board  has 
power  to  compel  inactive  or  unwilling 
Local  Authorities  to  take  action  in  regard 
to  town-planning  schemes. 

Taken  together  these  powers  may  be 
regarded  as  providing  means  of  ar- 
resting the  evils  of  u  jerry-planning." 
Many  good  results  must  flow  from  the 
conscious  endeavour  to  shape  the 
growth  of  a  town,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  good  results  will  be  the  civic 
determination  that  speculation  both 
in  regard  to  estate  development  and 
house  building  shall  be  made  subser- 
vient to  definite  ideals  having  as  their 
end  and  aim  the  building  of  the  "City 
Beautiful." 

The  example  of  Germany  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  eagerly  studied,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  members  of  Local 
Authorities  in  this  country  to  recog- 
nise that  the  preference  for  the  cottage 
house  as  opposed  to  the  barrack 
dwelling,  the  difference  of  climatic 
conditions,  &c,  will  render  necessary 
the  development  of  an  English  system 
of  town  planning  which  shall  copy  tho 
virtues  and  avoid  the  faults  of  the 
German  method. 

The  official  report  of  the  Tour  made 
in  April  last  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Council  to 
study  Town  Planning  in  Germany  thus 
deals  with  this  point: — 

"  The  first  and  last  word  in  municipal 

administration  in  Germany  would  seem  to 

be  '  thorough.'     In  the  preparation  of  a 

town  plan  no  detail  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

If  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west, 
then  the  factories  are  placed  on  the  eastern 


side  of  the  town.  Special  care  is  given 
to  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  old  city 
gates,  the  Central  Railway  Stations.  These 
are,  without  exception,  imposing  structures, 
and  not,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  England, 
unlovely  aggregations  of  grimy  buildings 
approached  through  a  series  of  squalid 
streets.  Money  is  spent  lavishly  on  open 
spaces  and  public  parks.  Architecture  Is 
deliberately  encouraged,  and  the  conse- 
quent rivalry  amongst  architects  has 
already  produced  many  styles  of  architec- 
ture which,  though  possibly  belonging  only 
to  a  transition  period,  bear  witness  to  the 
keen  determination  to  produce  new  de- 
velopments. 

"  It  is  possible  that  in  the  desire  to  give  ! 
special  attention  to  what  mav  be  called 
town  planning  of  the  monumental  kind, 
German  town  planners  have  gone  to  Ex- 
tremes. A  new  school  of  town  planning 
experts  is,  however,  being  gradually  de- 
veloped, and  many  of  the  faults  of  the 
earlier  methods  are  being  corrected, 

"  Our  town-planning  developments  will 
without  doubt  differ  in  vital  matter  from 
the  town-pi ann in g  developments  of   Ger-  - 
many.    The  unit  of  our  planning  will  be 
the  cottage  with  it3  home  garden,  and 
not  the  block  with  its  central  playground. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  in  this  way 
combine  the  best  that  England  can  show, ' 
and  thus  render  our  German  neighbour§ ; 
a  service  in  return.     Meanwhile,  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  municipal  gratitude  for 
many  striking  examples  of  civic  earnestnest  * 
and  enthusiasm. 

RURAL  HOUSING. 
The  disappointing  feature  of  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  is 
that  it  does  so  little  for  Rural  Hous- 
ing.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  are 
very  great.  The  two  principal  difficul- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  the  low  wages 
paid  to  agricultural  labourers  and  the 
stubborn  resistance  to  housing  reform 
on  the  part  of  the  Rural  District 
Councils  jesponsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Act3.  Under  the  new  Act 
there  will  be,  as  stated  above,  an 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  four  householders  in  a  rural  area 
against  the  inaction  of  the  Local 
Authority  in  regard  to  any  parish  in 
that  area.  In  addition,  the  County 
Council  are  given  for  the  first  time 
what  are  in  effect  concurrent  powers 
for  condemning  cottages,  for  insisting 
on  their  repair,  and  for  building 
new  cottages.  Each  County  Coun- 
cil must  have  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  a  Health  Com 
mittee.  Powers  to  compel  inactive 
Local  Authorities  to  deal  with  the 
housing  needs  of  a  district  are  also 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 

In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  at 
heart  this  rural  problem  no  striking 
change  for  the  better  in  the  conditions 
of  rural  housing  can  be  secured  ex- 
cept by  adopting  one  or  both  of  two 
methods  ^ 
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Irs! and,  but  for 
Hidings  and 
on    thesa  smaU 

the  remarkable 


English 


(1)  Granting  Housing  Loans  on 
special  good  terms  for  Rural 
Housing  5 

(2)  Using  State  Credit  on  a  large 
soafe,    not    for    creating  peasant 
proprietors  as  In  " 
providing  Smas? 
building  cottages 
holdings. 

Ic    regard    to    (1)  , 
figures  relating  to  the  housing  of  Irish 
agricultural  labourers,   whose  wages 
are    lower    than    those  of 
labourers,  may  be  quoted:— 
Loans  under  the  Irish  Labourers 

Act : — 

Up  (-o  1899    mm%   j 

1899  to  1906    1,456,600 

a  total  of  nearly  £3,500,000  sterling, 
The  secret  of  this  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exceptionally  good  terms 
granted  by  the  Treasury  for  this  pur- 
pose. Whilst  English  Local  Authorities 
nave  been  up  to  the  last  year  paying 
41  pgr  cent,  for  housing  loans  (with  a 
maximum  period  of  50  years)  and 
sinking  fund  charges  in  addition,  loans 


1,958,830 


for  housing  Irish  labourers  have  been 
granted  for  68*  years  at  3*  per  cent., 
Including  repayment.  In  addition,  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £3?,000  a  year  is 
given.  This  section  may  be  condemned 
as  wanting  in  economic  soundness, 
but  it  has  at  least  bad  the  result  or 
providing  upwards  of  20,000  new  cot- 
tages In  Ireland,  as  compared  with  60 
cottages  built  by  English  Rural  Local 
Authorities.  If  the  policy  is  really 
unsound  it  should  not  have  been 
adopted  in  Ireland.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  proved  of  real  service  to 
Ireland,  then  in  justice  to  the  poor 
English  agricultural  labourer  its  bene- 
fits should  be  extended  to  England. 
In  regard  to  (2)  then*  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  great  value.  It  strikes  directly 
at  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  hous- 
ing in  rural  districts,  viz.,  the  lack  of 
ability  to  pay  the  rent  for  a  decent 
cottage.  The  rent  which  is  impossible 
for  the  house  alone  at  once  becomes 
possible  when  two  to  ten  acres  of  land 
at  agricultural  rents  are  supplied  with 
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Buiuhng  Societies.— The  Seven  Labgest  Societies. 
(In  Thousands  of  Pounds.) 


Society. 

Receipts. 

Mortgage  Ad- 
vances During 
Year. 

Liabilities. 

Excess  of 
Assets. 

1903 

1907 

1903 

1907 

1903 

1907 

1903 

1907 

Temperance  Permanent  

I/eeds  Permanent  

721 

653 
557 
532 
544 
453 
304 

834 
667 
572 
821 
672 
474 
477 

500 
247 
187 
347 

227 
192 
102 

446 
201 
153 
565 
189 
246 
216 

1,550 
1,894 
2,044 
1,356 
1,295 
814 
873 

2,046 
3,825 
2,308 
1.768 
1,414 
1,037 
1,136 

100 
84 
38 
66 
50 
79 
18 

130 
68 
45 

103 
61 

106 
28 

Bradford  3rd  Equitable  .... 
Halifax  Permanent-  ...  . 

National  Freehold  Land  . . 
Woolwich  Equitable. . . 

DEER  FORESTS. 

A  Return  was  published  in  1899  show- 
ing the  steady  growth  of  deer  forests 
In  the  six  Highland  crofting  connties, 
viz  ,  Argyllshire,  Invernessshire,  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
ana  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Their  total 
area  was  found  to  be  2,287,297  acres, 
and  they  were  assessed  at  £100,833.  In 
a  few  cases  there  had  been  a  reduction 
of  the  acreage  thus  devoted  to  sport 
but  many  had  been  enlarged,  and  a 
number  of  new  ones  had  been  formed 

■Toot  net  iScl£?se  a3  compared  with 
1883  was  575,405  acres,  or  an  average 
increase  of  nearly  35,000  acres  per 
annum.  Some  of  the  land  is  far  above 
the  sea  level  and  unsuited  for  agri- 
culture, but  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it  lies  low,  and  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  growing  food  for  man  rather  than 
j*o  serve  as  desert  sporting  grounds  for 
rich  people. 
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SECTION  IX —SOCIAL  REFORM. 

THE  IMPENDING  REVOLUTION  IN  OUR  POOR  LAW  ADMINI- 
STRATION. 

By  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  D.  Lttt. 

The  voluminous  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
and  the  Relief  of  Distress  from  Unemployment  have  startled  thepublx. 
Appointed  by  Mr.  Balfour's  Administration  in  1905,  that  Royal  Commission 
was  composed,  in  overwhelming  majority,  of  persons  who,  to  say  the  lea.t, 
were  not  constitutionally  predisposed  to  revolutionary  views  °Vdrastio 
proposals.  It  included  four  great  officials  of  the  very  department  to  be 
investigated  (Local  Government  Board);  half-a-dozen  ^°».^a7lrS1n^1tan^ 
or  ex-Guardians;  and  half-a-dozen  members  of  the  Charity  Orgamsation 
Society.  There  were  only  two  representatives  of  the  manual  .T,°£klJ£  °i  aw 
Yet  that  Commission  has  unanimously  condemned  the  existing :  ™£La* 
administration,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel j  it  has  ^nanl^ous^00r3eT1cfTn? e™ipe 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians;  without  a  dissenuent  voice 
it  has  declared  the  general  mixed  Workhouse,  the  very ^  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  the  existing  Poor  Law,  to  be  a  demoralising  and  Pernicious  institu- 
tion,  which  must  be  abolished;  and  it  has  even  expressly  repudiated  the 
•'principles  of  1834,"  which  are  declared  to  be  no  longer  applicable,  and 
has  declared  for  an  altogether  new  policy,  in  which  theJe^nfampe  If0'  - 
Law  or  poor  relief  will  disappear.  Surely,  there  has  never  beiorc been  so 
unanimous  and  so  authoritative  a  condemnation  of  a  whole  department  of 
English  government. 

WASTE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 
The  fact  is  that,  owing  to  our  inveterate  habit  of  dealing  with  each 
emergency  as  it  arises,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  think  out  any  deliberate 
plan,  we  have  got  our  Local  Government  into  a  terrible  mu<}dle. 
P     In  1834,  when,  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  the  maintenance  med^ 
and  schooling  of  our  poorer  brethren  was  costing  us  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about0 se°v0enRgmmiSns  a  year,  its  cost  and  evil  ^^^^^^i 
bringing  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin     To-day.  a  ™  mo  f  nearly  3Se0V  the 
millions  sterling  is  being  annua  My  spent  out  of  the  rates  and '  Y**6^  ™° 
United  Kingdom  in  providing  maintenance,  education,  m?ih  ai  in  i834 

for  the  various  sections  of  the  poorer  classes,  ten  times  as  much  as  in  18»4, 
hough  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled.  And  we  are  not  getting  value 
for  our  money.  This  huge  amount  is  being  expended  by  all  sorts  ot  {ocai 
Love?Sfn™  bodies,  competing  with  each  other,  overlapping  each  other  s 
?p!raUons,  and  duplicating  each  other's  services  Their  work  i more  or 
less  supervised  by  half-a-dozen  different  departments  of  the  national  Go\ern- 
Sent,  K  most  diverse  principles,  without  coj nsul tation  with  each 

ntb^r   and  often  diametrically  at  variance  with  each  other.    The  Feor  ijaw 
aSloVft^s  SfX  k&gdom  avl  spending  nearly  twenty  mOhons  a  year -  out  o 
the  total  of  seventy  millions,  and  are  usually  quite  without  knowledge  ci 
what  the  other  local  authorities  are  doing  in  the  same  fteia. 

OVERLAPPING. 

In  London,  for  instance,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  maintaining  at 
this  moment  about  25,000  children  of  school  age,  three-fifths  *\<*oor ^  and 
two-fifths  out-door.  Meanwhile,  the  London  County  Council— not  because  it 
wTnLd  to  do  so  but  because  it  could  not  help  it-was  feeding  last  winter 
over  55,000  children  of  school  age,  or  twice  as  many  as  were  being  inaintained 
under  the  Poor  Law.  In  over  a  hundred  cities  this  school  teemng  is 
Sarlv  eoine  on  Wh?t  is  worse,  in  several  thousand  cases  the  two 
aTtho?ifiesg0ail  simultaneously  providing  out  of  the .  rates,  for  the .  same 
children  without  the  one  knowing  of  the  others  proceedings,  l^.^0/,^™ 
AuthoK  kingdom  have ,  a£out  a  ^^f1  educStU)n 

fnr  rtc\nr  children  It  is  not  generally  known  that  tne  lo^ai  eaucauuu 
iuthoritie  ^  are  themselves  maintaining  already  fifty  other  boarding-schools  for 
eouallv •  P^?™hildren:  Moreover,  the  Home  Office  is  simultaneously  maintain- 
ing out  of  the  taxes,  through  philanthropic  committees  a  hundred  and  fifty 
more  of  these  boarding-schools  for  other  P0<>rlabc°/9  ^rlsoften  I  me  e 

T^aiH^ntinl  Rrhools  deal  with  much  the  same  class,  and  it  is  qxten  a  mere 
chanc?  ^  fs  under  one  authority  or  the  other;  indeed,  quite 

iS!££St>*i+  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  same  household  are  in  d  fferent 
I^U^m^Sn^  different  authorities,  and  subject  to  entirely  different 
Jondltlo^  one  of  the  authorities  knowing  of ^he  other    act l on.  In 

some  cases  the  same  institution  is  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  uoarn 
^EduSn  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  without  the 
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inspectors  from  the  several  departments  knowing  anything  of  each  other  s 
visits,  or  criticisms,  or  requirements,  and  without  their  subsequently  conferring 
together  as  to  their  reports.  Some  institutions  get  payments  simultaneously 
in  respect  of  the  same  children  from  different  public  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  sick  the  local  health  authorities  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  now  maintaining  out  of  the  rates  more  than  seven  hundred 
municipal  hospitals,  originally  established  for  smallpox  and  fever,  but  now 
often  taking  in  patients  with  other  diseases,  many  surgical  cases  and 
accidents— actually  in  two  cases  excluding  all  infectious  diseases — and 
apparently  now  about  to  include  in  their  sphere  the  vast  range  of  tuber- 
culosis. Meanwhile,  the  Poor-Law  authorities  have,  in  every  district,  their 
own  institutions  for  the  sick,  frequently  only  a  ward  in  the  general  mixed 
workhouse,  but  in  London  and  a  score  of  other  great  towns  a  highly  organised 
and  elaborately  equipped  infirmary,  serving  as  a  public  hospital.  Competing 
with  both  these  rate-supported  hospitals  is  the  crowd  of  endowed  and  volun- 
tary hospitals—existing,  however,  only  in  fewer  than  a  hundred  towns — which 
are  gratuitously  receiving,  in  many  cases,  patients  of  exactly  the  same  class 
as  the  rate-supported  hospitals  of  the  Poor  Law  or  the  Public  Health 
Authorities.  It  often  depends  on  which  doctor  gets  hold  of  the  case  first 
whether  the  sick  person  becomes  a  pauper,  a  municipal  patient,  or  the 
recipient  of  private  charity.  In  many  a  district  there  are  now  half-a-dozen 
different  doctors  receiving  money  from  the  rates  and  taxes,  getting  their 
instructions  from  half-a-dozen  different  public  offices  or  departments,  several 
of  them  doing  exactly  the  same  work,  for  the  same  class  of  nersons,  and  not 
in  the  least  consulting  with  each  other.  Notwithstanding  this  huge  expendi- 
ture, this  ignorant  multiplication  of  official  inspections,  this  unintelligent 
duplication  of  services,  and  this  wasteful  overlapping  of  work,  a  large  part 
cf  the  provision  now  made  by  the  community  for  the  Infants,  the  children,  the 
sick,  the  mentally  defective,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged— and  for  these  sections 
under  any  system  of  society  some  collective  provision  has  to  be  made — Is 
scandalously  deficient  and  inhumane. 

An  army  of  between  50,000  and  80,000  vagrants  is  drifting  aimlessly  up  and 
down  the  country,  costing  the  community,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  least 
two  millions  sterling  annually.  The  Poor-Law  Commission's  Report  makes 
the  terrible  and  quite  unexpected  revelation  that  there  are,  at  the  same 
tin  e,  more  than  10,000  healthy,  able-bodied  men  rotting  In  the  general  mixed 
workhouses  of  London  and  Liverpool,  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
towns;  whilst  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  more  rise  up  in  the  morning 
not  knowing  from  what  work  or  on  what  casual  jobs  they  will  that  day  be 
able  to  earn  their  own  and  their  children's  meals. 

HOW  THE  MUDDLE  AROSE. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  muddle  has  arisen.  In  1834,  when  the  present 
Boards  of  Guardians  were  established,  there  was  no  other  public  authority 
providing  for  the  poor.  Whatever  was  done  for  them,  however  diverse  In 
character  it  might  be,  whether  maintenance,  schooling,  medical  treatment, 
provision  of  temporary  employment,  pensions  in  old  age  and  nurture  in 
infancy,  was  all  called  Poor  Relief;  whatever  their  needs,  they  were  considered 
and  dealt  with  as  paupers.  Since  then  new  public  authorities  have  been 
established  to  deal  with  special  services,  without  the  powers  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  being  in  any  way  restricted.  Thus  in  1848  we  had  the  beginning 
of  the  Local  Health  Authority,  at  first  providing  only  drains,  but  now  grown 
into  a  ubiquitous  and  highly  qualified  medical  service,  which  is  not  only 
preventing  disease,  but  is  also  treating  the  cases  when  they  occur,  searching 
out,  by  its  staff  of  Health  Visitors,  neglected  infancy,  here  and  there  actually 
supplying  nurses  in  the  patients'  own  homes,  providing  milk  from  the 
municipal  "milk  clinic,"  and  even,  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  maintaining 
the  patients  in  the  municipal  hospitals  free  of  charge.  Here  is  overlap  the 
first.  In  1870  we  had  the  beginning  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  now 
gi-own  into  an  all-embracing  service  for  ensuring  that  no  child  of  school  age 
should  fall  below  the  national  minimum  of  child  nurture.  At  first,  this 
authority  tackled  only  one  kind  of  neglect,  that  of  illiteracy;  but,  during  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  been  required  by  Parliament  to  look  after  the  children's 
bodies  as  well  as  their  minds;  it  must  medically  inspect  them  all.  it  must 
see  that  not  one  child  goes  underfed,  it  is  authorised  to  arrange  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  all  needing  it.  In  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  cases 
the  children  whom  the  Local  Education  Authority  thus  looks  after  are  Poor- 
ly iw  children,  whom  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  already  looking  after.  Here 
is  overlap  the  second. 

Pour  years  ago  Parliament  set  up,  in  more  than  half  of  England,  a  new 
authority  to  provide  for  the  able-bodied  man  who  was  unemployed;  and  now 
ti  e  Distress  Committees,  imperfect  as  are  their  powers,  are  dealing  annually 
with  several  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  whom 
have  been,  or  will  presently  be,  getting  Poor-Law  relief  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians— some  families,  even,  are  getting  help  of  one  kind  or  another 
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3™Win*  y1611*  lesions  from  the  one  authority,  and  getting  m^di^l  att^rf 
S  li^Sft!  legBd'  and  tner«J™  already  many  such  caselfo?  hnshand or  wife 

H^^ril6!5  tn,6  L°?aJ.  E««*atlon  Authorities,  the  Local Lunacy ■  a rs 
th«r«°*?I  hlnSJ?,n  Autho0rm?8'  ancl  tne  Loca»  Unemployment  Authority 
there  are  by  ail  the  Poor-Law  Authorities  put  together!    TM    is  how  i'f 

than  twertv  mnfinnf  °L}*£*  fhC  P^r'La:w  Authorities  are  responsible  for  less 
tnan  twenty  millions,    buch,  from  the  standpoint  of  administrative  PmnirJr,,  : 

Thin^t\Tn0mK'-  wae  the  problem  set  before  the  Eoyaf  ComSi^n 
face  Position  which  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  have  now  to 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  POLICIES. 

^oN<T'   -1Uite  a?art.  fr<>m  considerations  of  policy— quite   apart  from  th« 
idea  of  wisely  relieving  destitution  on  the  one  hand,  or  p^ventir.*  °u  vlr  v 
occurrence  on  the  other-upon  which  the  majority  of  the  Co  mm /s^ on  diV^d 
from  the  minority,  it  seems  clear  that  from  the  standpoinHf  admfnis^^ 
and  finance  we  can  end  this  overlap  only  in  one  of  twS  ways  We^an  aboM« h 

fo1  tihee  &TL^^^ 


Authority  of  its   isolation  hospital*^  its  phthisis 

Shritn  tm8  ?!^  ?eiaith  Vi8it<>r^.an<i  reducingUUie  flekal  OmcS  of 
ilealth  to  something  between  an  engineer  and  a  sanitary  inspector  It 
would  mean  repealing  the  recent  statutes  entrusting  the  Loca l  Ed 'ucnt-:0-i 
Authority  with  duties  with  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  children^ 
and  it  wouid  involve  relegating  the  children  found  hnn^  «♦  J^f^i  V5r?^?  * 


_  mean  either  repealing  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  or^cfi 
making  all  the  pensioners  draw  their  pensions,  as  paupers/from  the  ^oor-La*v 
^b^prtcticab.ef  be  Wr°ne'  bUt  thi3  Way  °f  endin*  the  owrla^does  nSfwem 
The  only  other  line  of  policy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  which  we  can  nut  i 
stop  to  the  present  duplication  of  services  and  overlapping  of  work  is~seeinS 
that  we  cannot  abolish  the  new  authorities-to  abolish  the  old  one  wh'ch 
they  have  already  so  far  superseded.  This  is  the  policy  of  "  Breaking 7u£" 
^?Cn^^0l,a/:^W,  ^  the  remnant  of  eacn  class,  which  is  Til  that 

is  now  left  to  it,,  to  the  public  authority  already  dealing  with  that  class  as 
?*«w£o1^  +and-wnat  is  of  supreme  importance-dealing  with  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  preventing  the  very  occurrence  of  destitution  or  neelect  Thl 
children  would  thus  go  to  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  sick  and  infirm 
ttncli?^l?g+lhe-*mf^nt8  and*  ft*  ^  c<*<*in£  institutional  care)  to  the  Local 
Health  Authority,  tne  mentally  defective  of  all  kinds  and  grades  to  the  Loca 
Lunacy  Authority,  and  the  aged  who  are  able  to  live  decently  on  their 
pensions  to  the  Local  Pension  Authority.  *     u  Lneir 

THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

In  the  County  Boroughs  and  (subject  to  some  not  impossible  adjustments) 
also  in  Counties  these  four  authorities  are  already  concentrated  in  the 
^iilywelKCte,lToPwu  °5  ?ou^ty  5°nnoU.  The  able-bodied  unemployed  would 
similarly  be  transferred  to  the  Unemployment  Authority,  only  in  that  case 
it  has  become  plain  that  no  local  authority  can  possibly  deal  with  the 
problem}  and  the  Authority  for  Unemployment  will  have  to  be  a  national 
authority,  such  as  we  already  see  the  foundation  of  in  the  National  Labour 
Exchange.  It  is  now  for  the  country  to  decide,  and  for  Parliament  and  the 
Cabinet  to  act.  on  one  or  other  plan  of  etopping  the  overlap. 

BEATRICE  WEBB. 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 


Dissatisfaction  with  methods  of  ad- 
ministration under  the  Poor  Law  was 
sharpened  and  focussed  last  year  bv 
the  publication  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  working  of  that  Law  and 
the  means  adopted  for  meeting  distress 
arising  from  unemployment.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  falls  into 
two  parts,  one  embodying  the  views  of 
the  Majority,  and  the  other  those  of  the 
Minority  of  tour  members.  The  Majority 
consisted  of  Lord  George  Hamilton 
(Chairman),  Dr.  Kelly.  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Ross,  appointed  to  succeed 
the  O'Connor  Don.  who  died  while  the 
Commission  was  still  sitting;  Sir  EL  A. 
Robinson,  of  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  Sir  Samuel  Provis,  of  the 
English  Local  Government  Board;  Mr. 
F.  H.  Bentham,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians;  Dr. 
A,  H.  Downes,  Senior  Medical  Inspector 
of  Poor  Law  Institutions  under  the 
Local  Government  Board;  the  Rev.  T. 
Gage  Gardiner;  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Secre- 
tary of  the  C.  O.  S.;  Mr.  J.  Patten 
Macdougall.  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Scottish  Local  Government  Board;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hancock  Nunnj  the  Rev.  L.  R. 
Phelps;  Professor  William  Smart;  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  with 
dissents  or  special  memoranda  by  Mr. 
T.  Hancock  Nunn,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  Dr.  Downes.  and  Miss  Hill. 
The  Minority  consisted  of  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield  (now 
Dean  of  Norwich),  Mr.  Francis  Chand- 
ler, Mr.  George  Lanabury,  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  resign  his  work 
on  the  Commission  before  the  Reports 
were  issued.  While  these  differ  very 
widely  in  regard  to  principles  adopted 
and  methods  of  reform  recommended 
there  are  important  points  of  agree- 
ment which  it  will  be  useful  to  indicate 
here. 

In  their  destructive  criticism  of  the 
existing  Poor-Law  system  Majority 
and  Minority  are  in  almost  complete 
agreement.  All  the  Commissioners 
report  that  the  present  Poor  Law 
and  its  administration  is  so  entirely 
unsatisfactory  that  it  must  be  com- 
pletely swept  away;  all  agree  that  the 
Beards  of  Guardians  and  the  Union 
areas  must  be  abolished:  all  agree  that 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  is  per- 
nicious and  demoralising,  and  must  be 
entirely  done  away  with;  all  sicrn, 
without  disgent,  an  emphatic  repudia- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  principles  of 
1834  " ;  all  recommend  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment should,  by  means  of  more  efficient 
inspection,  a  more  scientific  system  of 
Grants  in  Aid,  and  more  competent 
direction,  give  to  the  Local  Authorities 
greater  guidance  and  control. 

When  they  come  to  constructive  pro- 
posals, the  Commissioners  cease  to  be 
unanimous.  Both  Majority  (with  two 
dissents)  and  Minority  agree  that  the 
unit  of  area  must  be  that  of  the  County 


and  County  Borough,  and  that  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Council 
must  raise  the  rates  and  pay  the  bill. 
It  is  true  also  that  all  the  Commission- 
ers agree  that  Outdoor  Relief  oueht 
not  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  abolished, 
even  for  able-bodied  men;  all  agree 
that  the  healthy  aged  should  have 
adequate  pensions,  and  that  where 
widowed  mothers  are  of  good  character 
and  competent,  their  children  should, 
so  to  speak,  be  "  boarded  out "  with 
them  on  allowances  adequate  for  their 
complete  maintenance;  all  agree  that 
no  children  should  ever  be  admitted 
into  any  workhouse  or  "mixed"  insti- 
tution; all  recommend  that  vagrants 
should  be  more  adequately  dealt  with 
than  at  present. 

But  apart  from  these  generalities  the 
Majority  and  Minority  differ  funda- 
mentally both  as  to  the  principles  to 
be  adopted  and  as  to  the  authorities  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  Majority 
want  to  retain  the  main  conception  of 
the  Poor  Law;  to  relieve  no  one  who  is 
not  destitute  (as  at  present),  and  no 
one  except  when  he  is  destitute;  they 
wish  to  set  up  a  new  and  non-elective- 
authority  to  administer  this  Poor  Law, 
which  is,  like  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
to  deal  with  all  sections  (the  infants, 
the  children,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
able-bodied  unemplayed).  The  Minority 
want  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law  alto- 
gether, and  to  transfer  all  publio  pro- 
vision for  the  separate  sections  to  the 
directly-elected  local  authorities  al- 
ready dealing  with  those  sections  of 
the  population,  the  children  of  school 
age  to  the  Local  Education  Authority 
the  infants,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm 
aged  to  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
the  mentally  defective  to  the  Local 
Lunacy  Authority,  the  healthy  aged  to 
the  Local  Pension  Authority,  and  the 
able-bodied  unemployed  either  to  the 
Local  Unemployment  Authority,  or 
preferably  to  a  new  National  Authority 
for  unemployment.  The  Majority 
aim  at  preventing  pauperism  by 
waiting  until  persons  apply  for 
relief,  and  then  dealing  wisely  with 
those  who  apply  when  they  have  be- 
come destitute.  The  Minority  aim  at. 
preventing  destitution  by  "  searching 
out "  the  cases,  and  then  arresting,  at 
the  incipient  stage,  before  destitution 
has  set  in,  the  particular  cause  which 
will,  if  not  arrested  at  the  outset, 
reduce  the  whole  family  to  destitution. 
The  Majority  set  up,  alongside  their 
proposed  new  Poor  Law  Authority,  a 
Voluntary  Aid  Committee,  to  which 
certain  classes  of  applicants  are  to  be 
requirea  to  apply,  and  which  is  to  help 
such  cases  as  it  may  think  deserving. 
The  Minority  propose  that  voluntary 
workers  and  voluntary  institutions 
should  be  extensively  made  use  of,  but 
that  they  should  be  available  for  all 
cases,  and  that  they  should  always  be 
connected  with,  and  should  always  act 
in  conjunction  with,  one   or  other  ot 
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the  Local  Authorities  concerned,  the 
responsibility  of  which  for  all  cases 
must  not  be  impaired,  The  Majority 
rely,  for  the  prevention  of  overlapping, 
on  the  action  of  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Council.  The  Minority  insist  on  a 
Common  Register  of  all  forms  of 
assistance  being  kept  by  the  County  or 
County  Borough  Council,  under  a 
special  officer,  the  Registrar  of  Public 
Assistance.  The  Majority  propose,  for 
the  unemployed :— An  entirely  volun- 
tary resort  to  Labour  Exchanges;  a 
hope  that  some  plan  of  subsidised  Trade 
Union   Insurance  may  be  discovered; 


Detention  Colonies  "  and  the  under* 
taking,  by  Local  Authorities,  of  special 
works  of  public  utility"  in  seasons 
of  distress.  The  Minority  put  forward 
a  complete  plan  for  preventing  all  but 
sporadic  cases  of  unemployment,  by 
regularising  the  aggregate  national 
demand,  "  dovetailing "  seasonal 
trades,  and  "  decasualising "  casual 
labour  by  a  definite  policy  of  organis- 
ing the  labour  market  through  a  com- 
pulsory Labour  Exchange,  with  main- 
tenance under  training  for  the  sporadic 
cases,  the  whole  administered  by  ft 
National  Authority. 

THE  NEW  AUTHORITIES, 

The  Majority  recommend  that  a  new  Poor  Law  The  .Minority  recommend  that  there  should  U 

A  uthonty  should  be  set  up.  no  Poor  Law  Authority. 

^  ThS  uuW  aIocH  auth(Jrity  shall  be  knowD  as  The  Minority  recommend  that  there  should  bo 

the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  its  area  being  no  Poor  Law  Authority,  (1)  but  that  the  proDerty 

that  of  the  County  or  County  Borough.    It  and  liabilities,  powers  and  duties  of  the  B8arda 

•shall  be  a  Statutory  Committee  of  the  County  of  Guardians  should  be  transferred  to  the  County 

°/"  f  T^nty  Borough  Council,  and  thus  con-  or  County  Borough  Councils  "  strengthened  in 

4tivUtcd .—  numbers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their 

(I.)  One  half  the  members  appointed  by  enlarged  duties." 

the  Council,   from   within  or   without  2.  That   all   provision   for   the  Non-Able- 

/ti  VeSv,P0T?'    u  ,*    ,           ,  .  ,  .     ,  Bodied  should  be  wholly  separated  from  that 

(II.)  The  other  half,  also  appointed  by  the  of  the  Abie-Bodied. 

Council,  but  from  without  their  number,  3.  That  the  services  at  present  administered 

to  consist  of  persons  experienced  in  such  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  other  than  those 

n£°\  w««       ii                    a  connected  with  vagrants  or  the  Able-Bodied  should 

( Women  to  be  eligible  under  both  be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 

neads-  County  or  County  Borough  Councils,  as  follows:— 

(I.)  Children  of  school  age  to  the  Education 


Committee ; 

(II.)  Sick  and  permanently  incapacitated 
infants  under  school  age,  and  aged 
needing  institutional  care,  to  the  Health 
Committee  ; 

(III.)  All  mentally  defective  to  the  Asylums 
Committee. 

(IV.)  Aged  to  whom  pensions  are  awarded 
to  the  Pensions  Committee 


Ditties  and  Powers. 

(I.)  To  set  up  and  supervise  Public  Assist- 
ance Committees  for  smaller  areas,  to 
correspond  eventually  with  the  urban 
and  rural  districts  within  the  County 
and  with  existing  divisions  of  the  County 
Borough ; 

(II.)  To  organise,  provide,  and  maintain 

the  Public  Assistance  Institutions ; 
(III.)  To  demand  the  necessary  funds  from 

the  County  or  County  Borough  Council  ; 
(IV.)  To  appoint  officers  to  the  Public 

Assistance  Committees. 

LONDON. 

Jl\  A°nd°£  *??  Puyic  Assistance  Authority  The  authority  would  be  the  London  County 
would  be  a  Statutory  Committee  of  the  London  Council  itself,  acting  through  its  several  com 
County  Council  ot  about  60  members  appointed  mittees-the  whole  public  provision  for  children 
•as  louows  :—  of  school  age  falling  to  its  Education  Committee 

(I.   One  half  nominated  by  the  Council  that  for  all  grades  of  the  mentally  defective  to 
from  their  own  number  or  outside.        its  Asylums  Committee,  and  that  for  all  pen- 
(II.)  One  quarter  appointed  by  the  Council  sionable  aged  to  its  Pensions  Committee  With 
from  persons  outside— persons  of  skill  regard  to  the  infants,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm 

rTraAdnXpenenCe;  •  u      «     aged,  it  is  recommended  that^he  domiXry 

(III.)  One    quarter    nominated    by    the  treatment  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Local  Government  Board.  Counts  th*  ma™™™w  *t  «n  t^Jiz^ilTZ 


Local  Government  Board. 
The  Public  Assistance  Committees 
^Constitution  : 


Councils,  the  management  of  all  the  institutions 
being  undertaken  by  the  Lond<!fri  County  Council 
acting  through  its  Health  Committee, 
i  he  Public  Assistance  Committees  are  to  be      The  redistribution  of  duties  suggested  above 
appointed  by  the  Public  Assistance  Authority,   would  involve  the  disappearance  of  the  Poor 
an-  must  include  a  certain  proportion  of:—      Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
U)  Persons  nominated  by  Urban  or  Rural   the  various  branches  being  under  the  super- 
C°       S'   an?  ,    u     *u     „  ,  vi3ion  of  tbe  respective  departments  of  the 

(2)  Persons  nominated  by  the  Voluntary  National  Government  concerned  with  their 
7w  ?Sw  ffV  .      . «  i  _  ,     subjects  (children  under  the  Board  of  Education, 

One-third  of  the  members  thus  nominated  to  mentally  defective  under  the  Lunacy  Com- 
nf;™  ?}iss*°De"»  the  sick>  &G'<  un<*er  a  new  Public 

/i  Si"    :    ii        -v  i         m        tl         Health  Department— or  the  Local  Government 

(1)  To  enquire  into  applications  for  assistance  Board).  uuvcmuiwit 
ami  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  treatment, 

institutional  or  domiciliary ; 

(2)  To  submit  half-yearly  estimates  of  ex- 
penditure to  the  Public  Assistance  Authority ; 
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(3)  To  revise  periodically  cases  under 
assistance ; 

(4)  To  recover  the  cost  of  assistance  from 
these  able  to  pay  ; 

(5)  To  co-operate  with  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Committees  which  should  be  formed  in  various 
areas. 

The  Majority  recommend  that  the  division 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  has  dealt 
with  the  "  Relief  of  the  Poor  "  should  in  future  be 
knownasthe  "Public  Assistance  Division" ;  that 
the  Central  Authority  should  assume  a  more 
direct  position  of  guidance  and  initiative  in 
regard  to  the  Local  Authorities,  and  that  the 
status  of  the  Department  should  be  raised. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF, 


Home  Assistance. 

The  Majority  find  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  outdoor  relief  exhibits  a  total  want  of 
principle  and  of  uniformity.  They  do  not 
recommend  its  abolition,  but  they  hope  the 
need  of  it  will  diminish,  and  they  hope  to  see 
developed  in  its  stead  for  deserving  cases  a 
great  system  of  voluntary  assistance  (see 
*'  Voluntary  Aid "  below).  To  this  end  they 
recommend  systematic  co-operation  between  the 
Puf/lic  Assistance  Authorities  and  recoinised 
Voluntary  Aid  Committees,  and  the  utilisation 
of  voluntary  agencies  for  the  personal  care  of 
individual  cases.  Further  recommendations 
are  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  There  should  be  one  uniform  order 
governing  out-relief,  or,  as  they  prefer  to 
call  it,  Home  Assistance; 
(II.)  That  such  assistance  should  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  need  of  the  recipient, 
and  that  widows  should  have  special 
and  individual  attention ; 
(III.)  That    persons    assisted    should  be 
subject  to  supervision,  and  that  it  should 
be  a  condition  that  the  recipients  are 
living  respectable  lives  in  decent  homes; 
(IV.)  The  case-paper   system   should  be 
adopted. 


Home  Aliment. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Minority  the  abolition  of 
outdoor  relief  is  wholly  impracticable.  There 
will  always  be  a  large  number  of  persons  to 
whom  public  assistance  must  be  given,  and 
who,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
children,  with  most  advantage  to  the  community, 
live  at  home.  Voluntary  charity  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  deal  with  such  cases.  In  many  cases 
it  either  does  not  exist  at  all  or  not  at  alhin  a 
measure  equal  to  the  need,  and  when  it  does  it 
is  apt  to  have  all  the  disastrous  characteristics  oi 
a  laxly-administered  Poor  Law.  But  the  Minority 
are  even  more  emphatic  than  the  Majority  in  con- 
demning the  present  methods  of  outdoor  relief. 
No  attempt,  they  say,  is  made  to  ascertain  how  the 
household  is  being  maintained  upon  outdoor  relief. 
The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  £4,000,000 
spent  upon  it  annually  is  a  subsidy  to  insanity,  to 
disorderly,  and  even  to  vicious,  habits  of  life. 

Out  relief,  or  as  the  Minority  suggest  it  should 
be  called,  Home  Aliment,  would,  under  the* 
scheme  put  forward  by  them,  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  respective  Committees  of  the  County 
or  County  Borough  Council,  as  indicated  above.. 
The  needs  of  the  child  or  sick  or  mentally- 
defective  members  of  a  family  would,  as  at 
present  In  non-pauper  families,  be  dealt  with, 
by  the  different  authorities  specially  concerned 
with  those  needs. 

But  it  is  Very  important  that  (unlike  the 
present  system)  overlapping  should  be  prevented, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  family  as  a  whole 
should  be  considered.  They  therefore  recom- 
mend that  grants  of  home  aliment  proposed  by 
the  various  Committees  should  be  all  sent  to. 
be  entered  in  a  Common  Register  by  the 
Registrar  of  Publio  Assistance,  an  officer 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  .Should  tho- 
Registrar  find  the  case  contravening  any  of  the< 
Statutory  Rules  or  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
Council,  the  Committee  concerned  might  still 
grant  institutional  treatment,  and  would  have^ 
the  right  to  bring  the  case  specially  up  for 
consideration. 


The  Majority  recommend  that  destitute 
children  should  continue  to  be  paupers,  but 

(1)  Children  should  on  no  account  be  maintained 
in  the  workhouse; 

(2)  Boarding-out  should  be  extended  as  far 
as  possible; 

(3)  The  supervision  of  children  boarded  out  with- 
in the  Union  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent women  officers  of  the  P.  A.  Committees; 

(4)  The  Public  Assistance  Authorities  should 
make  a  more  genera]  exercise  of  their  powers  of 
adopting  the  children  of  vicious  parents,  such 
children  to  be  supervised  up  to  the  age  of  21 ; 


CHILDREN. 


The  Minority  think  that  all  children  should 
cease  to  be  paupers.    They  recommend  : — 

(1)  The  whole  of  the  public  provision  for 
destitute  children  of  school  age  not  sick  or 
mentally  defective  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority; 

(2)  The  best  way  to  provide  for  a  destitute, 
child  is  to  "  board  it  out  with  its  own  mother," 
whenever  she  is  found  fit  to  have  charge  of  it. 
Any  allowanco  made  should  be  adequate  for 
its  full  maintenance ; 

(3)  For  children  without  parents  or  of  un- 
worthy parents  the  Education  Authority  has. 
ready   to  hand,   in  its   Attendance  Officers, 
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(5)  Children  of  widows  on  leaving  school 
should  be  given  a  fair  start; 

(6)  Mothers  in  receipt  of  relief  who  have 
children  below  the  school  age  should  not  be 
■allowed  to  go  out  to  work.  Special  provision 
fco  be  made  for  the  children  of  widowers; 

(7)  Children  of  unworthy  parents  aaay  i)d 
emigrated,  adequate  inspection  to  be  assured  sij 

(8)  Destitute  children  should  be  educated  by 
4 he  Public  Assistance  Authorities.  Teachers  in 
Poor  Law  schools  should  be  the  same  status  as 
those  in  public  elementary  schools  and  be  able 
to  pass  from  ?n:;  class  of  schools  to  the  other. 


School  Curses,  Care  Committees,  and  in  Its 
residential  schools,  machinery  which  places  it 
at  in  advantage  as  compared  with  the  Poor 
Law  Authority  even  ander  the  oest  condition  j 
(4)  The  Education  Authority  should  take  ove? 
all  institutions  for  children  aow  maintained  by 
the  Guardians. 


THE  AGED. 


Both  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
condemn  the  association  of  respectable 
and  disreputable  in  institutions  with- 
out classification.  Respectable  old 
people,  say  the  Majority,  feel  thj,t  the 
authority,  in  forcing:  upon  them  the- 
company  of  the  depraved,  "  has  stained 
and  tarnished  their  most  valued 
treasure."  The  Majority  desire  'hat 
the  aged  should  still  be  relieved  by  the 
Poor  Law,  but  (1)  That  the  aged,  eo 
far  as  they  are  provided  for  in  institu- 
tions at  all,  should  have  special  Poor 
Law  institutions  set  aside  for  them; 
(2)  that  deserving  old  people  who  are 

The  Majority  propose  that : — 

(1)  The  Public  Assistance  Authority  should 
have  at  its  disposal  all  the  Poor  Law  institutions, 
within  a  county.  This  would  enable  them  to 
classify  the  necessitous  poor  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  degrading  promiscuity ; 

(2)  They  recommend  the  system  of  small 
homes  for  respectable  aged  persons  established 
by  some  Boards  of  Guardians ; 

(3)  The  officers  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Committee  should  periodically  visit  aged 
persons  in  receipt  of  Home  Assistance.  They 
recommend  that  greater  care  should  be  taken  to 
•ensure  the  adequacy  of  such  assistance. 

THE 

The  Majority  retain  the  sick  in  the  Poor  Law. 

(1)  The  Public  Assistance  Authority  should 
appoint  from  among  their  number  a  committee, 
to  be  called  the  County  or  County  Borough 
Medical  Assistance  Committee,  to  which  should 
be  added  representatives  of  the  Health  Commit- 
tee of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council 
and  of  the  local  branches  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  The  committee  should  have  power 
to  co-opt  representatives  of  local  hospitals,  &c. 

(2)  When  necessary  Local  Medical  Assistance 
Committees  should  be  appointed. 

(3)  A  general  system  of  provident  dispensaries 
should  be  established,  with  voluntary  outdoor 
medical  organisations  as  an  integral  part. 
Working  people  below  a  certain  wage  limit 
should  be  induced  to  become  members.  The 
subscription  should  be  low,  and  members  should 
be  entitled  . — 

(a)  To  choose  their  own  doctor  from  the 

dispensary  list ; 
(6)  To  receive  treatment  in  an  institution 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  dispensary 

doctor. 

(4)  No  disfranchisement  should  attach  to  any 
form  of  medical  aid. 

(5)  The  work  of  the  Local  Health  Authority 
should  continue  on  its  own  lines,  but  with 
reciprocal  communication  as  to  cases. 


I  not  helpless  and  friendless  should  hav^ 
!  adequate  outdoor  Telief  provided  foi 
|  them  in  their  own  homes;  (3)  thai  tho 
i  Poor  Law  authority  mould  have  power 
oompulsorily   to    remove    helpless  old 
people  to  its  institutions.  The  Minority 
object  to  the  aged  being  in  the  Poor 
Law  at  all,  and  recommends  that  the$ 
should  be  dealt  with,  not  as  paupers 
at   all,   but   either    aa    recipients  of 
pensions    from    the    Local  Pension? 
Authority,  or  as  infirm  persons  needing 
institutional  care  by  the  Local  Hdalth 
;  Authority. 

The  Minority  propose  that : — 

(1)  A  system  of  Local  Pensions  be  created. 
These  should  be  granted  out  of  the  rate3  to 
persons  "  of  decent  life  "  not  less  than  60  years 
of  age,  and  not  eligible  for  National  Pensions 
under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1908.  They 
should  be  administered  not  by  any  Poor  Law 
Authority  but  by  the  Pensions  Committee; 

(2)  Responsibility  for  the  helpless  aged, 
including  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  live 
decently  on  {.heir  pensions,  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Public  Health  Authority,  who  should 
make  suitable  provision,  either  domiciliary  or 
institutional. 

SICK. 

The  Minority  think  that  the  sick  should  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  any  Poor  Law. 

(1)  There  should  be  established  one  united 
Medical  Service  in  which  the  medical  services  of 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  Public  Health  Authorities 
would  be  merged. 

(2)  In  such  a  unified  service  existing  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  Hospital  Superintendents, 
School  and  WTorkhouse  Doctors,  and  other  such 
officers  would  all  find  appropriate  spheres. 

(3)  That  the  practice  of  the  service  must  be 
based  upon  the  Public  Health  rather  than  upon 
the  Poor  Law  principle.  Cases  must  be 
"  searched  out "  in  order  that  treatment  may 
be  applied  at  the  incipient  stage,  before  destitu- 
tion has  set  in.  The  work  should  be  preventive 
as  well  as  curative.  The  needs  of  the  patient 
should  be  the  first  consideration,  but  payment 
could  be  recovered  from  those  able  to  afford  it. 

(4)  Home  treatment  should  be  withheld  (a) 
where  proper  treatment  there  is  impracticable, 
(b)  when  the  patient  malingers  or  refuses  to 
conform  to  the  prescribed  regimen,  (c)  when  the 
patient  is  a  source  of  danger  to  others.  There 
should  be,  in  extreme  cases,  powers  of  compulsory 
removal  to  an  institution  (as  at  present). 

(5)  Provident  medical  insurance  and  voluntary 
charity  offer  no  possible  alternative  to  the  pro- 
vision for  the  sick  made  by  the  local  Health 
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Authority.  Increasing  U36  should  be  made  by 
the  Public  Authority  of  the  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, but  these  can  never  provide  for  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  need. 


VOLUNTARY  AID. 


The  Majority  would  establish  by  statute  an 
organisation,  which  would  include  existing 
voluntary  and  charitable  agencies,  to  be  set  up 
alongside  every  Public  Assistance  Authority 
as  a  co-ordinate  body.    They  would  provide  : — 

(1)  That  in  every  County  or  County  Borough 
there  should  be  formed  a  Voluntary  Aid  Council, 
consisting  of  (a)  trustees  of  endowed,  charities, 

(b)  members  of  registered  voluntary  charities, 

(c)  members  of  the  Pub'h  Assistance  Authority, 
and  (d)  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  Trade 
Unions,  Clergy  and  Ministers,  &c. ; 

(2)  The  duties  of  such  Councils  would  be 
supervisory  rather  than  executive  ;  they  would, 
however,  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
funds  and  promote*3uch  institutions  and  associa- 
tions needed  by  the  County ; 

(3)  Voluntary  Aid  Committees  appointed  by 
s  \ch  Councils  would  (1)  Consider  certain  classes 
of  cases  which  would  be  required  to  apply  to 
them  instead  of  to  the  Public  Assistance  Autho- 
rity ;  (2)  deal  at  their  discretion  with  all  such 
persons  in  their  own  areas  whose  cases  might 
be  deemed  suitable  for  treatment  by  the  Volun- 
tary Aid  Committee,  and  cases  specially  referred 
to  them  by  the  Public  Assistance  Committee; 

(4)  That  the  functions  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission should  be  extended,  and  that  as  the 
"  Charities  Commission  "  it  should  be  attached 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


The  Minority  urge  that  (1)  the  utmost  use  should 
be  made  under  proper  conditions  of  voluntary 
agencies  and  of  the  personal  service  of  men  and 
women  of  good  will. 

(2)  Visitation  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
however,  must  be  organised  in  association  with 
a  special  branch  of  the  public  administration, 
such  as  Health  Visiting,  Children's  Care  Com- 
mittees, <fec. 

(3)  No  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
distribution  of  money,  food,  or  clothing  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  by  private  persons  or  chari- 
table societies. 

(4)  Voluntary  effort  should  find  its  scope 
(1)  in  the  foundation  and  the  management  of 
institutions  to  which  special  types  of  cases 
should  be  entrusted  by  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Authorities;  (2)  in  the  domiciliary 
work  referred  to  above,  for  which  thousands 
of  persons  will  be  required,  and  are,  indeed, 
already  being  enlisted  (7,000  volunteers  at  work 
under  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council ;  more  Health  Visitors  already  in 
Great  Britain  than  there  are  Relieving  Officers), 


INVALIDITY. 


The  Majority  recommend  a  system  of  "  In- 
validity Insurance,"  as  follows  : — 

1)  The  fund  might  be  supported  partly  by 
j  Lions  from  employers  and  employes, 
an  i  partly  by  a  subsidy  from  the  State; 

( 2)  A  man  aged  21  in  good  health  and  employed 
in  i  healthy  occupation  could  ensure  the  receipt 
pi  10s.  6d.  a  week  during  the  first  2o  weeks  of 
Hill  53,  and  73.  Gd.  a  week  during  the  remainder 
of  illness  up  to  the  age  of  65  by  payment  of  a 
premium  of  a  fraction  less  than  fourpence  a  week. 


The  Minority  object  to  any  scheme  of  State 
Insurance  against  sickness  and  invalidity. 
They  regard  it  as  a  function  of  the  Local  Health 
Authority,  and  they  say : — 

"  We  cannot  recommend  that  the  State 
should  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  by  any 
scheme  of  compulsory  insurance." 


THE   ABLE-BODIED   AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Both  sections  of  the  Commission 
agree  that  for  the  assistance  of  un- 
employment (1)  a  scheme  of  Labour 
Exchanges  should  be  established 
throughout  the  country  by  a  Govern- 
ment Department;  (2)  for  the  training 
of  one  class  of  men  Farm  Colonies 
should  be  established  by  the  National 

(1)  The  Majority  look  on  Labour  Exchanges 
merely  as  a  means  of  getting  men  into  situations. 
Labour  Exchanges  should  be  linked  up,  and  the 
use  of  them  by  employers  and  employed  officially 
encouraged,  but  there  should  be  no  compulsion. 
Local  Authorities  and  Government  Departments 
should  make  systematic  use  of  them. 

(2)  There  should  be  at  every  publif  elementary 
school  an  Intelligence  bureau  which  would 
advise  parents,  and  would  be  in  touch  with 
the  Labour  Exchange. 

(3)  The  remedy  or  casual  labour  lies  in  a 
measure  In  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
Decasualisation  will  be  likely  to  result  in  a  certain 
number  of  persons  at  present  under-employed 
being  thrown  out  altogether.    The  Board  of 


Government;  (3)  men  convicted  of  mis- 
conduct should  be  committed  to  Deten- 
tion Colonies,  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Government.  They  also  recommend  that 
the  school  age  should  be  raised,  and 
that  more  technical  education  should 
be  provided. 

(1)  The  Minority  desire  the  Labour  Exchanges 
to  be  deliberately  used  to  create  a  better  organisa- 
tion of  the  Labour  Market. 

(2)  The  duty  of  organising  the  National 
Labour  Market  should  be  placed  upon  a  Minister 
of  Labour,  whose  department  should  include  : — 

(a)  The  National  Labour  Exchange; 

(b)  The  Trade  Insurance  Division  ; 

(c)  The  Maintenance  and  Training  Division  ; 

(d)  The  Industrial  Regulation  Division ; 

(e)  The  Emigration  Division ; 
(/)  The  Statistical  Division. 

(3)  The  National  Labour  Exchange  to  organise 
the  distribution  of  Labour  on  a  definite  policy, 
and  to  dovetail  casual  and  seasonal  employment 
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Trade  should  send  to  the  large  ports  and  indus- 
trial centres  officers  to  confer  with  masters 
and  workmen  on  the  subject. 

(4)  Insurance  against  Unemployment.— 
This  can  best  be  promoted  by  utilising  the 
agency  of  existing  trade  organisations,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  found. 

(5)  Education. — 

(a)  Boys^should  be  kept  at  school  till  15. 
(5)  Boys  leaving  school  to  learn  a  trade 
may  be  exempted. 

(c)  School  supervision  till  16.  Boys  not 
properly  employed  to  go  back  to  school. 

(d)  There  should  be  increased  facilities 
for  technical  training  after  school  age. 
Physical  drill  should  be  prolonged. 
Some  of  the  Commissioners  recommend 
a  universal  short  period  of  military 
training. 

(6)  Relief  Works. — As  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient special  financial  facilities  might  be 
granted  to  local  authorities  for  the  prosecution 
of  public  works  of  utility,  to  be  carried  out 
under  ordinary  economic  conditions. 
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so  as  to  secure  practical  continuity  of  work  for 
all  persons  employed  at  all. 

(4)  Decasualisation  would  have  the  effect  of 
revealing  the  surplus  of  unskilled  labourers  at 
the  ports.  Steps  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
ensure  their  absorption  or  to  provide  for  their 
maintenance. 

(5)  For  this  purpose  the  following  reforms 
are  recommended,  as  they  would  add  to  the 
number  of  men  in  employment  a  large  proportion 
of  the  surplus  thus  revealed : — 

(a)  No  employer  should  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy children  below  the  age  of  15  at 
all,  and  no  young  persons  under  18  for 
more  than  30  hours  per  week,  such  young 
persons  receiving  physical  and  technical 
training  for  the  rest  of  their  time; 

(6)  The  hours  of  all  railway  and  tramway 
men  should  be  reduced  to  60,  if  not  to 
48,  weekly; 

(o)  Mothers  with  young  children  in  receipt 
of  public  assistance  should  invariably 
be  given  enough  for  the  full  maintenance 
of  the  family,  and  then  on  condition 
that  she  should  not  seek  industrial 
employment  but  devote  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  children  thus  "  boarded  out " 
with  her. 

(6)  In  order  to  regularise  the  national  aggre- 
gate demand  year  by  year  the  Government  should 
arrange  about  3  per  cent,  of  its  present  normal 
works  and  orders  on  a  ten  years'  programme, 
to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000  a  year,  to  be  cariied 
out  not  as  at  present,  year  by  year  in  even 
amounts,  but  exclusively  in  the  lean  years  of 
the  trade  cycle.  No  attempt  to  be  made  to 
employ  the  unemployed,  bat  the  work  to  be 
done,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  in  the  ordinary 
course  at  standard  rates. 

(7)  The  Government  should  grant  to  Trade 
Unions  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  half  the 
amount  paid  during  the  preceding  year  in  out-of- 
work  benefit.  This  would  enable  those  Unions 
who  are  at  present  unable  to  undertake  such 
benefit  to  do  so,  and  thus  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  proportion  of  men. 

(8)  The  sporadic  cases  of  unemployment 
which  will  at  all  times  occur,  even  when  unem- 
ployment and  under-employment  as  a  social 
disease  is  abolished,  should  be  maintained 
without  disfranchisement  on  condition  that  they 
submit  themselves  to  such  physical  and 
moral  training  as  they  may  prove  to  requhe 
with  a  view  to  their  return  to  ordinary  employ- 
ment in  a  fit  state,  as  soon  as  situations  can  be 
found  for  them  by  the  National  Labour  Ex- 
change. Their  families  in  the  meantime  would 
be  provided  with  adequate  Home  Aliment. 

(9)  Detention  Colonies  should  be  established 
for  men  convicted  of  refusal  to  work,  vagrancy 
or  begging,  neglect  to  maintain  their  family  or 
to  apply  for  public  assistance  when  needed. 

Return  showing,  for  each  Poor-Law  Union 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  Total  Num- 
ber of  Persons  relieved  by  Guardians  in 
the  Year  ending  Sept.,  1907.  (Wyman) 
lOd. 
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STATISTICS    OF  PAUPERISM. 


Roughly  speaking,  one  in  every  fifty 
of  the  population  cf  the  United  King- 
dom is  permanently  chargeable  on  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities,  and  about  one 
in  every  twenty  has  recourse  to  the 
Guardians  during  the  year  in  one  way 
or  another.  In  Scotland  the  rate  is 
only  about  1   in  32.    Of   the  persons 


relieved  in  one  year  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 30*4  per  cent,  were  men,  36  5  per 
cent,  were  women,  and  33*1  per  cent, 
children.  The  total  two  millions  cdd 
of  the  distressed  persons  who  are  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  made  up  as  follows: — 


Classes. 


(1)  Permanent   paupers,   i.e.,  persons 

chargeable  for  periods  amounting  in 
the  year  to  six  months  or  over. 

(2)  Occasional  or  temporary  paupers, 
i.e.,  persons  chargeable  for  any 
period  amounting  to  less  than  six 
months. 

Comprising : — 
(a)  Persons  chargeable  on  one 

occasion  only. 
(6)  Persons  chargeable  twice  or 

oftener  in  a  year. 


Paupers  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Per  cent, 
cf 

England 
and  Wales 
(1906-7). 

Scotland 
(1906-7). 

Ireland 
(19C7-8). 

United 
Kingdom. 

Total 
Pauper- 
ism. 

743,131 

87,249 

87,030 

918,010 

44-2 

966,305 

60,411 

131,590 

1,158,306 

55-8 

760,935 

51,147 

110,246 

922,328 

44.4 

205,370 

9,264 

21,344 

235,978 

11.4 

The  "  ins  and  out,"  therefore,  who 
present  the  most  difficult  of  the  Poor 
Law  problems,  only  form  11*4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  pauperism,  although  they 
number  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  average  number  of  persons  in  re- 
ceipt cf  poor  relief  on  particular  days 
of  the  year  amounts  to  over  a  million 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Average  Daily- 
Number  of 
Persons  in 
ireceipt  of  Poor 
Relief  in 
Statistical 
Year,  1907-8. 

Rate  ppr  1,000 
of  Estimated 
Population 
(11)07). 

England  &  Wales 

898,474 
108,554 
101,181 

25-7 
22-7 
23.1 

Ireland  

United  Kingdom 

1,108,209 

25.1 

Of  the  1,709,436  persons  who  receive 
relief  in  one  year  in  England  and 
Wales,  London  supplied  339,256,  and  the 
extra  Metropolitan  Unions  1,370,180.  In 
considering  the  total,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  number  would  be 
greatly  reduced  if  the  family  were 
taken  as  the  unit.  Nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  total  consisted  of  families 
averaging  between  three  and  four  per- 
sons. If  the  heads  of  families  only 
were  counted,  and  the  persons  who  re- 
ceived help  singly,  the  total  would  be 
from  nearly  11  millions  to  a  little  over 
a  million. 

The  decrease  of  pauperism  in  the 
last  sixty  years  has  been  very  great, 
but  in  considering  the  figures  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  how  many 
people  are  receiving  assistance  from 
the  rates  otherwise  than  through  the 


Guardians.  While  63*3  per  thousand 
of  the  population  were  registered  as 
paupers  in  1849,  the  figure  had  in  1908 
decreased  to  26*6.  In  the  interval  the 
actual  numbers  of  persons  received  in 
institutions  in  England  and  Wales 
under  the  Poor  Law  had  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  number  of  those 
receiving  outdoor  relief  had  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  one-third. 

The  Cost  op  Poor  Relief  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1906-7. 


Per 

Per  £  of 

Total 

head  of 

Rate- 

Expenditure 

popu- 

able 

lation. 

Value. 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

England  &  Wales 

13,957,244 

8  1 

1  4i 

Scotland   

1,422,375 

5  11* 

1  11 

Ireland  (exclusive 

of  insane)   

1,048,465 

4  9£ 

1  H 

£16,428,064 

7  6J 

1  3? 

Annual  Cost  op  an  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Pauper. 


1906-7. 

Cost 
(approx.) 

Cost  per 
brad. 

Cost  of  relief : — 
(i.)  To    paupers  in 
poor    law  in- 
stitutions   

£ 

7,731,000 
3,828,000 

£  s. 
29  5- 
7  1 

(ii.)  To    paupers  in 
receipt  of  out- 
reliel  

Total   

£11,559,000 

£14  7 
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The  cost  of  poor  relief  hag  shown  a 
steady  tendency  to  increase  from  every 
point  of  view  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  cost  of  each  inmate  of  a 
Poor  Law  institution  averaged  £16.  12s. 
in  1856-7;  in  19C6-7,  the  expenditure  had 
risen  to  £29.  5s.  per  head.  The  average 
cost  per  head  of  outdoor  relief,  which 
stood  at  £4.  13s.  in  1856-7.  rose  in  1906-7 
to  £7.  Is.    The  cost  rose  relatively  to 


the  population  at  the  same  time,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  other  public 
authorities,  notably  the  Health  and 
Education  Authorities,  were  spending 
large  sums  on  the  same  section  of  the 
population  in  medical  assistance,  and, 
latterly,  the  provision  of  food  for  chil- 
dren and  infants.  Rateable  value  has, 
however,  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
expenditure. 


1850-59. 

1870-79. 

1880-89. 

1890-99.  !  1900-07. 

1 

Average  cost  of  poor  relief : — 

(i.)  Per  head  of  population  .... 
(ii.)  Per  £  of  rateable  value  .... 

8.  d. 
5  11 
1  6| 

s.  d. 

6  5| 
1  3i 

6.  d. 
6  0| 

i  n 

s.  d.     1     s.  d. 
6    31    !     7  9 
1    2      |      1  4 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
destitution  follows  on  casual  labour. 
The  casual  or  general  labourer 
averages  little  more  than  half  the 
normal  life  of  his  fellows,  and  the 
goal  of  his  labour  is  too  frequently  the 
Workhouse.  The  proportion  of  desti- 
tution furnished  by  different  trades 
was  examined  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, with  the  following  results  j — 

Pauperism  per  1,000  in  Different  Occupa- 
tions. 

General  Labourers   84*9 

Fishing    40.3 

Agriculture   39.7 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade,  &c   24*0 

BuUding    22.0 

Transport   20. 3 

In  view  of  the  scheme  for  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  useful 
to  note  the  component  parts  of  this 
mass  of  pauperism.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  residuum  to  be  dealt  with  after  the 
feeble-minded,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
the  children  have  been  drafted  into 
separate  institutions,  is  14-7  per  cent, 
of  the  totaS  of  pauperism,  and  repre- 
sents 4  per  thousand  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. This  reduces  the  prQblem  of 
the  Workhouse  to  more  reasonable 
proportions. 

Analysis  of  Pauperism,  January  1st,  1908. 


Per  1,000 

Per  cent. 

population. 

of  paupers. 

(a)  Insane  and  idiot 

3-2 

12.1 

{&)  Sane  poor  : — 

(i.)  Aged  and  infirm 

12.7 

47-9 

(ii.)  Adults  ordinarily 

3-5 

12-9 

(iii.)  Children   

6.7 

25-3 

(iv.)  Casual  or  vag- 

0.5 

1.8 

Total  (all  classes) .... 

26*0 

100.0 

A  further  classification  of  the  persons 
who  are  relieved  by  the  public  authority 
shows  a  steady  advance  in  numbers 
from  the  age  of  35  onwards.  Between 
$5  and  45  years  of  age  13  out  of  every 
1,000  persons  have  recourse  to  public 
assistance  in  one  Bhape  or  another; 
between  55  and  65,  43  in  every  thousand 
apply  for  relief.   In  the  next  decade  of 


life  the  number  is  quadrupled,  and  of 
those  who  live  to  be  85  rather  more 
than  one  in  three  became  dependent 
on  the  Guardians  until  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  provided  the  aged  with 
small  independent  resources. 

PAUPERISM  IN  1909. 

The  total  number  of  people  relieved 
by  the  Guardians  in  England  and 
Wales  on  the  1st  of  January,  1909,  was 
959,348.  This  figure,  in  cases  where  the 
head  of  the  family  received  relief, 
includes  the  other  members  of  the 
household,  except  in  the  case  of  insane 
persons  and  casuals.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  3-4  per  cent,  on  the 
figures  of  1908.  Not  far  short  of  a  million 
persons  were  therefore  in  a  state  of 
destitution  on  January  1st,  1909.  Of 
these  114,869  were  insane,  and  15,852 
were  casuals.  The  families  relieved 
included  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children. 

Of  the  300,617  persons,  mostly  under 
sixteen  years  old,  receiving  indoor  re- 
lief, 11,938  were  being  cared  for  in 
institutions  not  provided  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities.  These  were  accommo- 
dated chiefly  in  homes  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  epileptic; 
in  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes; 
in  training  ships  and  other  industrial 
homes  and  schools. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

Although  the  mass  of  pauperism 
showed  an  increase  in  1908,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  amounting  to  6,952.  It 
is  probable  that  this  represents  a 
corresponding  number  of  poor  old 
people  who  had  held  out  against  poor 
relief  to  avoid  pauper  disqualification 
under  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act. 
INCREASE  OF  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERISM. 

Unfortunately  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief 
on  account  of  want  of  work  or  other 
causes  amounted  to  6,374  persons,  an 
increase  of  133  per  cent.;  that  is,  there 
were  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
many  unemployed-outdoor  pensioners  of 
the  Guardians  in  the  New  Year  of  1909 
as  in  the  New  Year  1908.  The  number 
of  insane  persons  and  lunatics  had  also 
increased  by  nearly  2  per  cent.  Casuals 
decreased  by  7  per  cent. 
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THE    CHILDREN  OF   THE  POOR. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  John  E.  Gorst. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  our  modern  society  is  that  children  have  no 
separate  and  independent  rights;  they  are  mere  appendages  of  their  parents, 
partaking  in  all  respects  of  their  social  position.  Any  recognition  of  a  child 
as  having  individual  and  independent  rights,  entitling  it  to  have  its  interests 
considered  and  provided  for  apart  from  its  family,  is  denounced  by  superior 
persons  as  an  undermining  of  parental  responsibility  and  as  leading  directly 
to  that  condition  of  society  which  is  stigmatised  as  M  Socialism." 

Into  this  primitive  theory,  to  which  a  great  number  of  social  reformers 
still  consciously  or  unconsciously  cling,  inroads  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
made  from  various  sides.  Associations  and  authorities,  local  and  national,  are 
now  meddling  in  the  public  care  and  bringing  up  of  children.  They  are  in 
many  places  overlapping;  they  are  often  thwarting  one  another;  and  they 
have  already  produced  a  state  of  chaos,  which  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  organiser  and  reformer. 

So  far  as  regards  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  local  poor  law 
authorities,  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  nation,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  come  under  their  care 
are  dealt  with  on  the  primitive  principle  of  parental  responsibility  solely 
through  their  parents.  These  receive  in  respect  of  the  destitute  children 
dependent  on  them  doles  of  money  and  loaves  of  bread  a.s  out-door  relief;  but 
no  conditions  are  attached  to  the  gift  by  those  who  dispense  it;  no  trouble 
is  taken  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  children  either  before  or  after 
the  relief  is  granted;  it  is  enough  that  their  parents  are  at  the  moment 
destitute.  There  is  no  machinery  for  securing  that  the  relief  ever  reaches 
the  children  at  all,  or  in  any  way  improves  their  physical  condition;  it  is 
in  many  cases  squandered  in  drink  or  debauchery,  and  only  serves  as  one  of 
several  sources  of  supply  by  means  of  which  the  family  is  enabled  to  continue 
a  life  of  degradation  and  misery.  The  children,  whose  rights  are  thus 
ignored  by  their  parents  and  by  society,  cannot  grow  up  sound  and  healthy 
in  either  body  or  mind.  They  are  handicapped  from  birth.  Half-starved  and 
wholly  neglected,  they  year  by  year  deteriorate  more  and  more  in  character 
and  physique,  and  when  grown  up  are  unfit  for  their  duties  as  citizens,  and 
serve  only  to  recruit  the  army  of  degenerates,  unemployables,  and  criminals. 

The  infants  of  the  poor,  for  whose  bringing  into  the  world  the  poor-law 
authorities  provide,  have  their  separate  rights  ignored  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth.  Everything  that  is  done  is  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  mother; 
no  thought  is  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the  helpless  child.  All  the  deterrents 
of  the  Poor  Law  are  made  use  of  to  prevent  the  mother  applying  for  the 
help  of  doctor  or  midwife;  deaths  and  lifelong  injuries  to  babies  in 
parturition  are  the  inevitable  consequence.  As  soon  as  the  mother  is  out  of 
danger  the  public  assistance  is  withdrawn;  the  infant  may  perish  In  its  first 
month  without  exciting  any  public  concern.  In  the  case  of  those  destitute 
babies,  chiefly  illegitimate,  who  are  born  in  public  institutions,  it  is  the 
mother,  not  the  child,  who  is  thought  of.  The  efforts  of  the  benevolent  are 
directed  to  ridding  the  mother  of  her  child,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  get  a  place, 
and  become  "  respectable."  The  child  takes  its  chance  of  life,  which  is 
generally  a  poor  one.  In  Leipsic  and  other  German  cities  all  illegitimate 
children  when  born  become  wards  of  the  municipality.  Their  mothers  are 
under  medical  control,  and  have  to  produce  them  monthly  for  publio 
inspection.  In  Leipsio,  the  mortality  of  illegitimate  infants  is  half  the 
general  infant  death-rate;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  generally  double. 

The  infants  of  the  poor,  until  they  arrive  at  school  age,  are  hidden  away 
in  unwholesome  dwellings,  escape  public  attention,  and  are  trusted  to  parental 
responsibility.  The  records  of  the  Registrar-General  show  an  excessive  and 
preventible  mortality  amongst  this  class.  They  are  the  seed  ground  in 
which  the  infectious  diseases  germinate  which  sometimes  invade  the  families 
of  the  rich,  and  cause  the  death  of  many  a  dear  and  promising  boy  or  girl. 
In  this  favourable  ground  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  engendered  and 
flourish,  and  this  disease  can  never  be  exterminated  in  Great  Britain  by 
medical  science  until  the  infant  children  of  the  poor  are  made  the  object 
of  more  effective  care  than  that  of  their  own  parents. 

CHILDREN  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AUTHORITY. 

The  effective  national  care  of  infant  children,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
title  to  public  protection,  is  at  the  present  time  being  rapidly  brought  about 
'ny  of  our  great  cities  by  the  growth  of  a  new  authority— the  Public 
Health  Authority.  This  Is  not  only  overlapping,  but  is  rapidly  superseding 
the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  proceeds  upon  diametrically  opposite 
principles.  Its  object  is  the  saving  of  life  and  the  bringing  up  of  a  vigorous 
race  of  citizens.    By  means  of  voluntary  health  visitors,  acting  under  publio 
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authority  and  the  supervision  of  the 

Eiedical  officer  of  health,  it  watches  the 
omes  of  the  poor  before  they  become 
destitute.  It  cares  for  the  mother,  in 
the  interest  of  the  child  as  well  as  in 
her  own,  before  child-birth  and  after 
its  troubles  and  perils  are  past.  It 
keeps  the  infants  of  the  poor  under 
observation,  mitigates  by  public  inter- 
vention their  unhealthy  surroundings, 
prevents  infectious  disease  at  its  be- 
ginning, and  prevents  the  growth  of 
ailments  such  as  rickets,  that  if  neg- 
lected become  incurable  and  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  future  citizen.  So 
far  from  undermining  parental  respon- 
sibility, experience  has  proved  that 
watching  the  infant  children  in  the 
public  interest  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  it.  Mothers,  and 
even  fathers  also,  finding  the  condition 
of  their  children  to  be  a  matter  of 
public  concern,  are  stimulated  into 
greater  efforts  for  their  welfare;  the 
health  visitors  are  regarded  by  all  the 
best  parents,  not  as  intruders,  but  as 
friends.  The  example  set  by  the  public 
health  authorities  of  great  cities  will 
of  itself,  if  let  alone,  spread  over  the 
country,  and  will  as  effectually  abolish 
the  functions  of  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  relation  to  the  infant  chil- 
dren of  the  outdoor  poor  as  if  the  Poor 
Law  was  broken  up  by  law  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  the  local  public 
health  authorities. 

THE  OFFICIAL  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 
CHILDREN. 

The  infant  children  of  the  poor  are 
under  two  local  authorities  only,  both 
under  one  central  authority,  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  children  of 
school  age  are  looked  after  physically 
by  four  local  authorities — the  Guar- 
dians, the  Health  Authority,  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  the  Police — acting 
under  three  central  authorities — the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  Home  Office;  intel- 
lectually, by  still  more.  The  Guardians 
recognise  no  responsibility  for  children 
of  school  age  not  inmates  of  their  in- 
stitutions; for  such,  parents  alone  must 
provide.  Those  who  are  thrown  upon 
the  hands  of  the  public  as  orphans  or 
deserted,  or  as  the  children  of  parents 
in  prison  or  in  the  workhouse,  are 
treated  in  several  different  ways.  Of 
these,  a  great  number  are  inmates  of 
the  workhouse,  very  imperfectly  segre- 
gated from  the  ordinary  paupers;  for 
more  than  half  a  century  successive 
Commissions  and  Committees  have  with 
unbroken  unanimity  recommended  their 
complete  exclusion  from  the  Work- 
house, but  have  recommended  it  in 
vain.  Some  are  in  large  barrack 
schools,  necessarily  brought  up  on  a 
uniform  pattern,  in  which  individual 
love  of  those  in  charge  of  them  is  an 
impossibility,  and  individual  character 
is  thereby  lost.  Some  are  in  village 
communities,  in  which,  at  considerable 
enhanced  cost,  some  of  the  evils  of 
barrack   schools    are  eliminated,  and 
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some  approach  to  a  home  life  is  ob* 
tained.  Some  are  in  small  homea 
scattered  amongst  the  ordinary  popu» 
lation,  looked  after  by  a  matron,  and 
going  to  school  and  play  with 
the  children  of  the  workers  around 
them.  Some  are  boarded  out  in 
workers'  families;  this  is  said  to 
be  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
bringing  up  a  destitute  child.  It  ia 
said  to  be  difficult  in  our  country  to 
find  suitable  houses  and  foster  parents. 
No  public  authority  takes  effective 
steps  to  find  them.  The  home  of  the 
average  worker  is  perhaps  too  poor 
and  too  insanitary  for  children  of  the 
State  to  be  entrusted  to  them.  In 
Hungary,  villages  in  which  children 
may  be  boarded  at  are  licensed  on 
salutary  conditions  after  sanitary  in- 
spection by  the  government;  it  is  an 
honour  to  a  village  to  get  itself  so 
licensed.  The  local  authority  of  such 
a  village  licenses  the  foster-parents 
who  may,  under  specified  conditions, 
receive  boarded-out  children;  it  is  an 
honour  to  a  village  family  to  be  so 
licensed.  Some  such  organisation 
would  not  be  impracticable  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  not  made. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
SCHOOL. 

The  Health  Authority  has  hitherto 
had  little  to  do  with  children  of  school 
age,  except  when  they  were  sick  of 
infectious  disease.  But  their  functions 
are  rapidly  extending.  Under  the 
lately-established  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  the  school  doctor  and 
the  medical  officer  of  health  are  in 
towns  generally  one  and  the  same.  The 
school  children  pass  every  year  more 
and  more  effectively  under  his  super- 
vision, and  he  thus  becomes  officially 
cognisant  of  their  ailments  and  con- 
dition of  life.  The  health  visitors,  who 
act  under  his  direction,  are  visiting  tho 
homes  of  the  children,  and  reporting 
to  him  causes  of  disease  and  obstacles 
to  healthy  growth  and  vigour.  The 
functions  of  the  health  officer  and  his 
visitors  supplement  those  of  the  teacher 
and  the  attendance  officer.  Amongst 
them,  all  about  the  physical  condit.on 
of  every  school  child  is  officially  ascer- 
tained. At  present  the  powers  of  the 
Health  Authority  for  remedy  of  what 
is  defective  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  School  Authority.  It  is 
only  in  country  places  and  small  towns, 
where  the  Health  and  Education 
Authority  are  not  identical,  that  there 
is  serious  obstacle  to  progress.  What 
the  local  authority  cannot  do  as  Educa- 
tion it  can  do  as  Health  Authority. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  Education 
Authority  had  to  do  with  the  physical 
care  of  school  children.  It  was  for- 
merly a  fixed  principle  of  the  Education 
Department  that  they  were  responsible 
for  the  minds  only,  and  not  for  the 
bodies,  of  school  children.  Their  duty 
was  to  receive  the  children  such  as 
their  parents  sent  them,  and  put  them 
through  the  scholastic  mill  regardless 
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of  the  effect  produced  upon  them. 
When  confronted  with  the  cruelty  of 
pressing  "  education,"  as  it  was  called, 
upon  children  unfit,  from  starvation, 
illness,  or  overwork,  to  receive  it,  they 
fell  back  upon  the  responsibility  of 
parents,  and  threw  the  blame  for  the 
condition  of  the  children  upon  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home 
Office.  Progress  of  thought,  embodied 
in  recent  legislation,  has  changed  the 
position  of  the  Education  Authority. 
It  i3  now  responsible  for  ascertaining 
and  recording,  through  medical  inspec- 
tion, the  physical  condition  of  every 
school  child ;  none  can  henceforth  suffer 
from  starvation  or  incapacity  without 
the  fact  being  known  and  officially 
recorded  at  the  school.  It  possesses 
also  some  limited  and  restricted  powers 
of  amelioration.  It  has  schools  under 
its  control  in  which  children  are 
boarded  and  lodged  as  well  as  taught; 
and  it  will  without  doubt  have  its 
powers  so  extended  as  to  enable  it  to 
make  every  provision  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  parents  when  capable,  and  if 
incapable  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  development  of  the  powers  and 
activities  of  the  Health  and  Education 
Authorities  will  leave  little  for  the 
Poor-Law  Authority  to  do. 

THE  DESTITUTE  CHILD  AND  THE  POLICE. 

There  is  yet  another  public  authority 
which  interests  itself  in  the  children 
of  the  poor— the  police.  Their  inter- 
vention is  based  upon  an  idea  at  the 
back  of  the  public  mind — that  a  desti- 
tute child  detached  from  a  parent  is  a 
sort  of  criminal,  actual    or  potential, 


and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  The 
existence  of  such  a  child  ia  a  proof  of 
some  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
public  authority;  but  society  punishes 
not  the  authority  in  default,  but  its 
victim,  the  derelict  child.  Not  many 
years  ago  its  fate  was  to  be  haled  bv 
the  police  before  a  criminal  court, 
charged  with  being  "  found  destitute,' 
or  "  found  wandering,"  or  some  like 
crime,  and  committed  to  a  school  which 
was  in  many  cases  practically  a  prison 
with  hard  labour  and  strict  discipline, 
until  it  attained  the  age  of  16.  This 
was  to  the  child  often  a  hard  and 
thorny  path  to  salvation;  but  it  was 
discreditable  to  the  public  authority. 
The  fact  that  the  industrial  school 
child  was  brought  up  at  the  expense, 
not  of  the  rates,  but  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  encouraged  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  shift  on  to  the  police  the  burden 
of  their  destitute  children. 

The  proposal  of  the  Minority  Report 
of  the  Poor-Law  Commission  is  to  make 
one  authority,  the  Education  Committee, 
responsible  for  all  State  action  on 
children  of  school  age.  The  Poor-Law 
schools  supervised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  industrial 
schools  supervised  and  financed  by  the 
Home  Office  would  come  under  the 
Board  of  Education  as  part  of  the 
national  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  pauper  taint  of 
the  former  and  the  prison  taint  of  the 
latter  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  every 
child  would  be  brought  up  as  an  in- 
dependent citizen  free  from  degrada- 
tion. 

JOHN  E.  GORST. 


Children  Under  the  Direct  Care  of  the  Guardians,  January  1st,  1908  (England  and  Wales). 
(1)  In  establishments  provided  by  Poor  Law  Authorities  : — 

(i.)  Workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  sick  asylums    22,483 

(ii.)  Separate  establishments  for  children : — 

(a)  District  Schools    3,712 

Separate  Schools   7,890 

Grouped  Cottage  Homes   , . . .  g'o94 

Scattered  Homes    5^294 

(e)  Receiving  Homes  and  other  Homes  not  classed  under  the  preceding 

headings    2,702 

(Hi.)  Institutions  belonging  to  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District 

(other  than  fever  or  smallpox  hospitals  and  Institutions  for  imbeciles) . .  1,864 

(iv.)  Other  establishments  under  the  control  of  Guardians    18 


Total   

(2)  In  establishments  not  provided  by  Poor  Law  Authorities,  e.g.,  Institutions  for  blind, 

deaf  and  dumb  ;  training  ships,  industrial  training  homes,  &c  

(3)  Children  boarded  out  


53,057 
9,369 
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OLD  AGE. 

At  the  last  Census,  in  1901,  there  were  in  England  and  Waleg  2,408,428 
persons  of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  1906,  when  the  census  of  paupers 
was  taken,  there  were  379,902  persons,  of  both  sexes,  aged  60  and  over  in  receipt 
of  Poor-Law  relief,  or  157*7  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  the  same  ag«sl 
The  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  old  age  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State 
are  indicated  in  these  figures.  It  would  be  well  to  guard  at  once  agairst 
the  idea  that  physical  incapacity  begins  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
population  at  the  ago  indicated.  In  the  rural  districts  in  particular  many 
men  earn  their  own  living  or  support  a  wife  until  they  are  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  of  the  two-and- 
a-half  millions  of  men  and  women  who  pass  the  age  of  60  in  our  midst  one 
in  every  six  or  seven  has  to  accept  public  aid  either  in  a  Poor-Law 
institution  or  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  reports  of  Royal  Commissions  and  elsewhere, 
one  finds  recommendations  that  special  treatment,  should  be  given  to  aped 
people  in  the  Workhouse.  As  long  ago  as  1832  a  plea  was  made  for  them  that 
they  should  be  allowed  "  to  enjoy  their  indulgences  without  torment  from 
the  boisterous,"  and  the  Continuance  Report  of  1840  expressly  exempts  the 
aged  from  the  restrictions  which  it  places  on  out-relief.    It  Is  only  within 

Secent  years,  however,  that  the  feeling  has  become  general  in  iavour  of 
ifferential  treatment,  and  it  is  but  very  slowly  being  translated  into  practice. 
It  is  still  the  fate  of  many  deserving  aged  persons  to  be  forced  to  consort 
in  institutions  such  as  that  characterised  by  the  authors  of  the  Majority 
Report  as  a  "human  warehouse"  with  those  whose  lives  have  been  dissolute 
and  whose  presence  is  the  worst  of  insults  to  them.  The  Circulars  issued  by 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Chaplin  respectively,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  provided  that  aged  and  infirm 
couples  might  be  provided  with  separate  rooms,  go  out  for  walks,  and  receive 
visits.  Four  years  later  Guardians  were  enjoined  not  to  urge  deserving 
persons  to  enter  the  House  at  all,  unless  from  infirmity  and  lack  of  a  suitable 
home,  but  to  grant  adequate  out-door  relief.  These  humane  recommendations 
have  been  acted  upon  only  by  about  20  Boards  of  Guardians.  Some  of  these 
allow  to  a  selected  class  of  deserving  destitute  aged  a  sum  of  5s.  a  week  to 
each  person  as  out-relief.  If  the  case  necessitates  in-door  relief  the  aged  person 
is  maintained  away  from  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  in  cottages  or  other 
special  buildings.  They  often  have  a  room  each  where  they  receive  their 
own  visitors,  make  their  own  tea,  and  even  cook  their  own  meals.  They  go  to 
bed  when  they  like,  rise  when  they  like,  and  dress  how  they  like. 

In  recent  years  the  treatment  of  the  aged  by  the  Poor-Law  Authority 
has  been  affected  tot  the  better  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  agitation  in  favour 
of  old  age  pensions,  which  ended  in  the  passing  into  law  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  BUI,  1008. 

This  Act  secures  to  every  person  of  British  nationality  and  twenty  years' 
residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  pension  payable  by  the  Exchequer  on  the 
following  scale: — 

Where  the  yearly  means  of  the  pensioner  as  calculated  under  this  Act —  s.  d. 


Do  not  exceed  £21   5    0  per  week. 

Exceed  £21,  but  do  not  exceed  £23  12s  6d   4    0  „ 

Exceed  £23  12s.  6d.,  but  do  not  exceed  £26  5s.   3  0 

Exceed  £26  5e.,  but  do  not  exceed  £28  17s.  6d   2   0  „ 

Exceed  £28  17b.  6d.,  but  do  not  exceed  £31  106   1  0 

Exceed  £31  10s   No  pension. 


The  following  categories  are  excepted: — 

(a)  Those  who  have  habitually  failed  to  work  for  those  dependent  on  them. 

(b)  Those  under  detention  as  lunatics. 

(c)  Those  undergoing  Imprisonment;  and 

(d)  Until  Decembor  31st,  1910,  those  who  are,  or  who  have  been  at  any  time 

since  January  1st,  1908,  in  receipt  of  Poor-Law  Relief  other  than 
medical  relief. 

On  September  30th,  1909,  the  numbers  of  persons  receiving  such  pensions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  sums  paid,  were  as  follows: — 

Population.  Pensionera.  Sums  Paid. 

England  and  Wales                                                   35,756,615  121,432  £3,672,747 

Scotland                                                                      4,877,01$  73,131  £667.007 

Ireland                                                                     4,374,168  180,202  £1,723>04 

In  the  administrative  County  of  London  up  to  the  30th  June  last,  tha 
various  sub-committees  of  the  London  County  Council  had  granted  43,608 
pensions,  of  which  37,611  were  for  the  full  sum  of  5s.  a  week,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  £538.798. 

Admirable  as  must  be  the  effects  of  the  Act  upon  the  condition  of  the  aged 
poor  who  are  eligible,  it  has  the  inevitable  defect  that  it  does  not  meet  the 
numerous  cases  of  men  and  women  who,  though  below  70,  are  already  incapa* 
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citated.  Large  numbers  of  such  cases  would  be  included  were  the  pension 
age  reduced  to  65,  as  there  seems  little  doubt  it  will  be,  but  it  remains  a 
question  whether,  in  the  case  of  men  at  least,  invalidity  rather  than  age 
snould  not  be  the  test  of  eligibility.  For  the  rest,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely 
that  the  practice  of  the  Unions  already  mentioned  of  allowing  Out-door 
Relief  at  a  uniform  rate  per  week  to  suitable  persons,  may  be  developed.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  Local  Pensions  recommended  by  the  Minority 
of  the  Royal  Commission;  the  one  great  advantage  would  be  secured  of 
removing  the  reproach  attaching  to  Poor-Law  relief  by  transferring  responsi- 
bility to  the  Local  Pensions  Committees.  The  scheme  of  Invalidity  Insurance 
promised  by  the  present  Government  may  also  be  looked  to  to  meet  the 
need  of  this  class,  which  is  likely  to  grow  larger  as  the  stress  of  industrial 
competition  increases. 
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In  England  and  Wales  medical  aid  is 
provided  by  a  large  number  of 
voluntary  hospitals  and  other  medical 
charities,  and  also  by  two  public 
medical  services— the  Public  Health 
medical  service,  including  the  medical 
staff  of  the  education  authorities,  and 
the  Poor  Law  medical  service.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  services  is  that  the 
former  is  concerned  with  prevention 
and  the  latter  with  cure,  and,  Lroadiy, 
this  is  true;  but  the  Public  Health 
service  is  largely  and  to  an  increasing 
extent  engaged  in  the  treatment  as  well 
as  the  prevention  of  disease,  and,  in 
fact,  the  two  services  snow  a  tendency 
to  merge  into  one.  Both  services  are 
supervised  by  the  same  central 
department,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  the  public  health  work  of 
the  education  authorities  is,  like  their 
other  work,  supervised  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AUTHORITIES. 

For  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Health  authorities  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  a  medical  staff,  con- 
sisting of  a  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Newsholme.  two  assistant  medical 
officers,  and  18  medical  inspectors.  Five 
of  the  inspectors  are  specially  con- 
cerned with  food  inspection.  They  see 
that  the  local  authorities  exercise  their 
powers  to  prevent  the  importation  and 
sale  of  unwholesome  food,  to  prevent 
adulteration.  &c  The  staff  of  the 
Board  iooludes  also  a  number  of  expert 
bacteriologists,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  calf  lymph  for  the  use  of 
the  public  vaccinators. 

The  local  Public  Health  authorities 
(including  the  County  Councils,  which 
have  important  public  health  duties) 
employ  about  1,000  medical  officers  of 
health,  of  which  some  260  devote  their 
whole  time  to  their  public  health  work, 
the  remainder  being  part-time  officers 
who  are  also  engaged  in  private  prac- 
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medical  officer  of  health  has  charge  of 
the  isolation  hospitals,  but  in  the 
larger  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  these  hospitals  have  a 
separate  medical  staff. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Health 
authorities  is  most  varied,  and  includes 
the  prevention  of  nuisances;  the  super- 
vision of  water  supply  and  food  supply; 
the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases, 
including  the  provision  of  isolation 
hospitals  and  disinfections  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption  and  of  infantile 
mortality.  The  Public  Health  authori- 
ties maintain  over  700  hospitals  having, 
in  the  aggregate,  nearly  25,000  beds. 
These  hospitals  are  chiefly  for  the 
reception  of  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  disease,  but  not  wholly  so. 
Barry  and  Widnes  have  each  a  muni- 
cipal hospital  for  accidents  and  urgent 
surgical  cases.  Many  Public  health 
authorities  have  provided  sanatorium 
treatment  for  consumptives,  either  by 
establishing  a  municipal  sanatorium, 
as  at  Birmingham,  or  by  paying  for 
beds  at  a  sanatorium  established  by 
another  body,  as  at  Woolwich,  or, 
again,  by  setting  aside  special  blocks 
for  this  purpose  at  the  isolation 
hospital,  as  at  Brighton  and  Leicester, 
This  work  has  been  much  developed 
during  the  past  few  years. 

In  London  the  isolation  hospitals  are 
provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  which,  although  formed  bv 
representatives  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  with  a  large  number  of 
Local  Government  Board  nominees,  is 
practically  a  Public  Health  authority. 
The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has 
12  fever  hospitals,  3  small  pox  hospitals, 
2  ophthalmia  schools,  1  ringworm 
school,  1  children's  hospital,  3  seaside 
homes  for  children,  6  homes  for  feeble- 
minded children,  and  6  imbecile  asy- 
lums. The  London  County  Council  has 
8  lunatic  asylums,  and  one  lunatic 
asylum  is  provided  by  the  City  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  provinces  there  are  69 
tice.     In    the    smaller    districts    thei  lunatic    asylums    maintained    by  the 
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county  councils  or  the  county  borough 

councils. 

The  Public  Health  authorities  carry 
out  important  work  for  the  prevention 
of  Infant  mortality.  They  disseminate 
advisory  leaflets,  pamphlets,  &c,  ex- 
plaining the  principles  of  infant 
hygiene,  and  they  employ  about  300 
health  visitors,  who  visit  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and  give  practical  advice  on 
the  feeding  and  care  of  infants.  Some 
12  authorities  have  established  depdts 
for  the  supply  of  specially-prepared 
milk  for  infants  whose  mothers  are  un- 
able to  nurse  them. 

The  county  and  county  borough 
councils  are  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Midwives  Act,  which 
is  a  very  important  public  health 
measure.  No  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  births  that  occur  in  England  and 
Wales  are  attended  by  midwives,  who 
number  27,234  in  all.  The  executive 
officers  supervising  the  work  of  the 
midwives  are  the  medical  officers  of 
health  of  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs,  who  have  a  number  of 
specially-appointed  assistants,  many  of 
whom  are  lady  doctors. 

THE  EDUCATION  AUTHORITY. 
The  Education  (Administrative  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1907,  has  led  to  a  great 
development  of  public  health  work  by 
the  education  authorities,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  which  is  made  com- 
pulsory by  the  Act.  The  Beard  of 
Education  have  appointed  a  medical 
stalff  consisting  of  a  chief  medical 
officer,  Dr.  Newman,  and  three  medical 
inspectors,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman. 
Every  local  education  authority  is  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  school  medical 
officer,  and  at  present  over  300 
authorities  have  made  such  an  ap- 
pointment. In  addition,  some  2,000 
assistant  school  doctors  have  been 
appointed,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

The  Board  of  Education  regard 
medical  inspection  and  school  hygiene 
generally  as  a  part  of  public  health 
administration,  and  they  recommend 
that  generally  speaking  such  work 
"  should  be  supervised  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  authority  which 
appoints  the  Education  Committee."  Of 
the  300  school  medical  officers  that  have 
already  been  appointed  over  200  are 
also  medical  officers  of  health.  Educa- 
tion authorities  are  to  an  increasing 
extent  undertaking  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  school  children.  School  clinics, 
for  the  treatment  of  children  found  de- 
fective upon  medical  inspection,  have 
been  established  in  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Cambridge,  Croydon,  and  several  other 
towns. 

THE  POOR  LAW  AUTHORITY. 
The   Poor   Law   medical   service  is 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  whose  medical  staff 
tor  this  purpose  consists  of  only  two 
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medical  inspectors,  both  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  inspection  of  indoor 
medical  relief;  outdoor  medical  relief 
is  not  inspected  by  the  central 
authority.  A  large  number  of  sick 
paupers  are  still  treated  in  work- 
houses, but  in  London  and  in  the  larger 
unions  separate  infirmaries  for  thdsick 
have  been  provided  under  management 
distinct  from  that  of  the  workhouses. 

There  are  29  separate  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  in  London,  and  22  in  the 
provinces.  The  number  of  beds  in  the 
London  Poor  Law  infirmaries  amounts 
to  no  less  than  16,300;  which  greatly 
exceeds  the  total  number  of  beds, 
10,224,  in  the  voluntary  hospitals  in 
London.  The  efficiency  of  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  has  considerably  increased 
in  recent  years,  and  they  are  being 
increasingly  used  by  persons  who  are 
well  above  the  pauper  class.  In  Lon- 
don the  fever  hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  will  not  admit 
cases  of  certain  important  infectious 
diseases,  for  example,  puerperal  fever, 
erysipelas,  and  measles,  and  patients 
suffering  from  these  diseases  have  re- 
course in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
Poor  Law  infirmaries.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  deaths  in  London  that 
occur  in  Poor  Law  institutions  has 
risen  from  12  3  per  cent,  in  1890  to  20  5 
per  cent.  in_1907.  Nearly  6,000  nurses 
are  employed  in  the  workhouses  and 
Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

For  the  outdoor  medical  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
employ  3,713  district  medical  officers. 
With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  these 
officers  are  engaged  in  private  practice 
and  give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to 
their  duties  as  district  medical  officers, 
and  in  many  cases  they  hold  office,  also 
under  the  guardians,  as  publio  vaccina- 
tors. The  Poor  Law  authorities  have 
power  to  appoint  nurees  for  the  outdoor 
sick,  but  only  in  a  very  few  instances 
has  this  power  been  exercised.  In  a 
small  number  of  unions  the  guardians 
pay  a  subscription  to  the  local  .nursing 
association  for  the  services  of  the 
district  nurse. 

VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES. 

In  addition  to  these  State  medical 
services  a  very  large  amount  of  medical 
aid  i3  provided  by  voluntary  hospitals 
and  other  charities.  In  London  there 
are  110  voluntary  hospitals,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  London  Hospital  with 
929  beds.  Some  of  these  hospitals  have 
large  out-patient  departments.  In  1906 
the  voluntary  hospitals  in  London  pro- 
vided treatment  for  114,261  in-patients 
and  1,607,945  out-patients.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  604  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, which  in  1906  treated  131,292 
in-patients  and  884,478  out-patients. 
These  figures  do  not  include  special 
institutions  for  incurable  and  chronio 
cases — homes  for  the  dying,  cancer  hos- 
.pitals,  &c.  These  institutions  number 
22  in  London  and  about  30  in  the 
provinces.  And  there  still  remains  for 
mention    the    dispensaries,    of  which 
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there  are  91  in  London  and  157  in  the 
provinces.  Among  the  dispensaries 
there  are  considerable  differences  in 
the  methods  of  management,  and  in 
the  conditions  of  membership.  Some 
dispensaries  provide  free  medical  aid, 
while  others  are  organised  on  a  provi- 


country  is  provided  by  an  enormous 
number  of  agencies,  public  and  volun- 
tary. The  work  of  these  various 
agencies  suffers  greatly  from  lack  of 
co-ordination  and  co-operation,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Reports  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  will  result  in 


dent  basis,  and  require  a  subscription!  the  proper  organisation  and  direction 
from  their  members.  of  the  agencies  providing  medical  aid. 

We  have  seen  that  medical  aid  in  this  !  G.  F.  McCLEARY. 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES. 

By  Edith  Moggrtdgb. 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  present  time  i3  the  change  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  theory  and  nrac- 
tice  of  charity.  The  very  word 
*  charity  "  is  tending  to  die  out,  and  to 
be  replaced  by  the  phrase  "voluntary 
aid."  This  is  more  than  a  merely 
verbal  change.  The  primary  object  of 
Charity  is  the  saving  of  the  charitable 

f»er3on  s  soul;  while  Voluntary  Aid 
mplies  a  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  the  community,  and  of  a  duty  to  it, 
and  to  its  less  fortunate  members,  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  it  has  endowed 
with  wealth  and  leisure. 

The  evil  results  of  Indiscriminate 
charity,  and  of  charities  administered 
without  regard  to  the  action  of  other 
agencies  with  which  they  may  overlap, 
are  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  Majority 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws.  There  are,  for  instance, 
numbers  of  endowed  charities,  mostly 
small,  the  funds  of  which  either  go  to 
maintain   almspeople   and  pensioners, 

?r  are  periodically  distributed  in  the 
orm  of  doles.  These  charities  are 
naturally  apt  to  be  more  abundant  in 
old  and  decaying  towns  than  in  newer 
and  more  populous  districts,  where  the 
need  may  be  far  greater.  But  a  more 
important  matter  is  the  general  lack 
Of  co-ordination  between  the  different 
charities  of  a  district,  and  the  variety 
Of  authorities  entrusted  with  their 
administration.  Thus,  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely  the  income  of  the  endowed 
charities,  which,  on  the  showing  of  the 
Diocesan  Report,  exceeds  £22,000,  is 
administered  by  935  separate  trusts. 
Canterbury  is  described  by  one  of  its 
olergy  as  "  a  sink  of  small  charities." 

There  is  very  rarely  any  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  charity  with  the  Poor  Law. 
In  some  places  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  and  Councils  of  Social  Welfare 
have  attempted  to  cope  with  the  evil  of 

Jverlapping.  The  difficulty  of  any  scheme 
or  co-ordinating  charitable  effort  is  that 
t  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  impose 
on  charities  the  legal  obligation  to 
communicate  the  particulars  of  their 
activities  to  some  central  body;  yet 
without  such  communication  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done.  The  Minority 
B eport  proposes  that  all  charitable 
Institutions  should  be  urged  to  send  In 
full  particulars  of  all  cases  they  deal 
With  to  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assis- 
tance, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  as  the 
evila  of    indiscriminate   doles  become 


more  generally  recognised  this  will  b© 
more  and  more  completely  done  until 
m  course  of  time  the  Register  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  will  be  a  complete  record 
of  all  the  aid  given  by  the  agencies, 
public  and  private,  in  any  district. 

But  it  now  seems  possible,  beyond 
this  necessary  co-ordination  of  existing 
voluntary  agencies,  to  define,  more 
clearly  than  has  hitherto  been  attemp- 
ted, the  relative  positions  and  possi- 
bilities of  Voluntary  Aid  and  Public 
Assistance.  Attempts  to  do  this  are 
contained  in  both  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Reports.  Both  Reports  recog- 
nise the  value  of  voluntary  work ;  they 
differ,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  can  best  be  under- 
taken by  the  volunteer. 

The  Majority,  while  retaining  desti- 
tution as  the  test  of  eligibility  for 
public  assistance,  suggest  that  volun- 
tary organisations  might  be  effective 
in  preventing  the  approach  of  distress, 
and  in  giving  help  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Poor  Law, 
They  therefore  propose  that  "  the  large 
charitable  endowments  and  resources 
in  the  country  should  be  organised  and 
form,  with  the  social  workers  and 
organisations  now  in  existence,  a  first 
line  of  defence  against  Impending 
pauperism  or  Incipient  indigence M 
(Part  IV.,  par.  303).  This  "first  line 
of  defence '  would,  it  is  suggested,  be 
especially  effective  in  giving  home  as- 
sistance to  deserving  cases. 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  organise 
a  network  of  "  Voluntary  Aid  Com- 
mittees," for  dispensing  assistance,  oa 
Charity  Organisation  Society  lines,  to  th« 
deserving  poor,  while  the  less  worthy 
cases  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor 
Law,  or  Public  Assistance  Authority. 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  "the  great 
majority  of  cases  will  pass,  as  it  were, 
through  the  sieve  of  voluntary  aid  be- 
fore they  reach  public  assistance " 
(Part  IX.,  par.  107).  This  idea  of  a 
sieve  seems  admirably  calculated  to 
reduce  the  number  of  applications  for 
relief  to  a  minimum;  whether  it  would 
be  equally  effective  in  the  reduction  of 
distress  is  perhaps  more  open  to  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  the  very  important 
duties  assigned  to  these  bodies,  and  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  out  of  the  County  Rate, 
their  complete  freedom  from  any 
shadow  of  popular  control  is  surely  a 
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serious  matter.  If  it  is  possible  to  do 
anything  for  the  prevention  of  destitu- 
tion, can  we  afford  to  leave  so  impor- 
tant a  task  in  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible amateurs? 

The  Minority  Report  assigns  a  dif- 
ferent, though  not  less  important, 
place  to  voluntary  work. 

In  any  scheme  for  turning  to  the  best 
account  the  work  of  voluntary  agencies, 
it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  they 
should  not  overlap  with  public  bodies. 
The  chief  merits  of  volunteer,  as 
opposed  to  official,  work  are  its  greater 
elasticity,  and  its  capacity  for  dealing 
with  cases  according  to  their  individual 
requirements,  rather  than  in  water- 
tight classes.  The  volunteer  is  able  to 
devote  more  time  to  any  particular 
family  that  may  interest  him  than  an 
official  could  do  without  neglecting 
some  other  part  of  his  work}  he  can 
regard  people  more  as  human  beings, 
and  les9  as  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dangers  of  voluntary  work  are 
irresponsibility  and  lack  of  continuity. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Minority 
Report  suggests  two  spheres  as  being 
suitable  for  voluntary  activity.  In 
the  first  place,  there  Is  the  visiting  of 
the  homes  of  those  In  need  or  in  roceipt 
of  assistance.  This  is  a  service  which 
can  perhaps  be  most  effectively  per- 
formed by  voluntary  workers;  but,  if 
it  is  to  be  helpful  and  not  demoralis- 
ing, two  conditions  must  be  enforced: — 
the  distribution  of  relief  by  the  visitor, 
whether  from  public  or  private  funds, 
must  be  absolutely  precluded;  and  the 
work  must  be  "  definitely  organised, 
under  skilled  direction,  in  association 
with  a  special  branch  of  public  ad- 
ministration." In  this  connection  the 
Minority  Report  proposes  to  adopt  and 
extend  the  system  of  friendly  visiting 
which  has  recently  been  so  largely  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  Children's 
Care  Committees  and  Public  Health 
work.  This  system  presents  a  most 
effective  combination  of  the  services  of 
the  volunteer  and  the  official.  The 
voluntary  visitor,  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  the  families  to  which  assis- 
tance is  being  given,  is  able  to  see 
that  such  assistance  is  being  properly 
applied  and  is  having  its  due  effect, 
to  give  advice  in  a  friendly  way,  and  to 
observe,  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 


authorities,  any  cases  in  which  further 
assistance  may  be  required.  At  the 
same  time,  the  visits  form  part  of  an 
official  scheme,  so  that  there  is  no  such 
lack  of  continuity  as  must  often  occur 
in  merely  private  and  personal  work 
if  the  worker  should  die  or  leave  the 
district. 

Under  the  Minority  scheme  of 
"  searching  out  destitution,"  the  duties 
of  these  volunteer  visitors  would  be 
even  more  important  than  at  pre- 
sent. One  may  look  forward,  in  tin  e, 
to  a  network  of  these  visitors  extending 
all  over  tfie  country,  alert  to  note  the 
first  signs  of  approaching  distress — the 
neglected  child,  the  incipient  phthisis 
case,  and  so  on,  and  to  bring  them 
before  the  authorities  competent  to 
deal  with  them. 

The  only  question,  in  fact,  seems  to 
be  whether  there  will  be  enough  people 
of  sufficient  leisure,  skill,  and  good- 
will to  fill  the  places  required.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  serious  deficiency  of  workers,  in 
view  of  the  present  rapid  development 
of  Health  Visiting  and  Care  Commit- 
tees. With  regard  to  the  latter,  H  is 
an  encouraging  symptom  that  the 
London  County  Council's  recent  app  i- 
cation  for  5,000  persons  willing  to  serve 
on  Children's  Care  Committees  under 
the  new  scheme  has  produced  more 
than  that  number  of  volunteers.  Th~s 
side  of  voluntary  wcrfc  involves  per- 
sonal service,  but  excludes  gifts  of 
money.  The  other,  however,  gives  scope 
for  both. 

There  are  some  kinds  cf  Institutional 
treatment  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  pubisc  authorities.  Here, 
in  pioneer  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
in  the  practical  testing  of  new 
methods,  open-air  or  vacation  schools, 
improved  almshouses,  &c.(  is  a  most 
necessary  work,  and  one  eminently 
suited  to  voluntary  enterprise.  Again, 
such  morally  regenerative  work  as  is 
achieved  by  the  Salvation  Army  is  ob- 
viously a  matter  for  private  enterprise, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
certain  cases.  Along  these  two  lines, 
then,  the  future  of  volunteer  work  may 
be  expected  to  lie.  Between  them  they 
afford  ampie  scope  for  the  spare  wealth 
and  energy  of  the  community. 

EDITH  MOGGRIDGE. 


THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By  Evelyn  Fox. 


The  searching  enquiries  made  by 
the  lioyal  Commission  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  Car©  and  Control  of  the 
Feeble-Minded,  showed  the  gravity  and 
complexity  of  the  problem  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the 
present  lack  of  system  exposes  us. 

The  Feeble-Minded,  as  defined  bv  the 
Report,  issued  in  1908,  are:  "Those 
persons  who  may  be  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  living  under  favourable  circum- 
stances but  are  incapable  from  mental 
defect  existing  from  birth  or  from  an 


early  age  (1)  of  competing  on  equal 
terms  with  their  normal  fellows,  or  (2) 
of  managing  themseives  or  their 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence." 

The  statistics  as  to  the  numbers  of 
this  class  vary  considerably.  The 
mentally-defective,  including  idiots, 
imbeciles,  and  the  feeble-minded,  and 
excluding  certified  lunatics,  are  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  A.  F.  Tredgold  at 
138,529,  or  4  03  in  every  1,S0fl  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  In 
every  10,00G  there  are  2  idiots,  7  imbe- 
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ciles,  29  feeble-minded,  and  36  insane. 
The  relative  proportions  of  males  to 
females  being  as  6  to  5.  The  figures 
of  the  Royal  Commission  are  even 
higher,  being  149,628,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 66,509  are  reported  as  "  needing 
provision." 

A  brief  statement  of  the  various 
authorities  dealing  with  the  feeble- 
minded will  show  how  inadequate  our 
present  methods  are. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Under  the  Elementary  Education, 
Defective  and  Epileptic  Children's  Act, 
of  1899,.  local  education  authorities 
were  empowered,  but  not  compelled,  to 
provide  for  these  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16,  in  day  or  residential 
schools.  It  i3  to  be  regretted  that  the 
authorities  have  not  as  a  whole  availed 
themselves  of  the  Act.  In  England 
and  Wales  there  are  but  8  residential 
schools  certified  by  the  Board  and 
receiving  671  children.  The  general 
policy,  particularly  in  towns,  hag  been 
to  establish  day  schools,  end  taking 
into  aooount  the  peculiar  difficulties  ?n 
training  these  children,  and  the  fact 
that  many  come  from  the  most  de- 
plorable homes,  this  is  the  least 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with,  them. 
There  are  at  present  158  day-schools 
accommodating  10*445  children  j  of  these 
84  with  5,893  children,  are  under  the 
London  County  Council.  Children  too 
defective  for  a  day  school,  come  under 
no  authority;  it  is  no  ones  business  to 
care  for  and  educate  them.  Residential 
schools  are  most  urgently  needed. 

THE   FEEBLE-MINDED  POOR. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Asylums  Board,  the  local 
authorities  make  no  special  provision 
for  the  feeble-minded.  They  are  re- 
ceived in  the  general  workhouses  and 
infirmaries,  where,  however,  little  or 
no  classification  takes  place,  and 
where  many  of  the  most  degraded 
types  mingle  with  the  other  inmates. 
They  have  power  to  discharge  them- 
selves, so  that  individuals  known  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  community  cannot 
be  retained  under  control,  but  wander 
at  will,  filling  our  prisons  and  casual 
wards,  our  inebriate  and  rescue 
homes.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who 
could  work  under  supervision  (and 
many  of  this  class  pan  do  highly-skilled 
work  when  supervised)  are  untaught, 
because  opportunity  and  organisation 
are  lacking.  The  statistics  of  the 
Royal  Commission  show  that  in  four 
urban  areas  12-7  of  the  population  of 
the  Poor  Law  institutions  were  feeble- 
minded! in  four  rural  areas  the  per- 
centage was  18-75. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has 
the  following  homes  for  those  within 
the  London  area  i  Two  working  colonies 
for  elder  boys  and  girls,  five  homes  for 
children  attending  special  schools,  with 
a  total  accommodation  for  259  boys  and 
girls  i  a  colony— Daren th— for  about 
2,000  improvable  cases,  children  and 
adults,  and  temporary  accommodation 


for  unimprovable  cases,  and  several 
institutions  for  certified  imbeciles. 
Besides  this,  all  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  power  to  pay  for  mentally-defec- 
tive persons  in  volunt&vy  homes  and 
institutions. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  that 
the  Poor  Law  has  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  The  following 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  Some 
60  to  70  per  cent,  off  the  inebriates 
dealt  with  under  the  Acts  are  feeble- 
minded} and  enquiries  made  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Feeble- 
minded at  100  Magdalen  Homes  showed 
that  of  the  14J25  inmates  passing 
through  them,  2,521  were  defective.  For 
none  of  these  does  there  exist  any 
authority  with  powers  of  control.  The 
recent  reports  on  the  Poor  Law  (both 
Majority  and  Minority)  urge  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Feeble-Minded  should  be 
adopted. 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  CRIME. 

Six  of  the  residential  schools  men- 
tioned are  certified  by  the  Some  Omce. 
and  receive  children  iron!  industrial 
schools.  There  is  also  a  special  branch 
of  Parkhurst  prison,  a  sort  of  labour 
colony  for  feeble-minded  convicts,  but 
this  is  absolutely  inadequate.  Ten  per 
oent.  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  are 
defective,  and  enquiries  on  another 
line  have  shown  that  10  per  cent,  of 
feeble-minded  persons  have  pronounced 
criminal  propensities.  For  those 
prisoners  wno  leave  Parkhurst,  or  for 
the  number  of  feeble-minded  convicted 
perhaps  as  many  as  130  times  for  pettv 
offences,  there  is  no  provision  made. 
They  are  not  only  an  expense,  but  a 
very  serious  danger  to  the  community. 

OTHER   PROVISION   FOR  IMBECILES. 

The  Commissioners  In  Lunacy  have 
under  their  charge  not  only  the  county 
asylums  where  many  of  the  feeble- 
minded drift  through  lack  of  proper 
control,  but  also  the  five  great  idiot 
asylums.  These,  though  they  only  take 
cases  certified  under  the  Idiots  Act. 
also  oall  themselves  training  homes  for 
the  feeble-minded. 

VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES  AND  HOMES. 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  founded 
in  1895,  acts  generally  as  a  centre  of 
information  for  all  questions  deal i ng 
with  this  class,  antf  forms  a  connecting* 
link  between  local  authorities,  educa- 
tional and  poor-law,  and  the  homes 
and  institutions  to  which  they  wish  to 
send  cases.  The  Association  has,  more- 
over, an  industrial  farm  colony  where- 
it  is  proposed  to  receive  adults  of  both 
sexes,  and  also  to  build  a  school  for 
children;  it  has  already  homes  for  40 
girls,  and  eighteen  affiliated  homes, 
containing  in  all  some  423  inmates. 
There  are  nine  branches,  and  the  work 
of  after  care  or  supervision  of  children 
leaving  special  schools  throughout  the 
country  has  been  organised  by  the- 
Association. 
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The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society 
for  the  permanent  care  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  has  a  colony,  Sandlebridge, 
near  Manchester,  which  includes  a 
school  (one  of  those  mentioned  as  being 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Education),  and 
homes  for  older  boys  and  girls;  36  are 
over  the  age  of  16.  In  addition  there 
are  three  Roman  Catholic  homes  with 
some  100  inmates;  three  independent 
homes  for  about  40  girls.  A  new  insti- 
tution with  a  proposed  accommodation 
for  some  150  has -lately  been  opened. 

Thus  the  existing  residential  homes 
and  institutions  can  only  provide  for 
1,479  people  out  of  the  66,509  needing 
provision,  and  moreover  none  of  these 
homes  have  powers  of  permanent  de- 
tention. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as : — 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  central 
authority  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, which  should  deal  with  every  class 


of  mentally-defective  persons,  including 
lunatics. 

(2)  A  system  of  notification  by  which 
adequate  control  or  supervision  of 
mentally-defective  persons  could  be 
arrived  at,  whether  by  visits  in  their 
own  homes  or  by  placing  them  in 
institutions. 

(3)  The  foundation  of  homes  alike  by 
private  enterprise  and  by  local  authori- 
ties. 

t  (4)  Powers  of  detention  for  Inmates 
in  such  homes. 

Early  legislation  on  these  points  is 
pressed  for  by  all  whose  work  brings 
them  into  contact  with  the  feeble- 
minded. 

With  regard  to  epileptics,  the  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission 
are  briefly  as  follows:— All  feeble- 
minded epileptics  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  feeble-minded;  the  Board  of  Control 
to. visit  all  homes  and  institutions  for 
epileptics. 

E.  FOX. 


PRESENT  POSITION    OF  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

By  Charles  Roberts,  M.P. 


More  than  40  years  ago  John  Brisrht, 
speaking  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Per- 
missive Bill,  laid  great  stress  on  the 
progress  of  sobriety  during  his  lifetime, 
and  on  the  hope  that,  apart  from  legis- 
lation, education  and  the  slow  im- 
provement of  society  might  solve  the 
problem  of  intemperance.  Unfor- 
tunately for  shallow  and  comfortable 
optimism,  Mr.  Balfour  declares  half  a 
century  afterwards  that  in  England  we 
are  still  face  to  face  with  "  the  great 
a,nd  ever-present  tragedy  of  drink " ; 
and,  to  single  out  but  two  recent  wit- 
nesses to  the  existence  of  the  tragedy, 
Lord  Alverstone,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
said  on  July  21st,  1909:— 

"  After  40  years'  experience  at  the 
Bar  and  10  years  as  a  judge,  I  know 
as  a  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  crime 
of  this  country  depends  on  intem- 
perance." 

Lord  Gorell,  formerly  President  of 
the  Divorce  Court,  said  in  the  Lords  on 
July  14th,  1909:— 

"  The  chief  cause  of  the  misery  re- 
vealed in  the  Divorce  Court  is  drink.  I 
believe  that  if  the  effects  of  drink  could 
be  abolished  altogether,  the  Divorce 
Court  might  almost  close  its  doors." 

So  much  for  the  slow  progress  of 
society.  The  malady  is  deep-seated 
and  inveterate,  yet  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  it  responds  to  legislative 
treatment,  whenever  the  nation  chooses, 
or  is  permitted  by  the  liquor  trade,  to 
apply  the  known  remedies.  Our  own 
history  shows  that  whenever  the  State 
has  restricted  facilities  for  drinking, 
temperance  has  made  progress,  while 
increase  of  intemperance  has  always 
accompanied  periods  of  lax  control  or 
of  an  expanding  drink  trade.  Drink- 
ing and  drunkenness  depend  largely, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  facilities 
for  drinking.    The  rise  and  fall  of  the 


drink  bill  is  determined  mainly  by  the 
state  of  trade  and  by  the  restrictions 
of  the  law,  i.e.,  by  the  power  of  the 
consumer  to  purchase  and  the  oppor- 
tunities allowed  to  the  trader  to  sell. 
Two  recent  illustrations  of  this  can  be 
seen,  first  in  the  decline  in  drinking  and 
drunkenness  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
secondly  in  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
Budget  of  1909. 

VALUE  OF  A  POLICY  OF  RESTRICTION 
(1)  The  recent  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  on-licenses  began,  of  course, 
before  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of  1904.  It 
started  with  a  tardy  reform  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  licensing  benches, 
which  was  soon  restricted  witjiin  nar- 
row limits  by  the  crippling  of  the 
justices'  discretion  through  the  grant 
of  an  anomalous  kind  of  vested  interest 
under  the  Act  of  1904. 

The  work  effected  in  England  and 
Wales  up  to  January  1st,  1909  (the  latest 
date  for  which  completely  accurate 
figures  are  available)  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  is  divided  by 
the  date  on  which  the  Act  of  1904  came 
into  operation  (see  "  Licensing  Statis- 
tics," 1908,  cd.  4,612  of  1909). 

1900-1905. 

On-licenses  existing  on  Jan.  1,  1900..  102,189 
Add  new  licenses  granted  1900-5   843 


^  ,    L  103,032 

Deduct  on-licenses  got  rid  of  1900-5..  3,554 

On-licenses  existing  Jan.  1,  1905   99,473 

1905-1903/ 

On-licenses  existing  on  Jan.  1,  1905..  99,478 

Add  new  licenses  granted  1900-5....  224 

99  702 

Deduct  on-licenses  got  rid  of  1905-8..  4',185 

On-licenses  existing  Jan.  1,  1908....  95,517 
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Out  of  the  4,185  on-licensea  got  rid  of 
during  1905-8,  there  were  2,821  which 
received  compensation,  while  1,364  were 
refused  without  compensation  or  lapsed 
from  other  causes. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this 
reduction  of  licenses  with  the  fact  that 
the  drink  bill,  which  rose  from 
£158,932,000  in  1894  to  £184,880,000,  in 
1900  fell  to  £161,060,030   in   1908.  The 


figures  for  drunkenness  are  partly 
masked  in  the  first  two  years  by  the 
fact  that  the  Licensing  Act  of  1902 
created  new  offences  with  a  consequent 
apparent  rise,  but  from  1903  a  marked 
fall  in  proceedings  and  convictions  for 
drunkenness  has  coincided  with  the 
reduction  of  licenses  and  the  drop  in 
the  drink  bill.  The  figures  since  that 
date  are  as  follows: — 


Simple  and  Aggravated  Drunkenness  Only. 


England  and  Wales. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907.* 

No.  of  persons  proceeded  against  .... 
„      „  committed  

230,180 
209,385 

227,403 
207,730 

219,276 
200,550 

211,493 
192,481 

210,024 
191,005 

*  From  the  last  volume  of  Judicial  Statistics,  published  in  1909. 

SOBER  by  RESOLUTION  of  the  COMMONS 

(2)  The  second  illustration  shows  that 
people  can  be  made  sober,  not  merely 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  also  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  imposition  of  the  new  tax  on  spirits 
of  3s.  9d.  a  gallon  led  to  the  whisky 
trade  raising  retail  prices,  either  in 
most  cases  by  an  extra  Id.  on  the  3d. 
glass  of  whisky  (instead  of  the  extra 
id.  anticipated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George), 
or  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
volume  or  strength  of  the  spirits  sold. 
Spirits  taken  out  of  bond  between  Mav 
1st  and  the  end  of  October,  1909,  were 


only  9,012,000  proof  gallons  instead  of 
17,484,000  proof  gallons  in  the  similar 
months  of  1908.  This  drop  of  8,000.000 
gallons  does  not  mean  an  equivalent 
decline  in  consumption.  Forestalling  in 
anticipation  of  the  Budget  and  the 
depletion  of  stocks  have  to  be  allowed 
for;  but  perhaps  the  consumption  of 
spirits  fell  off  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  decline  both  in  the  apprehensions 
and  citations  for  drunkenness  under  all 
heads,  and  in  the  total  committals  to 
prison  that  resulted  in  Scotland,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  (see  Par- 
liamentary Answer  to  Mr.  Murray  Mac* 


Apprehens 
Citatic 
Drunk 
May. 

ions  and 
>ns  for 
enness. 
June. 

Tc 

Commi 
Pri 

May. 

tal 

btals  to 
son. 
June. 

1907   

4,744 
4,361 
2,965 
1,396 
32% 

4,770 
4,404 
2,872 
1,632 
37% 

1,664 
1,578 
1,138 
*  440 
28.1% 

1,604 
1,742 
1,134 
608 
34.9% 

1908   

1909   

Reduction  in  1909  as  compared  with  1908   

Percentage  of  Reduction  

44 ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  FRUITS  OF 
VICTORY." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  all  the 
more  deplorable  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Temperance  Reform  should 
have  been  prevented  from  applying  the 
effective  remedies  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  in  the  Licensing  Bill  of 
1908,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
actually  attained  as  the  result  of  years 
of  effort,  except  some  small  points,  as, 
e.g.,  exclusion  of  children  from  public- 
house  bars  and  Mr.  Runciman's 
syllabus  of  temperance  teaching  for 
use  in  schools.  No  one,  however,  has 
any  right  to  blame  the  Government  or 
Temperance  Reformers  for  this  bar- 
renness. The  Government  have  striven 
their  hardest  to  secure  remedies,  and 
Mr.  Asquith  dismissed  as  "  absolutely 
shadowless  and  baseless "  the  charge 
that  Temperance  Reformers  "  are  im- 
practicable faddists,  not  capable  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  fresh  legislation."  "That 
charge,"  he  said,  "  can  never  be  made 
again  after  the  experience  of  this 
year." 


It  can  only  be  said  that  all  these- 
efforts  have  not  been  wholly  wasted. 
In  place  of  uncertainty  and  dissension 
in  Temperance  circles,  once  prevalent* 
as  to  the  next  immediate  steps  to  be 
taken,  the  proposals  remain  formulated 
and  agreed.  For  England  the  Licensing 
Bill  of  1908  may  not  have  been  all  that 
Temperance  Reformers  desired,  and 
some  of  its  most  desirable  reforms  were 
too  long  postponed.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  measure  was  heartily  accepted  by 
Temperance,  Liberal,  and  Labour 
opinion,  and  the  Prime  Ministers 
pledge  stands  on  record,  that  when  the 
struggle  with  the  Lords  is  over  and 
won,  "one  of  the  first  fruits  of  victory 
will  be  that  that  measure  will  take  its. 
place  on  the  Statute  Book."  (March 

10th,  1909.) 

PROGRESS  BEYOND  THE  SEAS. 

The  achievement  of  Temperance 
Reform  will  place  this  country  in  touch, 
with  the  advance  recorded  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  A  new  wave  of 
the  Temperance  movement  has  been 
sweeping  over  the  United  States* 
Maine.  North  Dakota,  Georgia,  North 
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Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama  are  now  prohibition  States, 
and  South  Carolina,  now  almost  en- 
tirely prohibitionist,  has  driven  its 
dispensary  6ystem  into  the  last  corner 
of  the  State.  In  Canada  the  policy  of 
No-license  continues  to   make  advance 


in  successive  local-option  campaigns. 
The  striking  successes  in  New  Zealand 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  official 
figures,  showing  the  votes  recorded  foil 
(1)  the  continuance  and  (2)  the  reduction 
of  licenses,  and  (3)  for  No-license  at  its 
triennial  polls. 


Year. 


Votes  recorded  for 
Continuance. 


1896 
1800 
1902 
1005 
1908 


139,580 
142,443 
148,449 
182.884 
188,140 


Votes  recorded  for 
Reduction. 


94,555 
107,751 
132,240 
151,057 
162,562 


Votes  recorded  for 
No-License. 


98,312 
118,575 
151,524 
198,768 
221,475 


Percentage  of  voters 
recording  valid  votes) 
for  No-License. 

37-82 
42.23 
48.88 
51.27 
53.  15 


The  number  of  New  Zealand  elec- 
torates, where  No-license  is  in  force,  is 
now  12  out  of  a  total  of  76  electorates 
in  the  Dominion.  The  policy  of  No- 
license  is  the  really  effective  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  licensing  system  all 
over  the  English-speaking  world. 

THE  PEERS  AS  THE  BLOCK  TO 
REFORM. 

But  in  our  country  we  still  stand 
paralysed  by  a  two-fold  obstacle  to 
progress;  we  have  to  reckon  first  with 
the  deplorable  extent,  originally  re- 
vealed in  the  "  Daily  News,"  to  which 
the  Peers  and  the  class  they  beiong  to 
have  become  in  recent  years  financially 
interested  in  liquor  selling,  and  secondly 
with  the  political  hold  which  mil- 
lionaire brewers  and  the  drink  interest 
have  secured  over  Unionist  party 
organisation. 

"  Humanity,"  says  Professor  Brouar- 
del,  the  great  '  French  authority  on 
tuberculosis,  "everywhere  utters  a  cry 
of  despair  at  the  ravages  of  alco- 
holism." The  House  of  Lords  is  deaf 
to  that  cry,  but  it  pays  ready  enousrh 
heed  to  the  demands  embodied  in  the 
petition  of  the  gin-distillers  of  Lon- 
don. The  one  great  remaining  obstacle 
to  Temperance  Reform  is  concentrated 
at  Lansdowne  House,  where,  on  the 
demand  of  Lord  Rothschild  and  the 
liquor  trade,  the  greatest  effort  of  Tem- 
perance Reform  ever  undertaken  by  a 
British  Government  was  cynically 
destroyed  by  a  secret  party  caucus  of 
Tory  peers. 

CHARLES  ROBERTS. 
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EDUCATION. 


M  We,  like  other  nations,  must  organise 
and  adjust,  calmly,  comprehensively,  logi- 
cally, from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  retain- 
ing and  encouraging  every  factor  that  has 
proved  its  value,  firmly  but  mercifully 
eliminating  all  elements  of  selfish  obstruc- 
tion, considering  not  what  Is  best  for  one 
particular  class,  rich  or  poor,  or  for  one 
particular  sect,  Church  or  anti-Church,  or 
for  one  particular  form  of  national  activity, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  professional ;  but 
what  is  best  for  a  society  which  embraces 
ml  alike,  and  has  for  its  highest  aim  to 
humanise  and  harmonise  them  all.  .  .  . 
The  State  alone  can  hope  to  settle  what  Is 
essentially,  as  much  as  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  State's  affair."— From  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Boys  in  England,  by  C.  Norwood, 
M.A.,  and  A.  H.  Hope,  M.A. 

In  1870  the  only  provision  for  the 
working-class  children  of  England,  and 
Wales  was  8,281  voluntary  schools,  with 
pccommodation  for  1,878,584  children. 
To-day  the  total  number  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools^  provided  and  volun- 
tary, is  20,621,  witfi  places  for  7,087,934 
children  j  in  38  Higher  Elementary 
Schools  there  is  accommodation  for 
12,131  children;  and  in  281  special 
schools  for  children  blind,  deaf,  or 
otherwise  defective,  there  is  room  for 
11,378.  Not  only  is  there  provision  for 
more  than  three  times  as  many  chil- 
dren, but  the  efficiency  of  the  work  has 
been  indefinitely  increased. 

The  care  of  the  education  authorities 
ha3  been  extended  to  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  minds  of  the  children.  During 
the  present  century  there  has  been  an 
increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  healthy  physical  condition  is  at  the 
root  of  all  good  education.  Special 
legislation  has  done  something  to  pro- 
vide meals  for  hungry  children,  medi- 
cal aid  for  the  sick  and  instruction  in 
personal  cleanliness  for  the  neglected: 
and  the  joint  efforts  of  teachers  and 
social  workers  have  done  much  by 
Play  Centres  and  Happy  Evenings  to 
bring  joy  and  brightness  into  the  lives 
of  those  children  in  whose  homes  these 
elements  of  happy  childlife  are  lacking. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Runciman's  attempt 
to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  religious 
question  at  the  end  of  1908  has  caused  a 
kind  of  truce  in  the  religious  question. 
That  it  is  omy  an  armed  truce  has 
been  shown  by  the  feeling  aroused  by 
the  Swansea  School  Case  and  by  Mr. 
Runciman's  circular,  speedily  with- 
drawn, on  the  question  of  instruction 
in  the  methods,  of  Bible  teaching  for 
students  in  training  colleges. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  heat  engendered 
by  religious  strife  steady  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  and 
adequate  system  of  National  Education. 
There  has  been  a  notable  development 
iu  the  co-ordination  of  effort  for  the 


physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  the  children,  and  an  equally 
notable  advance  in  the  co-ordinatiou 
of-  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  It  is  now  reasonably  pos- 
sible for  any  intelligent  child,  however 
poor,  to  pass  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  secondary  school,  and 
thence  to  the  special  training  needed 
for  any  profession. 

The  principal  change  introduced  by 
the  Code  of  Regulations  for  1909-10  was 
the  putting  into  force  of  the  Circular 
issued  in  March,  insisting  on  the  more 
efficient  staffing  of  public  elementary 
schools  and  the  limitation  of  classes  to 
not  more  than  60  children.  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  in  introducing  the  Education 
Estimates  of  1909-10,  stated  that  in  one 
northern  city  there  were  still  330 
classes  with  over  60  on  the  roll.  These 
new  arrangements  permit  of  a  more 
elastic  method  of  promotion  and  class 
organisation.  In  order  to  make  the 
transition  gradual,  and  to  giv4  the 
local  authority  time  to  adjust  the  extra 
expense  incurred  in  some  under-staffed 
schools,  the  earliest  date  when  the  new 
regulation  becomes  binding  is  in  most 
cases  September  30th,  1910,  and  may  be 
postponed  to  June  30th,  1911. 

The  additional  cost  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  county  boroughs  and  urban  dis- 
tricts, the  heaviest  extra  expenditure 
being  in  the  county  of  East  Suffolk, 
where  it  works  out  at  a  penny  rate. 
THE  PHYSICAL  "tfELL-BEING  OF  THE 
CHILDREN. 

The  section  yjt  the  Education  (Ad* 
ministrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  deal- 
ing with  the  medical  Inspection  of 
children  in  elementary  public  schools 
has  now  been  in  force  for  two  years, 
and  the  Board  reports  that  local 
authorities  are  making  substantial  pro- 
gress in  the  organisation  of  the  work 
throughout  the  country.  A  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  L.C.C.  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  question  of 
medical  inspection  of  school  children 
reported  in  December,  1908.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  children  in  the  Michael 
Faraday  School  at  Walworth  revealed 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  were 
in  urgent  need  of  dental  treatment. 
Some  90,000  children  in  the  L.C.C. 
schools  suffer  from  defective  eyesight, 
while  the  children  who  suffer  from 
disease  and  debility  owing  to  the  in- 
sanitary conditions  of  their  home  life* 
were  found  to  be  very  numerous.  The 
sub-committee  stated  that  the  hospitals 
and  provident  dispensaries  of  London 
could  not  provide  the  necessary  treat- 
ment, and  the  majority  recommended 
the  establishment  of  school  clinics  at 
suitable  centres  in  London  for  children 
suffering  from  teeth  defects,  eye  defects, 
and  skin  diseases  (chiefly  parasitic),  ear 
defects,  a.nd  simplo  diseases. 
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The  Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
Act,  1800,  permits  local  authorities  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  meals  for  children  in  at- 
tendance at  any  publio  elementary 
school.  Up  to  the  end  of  July,  1908,  51 
local  authorities  had  been  authorised 
to  spend  money  out  of   the  rates  in 

Eroviding  food  for  school  children.  In 
ondon  the  feeding  of  necessitous 
school  children  was  left  to  voluntary 
agencies  whose  operations  were  facili- 
tated by  the  L.C.O.  in  so  far  as  this 
was  possible  without  making  contribu- 
tions from  the  rates.  But  from  the 
end  of  1908  the  matter  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Council,  which  voted 
£10,000  for  the  purpose  on  December 
22nd,  1908,  and  £2,500  on  March  23rd, 
1909.  For  the  year  1909-10  the  Council 
has  voted  £37,180. 

The  open-air  school  comes  from  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  educational  experi- 
ment. The  Charlottenburg  open-air 
school  has  been  established  for  five 
years.  Built  in  a  pine  forest  on  the 
outskirts  of  tfce  city,  the  buildings  con- 
sist of  big  wooden  sheds  open  on  all 
sides,  and  some  smaller  ones  for  the 
accommodation  of  smaller  numbers  of 
children;  of  classrooms  for  use  in  bad 
weather;  of  bathrooms,  consulting 
rooms,  &o.  The  children  stav  at  school 
all'  day  from  7-45  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and 
are-  provided  with  good  and  plentiful 
food,  for  which  the  parents  pay  6d.  a 
day  if  they  can  afford  it.  Destitute 
children  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality.  The  children  gained  on 
the  average  7lbs.  or  8!bs.  in  a  three- 
months'  cure  at  the  school,  and  25  per 
cent-  of  the  antemio,  consumptive,  or 
scrofulous  children  who  were  sent  to 
the  school  were  permanently  cured, 
while  an  additional  40  per  cent,  showed 
real  improvement  in  the  three  months. 
As  the  period  of  stay  at  the  school  was 
increased,  there  was  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  good  results  secured. 

The  first  English  open-air  schools 
were  opened  at  Bostall  Wood,  Plum- 
stead,  Woolwich,  on  the  recreation 
ground  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-opera- 
tive Society.  The  school  was  opened  un- 
der the  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children 
Act,  in  1907.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
children  were  admitted  from  the  51 
schools  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  led  to 
the  formation  in  1908  of  three  regular 
schools  of  this  kind  in  London  at  Lord- 
ship Lane,  at  Kentish  Town,  and  at 
Woolwich.  The  excellent  results  to  the 
physioal  and  mental  strength  of  the 
children  were  in  danger  of  being  lost 
for  want  of  money  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary boots  and  proper  food  for  children 
whose  circumstances  were  not  suffi- 
ciently "  necessitous  "  to  entitle  them  to 
be  fed  out  of  the  rates.  A  committee 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  was  formed 
by  Messrs.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Cyril  S. 
Cobb,  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  in  July,  1909. 

Open-air  schools  are  also  being  car- 
ried   on    successfully    by    the  Local 


Authorities  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  and 
Norwich. 

The  Interests  of  Blind,  Deaf,  and  De- 
fective Children  were  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  Education  (Administra- 
tive Provisions)  Act,  1907.  as  since  that 
date  the  Board  of  Education  has  borao 
a  heavier  share  of  the  cost  of  these 
special  schools,  and  the  course  of  edu- 
cation to  defective  children  is  being 
gradually  extended. 

The  After-Care  Committees  of  volun- 
tary workers  which  have  been  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country  do  espe- 
cially good  work  in  connection  with 
these  special  schools,  since  unless  defec- 
tive children  are  provided  with  suitabLe 
careers,  they  are  apt  speedily  to  fall 
after  leaving  school  into  the  state 
from  which  they  have  been  rescued  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  rates. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Some  100  authorities  in  England  and  J 
Wales  provide  opportunity  for  syste-. 
matio  "moral  instruction,"  and  some 
of  these  use  a  more  or  less  detailed, 
syllabus.     Many  competent  observer*' 
consider  that  ethical  teaching  in  schools 
is  most  effective  when  not  given  on; 
any  formal  basis:  ethical  instruction! 
should,  these  think,  be  present,  though 1 
not  obtrusively,  in  every  lesson  dealiogi 
with  the  humanities,  and  be  conveyed 
by  the  discipline  and  organisation  of 
school   life.     One  subject  which  does 
evidently  lend  itself  to  special  lessons 
is  training  in  the  civic  spirit  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  civic  duties.   A  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  was  given  1 
in    1908   by    the    First    International  < 
Moral  Education  Congress,  and  by  th©  J 
publication  by  a  committee,  of  which  \ 
Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  was  secretary,  of  a 
report    on     Moral     Instruction     and  \ 
Training  in  Schools.  (Longmans;  10s.)  i 

An  official  effort  in  the  direction  of  I 
moral  instruction  was  the  syllabus  of 
temperance  teaching  compiled  by  Dr. 
Newman  and  Miss  Campbell,  medical 
officers  of  the  Board,  which  laid  down 
the  lines  on  which  teachers  in  the  sub- 
ject should  proceed. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

Children  of  11  or  12  years  in  London 
elementary  schools  are  eligible  for 
junior  county  scholarships,  which  pro- 
vide clever  children  with  education  at 
a  secondary  school  for  three  years, 
a  period  which  may  be  extended  for 
two  years.  The  scholarships  often  in- 
clude maintenance  grants.  For  those 
who  are  to  enter  professional  life 
further  intermediate  scholarships, 
available  for  two  years,  are  open,  and 
there  are  also  Senior  County  Scholar- 
ships, each  worth  about  £200,  to  enable 
London  County  Council  scholars  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  University  or  to  technical 
colleges.  The  figures  under  the  recently 
adopted  scholarship  scheme  are  ap- 
pended*-- 
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New  Scheme. 

1,800  juniors  at  £85  £153,000 

160    supplementary    juniors   at  £68 
(£10,200),  150  supplementary  juniors 

at  £31  (£4,650)    14,850 

800  intermediates  at  £72   21,600 

Commercial    intermediate  travelling 


expenses 


150 


150  senior  at  £200    30,000 

610  trade  at  £41    25,010 

800  junior  Domestic  Economy  at  £30. .  9,000 

Art  and  Science   9,470 


£263,080 

In  London  a  number  of  new  trade 
scholarships  have  been  established  dur- 
ing the  year — 60  for  boys  and  46  for 
girls;  and  every  year  the  Council 
awards  12  scholarships  for  blind  chil- 
dren, eight  for  crippled  children,  and 
six  lor  deaf  children.  The  total  num- 
ber of  trade  scholarships  awarded 
annually  is  now  128  to  boys  and  126  to 
girls. 

SECONDARY  £CHOOLS. 
By  a  new  regulation  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  Code  for 
Secondary  Schools  which  came  into 
force  in  August,  1909,  every  recog- 
nised secondary  school  which  accepts 
the-  condition  of  offering  not  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  free  places  to  pupils 
from  public  elementary  schools,  and 
which  also  agrees  to  train  each  year 
a  minimum  number  and  a  minimum 
proportion  of  bursars  and  pupil 
teachers,  is  entitled  to  an  additional 

f;rant  of  £1  per  head  for  every  pupil 
n  attendance. 

There  were  in  1902  only  272  secondary 
schools  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the 
Board  of  Education;  in  1905-6  there 
were  still  only  600;  there  are  now  800, 
and  the  numbers  are  continually  in- 
creasing. The  children  of  the  working 
Glasses  who  now  make  use  of  these 
secondary  schools  are  nearly  42,000. 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 
Within  the  last  20  years  education  is 
responsible  for  an  additional  26£  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling  of  local  loans. 
Meanwhile  the  rates  raised  for  elemen- 
tary education  also  present  a  startling 
increase : — > 

Bates  raised  for  Elementary  Education 
in  England  and  Wales. 


Per  £  of 

Per  head  of 

Amount. 

valuation. 

population. 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1884-5 

2,208,000 

0  3} 

1  8 

1903-6 

9,830,000 

1  0J 

6  9 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 
Estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

1908-9.  1909-10. 
England  and  Wales     £13,594,150  £13,048,792 

8cotland    £2,048,557  £2,147,541 

Ireland    £1,544,818  £1,621,921 

The  average  aid  grant  per  scholar  of 
9a.  3id.  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  paid  to  Local  Authorities  on 
account  of  education. 

The  whole  system  of  Education 
grants  is  in  urgent  need  of  revision. 
The    present    cumbrous    system  was 


gradually  evolved  under  the  old 
method  of  payment  by  results.  Pay 
ment  by  results  has  been  done  away 
with,  but  the  Exchequer  grant  is  still 
doled  out  in  the  annual  grant  per 
child,  the  fee  grant,  the  aid  grant,  the 
small  population  grant,  the  temporary 
special  grant  to  highly-rated  areas, 
and  additional  grants  for  cookery., 
handicraft,  laundry,  &c.  Moreover,  the 
sum  of  these  is  inadequate  to  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  on  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities.  Every  educationist 
desires  to  see  smaller  classes,  the 
efficient  administration  of  medical  aid. 
and  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  but 
the  demand  on  the  local  rates  is  yearly 
growing  heavier.  What  is  needed  is  (1) 
a  simplification  of  the  present  system 
of  grants,  which  should  be  possible 
now  that  the  Board  has  to  deal  with 
328  local  authorities,  and  not  with 
some  16,000  separate  school  organisa- 
tions; and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  sum 
allotted  by  the  Exchequer  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  hope  of  any  imme- 
diate and  drastic  reform  was  lost  when 
the  Education  Bill  of  1908  was  jetti- 
soned, .   .  . 

The  total  amount  to  be  granted  in 
1909-10  In  the  three  countries  is:— 

England  and  Wales   £11,162,405 

Scotland    *}'9^?i 

Ireland    £l,483,0o2 

The  remaining  part  of  the  education 
estimates  is  spent  upon  administration, 
training  colleges,  and  sundry  expenses. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  1908  the  administration  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  was  transferred  to  a  Direc- 
tor and  Secretary  of  the  Art  Museum, 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  With  the  increased  space 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  a  new 
arrangement  has  been  made  possible 
by  which  the  treasures  of  the  Museum 
are  for  the  first  time  rendered  perfectly 
accessible  to  the  student  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts. 

The  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  which  had 
been  up  to  1908  administered  by  the 
Board,  passed  under  the  government  of 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  at  South  Kensington. 
University  Education  Figures  for  1908. 


Oxford   

Cambridge   

London   

Durham   

Manchester   

Leeds  

Liverpool  

Sheffield   

Birmingham   

University  of  Wales 

St.  Andrews   

Aberdeen  

Glasgow   

Edinburgh   

Dublin   


Students. 

Staff. 

3,813 

125 

3,589 

117 

8,063 

1,105 

978 

107 

1,446 

242 

900 

133 

914 

317 

734 

137 

910 

113 

1,584 

161 

87 

562 

905 

79 

2,650 

145 

3,828 

153 

1,241 

93 
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BOY  LABOUR  AND  THE  RAISING  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  AGE. 

During  the  year  1909  an  onslaught 
was  made  from  various  quarters  on  tho 
careiess  system  by  which  children  of 
14  are  turned  out  of  school  to  earn 
their  living  as  they  best  may,  and 
are  permitted  to  waste  the  years  wnen 
they  should  be  learning  a  trade  in 
occupations  which  bring  in  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  parents  but  provide 
no  training  for  after  life.  It  is  from 
office  boys,  van  boys,  messengers,  and 
the  like  that  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  recruited.  Only  one-third 
of  the  boys  who  leave  the  L.C.O.  schools 
go  to  skilled  trades;  about  5  per  cent, 
pursue  their  education  in  secondary 
schools,  but  61  per  cent,  go  to  unskilled 
labour.  For  four  or  five  years  they  earn 
good  wages.  Then  comes  the  day  when 
they  are  dismissed  because  they  are 
boys  lio  longer.  The  crisis  finds  them 
not  only  ignorant  of  any  skilled  occu- 
pation and  probably  too  old  to  enter  a 
trade  as  a  learner  but  unfitted  by  the 
desultory  habits  they  have  acquired  of 
settling  down  seriously  to  any  trade. 

The  Poor  Law  Commission  devoted  a 
separate  volume  to  an  enquiry  into  Boy 
Labour.  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  on  their 
behalf,  examined  the  biographies  of  a 
number  of  London  young  men  who  had 
left  school  at  14  to  go  out  as  errand  or 
shop  boys.  At  the  age  of  21  13*6 
per  cent,  of  these  only  had  gone  to 
skilled  trades,  1*7  to  clerkships,  32'2 
to  low-skilled  labour,  3*4  to  be  car- 
men, 29  to  general  or  casual  labour, 
10  2  per  cent,  were  still  errand  or  shop 
boys  (presumably  assistants),  3'4  were 
in  the  army,  17  at  sea,  and  61  had 
emigrated.  The  L.C.C  has  for 
years  endeavoured  by  special  trade 
schools  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  the 
fast-dying  custom  of  apprenticeship  by 
supplying  an  adequate  technical  train- 
ing<  A  sub-committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  recommended  early 
in  1909  that  the  school  age  should  be 
raised  to  fifteen,  that  for  children  who 
were  not  passing  on  to  trade  schools  or 
secondary  schools  there  should  be  a 
compulsory  three  years  of  half-time 
course  at  a  continuation  school  where 
they  might  gain  that  all-round  know- 
ledge of  a  trade  so  difficult  to  secure 
under  the  specialised  system  of  a 
modern  workshop. 

These  conclusions  were  indirectlv 
reinforced  later  in  1909  by  an  Inter-de- 
partmental Committee  on  Partial 
Exemption  from  School  Attendance, 
which  is  now  possible  under  certain 
conditions  at  the  age  of  12  and  in 
agricultural  districts  at  11.  The  cotton 
mills  of  Lancashire,  the  worsted  mills  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Belfast  flax  mills 
account  for  the  majority  of  half-timers, 
which,  though  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  army  of  office  boys  and 
messengers,  still  suffer  from  a  system 
which  breaks  off  their  education  at  a 
point  when  its  best  possibilities  are  be- 
ginning. The  committee  recommended 
that    all  partial  exemption  should  be 


abolished,  from  a  date  not  earlier  than 
the  1st  of  January,  1911,  and  that  no 
child  should  be  permitted  to  leave 
school  at  13  unless  he  was  passing  to  a 
suitable  trade  training. 

The  Consultative  Committee  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  Continuation 
Schools  also  reported  in  1909  to  the 
effect  that  all  exemption  from  day 
school  attendance  under  the  age  of  14 
should  be  discontinued,  the  change  to 
be  made  more  slowly  in  agricultural 
districts.  The  committee  recommend 
that  Junior  Employment  Registries 
shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  schools  to  give  skilled  advice 
to  parents  of  children  up  to  the  age  oi 
seventeen  in  putting  them  to  a  trade, 
and  in  suggesting  what  educational 
courses  will  best  Help  individual  chil- 
dren in  the  careers  chosen.  These 
registries  are  to  be  in  close  association 
with  the  Labour  Exchanges.  Continua- 
tion schools  in  future  are  to  be  better 
equipped  and  more  closely  adapted  to 
practical  purposes,  and  local  author! 
ties  Bhould  have  discretion  to  mak< 
attendance  at  them  compulsory  up  t< 
the  age  of  seventeen  by  by-laws  adapte 
to  the  conditions  of  local  Industry,  an< 
laying  responsibility  on  all  employer 
of  Juvenile  labour  in  the  district. 

In  Germany  evening  schools  are  bein^ 
gradually  superseded  by  day  classes, 
attendance  at  which  is  secured  by  co- 
operation  with  the  employers,  who  are  \ 
compelled  by  law  to  afford  facilities  for 
this  purpose  to  all  their  employes  under 
the  age  of  18. 

If  the  recommendations  outlined  in 
the  official  reports  already  named  are 
carried  out,  children  leaving  the  ele- 
mentary school  Bhould,  in  future,  be 
equipped  for  a  definite  place  in  the 
labour  market.  One  London  school-  ' 
master  said  that  the  future  out-of- 
work  was  often  to  be  found  loafing 
about  the  school  gates  within  6  months 
Of  his  leaving  school.  Under  present 
circumstances  the  large  sums  spent  on 
education  are  largely  wasted  by  the 
neglect  of  the  child  between  14  and  16. 
After  Care  Committees  nave  already 
done  something;  the  adoption  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  system  of  con- 
tinuation schools  should  do  much  more 
to  reduce  hooliganism,  to  relieve  the 
casual  labour  market,  and  to  Increase 
the  sum  of  intelligence  In  Industrial 
occupations. 

The  changes  involved  in  raising  the 
school  age  to  15  would  raise  the  cost  of 
elementary  education,  but  this  diffi- 
culty might  be  partly  met  by  the  re- 
organisation of  infant  schools  and  the 
raising  of  the  permissive  and  com- 
pulsory ages  for  school  attendance 
from  three  and  five  to  four  and  six 
respectively. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  new 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Knill,  to  restore 
the  apprenticeship  system. 

Mr.  Polity's  proposal — that  the  trade 
unions  should  undertake  the  whole 
business  of  apprenticeship,    and  that 
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ladg  entering  a  trade  should  be  infi*&«] 
tured  directly  to  the  union  of  that  traces 
-7hich  should  let  them  out  to  indiriduai  3 
employers  and  be  responsible  for  there  j 
during  the  term  of  their  indentures--- < 
fftiH  holds  the  field  as  the  only  practt- 
z±\  suggestion  yet  made. 

A  a   opportunity   for   discussing  the 

?aefftto7J  will  probably  arise  at  the  con- 
erenee  convened  by  the  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  for 
December  3rd.  Out  of  the  361  dele- 
rates,  166  weald  be  from  trade  unions, 
VT0  from  local  charities,  56  from  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  and  17  from  | 
central  and  local  aprenticeship  com- 
mittee*.  but  it  will  be  ione  tru>  less 
necessary  to  convene  i,  second  con- 
ference, to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
ia-ades  throughout  the  country. 

?RA.Dii  SCHOOL?, 

In  Paris,  for  the  last  iwenty  years,  a 
three  gears'  training,  planned  to  take 
the  place  of  apprentices Vp.  and  in  close 
connection  with  emptayara  has  been  in 
rogue;  but  things  iaru  moved  more 
slowly,  and  perhaps  on  less  practical 
tines,  in  this  country.  There  are,  how- 
aver,  trade  schools  which  are  devoted 
mainly  to  actual  work.  In  the  Stanley 
Trade  School  at  Norwood,  haif  the 
scholar's  time  is  spent  in  actual  labour, 
*nd  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  it;  de- 
moted chiefly  to  mathematics  and 
machine  drawing.  The  L.C.C.  Cabinet- 
making  and  Woodworking  Trade  School 
at  the  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute 
may  be  taken  as  a  'air  example  of  the 
excellent  work  which  the  L.C.C.  accom- 
plishes for  boys.  There  ordinary  aub- 
fecta  occupy  22 \  hours  weekly  in  the 
first  year.  The  hours  given  to  purely 
technical  '.istruction  in  the  workshop 
i  And  the  drawing  office  amount  to  1\ 
Sours  weekly  in  the  first  year,  15 
bours  in  the  second,  and  19 i  hours  in 
-he  third. 

USEFUL  BOOKS. 
Trade3  for  London  Boys,  and  How  to  Enter 

Them.    (Longmans.)    (1908.)    9d.  net. 
Ditto,  for  London  Girls.    (1909.)   9d.  net. 
fteport  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Commit- 
tee on  Partial   Exemption  from  School 
I       Attendance.  Vol.  L  (Cd.  4791.)  (Wyman.) 
4d.  net. 

fieport  of  Consultative  Committee  of  Board 
of  Education   on  Continuation  Schools, 
1909.     Vol.   1.— Report  and  Appendices 
(4757).      Vol.   2.— Evidence   (4758).  Per 
I       vol.,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Report  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  on  Boy  Labour, 
*       forming  Appendix  Vol.  20  (Cd.  4632)  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law3, 
1909.    (Wyman.)   3s.  9d.  net. 

|  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  AND  LABOUR. 

In  1909  the  new  scheme  for  the 
mutual  education  of  Oxford  and 
Labour  came  into  operation*  The 
scheme  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  work- 
|  ing-men,  as  represented  by  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  to  have  access 


Vo  higher  education  without  losing  their 
character  of  working-men,  and  out  of 
the  recognition  by  many  University 
me  a  that  so  long  as  Oxford  made  no 
adequate  provision  for  waking-class 
instruction  of  this  kind,  it  could  not 
justly  claim  to  be  a  national  univer- 
sity. A  joint  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  workmen  and  the  University 
was  formed  in  1907,  which  issued  a 
report  in  1908.  The  report  proposed 
the  establishments  it  had  already  been 
tried  experimentally — in  various  cen- 
tres of  small  classes,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  an  Oxford  tutor,  should 
undertake  the  intensive  Btudy  of.  some 
branch  of  learning  for  a  period  i,t  three 
years.  It  was  anticipated  thai  glasses 
of  this  kind  wocud  be  of  great  benefit 
both  to  the  teachers  and  the  students, 
that  the  teacher*  would  appreciate  the 
labour  point  oi  ^*ew,  and  that  the  stu- 
dents would  iiavv  the  benefit  of  the 
direction  of  a  trained  mind.  As  com- 
plements to  the  classes,  it  was  pro- 
posed tfiat  the  teachers  should  lecture 
at  Oxford  part  of  the  year,  and  that 
selected  st'adeuts  should  -5ass  from  the 
class  to  the  University,  The  report 
found  considerable  appiwaj  iit  Oxford. 
A  stacute  was  passed  for  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  Joint  Committee,  and 
something  has  already  been  done  by 
the  University  and  the  colleges  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds.  Eight  tuto- 
rial classes  were  started  in  the  winter 
of  1908— at  Chesterfield,  Glossop,  Little- 
borough,  Lon^ton,  Oldham,  Rochdale, 
Swindon,  ind  Wrexham— and  some  234 
3tudents  we;^  enrolled,  of  whom  20 
wore  women.  Thd  subjects  of  study 
were  industrial  D&atory  and  economics, 
and  the  classes  held  weekly  meetings  of 
two  hours'  duration,  one  hour  being 
dovoted  to  x  lecture  and  the  other  to 
discussion.  The  members  of  the  classes 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the  keener 
manual  workers,  and  their  main 
interest  is  in  questions  of  civic  im- 
portance; and  the  work  they  have  done 
is  considered  highlv  satisfactory.  As 
was  inevitable,  it  was  found  that  over- 
time and  unemployment  affected  tho 
continuity  and  intensity  of  study. 

The  Oxford  scheme  has  been  taken  as 
a  model  by  the  Universities  of  London, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  a  con- 
ference has  been  summoned  of  all 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  in 
England  and  Wales  to  consider  common 
action  on  the  lines  of  the  Oxford  Re- 
port. There  has  naturally  been  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  some  Labour 
leaders  as  to  the  £*fect  of  co-operation 
of  this  kind  between  Labour  and  Uni- 
versities which  have  not  hitherto  been 
notable  for  sympathy  with  Labour,  but 
the  movement  numbers  among  its 
friends  such  excellent  Labour  men  as 
Messrs.  Bowerman,  Clynes,  Jowett,  and 
Shackleton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
capable  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association,  Mr.  Mansbridge. 
while  tho  democratic  sentiments  oi 
most  of  the  younger  University  m«n 
who  have  pushed  the  cause  at  Oxford 
aro  beyond  suspicion. 
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SWANSEA  SCHOOL  CASE. 
The  Swansea  School  case,  which  dates 
back  to  1905,  bulked  large  in  the  edu- 
cation controversies  of  the  year.  The 
managers  of  the  Oxford  Street  (Church 
of  England)  School  at  Swansea  com- 
plained that  the  local  authority  had 
discriminated  between  the  teachers  In 
the  Oxford  Street  School  and  those  of 
the  provided  schools.  The  Board  of 
Education  in  1906  recommended  that 
the  difference  in  salary  should  be 
remedied.  This  was  done,  but  by  the 
subsequent  advancement  of  salaries  in 
the  Council  schools,  the  manager*  of 
the  voluntary  school  felt  their  school 


was  still  the  object  of  an  unfair  dis- 
crimination. 

At  the  end  of  1908,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, K.C.,  now  Mr.  Justice  Hamilton, 
who  wras  appointed  bv  the  Board  to 
enquire  into  the  matter,  found  that  the 
Swansea  local  authority  had  failed  in 
their  duty  to  the  Oxford  Street  School. 
The  Board  of  Education  over-rode  thij 
report,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the 
local  authority,  whereupon  the  Church 
School  carried  the  matter  into  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  at  the 
end  of  Julv  gave  judgment  against  the  I 
Board  of  Education,  The  Board  De- 
cided to  appeal,  and  the  matter  is  still 
pending. 


Statistics— England  and  Wales. — Elementary  Schools. 


Ordinary  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

"  Certified 

Year  ending 

Council  Schools. 

♦Voluntary  Schools. 

Efficient "  Schools. 

Number. 

Accom. 

Number. 

Accom. 

Number. 

Accom. 

81st  July,  19.06  

31st  July,  1907.... 
Slst  July,  1908.. .. 

6,990 
7,230 
7,408 

3,551,766 
3,675,016 
3,766,824 

13,537 
13,368 
13,213 

3,506,148 
3,407,542 
3,321,170 

79 
74 
75 

10,951 
9,710 
9,745 

*  The  denominations  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  which  are  included  in  these  figures,  accordinj 
to  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given,  were  as  follows  : — 


Church  of 
England 
Schools. 

Wesleyan 
Schools. 

Boman 
Catholic 
Schools. 

Jewish 
Schools. 

Undenomirja- 

tional  and 
otjier  Schools. 

Number  of  Schools  .... 
Accommodation  

10,560 
2,512,264 

294 
105,664 

1,015 
385,901 

12 
10,755 

567 
156,472 

Higher  Elementary  Schools. 


Year  ending 

Number  of 
Schools 

Accommodat'n. 

Old 
Type. 

New 
Type. 

Old 
Type. 

New 
Type. 

Slst  July,  1906.. 
31st  July,  1907.. 
Slst  July,  1908.. 

29 
26 
21 

5 
13 
17 

9,983 
8,810 
7,411 

1,219 
3,722 
4,720 

Special  Schools. 

Year  ending 

Certified  Schools 

for  Blind  or 
Deaf  Children. 

Certified  Schools 
for  Defective  or 
Epileptic  Children 

Num.  |  Accom. 

Num. 

Accom. 

31st  July,  1906 
31st  July,  1907 
Slst  July,  1908 

87 
87  ' 
86 

5,985 
6,024 
6,144 

179 
191 
195 

11,122 
12,131 
13,234 

Secondary  Schools  receiving  grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education.— England. 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1.  Council  Schools  

239 

52,902 

2.  Girls'  Public  Day  School 

Trust  Schools  

31 

6,678 

S.  Roman  Catholic  Schools 

48 

7,053 

4.  Foundation   and  other 

Schools  

418 

67,344 

5.  Total   

736 

133,977 

In  Wales  the  secondary  schools  recog,-/ 
nised  as  eligible  for  grants  provide  for; 
6,819  boys  and  6,796  girls. 

Number  of  Scholars  in  Ordinary  Public' 
Elementary  Schools  in  England. 


Between  3  and   5  years  of  age 
„      5  and   7  „ 
7  and  12  „ 
„     12  and  15 

15  and  over   


388,987 1 
1,199,770  I 
2,969,721 

987,481 
5,118 


5,551,07 


Of  these,  2,800,997  are  boys  and 
2,750,080  are  girls.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease of  7,100  over  the  figure  for  the 
previous  year,  which  was  5,543,977.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  year 
was  4,918,575,  and  the  number  of  the 
scholars  who  paid  fees  was  163,615. 

The  18,816  elementary  schools  in  Eng- 
land are  staffed  by  163,536  teachers 
who  are  classified  as  follows: — 

Trained  Teachers,  Certificated    45,375 

Trained  Teachers,  Uncertificated    40,338 

Uncertificated  Teachers*   39,765 

Other  Teachers    38,058 


163,536 

*  This  class  only  includes  teachers  recognised 
as  uncertificated  under  the  Code  of  the  Eoard  oi 
Education. 
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1907-8. 


Accommodation. 


No. 

Resident. 

Day. 

(1)  Number  of  Colleges  and  Accommodation  : — 

(a)  Colleges  controlled  by  a  University,  or  by  a  College  which  is 

a  constituent  part  of  a  University   

(b)  Colleges  controlled  by  other  University  Colleges   

(c)  Colleges  provided  by  Local  Education  Authorities  

(d)  Other  Colleges  

10 
5 
11 

46 

161 

5,030 

1,709 
571  . 

2,035 
527 

(e)  Total   

72 

5.191 

4,842 

Technical  and  Art  Schools. 

1907-3. 

Technical 
Schools. 

Art 

Schools. 

fl)  Number  of  Institutions  recognised   

35 
644 
2,768 

1,630 
580 
191 

39 
99 
2,455 

(2)  Number  of  Teachers   

£3)  Number  of  Students  who  attended  at  any  time  during  the  year  .. 
(4)  Number  of  Students  on  account  of  whom  Grants  were  paid  : — 

(a)  Who  attended  a  Full  Course  of  Instruction  

(b)  Who  attended  part  only  of  a  Full  Course  of  Instruction   

(c)  Who  attended  a  Shortened  Course  of  Instruction   

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

Elementary  Education  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  1906-7; 


Population. 


Accom- 
modation. 

Expenditure 
per  Scholar. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Aid  Grant 
per  Scholar. 

London   

Liverpool   

Mancheste:   

Birmingham   

Leeds   

Sheffield  

England  and  Wales   

4,758,217 
746,144 
643,148 
553,155 
470,268 
455,553 
34,945,600 

775,917 
141,903 
123,990 
95,879 
98,882 
75,413 
7,062,067 

£  s.  d. 
4  13  1 
3    8  3 
3    7  0 
3    7  9 
3    9  1 

2  13  0 

3  4  3 

£ 

4,194,324 
536,870 
442,572 
358,639 
317,684 
244,481 
21,082,406 

8.  d. 

7  9 
9  3 
9  0 
9  6 
9  9 
9  lOfr 
9  3} 

Rowntree's 
Cocoa 

is  really  delicious 


It  is  economical  too.  A  quarter-pound  tin  is 
sufficient  to  make  thirty  brimming  cups  of 
delicious  cocoa,  a  palate-pleasing  beverage  that 
every  member  of  the  family  can  drink  and  enjoy. 

One  cup  of  Rowntree's  proves  its  delicious  flavour, 
one  tin  will  convince  you  of  its  economy  in  use. 
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LONDON  RATE. 

In  London  the  rate  levied  in  respect 
of  higher  and  elementary  education 
was  in  1907-8  Is.  6d.  in  the  £;  in  1908-9 
a  little  over  Is.  7d.  in  the  £;  and  for 
1909-10  Is.  7id.  in  the  £.  London  raises 
locally  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
education  than  do  other  authorities,  as 
the  following  figures  of  rates  and  im- 
perial subventions  in  aid  of  elemen- 
tary education  will  show: —  


of  Elem. 

Educa- 

tion   borne  by 

Rates. 

Grants. 

67.9 

32.1 

45-3 

54.7 

84.8 

65-2 

39.2 

60-8 

45-1 

5-1.9 

Joint  Authorities   

16-2 

83-8 

45.7 

64-3 

Thus  London  is  alone  throughout  the 
country  in  bearing  more  than  h?lf  the 
cost  of  elementary  education  within 
her  borders. 

Elementary  and  Higher  Education  in 
England  and  Wales.— Local  Indebtedness. 


Per  £  of  rate- 

Total. 

able  value. 

s.  d. 

1884-5 

15,252,000 

2  1 

1905-6 

41,720,000 

4  1 

OXFORD  AND  LORD  CURZON. 

The  movement  for  reform  at  Oxford, 

which  has  been  gaining  strength 
during  the  last  few  years,  received  a 
great  impetus  in  April.  1909,  when  Lord 
Curzon,  who  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  after  the  death  of 
Viscount  Goschen,  issued  his  Memoran- 
dum on  University  Reform  (Clarendon 
Press,  2s.  6d.).  In  July,  1907,  Dr.  Charles 
Gore,  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  asked  the  Liberal 
Government  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  University  Reform,  and  the 
Earl  of  Crewe  had  replied  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  first 
like  to  know  "  what  the  most  thought- 
ful and  competent  opinion  at  both 
Universities  really  demanded."  As  far 
as  Oxford  is  concerned,  Lord  Curzon's 
Memorandum  may  be  regarded  as  an 
answer  to  this  just  and  reasonable 
request. 

In  his  Memorandum  Lord  Curzon 
suggests  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  three  governing  bodies.  He  would 
modify  the  constitution  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Counpil,  of  Congregation,  and 
of  Convocation.  The  Chancellor  then 
passes  to  the  more  vital  question  of  how 
to  provide  for  the  poor  man  at  the 
University,  remarking  that  "  in  opening 
the  University  to  the  poor,  we  do  not 
wish  to  close  it  to  the  rich."  He  would 
pot  give  up  the  college  system,  with  its 

inestimable    advantages"     and  its 


"  associations  of  mingled  tendernesj 
and  pride,"  and  after  discussing  th<\ 
possibility  of  other  solutions,  such  a 
the  extension  of  the  noc-coliegiat< 
system,  he  advocates  the  establishmen 
of  a  new  college,  conducted  on  mor< 
economical  lines  than  any  of  the  exist 
iug  colleges,  and  furnished  with  a  larg 
number  of  maintenance  scholarships 
The  system  of  fellowship  should  be  re 
formed  on  some  definite  plan  drawn  u] 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  th- 
Universlty  as  a  whole,  and  the  duratioi 
of  prize  fellowships  might  advan 
tageously  be  decreased. 

Lord  Curzon  would  abolish  com 
puisory  Creek,  and  In  dealing  with  thi 
question  he  mentioned  that  recently  h 
had  been  obliged  to  refuse  a  benef actici 
of  £50,000  towards  a  definite  scientific 
object  at  Oxford  because  he  could  uo 
guarantee  that  this  barrier  to  entxanc 
would  be  removed.  In  place  of  th« 
present  entrance  examination  or  Re 
sponsion,  "  too  easy  for  publi< 
school  men  and  unsuited  fo; 
others,"  he  would  have  an  ex 
amination  organised  on  a  scientifii 
plan.  He  would  improve  the  pass 
schools,  and  would  provide  6pecia 
facilities  for  the  education  of  business  I 
men.  He  would  have  a  thorougl 
examination  of  the  question  of  the  rela 
tions  between  the  University  as  a  whol< 
and  its  constituent  colleges,  but  insists 
that  Oxford  must  remain  a  "  unlver  | 
sity  of  colleges."  < 

With  regard  to  Finance,  h< 
suggests  the  establishment  of  ail 
independent  Board  of  Financial  Control 
which  should  review  the  accounts  botl 
of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges 
and  should  advise  upon  all  matters  con 
cerning  finance,  and  publish  "  a  revised 
annual  balance-sheet  of  the  University 
and  colleges  in  combination."  He  say* 
here  very  truly,*  "  the  clue  to  the. 
majority  of  University  problems,  an< 
the  condition  of  the  majority  of  Univer 
sity  reforms,  is  finance. "  He  propose* 
alterations  in  the  machinery  of  govern 
ment,  and  further  provision  for  research* 
The  Chancellor  notices  other  necessary 
reforms  and  advocates  the  granting  ol 
degrees  to  women,  although  he  does  not 
wish  them  to  become  members  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  University. 

So  far,  however,  littlo  has  been  done 
to  carry  out  these  recommendations, 
and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  weakening  of  the 
resistance  to  some  of  the  reforms  indi- 
cated. Not  long  before  Lord  Curzon 
wrote  Congregation  had  refused  by  136 
votes  to  108  to  make  any  change  in  the 
method  by  which  the  degree  of  M.A. 
is  obtained,  and  had  declined  by  165 
votes  to  133  to  limit  Congregation  to 
"  members  of  Convocation  who  hold  or 
have  held  University  or  college  appoint- 
ments, or  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  studies  or  administration  of  the 
University."  Some  time  before  this 
two  of  the  most  important  of  the  sug 
gested  reforms,  the  granting  of  degrees 
to  women  and  the  abolition  of  compul- 
sory Creek,  had  also  been  considered 
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and  re  jested.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
June,  1909,  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  en- 
oouraging  poor  men  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sities in  greater  numbers. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the 
important  question  of  reform  at  Ox- 
ford. Changes  must  come,  and  most 
probably  they  will  follow  in  the  main 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Curzon, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  not 
spoken  without  consulting  old  and 
tried  advocates  of  reform.  But  will 
they  come  from  within  or  from  with- 
3ut?  Will  the  reformers,  increasing:  ap 
they  are  in  number,  gain  the  day  in 
Convocation,  or  will  Oxford  prefer  to 
wait  for  the  findings  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission? 

AN   ORIENTAL   SCHOOL  IN 
LONDON. 

Some  very  interesting  questions 
iffecting  many  departments  of  na- 
tional life  were  raised  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee  appointed  bv 
;he  Treasury  to  consider  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Oriental  Studies  in  London. 
Dne  section  of  the  enquiry  dealt  with 
;he  instruction  of  officers  in  the  army 
md  navy,  and  more  especially  of  civil 
jervants  destined  for  the  Oriental 
service.  The  second  deaH  with  com- 
hercial  education.  The  ideal  school 
houid  supply  not  only  these  obvious 
tnd  practical  wants,  but  should  also 
provide  a  learned  education  for  the 
nan  who  proposes  to  devote  himself  to 
)riental  Literature.  The  two  kinds  of 
raining  are  of  course  quite  separate, 
md  can,  with  difficulty,  ne  included  in 
single  institution.  The  British 
empire  is  the  greatest  Mohammedan 
tower  in  the  world,  and  it  is  suggested 
hat  the  Central  School,  In  the  capital 
ft  the  Empire,  should  be  in  touch  with 
he  schools  in  Eastern  States.  The 
kunmittee  reported  in  September,  1909, 
n  favour  ca  the  establishment  of  a 
chool  of  Oriental  Languages,  which 
hould  be  an  integral  part  of  London 
Tniversity.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
J12.725  per  annum. 

Some  very  striking  evidence  was 
iven  before  the  Commission  with  re- 
ard  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
If  native  languages  to  commercial 
gents  and  travellers.  It  was  pointed 
ut  by  Mr.  George  Lloyd  that  German 
rms  trading  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
'ersian  Gulr  send  out  their  invoices  in 
.rabic  or  Hindustani,  whereas  English 
rms  use  English  or  French;  and 
bat  the  trade  is  rapidly  passing  from 
iritish  to  German  hands.  Mr.  V. 
ffcirol  gave  evidence  that  the  control 
f  the  native  market  in  the  Faj*  East 

aa  slipping  out  of  British  hands, 
ince  British  firms  had  to  employ 
hinese  and  Japanese  to  do  the  trade, 
i  Shanghai  hardly  5  per  cent,  of  the 
nglishmen  in  commercial  houses  had 
ny  knowledge  of  Chinese.  He  gave 
no  instance,  however,  of  an  English- 
an  who  prepared  himself  for  his  work 


by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  vernaculars  of  Southern  China, 
and  accordingly  built  up  a  great  busi- 
ness for  Coates's  cotton  thread.  The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  open- 
ings are  still  there  for  trade,  but  the 
competition  is  keener,  and  the  trade 
will  go  to  the  nation  that  sends  the 
most  alert  and  the  best  equipped  men 
into  the  field.  A  school  of  Orient ai 
Languages  should  provide  part  of  the 
equipment.  If,  as  suggested,  it  became 
the  centre  of  a  network  of  good  British 
schools  abroad,  English  boys  born  in 
foreign  countries  might  gain  the  in- 
estimable benefit  of  an  early  education 
in  the  country  where  they  were  to 
serve  in  administration  or  commerce, 
an  education  which  would  give  them 
an  enormous  advantage  over  their 
competitors  by  giving  them  a  natural 
understanding  of  the  language,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal. 

USEFUL  BOOKS. 
Handbook  to  the  Technical  and  Art  Schools 

and   Colleges   of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(Scott,  Greenwood.)  (1S09.)  3s.  6d.  net. 
Hay  ward.  F.  H.     The  Primary  Curriculum. 

(Kalph  Holland.)   (1009.)   4s.  net. 
Hollowell,    J.    H.     Outline  Chronology  of 

Public  Education  in  England  and  Waies, 

1807-1907.    (Northern  Counties  Education 

League.)  3d. 
Maclean,  A.  H.   H.      The  Law  concerning 

Secondary    and    Preparatory  Schools. 

(Jordan.) 

Organ,  T.  A.,  and  Thomas,  A.  A.  Education 
Law.  (Incorporating  the  Education  Acts, 
1870-1902.)  (Butterworth.)  (1903.)  12s.  Cd. 
net. 

Paton'a  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors.  2s. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1907-8. 
(Wynian.)   (1909.)    (Cd.  4506.)    7d.  net, 

Yoxall,  J.  H.,  and  Gray,  E.  The  Red  Code. 
(1908.)  ("  Schoolmaster  "  Publishing  Com- 
pany.)    is.  net. 

Yoxall,  J.  H.,  and  Gray,  E.  The  N.U.T.  Book 
of  Education.  (National  Union  of 
Teachers.)   3s.  6d.  net, 

THE  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

In  1907,  the  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete returns  are  available,  there  were 
48,810  policemen  in  England  and  Wa!es, 
or  one  to  guard  every  745  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  are  58  administrative 
counties  and  127  boroughs  which  have 
their  own  police  forces;  in  addition, 
there  are  the  City  of  London  police  and 
the  Metropolitan  police.  Of  the  46  810 
policemen,  38,395  are  constables,  and 
8<415  belong  to  the  higher  ranks.  Addi- 
tional constables  to  the  number  of 
3,196  were  employed  during  the  year. 

The  county  police,  14,871  in  number, 
with  an  average  daily  strength  of 
14,254,  cost  £1,300,266  during  the  year, 
an  average  charge  of  £91  per  n  an. 
The  police  of  the  City  of  London,  1,006 
in  number,  cost  £117,137,  an  average  of 
£116  for  each  man. 
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SECTION  XI. — WOMEN. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT 

IN  1909. 

By  H.  M.  Swanwick. 

When  a  great  question  fairly  enters  the  arena  of  practical  politics  the 
issue,  simple  while  it  remained  a  principle  becomes  almost  incredibly 
complex,  crowded,  and  even  confused.  Women's  Suffrage  has  during;  1909  been 
in  the  limelight,  and  that  light  has  revealed  an  infinite  number  of  points  of 
view.  Since  the  vote  means  the  representation  of  individual  views  this  is 
natural  enough,  and  those  who  ask  "  why  women  cannot  all  agree  together 
about  it"— and  even,  some  of  them,  propose  to  postpone  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  question  until  the  happy  day  when  they  shall  all  agree-overlook 
the  very  basis  of  women's  demand,  which  is  one  for  free  expression  on  matteis 
concerning  them  whether  it  be  advisable  or  no  for  women  to  have  votes 
has  become  complicated  by  three  considerations:  (1)  When  should  they  be 
enfranchised?  Soon?  Or  in  the  "dim  and  speculative  future  ?  (2)  How 
shall  they  be  enfranchised?  On  the  present  qualification?  (which  is  what  all 
the  women's  suffrage  societies  ask).  On  some  qualification  specially  invented 
for  them,  as  embodied  in  Mr.  Hedges's  Bill  and  Mr.  Dickinson  s  second  BillP 
On  some  new  qualification,  which  shall  alter  the  basis  of  the  franchise 
nitoeether  but  make  it  one  for  men  and  women  indifferently,  such  as  the 
s  mple  vek&M  qualification  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Howard's  Bill?  This  last  la- 
the obi  ective  of  the  recently-formed  People's  Suffrage  Federation.  (3)  Is  It 
rot  necessary,  In  the  interests  of  law  and  order,  to  postpone  any  consideration, 
of  the  question  until  advocates  of  women's  suffrage  cease  to  use  illegal  or, 
disorderly  methods? 

y  METHODS   OF  VIOLENCE. 

Some  people  there  are  who  regard  the  almost  daily  acts  of  violence  as  a' 
s'crn  that  the  situation  is  intolerable,  and  a  reason  for  putting  an  end  to  it. 
The  tactics  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  first  adopted  to  attract, 
attention  to  the  women's  claim,  have  been  lately  justified  on  the  ground  that,; 
men  will  only  pay  attention  to  violence,  and  therefore  violence  must  be.  used 
and  on  the  further  ground  that  men  themselves  have  won  every  extension  of 
the  franchise  by  violence.   I  should  prefer  to  say  that  violence,  in  a  country 
IvhJl  speech  and  writing  are  fairly  free,  is  the  wrong  weapon  for  attaining 
uolitfca ^rtghte  and  to  point  out  that  the  violent  deeds  done  in  franchise  riots 
Fn  the  pasf  were T  those  of  a  disorderly  mob,  and  not  of  accredited  leaders  of 
the  party     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  allusions  to 
"  nin^Micks/'  and  the  sneers  of  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  at  the, 
small  amount  of  injury  done  by  the  militant  suffragists,  are  direct  incitements 
to  violence  while  the  treatment  of  the  earlier  offenders  as  criminals  (although 
their ■offices  were  purely  technical),  and  the  refusal  of  the  Prime  Minister < 
to  receive  any  deputation   of   women  suffragists,  have  embittered  feeling 
enormously   so  that  what  was  begun  as  reasoned  and  intentional  protest  » 
now  (as  is  seen  by  the  assault  on  Mr.  Churchill)  becoming  passionate  fury.  ; 

There  can  be  no  humane  person  who  does  not  regret,  however  the  blame  < 
TYiav  be  apportioned,  that  matters  should  have  been  allowed  to  drift  from  bad  to  ' 
wo-se  in  this  way,  and  suffragists  of  the  more  moderate  party  are  inclined  to  >( 
think  that  much  of  the  disaster  is  due  to  each  side  under-rating  the  forces  on  the 
«*her  The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  thought  they  could  rush  the 
finvprrment-  they  over-rated  the  amount  of  active  self-sacrificing  (arid  party- 
Racrificing)  support  which  they  could  command  in  the  country,  especially  among 
thp  electors  The  Government,  misled  by  the  extraordinary  reserve  and  self- 
control  of  most  women,  evidently  had  no  conception  of  the  deptn  and  breadth 
of  the  movement  for  enfranchisement  among  women. 

THE   WOMEN'S  DEMAND. 

Men  have  seen  the  industrial,  social,  economic,  and  educational  world  of 
women  totally  revolutionised  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but,  not  being  women 
th"  v  have  not  understood  that  women  themselves  were  changing  to  suit  ttielr 
environment.  Women,  logical  and  idealistic,  have  gone  straight  for  theii 
idea-  men  sentimental  and  practical,  have  disliked  the  new  ldea.^  which 
violated  their  sentiments,  and  have  been  annoyed  at  having  their  men  s  wonr 
interrupted  by  women's  grievances. 

Suffragists  cannot  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  that  consideration  of 
their  just  claim  should  be  postponed  until  the.  Government  shall  have,  by 
repressive  measures  only,  crushed  out  this  rebellion.  Nor  can  they  patiently 
wait  until  men  alone  have  settled  what  they  regard  as  questions  of  impor- 
tance. The  demand  for  the  franchise  is  really  the  demand  to  be  heard  on  al 
these  questions  of  importance,  and  must,  therefore,  take  precedence  ot  al 
other  demands.  ,  .  .  „ 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  party  sees  a  clear  party  advan 
tage  in  enfranchising  women,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  shy  ot  taking  it  up 
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Unless  women  can  appeal  to  something 
feigner  than  party,  to  something  in 
ih%  hearts  of  men  which  responds  to 
^  deep  need  for  liberty  which  is 
growing  in  the  hearts  of  women,  their 
tense  has  a  poor  chance  indeed  ot 
bring  won  by  fair  means.  What  women 
have  to  bring  to  birth  m  men  is  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  women  beside 
whom  they  must  perforce  live  shall  be 
as  free  as  they.  Men  must  learn  to  teel 
the  deep  shame  of  having  women, 
because  they  are  the  mothers  of  the 
race  (for  there  is  no  other  reason),  in 
physical,  economic,  and  political  sub- 
jection. Then,  when  men  earnestly 
desire  to  free  the  women,  they  will  scon 
settle  the  detail  of  qualifications.  , 

It  is  not  that  women  are  set  on  this 
or  that  qualification— they  are  set  on 
equality.  The  Liberal,  who  prefers  a 
wider  than  the  existing  franchise,  has 
onlv  to  act  on  his  convictions,  and 
place  the  qualifications  as  low  as,  he 
pleases;  the  Conservative,  if  he  desires 
to  retain  the  present  basis,  may  give 
women  the  vote  as  men  now  have  it. 
What  the  women  will  not  tolerate  is 
that  men  should  make  difficulties ,  of 
qualification  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 
The  constitutional  suffragists,  are 
bending  the  whole  of  their  energies,  to 
creating  an  educated  public  opinion 
which  shall  exert  irresistible  pressure 
upon  the  Government— whichever  it  is— 
that  will  come  in  after  the  General 
Election.  Their  work  is  being  made 
enormously  more  difficult  by  the  mili- 
tants, first  because  the  Press  invariably 
gives  prominence  to  "  sensations,  and 
secondly  because  men  cease  to  be 
amenable  to  reason  when  you  annoy 
them.  Still,  the  work  will  go  on.  No 
General  Election  was  ever  held  on  one 
issue  only,  and  the  great  constitutional 
issue  between  Lords  and  Commons  need 
not  obscure  that  other  issue  which  a 
wider  patriotism  will  probably  inter- 
pret, in  time  to  come,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  the  modern  world  has 
seen.  Struggles  between  the  estates  of 
the  realm  have  been  before;  class  war 
has  been  for  ages;  there  has  been  no 
precedent  for  the  equal  political  rights 
cf  women  with  men  in  an  Empire  of 
the  greatness  of  Britain. 

Men  must  be  won  to  desire  this  thing 
and  to  give  it  freely  and  willingly  with 
both  hands.  To  harass  and  abuse  and 
obstruct  is  not  to  convince.  When  the 
country  wishes  it,  the  Government  will 
hasten  to  carry  out  those  wishes. 

THE  ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 

I  have  spoken  all  along  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  women  desiring  the  vote 
and  men  withholding  it.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  take  the  opposition  of  women 
seriously.  And  yet,  of  course,  a  few  of 
the  educated  leaders  take  themselves 
very  seriously  indeed,  arid  a  few  of 
them  do  undoubtedly  regard  women  as 
incapable  of  judging  on  Imperial  mat- 
ters, and  as  likely  to  be  themselves 
injured  by  the  distractions  and  corrup- 


tions of  political  life.  A  great  many 
anti-suffragists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are,  when  one  comes  to  enquire,  not 
really  opposed  to  the  suffrage,  but 
horrified  by  the  violence  of  some  suf- 
fragists, or  it  is  adult  suffrage  which 
they  really  oppose.  There  are  some 
distinguished  men  on  the  Anti-Suffrage 
League,  but  the  roll  of  distinguished 
women  is  very  small  indeed,  and  the 
women,  on  the  whole,  seem  very  fairly 
to  represent  the  organised  inertia  of 
the  country. 

H.  M.  SWANWICK. 

WHICH   SUFFRAGE    SOCIETY   TO  JOIN. 

The  first  thing  a  woman  interested  in 
the  suffrage  question  naturally  asks  is, 
which  of  the  many  suffrage  societies 
she  should  join.  The  answer  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  her  convictions 
on  the  subject.  Roughly  speaking, 
e\ery  suffragist  must  range  herself 
with  the  militant  or  with  the  constitu- 
tional party;  the  differences  are  of 
degree.  Some  details,  however,  of  the 
various  societies  (a  full  list  of  which  is 
given  elsewhere,  with  addresses  and 
lists  of  officials)  will  serve  as  a  guide. 
The  oldest  of  all  the  suffrage  societies 
is  the  North  of  England  Woman  Suf- 
frage Society  founded  in  1867;  it  was 
followed  closely  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Societies.  In  the  same  year 
the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage Societies  was  formed,  to  federate 
the  scattered  bodies  concerned  in  the 
movement.  Its  object  is  to  secure  the  par- 
liamentary suffrage  for  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  it  is  or  may  be  granted  to 
men.  It  is  a  non-party  organisation, 
and  carries  on  a  peaceful  propaganda 
throughout  the  country.  It  gives 
active  support  to  any  parliamentary 
candidate  who  gives  a  satisfactory 
assurance  of  his  intention  to  forward 
the  woman's  cause,  and  where  both 
candidates  are  indifferent  it  takes  elec- 
tions only  as  an  opportunity  for  propa- 
gandist work.  The  National  Union  of 
Women's  Suffrage  Societies  numbers 
over  seventy  branches,  and  is  affiliated 
to  the  International  movement. 

The  Conservative  and  Unionist 
Women's  Franchise  Association  also 
works  to  educate  public  opinion,  while 
the  (Liberal  Women's)  Forward  Suf- 
frage Union  (within  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation),  though  at  present 
loyal  to  the  party  organisation,  is 
prepared  to  adopt  more  militant  tac- 
tics against  any  future  Liberal  Govern- 
ment which  should  disregard  its  pro- 
gramme. The  more  advanced  women's 
party  organisations  help  the  constitu- 
tional movement  by  propaganda.  Suf- 
frage for  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
men  is  a  plank  of  the  programme  of 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  and 
of  the  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Fede- 
ration, the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
and  the  National  Women's  Labour 
League.  Independent  help  is  given  by 
the  Writers',  the  Actresses',  the  Artists' 
Suffrage  Leagues,  the  Women's  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  generous  assis- 
tance is  received  from  the  Men's  League 
for  Women's  Suffr^ee 
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The  quiet  and  orderly  methods  of 
these  organisations  were  not  the  one* 
which  have  captured  the  major  share 
of  public  attention  in  1909.  Of  the 
militant  societies  two  have  dominated 
the  rest—the  Women's  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Union,  and  the  Women's  Freedom 
League,  which  offer  consistent  opposi- 
t  on  to  the  Government  of  the  dar  at 
elections  and  hava  filled  the  Press  and 
the  country  with  the  talk  of  the  des- 
perate deeds  undertaken  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  Government. 

BILLS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  WOMEN'S 
SUFFRAGE. 
The  first  Bill  produoed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  Bill 
in  1870  providing  that  words  of  mascu- 
line gender  m  Acts  dealing  with  the 
qualification    and    representation  of 
Z°\eT?Aef?rTiQ%      the  suffrage  should 
be  held  to  include  females.  This  Bill  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  Second  Reading,  as 
K*?^.of  its  successors  have  done.  In 
18/5  Mr.  Forsaith  introduced  a  Bill  for 
gmngr  .the  franchise  to  single  women  if 
otherwise  qualified.     Later  Bills  vary- 
IP^JR  r*n°T  were  introduced  by  Sir  A. 
fo^;1*^111  1.8.92'  bJ  Mr-  ^aithfull  Begg  in 
1896,   by   Mr.    Galloway   in    1902,  by 
Colonel   Denny  in  1903,  by    Mr.  Will 
Hf  °0k&2n  i90.4'  %r  i  Bamfo^  Slack  in 
J03 ■  JSr;  .  Kc,r  Harc*ie  in  1906,  and  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  in  1907.     Mr.  Stanger's 
Bnl,  on  its    Second    Reading    in  the 
liouse  of  Commons  in  1908,  secured  a 
majority  of  179.    This  Bill  proposed  to 
give  the  vote  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  without  any  limitation 
as  to  marriage.   Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Snowden  introduced  Bills  in  1909,  which 
^ere  dropped  on  the  Second  Reading  Mr. 
Howard's  Bill,  read  for  the  second  time 
ionothe  Ho1ns«  °f  Commons  in  March. 
1939,  coupled  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  with  a  suggestion  of  sweeping 
reform  in  the    present  electoral  law. 
and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  repu- 
?ia     i.  rJ  the   ^^age  Associations, 
though  it  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  influential  women  connected  with  th« 
industrial  and  economic   side   ol  the 
woman  s  question.     The  Suffrage  Socie- 
ties are  unwilling  to  confuse  the  issue 
ana  to. destroy  the  solidarity  at  pre- 
sent existing  on  the  question  between 
Conservative   and   Liberal   women  by 
•  eciiing  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
irancnise  to  a  measure  which  rouses 
p<?llilcaI  ^ndt  social  differences. 
All  the  Suffrage  Societies  as  such  agree 
on    their   demand    for    the    vote  for 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  It  is  or 
'nay  be  granted  to  men. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 
The   Congress  of  the  International 

Voman  Suffrage  Alliance,  which  took 
place  In  London  at  the  end  of  April 
*aa  a  significant  and  deeply  interesting 

•( -casion,  and  yet  scarcely  reported  in 
r-he  London  Press.    Delegates  from  all 

oi -Tiers  of  the  earth  assembled  to  re- 

H-at  the  story  that  everywhere,  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  Hungary,  in  Russia,  in  the 

>mted  states,  in  Italy,  and  even  in 


Turkey,  women  were  asking  for  poll- 
tical  rights. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
delegates  was  Miss  Annie  Furiijhelm. 
E  5Ier?1?er  of  the  Finnish  Parliament, 
and  delegates  from  Britain  overseas 
came  to  tell  us  how  peacefully  the 
women  $  vote  worked  over  there,  anions 
people  of  our  own  blood.  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt  made  an  ideal  President,  conduct- 
ing often  very  difficult  sittings  with  a 
fairness,  a  breadth,  and  a  humour  that 
Eradiated  the  whole  proceedings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  dele- 
gates were  very  much  impressed  by  the 
courage  and  cleverness  of  the  militant 
suffragists,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves  lucky  to  be  able  to  witness  one 
of  the  welcomes  from  Holloway  Gaol. 

THE    SUFFRAGE  ABROAD. 
In  America  Wyoming  was  the  pioneer 
btate    to    bestow    the    franchise  on 
women,  and  it  was  followed  by  three 
otlier  States.    In  Europe  enfranchise- 
ment began  in  those  northern  countries 
where  women  have  always  enjoyed  a 
better  status  than  in  southern  States. 
In  Sweden  the  grant  of  the  suffrage  for 
women  forms  part  of  the  Labour  and 
Liberal  programmes,  and  was  assured 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  Crown  before 
the  victory  of  February,  1909,  when  a 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill  passed  the  Lower 
House    by    a    considerable  majority, 
only,  however,  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
upper.   In  Norway  a  Suffrage  Bill  was 
passed  in  1907,  admitting  women  with  a 
tax-paying  qualification  to  the  suffrage, 
and  the  Norwegian  women  exercised 
the   vote   for  the   first   time   in  1909. 
Finland,  a  pioneer  in  so  many  forward 
movements,  gave  complete  franchise  to 
its  women,  with  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
Diet.  Nineteen  women  were  returned  to 
the  Diet  of  1906,  and  twenty-five  to  the 
legislature  of  1908.    In  Russia,  where 
women  have  long  been  on  a  common 
footing  with  men  in  many  political  dis- 
abilities, they  enjoy  certain  shadowy 
rights  of  suffrage.  The  Election  Law  of 
1907  plaices  propertied  women   in  the 
same  class  as  officers  connected  with 
the  services,  who,  though  they  may  not 
themselves  vote,  may  pass  on  the  privi- 
lege to  sons  who  would  not  otherwise 
exercise  the  franchise. 

Most  complete  of  all  is  the  triumph 
of  the  women  in  the  Australasian 
Dominions  of  the  British  Crown.  In 
New  Zealand  women  have  enjoyed  the 
suffrage  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  in 
South  Australia  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  suffrage  was  finally  extended  to  all 
the  States  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, so  that  Australian  women, 
numbering  995,375  souls,  exercise  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  vote.  In 
Australia  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  women  has  secured  equality  for 
women  with  men  in  pay  received'  from 
Government  departments,  equal  rights 
of  naturalisation,  and  the  introduction 
of  an  Act  for  regulating  the  marriage 
and  divorce  laws,  at  present  so  un- 
equal in  different  States. 
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Even  in  those  countries  where  no 
actual  results  have  yet  been  obtained 
the  movement  has  made  headway. 
Frenchwomen  who  have  adopted  the  pro- 
gramme of  feminism  met  in  congress 
at  Lyons  in  June,  1909,  with  the  hope 
that  the  next  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
be  elected  in  1910  miprht  well  see  the 
frrant  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  In 
France  more  than  anywhere  else  the 
suffrage  movement  is  bound  up  with 
the  labour  question.  The  first  mission 
of  the  French  feminist  is  to  bring  the 
four  million  working  women  of  France 
within  the  trade  unions. 

DIARY   OF    WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT  DURING  1309. 
JANUARY. 

•21st—  Lord  Crewe  stated  at  Brierley  Hill 
that  this  Government  could  not  without 
a  mandate  from  the  country  bring  m  a  Bill 
to  forward  a  constitutional  change  greater 
than  that  suggested  by  Home  Rule  or  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

22nd. — Mr.  Asquith  replied  to  a  letter 
from  the  W.S.P.U.  that  he  did  not  think 
**  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
receiving  a  deputation  on  the  franchise." 

25th— Two  members  of  the  W.S.P.U. 
attempted  to  interview  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Downing  Street,  and  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody.   Three  other  arrests  were  made. 

25th.~  Raid  on  Mr.  Asquith's  house, 
Downing  Street.  Two  women  arrested.  At 
a  second  raid  in  the  afternoon  three  women 
were  arrested. 

28th.— Men's  League  for  Women's  Suffrage. 
Meeting  at  Queen's  Hall. 

FEBRUARY. 

10th.— Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  decline  to 
I  acknowledge    the    Suffragists    as  political 
prisoners. 

12th.— Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was  asked 
1  by  a  deputation  of  his  constituents  whether 
the  Government  would  bring  in  a  separate 
suffrage  Bill,  and  what  were  his  views  as 
1  to  the  inclusion  of  women  In  the  proposed 
Electoral  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
it  was  impossible  for  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  separate  suffrage  Bill, 
apart  from  the  Reform  Bill.  If  a  private 
member  moved  an  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  House,  in  favour  of  women 
suffrage,  the  Government  would  support  it 
(n  the  Reform  Bill. 

15th.— National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage 
Associations  attend  special  sevices  m  West- 
minster Abbey. 

16th. — Opening  of  Parliament.  Hits  Matters 
distributes  handbills  from  an  airship. 

l?th.— A  night  raid  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mrs.  Despard  and  seven  others  arres- 
ted. 

23rd.— Two  Suffragists  sent  to  Mr.  Asquith 
at  10,  Downing  Street  by  letter  post. 
1  24th.— Women's  Parliament,  Caxton  Hall. 
A  deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith  set  out  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  Twenty-nine  arrests  were 
made,  including  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawence,  Lady 
Constance  Lytton,  Miss  Daisy  Solomon,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Corbett. 

26th.— Mr.  Geoffrey  Howard's  Franchise  Bill 
Introduced.  This  Bill  was  not  supported  by 
the  Suffragist  leaders.  Second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  March  19th. 


MARCH. 

1st.— The  report  of  the  W.S.P.U.  records 
an  income  of  £20,000,  a  staff  of  75,  and  aggre- 
gate sentences  of  eight  years  during  the 
year. 

19th.— Anti-suffrage  Petition,  signed  by 
254,620  women,  presented  to  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Massie,  M.P.  _  „  - 

24th.— Meeting  at  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester. Resolution  passed  forming  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  upon  Mr.  Asquith. 

26th.— Anti-Suffrage  meeting  at  Queen's 
Hall.  Declaration  of  300  eminent  men  in 
favour  of  W.S.  published  in  the  Press 

27th.— Mr.  Asquith  declines  to  receive  Miss 
Pankhurst  as  representing  the  W.S.P.U. 

80th.— Attempted  raid  oa  House  of  Com- 
mons.  Eleven  women  and  one  man  arrested. 

31st—  Another  raid  on  the  House,  Nino 
arrests.  Protest  by  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  and 
Mr.  Byles  in  the  House  against  treatment  of 
suffragist  prisoners. 

APRIL. 

6th.— Mr.  Dickinson's  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill  (No.  2)  introduced. 

18th.— Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence's  release  cele- 
brated by  Joan  of  Arc  procession  through 
West  End. 

£6th.— Congress  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance  opened  at  St.  James's  Hail. 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  president.  Congress  con- 
cluded May  2nd.  The  speakers  included  Mrs. 
Garrett  Fawcett,  Dr.  Anita  Augspurg,  Dr. 
Kathe  Schirmacher,  Miss  Chrystal  McMillan, 
Mrs.  Despard,  M-me.  Sarah  Grand,  Lady 
McLaren,  Miss  Cicely  Hamilton,  and  Mr3. 
Philip  Snowden. 

27th.— Pageant  of  Women  Workers, 
organised  by  the  N.U.W.S.S.  A  procession 
of  women  to  the  number  of  1,000  representing 
every  class  of  industry  marched  to  the  Albert 
Hall,  where  a  meeting  was  held,  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Snowden,  and  Dr. 
Anna  Shaw  being  among  the  speakers. 

28th.— Demonstration  at  House  of  Com- 
mons. Miss  Hume  chained  to  statue  of  Lord 
Falkland.    No  arrests. 

28th.— Two  suffragists  waylay  Premier  in 
Whitehall. 

MAY. 

11th.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Women's  Liberal  Federation,  Lady  CaHisJ® 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Asquith  saying 
tnat  in  the  matter  of  the  Franchise  the  de- 
claration which  he  made  a  year  ago  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  remained  on  record. 

12th.— At  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation 
Conference  a  resolution  Uat  Liberal  women 
should  decline  to  work  at  Parliamentary 
Elections  failing  a  definite  promise  on  the 
Suffrage  Question  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

12th— Rockets  fired  from  launch  outside 
House  of  Commons. 

13th— Women's  Exhibition  at  Princes 
Skating  Rink  opened  by  Mrs.  Garrett  Ander- 
son. 

2ist.— Demonstration  outside  Sheffield  Drill 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech. 
JUNE. 

13th.— Release  of  Miss  Wood  lock. 

18th.— Mr.  Swift  McNeill  protested  against 
the  treatment  of  suffragist  prisoners,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Home  Office  Vote, 
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29th.— March  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
108  women,  including  Mrs.  Pankhurst^  and 
14  men  arrested.  Windows  broken  at  Pre- 
mier's house,  also  at  Home  Office,  Privy 
Council  Office,  and  Treasury. 

JULY. 

1st  to  20th.— During  the  Dumfries  bye-elec- 
tion the  Government  candidate  (Mr.  Gulland) 
was  supported  by  the  N.U.W.S.S.,  and  their 
organiser  (Miss  Helen  Fraser)  was  afterwards 
publicly  thanked  by  the  Liberals. 

5th.— All-night  vigil  at  House  of  Commons 
by  members  of  the  Women's  Freedom  League 
(continued  15  weeks  without  intermission). 
Miss  Wallace  Dunlop  begins  hunger-strike  in 
prison.  She  was  released  on  July  9th. 

7th.— Petition  to  the  King  proposed  by 
Women's  Freedom  League.  King  replies  that 
petition  must  be  presented  through  the  Home 
Secretary.  Question  in  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  G.  Hardy  as  to  expenditure  on  police 
used  against  suffragists. 

8th.— Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  receives  de- 
putation- of  the  Women's  Freedom  League 
and  agrees  to  transmit  petition  to  the  King. 

10th.— Revolt  of  the  suffragists  described 
in  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw's  "  Press  Cuttings  "  at  the 
Court  Theatre. 

14th. — Revolt  of  prisoners  in  Holloway. 
Mrs.  Dove-Willcox  and  Miss  Theresa  Garnett 
summoned  for  assault,  and  sentenced  (on 
August  4th)  to  further  imprisonment. 

15th.— N.U.W.S.S.  ask  Mr.  Asquith  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation,  but  after  three  months' 
delay  he  declines  to  do  so.  Copies  of  the 
correspondence  published  on  October  6th. 

19th.— International  Women's  Franchise 
Club  formed  at  meeting  in  Holborn  Res- 
taurant. 

21st. — Mr.  P.  Snowden  asks  question  in 
House  of  Commons  as  to  treatment  of  suffra- 
gists. 

26th.— Mr.  Charles  Duncan  asks  whether 
the  Premier  is  aware  that  100  women  of  the 
Women's  Freedom  League  have  waited  3,000 
bours  for  him  outside  the  House. 

AUGUST. 

18th.— Arrest  of  pickets  in  Downing  Street. 
Charged  at  Bow  Street  on  August  27th,  and 
defended  by  Mr.  T.  Healy. 

20th.— Disturbance  at  Mr.  Haldane's  meet- 
ing at  Liverpool.    Seven  arrests. 

25th.— Liverpool  prisoners'  revolt  and  hun- 
ger-strike. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6th.— Three  members  of  the  W.S.P.TJ. 
attempt  to  see  Mr.  Asquith  at  Lympne  Castle. 
Windows* of  the  castle  smashed. 

17th.— Demonstration  on  occasion  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  meeting  at  Bingley  Hail,  Birming- 
ham. Birmingham  branch  of  N.U.W.S.S. 
held  great  protest  meeting  at  the  indis- 
criminate exclusion  of  women  from  Bingley 
Hall. 

ISth.— Men's  League  demonstration  in  Tra- 
falgar Square. 

23rd.— Food  forcibly  administered  to  Miss 
Laura  Ashworth  at  Winson  Green  Gaol. 
Prisoners  handcuffed  and  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  for  violence. 


OCTOBER. 

4th.— Application  for  summons  againsfcl 
prison  officials  for  forcible  feeding.  Summon* I 
refused.  Memorial  to  Prime  Minister  froml 
medical  men,  including  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 

6th.— Question  in  Parliament  regarding  I 
forcible  feeding,  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Further  I 
questions  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  October  7th. 

7th.— Albert  Hall  indignation  meeting.  I 
Meeting  of  Council  of  N.U.W.S.S.  at  Cardiff.  I 
Resolutions  passed  condemning  acts  ofl 
violence,  and  protesting  against  the  Govern- 1 
ment's  method  of  dealing  with  the  suffrajz*! 
question. 

8th.— Demonstration  on    occasion  of  Mr.  I 
Lloyd  George's  meeting  at  Newcastle.  Four 
women  arrested  for  stone-throwing  at  Libera* 
Club.    Eight  further  arrests. 

18th.— Mr.  Winston  Churchill  withdrew  his 
support  from  the  Women's  Freedom  Leaau© 
so  long  as  violent  methods  were  used.  On 
the  24th  at  a  meeting  of  the  N.U.W.S.S  a 
resolution  deploring  this  decision  was  passed. 

19th.— Mr.  Runciman  receives  deputation  of 
Men's  League,  Manchester  Branch. 

27th.— Question    in    Parliament  regarding 
hosepipe  turned  on  prisoner  who  barricaded  1 
cell. 

28th.— Fluid  thrown  in  Ballot  boxes  at: 
Bermondsey  Election.  Mr.  Asquith  declined! 
to  receive  Men's  League  Deputation  consist-  1 
ing  of  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Edward  Busk,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Canon'' 
Hicks,  Canon  Kempthorne,  Canon  Talbot,? 
H.  Y.  Stanger,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Israel  ZangwilL, 
Professor  J.  H.  Muirhead,  J.  Forbes-Robert- 
son, Herbert  Jacobs  (chairman). 

USEFUL  BOOKS. 
Blackburn,  Helen.      Women's  Suffrage:  A 
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(Dent.)    2s.  6d. 
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Return  showing  number  of  Women  in  Eng- 
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For  the  whole  subject  of  the  legal 
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"  The  Bights  and  Wrongs  of  Women,'1 
Part  I„  Woman  Citizen  Publishing 
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English  Law "  (a  historical  summary), 
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The  Century  of  the  Child"  (Putnam),  1909, 
4s.  6d. 
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The  legal  position  of  women  in  local 
government  has  not  been  altered  by 
legislation  since  1907. 

As  regards  tne  local  government 
franchise,  women  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  are  on  an  equality  with  men 
before  the  law,  although  the  provision 
that  husband  and  wife  cannot  by  joint 
occupation  both  be  qualified  as  electors 
tells  in  practice  against  the  woman,  in 
England  and  Wales  duly  qualified  un- 
married women  and  widows  can  be 
registered  as  burgesses  and  county  elec- 
tors, and  can  vote  accordingly  in  the 
elections  of  Town  Councils  and  County 
Councils;  their  names  are  also  put  on 
the  Register  of  Parochial  Electors,  in 
Virtue  of  which  they  can  vote  in  elec- 
tions of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  District 
and  Parish  Councils,  and  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils.  But  the  Register  ot 
Parochial  Electors  is  in  part  made  up 
of  the  Parliamentary  Register,  which 
Includes  three  classes  of  men  who  need 
not  be  either  burgesses  or  local  govern- 
ment electors,  viz.,  men  owners,  men 
lodgers,  and  men  service  voters;  and  to 
this  portion  of  the  Parochial  Register 
women  have  no  means  of  access,  and, 
therefore,  women  owners,  women 
lodgers,  and  women  with  what  would 
be  a  service  qualification  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  lack  the  local  government 
franchise.  The  Local  Government  Act, 
1894,  which  deprived  women  owners  of 
their  ancient  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Poor-Law  Guardians,  decreed 
that  a  woman  should  not  be  disquali- 
fied by  marriage  for  voting  for  or 
being  elected  to  local  bodies  under  that 
Act,  provided  that  husband  and  wife 
should  not  be  qualified  in  respect  of 
the  same  property;  and,  as  the  law 
etand3  to-day,  qualified  married  women 
can  vote  not  only  in  elections  of  Poor- 
Law  Guardians,  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  but  also  in  the  election  of  the 
London  County  Council,  for  in  1900  the 
London  County  Council  Electors*  Quali- 
fication Act  assimilated  for  London  the 
Parochial  Register  with  the  Local 
Government  Register. 

In  October  of  this  year,  in  the  Bir 
mingham  and  Tewkesbury  Revision 
Courts,  it  was  successfully  argued  that 
the  Qualification  of  Women  Act,  1907, 
which  decreed  that  a  women  should  not 
be  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  for 
being  elected  as  a  Councillor,  Alder- 
men, or  Mayor  of  a  Town  Council  or  a 
County  Council,  has  by  Implication  con- 
ferred on  married  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  such  Councils.  The  conten- 
tion, which  was  held  by  the  Revising 
Barristers  to  be  unanswerable,  was 
that  as  none  but  burgesses  and  county 
electors  can  be  elected  as  Councillors 
of  Town  and  County  Councils,  the  Act 
of  1907  would  in  respect  to  married 
women  be  a  dead  letter  if  it  did  not 
enable  qualified  married  women  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  those  bodies.  Several 
married  women  were  placed  on  the  bur- 
gesi  roll  for  the  City  of  Birmingham 


and  two  were  registered  as  county  elec- 
tors for  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

As  regards  legal  eligibility  to  be 
elected,  women  in  England  and  Wales 
are  eligible  to  all  local  government 
bodies.  So  also  are  women  in  Scotland, 
for  in  1907  the  Qualification  of  Women 
(County  and  Town  Councils)  (Scotland) 
Act  was  passed  consequentially  on  the 
passing  of  the  similar  Act  for  England 
and  Wales.  In  Ireland,  however,  the 
law  has  still  to  be  altered  to  enable 
women  to  be  elected  to  County  and 
Town  Councils. 

Practically,  however,  the  fact  that  a 
candidate  for  a  Town  or  County  Council 
must  have  an  electoral  qualification, 
there  being  no  alternative  "  residential 
Qualification,"  narrowly  restricts  the 
choice  of  women  candidates  for  these 
Councils.  In  some  towns  scarcely  any 
of  the  women  who  take  a  prominent 
part  in  public,  political,  or  philan- 
thropic work  are  householders ;  the  case 
of  Sheffield  may  be  quoted  in  point,  also 
that  of  Croydon. 

The  Local  Government  Qualification 
Bill,  for  extending  to  County  and 
Borough  Councils  the  provision  for  a 
residential  qualification  for  candidates, 
has  been  promoted  by  the  Women's 
Local  Government  Society  since  1908. 
Introduced  by  Dr.  Shipman,  M.P.,  it 
came  on  for  Second  Reading  on  May 
7th  last,  and  was  talked  out  by  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury.  Further  progress 
has  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  state 
of  public  business. 

In  1908  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  605,908  women  qualified  to  vote 
for  County  Councils,  and  265,862  women 
(not  included  in  the  foregoing)  qualified 
to  vote  for  County  Borough  Councils. 

Since  1907  women  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  City  and  Town  Councils 
of  Aldeburgh,  Bath,  Bewdley,  Brecon, 
Dollar  High  Wycombe,  Ipswich  (two), 
Manchester  and  Reading.  At  Bath  and 
Ipswich  the  women  were  returned  at 
the  last  municipal  elections,  in  which 
women  also  stood  at  Birmingham, 
Folkestone,  Hull,  Manchester,  and  Ply- 
mouth, but  were  unsuccessful.  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  the  first  lady 
Mayor,  has  been  re-elected  Mayor  of 
Aldeburgh. 

In  London  the  triennial  general  elec- 
tions for  Metropolitan  Borough  Coun- 
cils took  place  on  November  1st.  There 
were  nominated  in  19  out  of  the  28 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  64  women  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  thought  and 
opinion,  Progressive  views  dominating. 
At  least  half  of  these  women  stood  in 
virtue  of  the  residential  qualification. 
Eight  were  returned  for  the  following 
Councils:  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Hamp- 
stead,  Kensington  (two),  Islington,  Pad- 
dington,  and  St.  Pancras.  The -average 
vote  for  the  successful  candidate  was 
925,  and  for  the  unsuccessful  569.  The 
women's  campaign  has  be^n  highly 
educational,  and  has  brought  to  the 
poll  unprecedentedly  large  numbers  of 
women  electors. 
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Up  to  the  close  of  1909,  1,±65  women 
were  serving  as  Poor-Law  Guardians  in 

England  and  Wales,  147  of  whom  were 
also  Rural  District  Councillors.  In 
Ireland  there  are  103  women  Poor-Law 
Guardians,  as  against  85  three  years 
previously.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
Parish  Councils  are  the  Poor-Law 
Authorities,  42  women  are  serving  on 
27  different  Parish  Councils;  99  women 
were  also  returned!  to  the  School  Boards 
at  the  triennial  elections. 

During  1909  tbf»  increase  in  women's 
share  in  local  government  has  not  been 
only  in  the  return  of  more  women  to 
serve  on  local  government  bodies  but 
largely  in  the  greater  number  of  ap-  • 
po.intments  of  v;om€D  by  such  authori-  j 
ties.   Both  in  London  and  the  provinces  | 
the  appointments  of  women  sanitary  in- 
spectors and  of  women  health  visitors  \ 
are  more  numerous  (the  latter  princi- 
pally under  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act),  and  their  work  is  helping  to  re-  1 
duce  tho  heavy  rate  of  infant  mortality  ; 
Forty-six   women   sanitary  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  by  tht  City  of 
London    and    26   of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  the  only  London  Boroughs 
which  hav«  mot  yet  made  such  appoint- 
ments WAng  Deptford  and  Greenwich. 

Miss    Jt&ei    Campbell,    M.D.,  M.S 
is  to  medical  officer  to  the  Board 
of  Education  under  the  Education  (Ad- 
ministrative Provisions)  Act,  1907.  Many 
Education    Authorities,    both  County 


Council*  and  Town  Councils,  have  ap- 
pointed qualified  medical  women  a-a 
School  Medical  Officers  to  assist  th€ 
Medical  Officei  of  Health  in  the  task  oi 
inspecting  the  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary (schools. 

BoaK&ia  o*  Guardians,  too,  have  fre 
quentlv  appointed  women  assistant 
rnedic&fe  officors  for  workhouse  infir- 
maries, Thsare  are  now  five  women  in 
England  and  two  in  Ireland  holding  th© 
pos'v  of  relieving  officer,  and  nine 
women  assistant  relieving  officers. 

Besides  the  posts  above  referred  to,  a 
T\oman  may  hold  any  of  the  follow- 
mg:— 

Inspector  of  Factories. 

„         „  Prisons. 
Overseer. 
Rate  Collector. 

Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

Poor-Law  Medical  Officer. 

Churchwarden. 

Parish  Clerk. 

Sexton  ,, 

Postmistress,  &c. 
Ww*>&n  likewise  are  appointed  U 
eem  on  Jioyal  Commissions,  Depart- 
ment^ Committees,  the  Central  Mid-' 
wives  Board,  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  Unemployed,  &c. 

One  lady,  Mrs.  McDowell  Cosgrove  is 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Richmond  (Ireland! 
Lunatic  Asylum. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  LAW. 

By  Ralph  Thicenessb. 


MARRIED  WOMEN. 

Married  Women  cannot  take  legal 
proceedings  against  their  husbands 
while  they  are  living  together.  A 
married  woman  is  entitled  to  have  her 
own  earnings,  savings,  and  property,  to 
use  as  she  pleases,  but  she  cannot 
compel  her  husband  to  give  her  any 
part  of  her  earnings  or  property  unless 
they  separate.  Her  savings  out  of 
housekeeping  money  belong  to  her 
husband.  This  is  not  so  in  France. 
She  cannot  compel  him  to  provide  for 
her  living  separate  if  he  is  willing  to 
offer  her  a  home.  She  must  live  where 
he  chooses,  and  obey  him  as  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  house;  she  must 
share  his  room  if  he  insists  upon  it. 

He  cannot,  however,  insist  on  follow- 
ing her  if  she  separates,  nor  can  he 
force  his  way  into  her  house  or  the 
house  of  a  third  person  where  she  is 
staying.  She  can  get  an  allowance 
from  a  magistrate  at  a  small  expense 
If  he  (i)  deserts  her,  (2)  is  persistently 
cruel  or  commits  an  aggravated  assault 
upon  her,  or  (3)  neglects  to  provide  for 
her  and  the  children.  If  he  is  in  fault 
the  magistrate  will  give  her  the 
children,  and  make  an  order  for  him 
to  pay  anything  up  to  £2  a  week. 
Desertion  means  either  that  the  hus- 
band leaves  her  or  compels  her  against 
her  will  to  leave  him.  If  they  part  bv 
consent  it  is  not  desertion,  but  the  man 


is  fctiL  liable  to  provide  for  her  and  th* 
children  up  to  £2  a  week  if  the  magis- 
trate thinks  it  reasonable,  and  there  is 
no  written  agreement  about  it.  If  he 
has  been  guilty  of  an  assault  she  must 
leave  him  at  once  and  apply  to  the 
magistrate  as  soon  as  possible.  If  eh* 
stays  in  the  house  with  him  when  sh*  ( 
might  have  left  after  the  assault,  he 
cannot  be  convicted  or  made  to  pay  a  a 
allowance.  A  woman  has  no  legaf 
rights  or  control  over  her  children,  nor 
is  any  promise  mad«  by  husband  in 
respect  of  the^.r  education  binding  on 
the  husband. 

SEPARATED  WO-EN,  WIDOW'S,  AND 
DIVORCED  WOMEN. 

These  are  in  the  same  position  a* 
single  women  except  that  in  the  first 
case  they  can  only  take  proceeding* 
against  their  husbands  in  respect  of 
their  property,  but  not  to  vindicate 
their  character.  They  can  po  protected 
against  his  personal  violence  but  not 
against  what  he  says  or  writes  about 
them  even  if  untrue.  Reform  in  this 
matter  is  desirable. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN. 
It  is  murder  for  a  woman  to  kill  her 
own  child  when  it  is  being  born  or 
afterwards.  This  crime  has  not,  how- 
ever, for  many  years  been  punished 
with  death,  but  only  with  penal  servi- 
tude- . 
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The  father  must  provide  for  the  child 
up  to  5s.  a  week  (it  ought  to  be  more) 
till  it  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  birth,  lie  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  on  the  girl's  unsupported  oath, 
she  must  get  some  one  else  to  back  up 
her  evidence.  This  is  called  corrobora- 
tion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
these  cases  should  be  brought  into  the 
Police  Court.  If  they  were  heard  in 
private  by  a  County  Court  Judge,  much 
ehame  would  be  spared  to  the  woman. 
This  is  a  simple  matter  which  might 
very  well  be  remedied.* 

In  France  it  is  not  allowed  to  make 
any  enquiry  as  to  who  is  the  father  of 
the  child.  This  leaves  the  girl  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  good  feeling  of 
the  man.  In  Germany  there  has  re- 
cently been  a  very  strong  movement  for 
ihe  Protection  of  Mothers  (Mutter- 
echutzverein).  It  was  inaugurated  in 
Berlin  by  a  publio  meeting  of  3,000 
persons,  men  and  women  Under  very 
influential  patronage.  The  writings  of 
Ellen  Key,  which  have  been  published 
in  German  as  well  as  Swedish,  and  are 
now  being  translated,  have  had  an 
enormous  influence  in  Germany.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  hold  that  the 
waste  of  child-life  entailed  by  the 
neglect  of  unmarried  mothers  is  a 
national  evil,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
protect  these  children  without  protect- 
ing the  mother.  They  are  prepared  to 
help  any  mother,  married  or  unmarried, 
and  do  all  they  can  for  her  and  the 
child.  There  are  private  societies  which 
devote  some  attention  to  this  matter, 
but  there  is  room  for  a  national  or- 
ganisation on  the  lines  of  the  German 
one. 

As  things  stand  at  present  no  illegiti- 
mate child  in  the  absence  of  a  will  can 
inherit  property.  Law  and  custom 
make  both  the  unmarried  mother  and 
the  illegitimate  child  outcasts.  She 
will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  it  in  the 
Workhouse  if  the  Guardians  can  pre- 
vent it,  but  she  cannot  be  prosecuted 
for  deserting  it  after  infancy.  One 
froad  to  salvation  for  these  children 
Would  be  adoption  into  decent  homes. 
But  there  i3  no  proper  system  of 
adoption  in  England,  and  no  agreement 
by  the  mother  can  bind  her  not  to  re- 
claim the  child.  The  whole  subject  of 
illegitimacy  wants,  as  the  present 
writer  has  said  elsewhere.t  the  political 
telp  of  women.  The  present  system 
entails  untold  misery  on  the  girl-mother 
Who  does  not  know  how  to  bring  up  or 
dispose  of  the  child.  If  there  were 
reiable  homes  in  which  the  child 
could  be  placed  and  paid  for  by  the 
mother,  thousands  of  good  citizens  who 
now  die  in  infancy  by  neglect  and  worse 
•  would  be  Baved  for  the  State. 

DIVORCE. 

Divorce  cannot  be  obtained  in  England 
at  less  cost  than  £50  to  £60,  and  where 
the  case  is  contested  it  ia  much  more 


•8e*  Report  of  H.O.  Committee,  1009. 
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expensive.  The  causes  for  divorce 
where  the  woman  is  the  complaining 
party  are:  (1)  adultery  coupled  with 
cruelty,  (2)  adultery  coupled  with 
desertion  for  two  years  and  upwards, 
(3)  bigamy,  i.e.,  where  the  man  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with 
another  woman  and  lives  with  her  as 
his  wife.  A  man  can  get  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  if  she  is  guilty  of 
adultery  only. 

In  France  and  Scotland  the  adultery 
of  the  husband  as  well  as  the  adultery 
of  the  wife  is  a  good  reason  for  divorce, 
also  in  France  habitual  drunkenness  or 
cruelty  of  either.  Proposed  reforms  in 
France  arei  (1)  Divorce  by  mutual  con- 
sent; (2)  divorce  by  the  wish  of  one 
party  onlyj  (3)  insanity.  All  these  give 
rise  to  "  lively  discussion." 

A  Royal  Commission,  on  which  two 
ladies  have  seats,  under  the  presidency 

f  Lord  Gorell,  was  appointed  in  Octo- 

er,   1909,  to  enquire  into  the  law  of 

ivorce. 

Sir  George  Lewis  and  others  advocate 
a  reform  in  the  Law  so  that  permanent 
insanity,  habitual  drunkenness,  and 
penal  servitude  should  be  reasons  for 
divorce  on  both  sides,  also  that  couples 
who  have  been  permanently  separated 
for  over  five  years  should  be  either  of 
them  able  to  get  a  divorce.  Lord 
Gorell  has  advocated  giving  the  County 
Court  Judges  power  to  divorce  so  as  to 
render  it  less  expensive.  At  present 
every  case  must  be  heard  in  the  Divorce 
Court  in  London. 


WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

By  Mary  Macarthur. 

There  are  now  some  3,600,000  women 
wage-earners  (exclusive  of  domestic 
servants),  and  the  occupations  which 
they  follow  are  varied  and  numerous. 
Over  359,003  are  engaged  in  professional 
pursuits. 

The  labour  of  women  has  also  done 
much  to  build  up  the  great  textile 
industries.  In  Great  Britain  325,000 
women  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  152,000  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  and  shoddy,  and  103,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  jute  and  flax.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  are  340,000  dress- 
makers, 196,000  laundry  workers,  117,000 
tailoresses,  111,000  charwomen,  06,000 
staymakers,  skirtmakers,  and  seam- 
stresses. Over  142,G00  find  employment 
in  shops,  whilst  many  thousands  are 
at  work  in  the  manufacture  of  food, 
tobacco  furniture,  pottery,  and  ammu- 
nition. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
women's  industrial  activities  cover  a 
wide  and  increasing  field. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  work 
of  women  is  done  under  bad  and  un- 
healthy conditions  and  for  insufficient 
remuneration.  Many  of  the  sweated 
trades,  for  instance,  are  those  in  which 
women  predominate.  Their  docility  and 
unorganised  helplessness  in  many  in- 
dustries are  exploited  by  employers  to 
cut  rates  of  pay  and  to  increase  hour* 
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of  labour.  In  home  work,  especially-, 
conditions  prevail  which  are  not  credi- 
table to  civilisation,  and,  up  to  the 
present,  these  hurtful  conditions  have 
been  unregulated  by  law  or  trade-union. 

ORGANISED  TRADES. 

Other  classes  of  workers  are,  of 
course,  much  better  paid,  and  this  is 
especially  true  where  women  are  well 
organised  inside  their  trade  unions. 
There  are,  for  instance,  80,000  organised 
women*  weavers,  and  men  and  women 
are  paid  at  the  same  piecework  rates. 
A  woman  attending  to  four  looms  can 
earn  24s.  a  week.  The  lady  clerk,  less 
wise  than  the  weaver,  has  not  souerht 
the  protective  strength  of  organisation. 
As  a  result  it  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  that  lady  clerks  are  paid 
from  15S.  to  20s.  a  week  for  doing  work 
for  which  men  would  receive  35S.  to 
40S. 

Taking  the  best  wages  with  the  worst 
I  estimate  that  the  average  wage  for 
the  manual  woman  worker,  after 
deductions  have  been  made  for  sickness, 
slack  time,  unemployment,  and  holi- 
days, does  not  exceed  7s.  6d.  a  week  all 
the  year  round. 

Even  these  wages,  which  are  by  no 
means  princely,  are  too  often  liable  to 
be  reduced  by  unfair  systems  of  fines 
and  deductions.  In  shops,  many  of  the 
women  assistants  "  live-in."  They 
receive,  say,  10s.  a  week  and  their  board 
and  lodging.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  food  in  some  establishments  is  so 
coarse  and  scanty  that  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  their  income  has  to  be 
spent  in  purchasing  additional  supplies, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  women 
have  to  submit  to  an  elaborate  system 
of  fines,  ranging  from  Id.  to  3s.  or  4s. 

Methods  of  industrial  betterment 
must  in  the  main  follow  two  lines — 
trade  union  organisation  and  labour 
legislation.  In  regard  to  the  first  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  most  recent 
Board  of  Trade  report  places  the  num- 
ber of  women  trade  unionists  at  over 
201,000,  most  of  them  being  employed 
in  the  textile  trades.  In  the  preparing 
and  spinning  departments  of  cotton 
factories  there  are  39,000  organised 
workwomen,  whilst  in  the  weaving  sheds 
109,834  women,  or  54*4  per  cent,  of  all 
women  trade  unionists,  belong  to  their 
respective  societies.  Over  14,500  women 
trade  unionists  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  jute.  In  all 
branches  of  the  textile  trade  172,000 
women  are  organised,  as  compared  with 
182,000  men.  We  find  also  that  3,300 
women  in  the  hatting  trade  are  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions,  2,447  in  food  and 
tobacco  trades,  4,690  female  employes 
of  public  authorities,  1,300  in  tailoring 
trades,  and  5,000  engaged  in  shop  life. 
Some  thousands  of  women  trade 
unionists  are  to  be  found  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade,  the  clothing  trade, 
and  the  printing  trades. 
—These  fieures  clearly  show  that  the 
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textile  industries    lead    the    way    In  I 

regard  to  the  organisation  of  women. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  industries 
contain  85  per  cent,  of  ail  female  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions.  The  female  mem- 
bership of  textile  organisation  has  in- 
creased over  50  per  cent,  since  1904. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  noted  thai 
the  membership  of  non-textile  societies 
is  advancing  rapidly  and  increased 
threefold  between  1898  and  1908 — from 
10,000  to  30,000. 

WORK  OF  THE  TRADE  UNIONS. 

During  the  past  12  months  there  fa- 
been  no  serious  strike  affecting  wome 
workers,  and  the  policy  of  the  unioni 
is  to  avert  strikes  by  removing,  if  poi 
sible,  the  grievances  that  lead  to  the: 

In  the  summer  a  number  of  girl 
chocolate  makers,  employed  in  North 
London,  appealed  to  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  for  assistance.  They  were 
working  under  insanitary  conditions, 
for  low  wages,  which  were  constantly 
being  reduced.  Practically  the  whole, 
of  the  girls  in  the  factory  are  now 
organised  as  a  branch  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Trade  Unionists,  and 
several  proposed  reductions  have  been 
withdrawn. 

The  silk  weavers  of  Halstead  have! 
suffered  greatly  from  repeated  reduc- 
tions in  wages.  Recently,  however,  the 
union  membership  has  been  increased; 
and  although  a  serious  decrease  in  wages* 
was  proposed  a  few  months  ago,  it  was, 
not  pressed  after  a  Union  deputation' 
had  interviewed  the  firm. 

The  Women  Workers'  Union  at  Leek 
has  made  great  progress,  largely ; 
through  the  organising  ability  of  its  ! 
secretary.  Despite  the  depression  in;; 
trade  the  Union  has  been  able  to  secure 
several  substantial  advances  for  itsi! 
members.  In  Colchester  a  branch  ofj 
tailoresses  successfully  resisted  two* 
reductions  attempted  at  large  factories*- 
where  contract  work  for  Government  is 
carried  on.  As  a  result  of  trade  union'' 
representation,  one  big  Government  con-* 
tractor  was  induced  to  supply  thread! 
free,  for  which  a  charge  was  formerly 
made,  sometimes  amounting  to  2s.  a 
week. 

LEGISLATION. 

Some  part  of  our  energy  in  the  direo 
tion  of  securing  the  industrial  better 
ment  of  women  must  be  put  into  legis 
lative  channels,  so  that  existing  laws 
may  be  properly  enforced  and  fresh 
protective  legislation  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book.  Through  the  agency  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  ques- 
tions are  constantly  being  raised  in 
Parliament  in  regard  to  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  fair  wages  in  Govern- 
ment contracts,  conditions  at  the 
Pimlico  clothing  factory,  dangerous 
trades,  conditions  in  the  Potteries, 
home  work,  overtime,  evasions  of  Fac- 
tory Act,  improved  and  increased  in- 
spectorate, and  prevention  of  accidents. 

.  MARY  MACABTHUB. 
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COURTS  OF  APPEAL. 

The  heads  of  our  judicial  system  are 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Ireland.  The  former  presides 
over  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  is  assisted 
in  his  judicial  duties  by  four  Lords  of 
Appeal,  and  by  those  peers  who  hold, 
or  have  held,  high  judicial  office. 
At  present,  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  who 
are  life  peers  and  who  receive  £6,000  a 
year  each  for  their  service,  are  Lords 
Macnaghten,  Atkinson,  Collins,  and 
Shaw  of  Dunfermline. 

Another  court  of  appeal  is  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, which  is  usually  composed  of  the 
same  persons  as  the  House  of  Lords  in 
its  judicial  capacity,  together  with 
those  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
who  have  held  high  judicial  office. 

Below  this  is  the  ordinary  Court  of 
Appeal,  where  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
presides.  He  is  assisted  by  five  other 
judges.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  the  Chan- 
cery, the  King's  Bench,  and  the  *Pro- 
toate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Divisions. 
In  the  King's  Bench  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  presides.  These 
courts  are  at  present  manned  by  23 
other  judges,  who  each  receive  £5,000 
a  year,  but  there  is  a  constant  outcry 
that  the  pressure  of  work  demands  an 
addition  to  their  number.  Other  high 
courts  are  the  Court  of  Arches  and  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  For  civil 
business  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  County  Court  dis- 
tricts, each  presided  over  by  a  judge, 
who  receives  £1,500  a  year. 

In  Scotland  the  Court  of  Session,  with 
a  Lord  President,  is  the  chief  judicial 
authority,  while  in  Ireland  the  judicial 
arrangements  are  modelled  on  those  of 
England. 

COURT  OF  CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 
The   following  summary   shows  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  cases  which 
came    before   this    newly  established 
court  during  1908: — 
48  appeals  dismissed. 
2  sentences  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hard  labour  to  the  terms 
of  imprisonment  passed. 
18  appeals   allowed,   and  convictions 
quashed. 

9  appeals  allowed,  and  sentences  re- 
duced. 

1  appeal  allowed,  and  sentence 
altered  in  accordance  with  "  The 
Penal  Servitude  Act,  1864." 

1  appeal  abandoned. 

79  appeals  (total). 

CRIME  IN  1908-9. 

During  1908  the  Director  of  Public 
prosecutions  took  proceedings  In  559 
ftfutes.     There   were   amons  these  121 


charges  of  murder,  26  men  and  2  women 
being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
In  17  cases  he  took  proceedings  against 
defaulting  solicitors,  eight  of  whom 
were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  205 
persons  were  charged  with  forgery, 
fraud,  and  the  like,  and  62  persons  with 
offences  against  the  Bankruptcy  Laws. 


Crime  in  1908-9. 

Convicted  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions : — 
Offences  against  the  Person.. 
Offences  against  Property .... 

1,410 
7,998 
205 

21,710 
163,578 

Indictable   Offences  tried  sum- 

Other  Offences  tried  summarily. . 

184,901 

The  Prison  Commissioners  state  that: 
"  Apart  from  vagrancy,  the  increase 
of  offences  over  the  preceding  year 
has  been  most  marked  in  larceny — 687 
offences;  breach  of  police  regulations, 
738,  and  Highway  Acts,  353.  Testimony 
from  some  prisons  indicates  that  this 
increase  is  due  also  to  a  depression  in 
trade,  and  the  consequent  want  of  em- 
ployment. Thus  it  is  reported  from 
Durham  that  hard  times  have,  in  some 
cases,  compelled  a  resort  to  thieving, 
the  offences  consisting  chiefly  of  steal- 
ing coal,  wood,  and  eatables." 

IMPRISONMENT   FOR  DEBT. 


Warrants  of  Commit- 

No. of 

ment  issued  against 

Debtors 

Debtors. 

Imprisoned 

1906 

153,148 

12,014 

1907 

146,075 

9,235 

During  1909  the  Se!ect  Committee 
appointed  in  March,  1908,  to  enquire 
into  this  question  issued  its  Report,  the 
Blue  Book  being  published  on  July  28th. 
The  opinion  was  generally  expressed 
that  the  power  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  necessary,  as  "  our  national 
life  is  based  almost  entirely  on  a  sys- 
tem of  credit,"  and  the  alternatives 
which  were  considered  were  dismissed 
as  impracticable.  The  Report  notes 
cases  of  wealthy  persons  who  cannot 
be  made  to  pay  their  debts  except  by 
proceedings  under  the  Debtors  Act;  It 
refers  to  the  differences  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  and  makes  sugges- 
tions for  greater  uniformity.  Another 
suggestion  made  is  that  the  period  of 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  should  be 
reduced  from  six  years  to  three,  and 
another  that  power  of  committal  should 
be  abolished  in  cases  of  money-lending 
and  of  the  purchase  of  goods  on  the 
instalment  system. 

THE  BORSTAL  SYSTEM 
On  August  1st,  1909,  came  into  opera- 
tion the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  deal- 
ing  with  the  reformation  of  youthful 


PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 


offenders  and  the  detention  of  habitual 
criminals.  The  Children  Act,  which 
came  into  force  in  April,  had  already 
removed  practically  all  young  people 
under  sixteen  from  our  prisons.  Ten 
years  ago,  in  1895-9,  there  were  43  young 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  1,679  children  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  in  prison.  The  numbers 
had  decreased  last  year  to  4  under  12 
and  525  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
future,  under  the  Children  Act,  no 
young  child  can  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, and  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  can  any  young  person 
under  sixteen  be  so  sentenced. 

The  first  part  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act  applies  the  experience  gained 
in  ten  years  of  the  working  of  the 
Borstal  system  to  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21.  Borstal 
Prison  itself  stands  on  a  hill  above 
Rochester,  but  there  are  other  Borstal 
institutions  at  Lincoln  and  Aylesbury 
specially  adapted  for  the  instruction 
and  moral  training  of  young  criminals. 
A  series  of  careful  observations  on  the 
lads  discharged  from  Pentonville 
showed  that  in  weight  they  averaged 
141bs.  less  than  ordinary  lads  of  their 
age,  and  in  height  were  2*  inches  short 
of  the  normal.  Twenty-six  per  cent, 
were  afflicted  with  definite  disease  or 


disablement.  They  were  destined  to! 
swell  the  ranks  of  habitual  criminals. J 
At  Borstal  these  lads  live  the  life  cfl 
ordinary  lads  apprenticed  to  a  trade,] 
and  discipline  is  maintained  so  far  ,°s| 
possible  by  rewards  instead  of  punish- ] 
ments.  They  are  taught  to  look  for- 1 
ward  to  a  career  as  respectable  citizens,  [ 
and  when  they  leave  the  prison  they  I 
are  taken  in  hand  by  After  Care  Asso-fl 
ciations,  which  see  them  established  inl 
life.  Tne  system  does  not  redeem  all,  I 
but  last  year,  out  of  a  total  of  265,  1571 
were  known  to  be  doing  well. 

RECIDIVISM. 

The  second  part  of  the  Prevention  of  I 
Crime  Act  deals  with  the  man  who  is  1 
convicted   over   and   over   again,  and  I 
whose  existence  at  large  is  a  const  a  nil 
peril  to  the  community.    The  Act  pro- 
vides in  such  cases  for  the  detention  of 
persons  who  are  persistently  dishonest 
or  criminal  in  special  institutions  for 
a  period  of  between  five  and  ten  years 
after  the  expiration  of  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  when  that  period  is 
not  less  than  three  year$.    It  will,  of 
course,  be  three  years  before  "prevent 
tive  detention  "  comes  into  operation, 
and  as  it  is  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  in  Europe  to  deal  with  recidivism* 
its  results  will  be  awaited  with  interest.' 


INSURANCE. 


In  Marine   Insurance  we  note  two 

interesting    reforms    during    the  past 

year. 

The  Committee  of  "Lloyds"  have 
decided  that  every  underwriter  must 
show  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  is 
financially  capable  of  meeting  hia  com- 
mitments. Formerly  the  Committee 
were  content  with  a  deposit  of  a  fixed 
sum  as  a  guarantee  of  responsibility. 
This  change  should  conduce  to  a  greater 
feeling  of  confidence  and  stability. 

The  Act  which  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  October  20th,  1909,  puts  a 
stop  to  the  taking  out  of  gambling 
policies  by  persons  having  no  insurable 
interest  in  the  boat  or  cargo. 

An  important  Government  Bill  deal- 
ing with  Insurance  Companies  in  general 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  4th,  1909. 
It  extends  to  companies  carrying  on 
a  fire  insurance  and  accident  in- 
surance business  the  law  relating  to 
life  insurance,  with  certain  modifica- 
cations.     Tfce  Bill  also  seeks  to  bring 


under  the  same  laws  the  business  of 
bond  investment  companies,  which,  in 
return  for  small  periodical  subscrip- 
tions contract  to  pay  the  bond  or  cer- 
tificate holder  a  lump  sum  at  some 
future  date,  and  which  frequently  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  a  loan  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a 
house.  It  is  further  proposed  to  place' 
foreign  companies  doing  business  in; 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  posi-'; 
tion  as  the  British  companies,  with; 
which  they  compete,  and  with  this,' 
object  in  view  the  Bill  provides  that  all' 
life  assurance  companies,  whether* 
registered  within  or  outside  the  United'' 
Kingdom,  shall  deposit,  and  keep  de-> 
posited,  a  sum  of  £20,000  with  the  Board' 
of  Trade. 

This  Bill,  which  has  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  insurance  companies,  may 
not  pass  into  law  in  1909,  owing  to 
political  complications,  the  Committee, 
Report,  and  Third  Reading  Stages  hav- 
ing yet  (November  23rd,  1909)  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE. 


This  official  commenced  work  on 
October  1st,  1908,  and  his  first  report 
in  February,  1909,  shows  that  he  has 
already  been  entrusted  with  a  great 
deal  of  business.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  testators  who  entrust  their 
affairs  to  him  obtain  the  security  of 
the  State  and  need  have  no  fear  that 
their  children  and  other  dependents 
will  suffer  from  the  negligence  or  fraud 
of  private  persons. 

In  19G8  tbe  Public  Trustee  accepted 


the    management    of  325    oases,  the 

amount  of  money  involved  reaching  a 
total  of  £2,095,000.  The  total  of  in- 
vested money  in  his  charge  on  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1908,  was  £1,825,568;  and  ttt 
acted  as  executor  to  testators  who  lef 
estates  aggregating  £455,300,  and  h< 
administered  29  small  estates  value* 
at  £1&700.  The  expenses  of  the  offic< 
in  1908  amounted  to  £7,732;  fee* 
amounting  to  £4,460  were  received,  leav 
ing  a  deficit  of  £3.271. 
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THE  CHURCHES  AND  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. — REVIEW  OF  1909. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  1909  has  not 
attracted  the  same  world-wide  attention 
as  in  1908  when  the  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
gress was  heid,  and  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference of  Bishops  issued  its  report  and 
series  of  resolutions.  The  Church  has 
been  engaged  with  questions  of  a  more 
domestio  character  and  in  efforts  to 
bring  itself  into  more  direct  and  living 
touch  with  the  pressing  needs  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  times. 

The  long-drawn-out  controversy  on 
the  Ornamtnt  Rubric,  the  report  of  the 
five  Bishops,  and  tba  discussion  thereon 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  status 
quo  was  impossible.  The  inevitable 
result  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  alteration 
could  be  suggested  in  the  Prayer  Book 
so  as  to  give  a  permissive  sanction  to 
the  use  of  eucharistic  vestments  at  the 
administration  of  Holy  Communion. 
This  committee  is  now  at  work,  but 
already  signs  of  disagreement  have 
appeared,  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  hia 
position  on  the  committee,  so  as  to 
give  himself  more  freedom  of  action 
outside. 

The  spectacular  event  of  the  year  was 
the  Church  Pageant,  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Fulham  Palace,  by  permission  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  main  idea  of 
the  Pageant  was  to  present,  in  a  series 
of  episodes,  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  these  islands.  The 
scheme  was  excellent,  but  the  weather, 
combined  with  the  lack  of  business 
management,  led  to  a  heavy  financial 
loss,  to  the  great  disappointment,  of  its 
sponsors. 

The  Church  Congress,  held  at  Swan- 
sea, was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
representative  gathering  of  trie  year. 
The  shadow  of  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
which  fell  across  the  Congress,  ac- 
counted for  some  strenuous  utterances. 
The  Congress  was  divided  on  the  correct 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
Socialism,  but  a  greater  unanimity  was 
apparent  when  the  subjects  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  marriage  laws,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  were  under 
discussion. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
in  June,  1906,  "To  enquire  into  the 
nature,  origin,  amount,  and  application 
of  the  temporalities,  endowments,  and 
other  properties  of  the  Church  of 
'England  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire; 
and  into  the  provision  made  and  work 
done  by  the  churches'  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
tho  extent  to  which  the  neople  avail 
themselves  of  such  provision."  Lord 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams  was  selected': 
for  Chairman,  and  the  other  Commit t 


sioners  were:  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Sir 
Francis  Edwards,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon O.  Evans,  Rev.  J.  E.  Greaves,. 
Sir  John  Williams,  Bt..  Mr.  S.  T. 
Evans,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
D.D.,  and  Prof.  Henry  Jones.  The 
last  three  members  resigned  in  ApriU 
1907,  as  a  protest  against  what  they 
considered  unnecessary  delay,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Davies,  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon, 
and  Sir  D.  Brynmor  Jones,  K.O.,  M.P., 
were  appointed  to  take  their  place. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  reference  to  Inter- 
communion with  other  denominations 
is  bearing  fruit,  and  periodical  meet- 
ings are  held  for  mutual  edification 
and  consideration  of  points  of  diffe- 
rence, at  which  representatives  of  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Free  Churches  are 
present. 

The  action  threatened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  against  Canon  Hensley 
Henson,  for  conducting  a  religious  ser- 
vice in  a  Birmingham  parish  without 
the  consent  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
has  been  abandoned.  Thus  the  legal 
question  raised  by  Canon  Henson's 
action  remains  undefined. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

The  Congregational  Churches  included 
in  the  Union  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  status  and  financial  remunera- 
tion of  the  ministry.  The  chairman  of 
the  Union,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  as  a 
result  of  private  enquiries,  has  ascer- 
tained that  between  300  and  400  receive 
stipends  hardly  equal  to  that  of  a 
mechanic,  or  even  of  an  unskilled 
labourer.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things  the  Council  has  determined  to 
create  a  Central  Fund  of  £250,000,  the 
interest  of  which  will  be  applied  to  in- 
creasing the  stipend  of  country  mini- 
sters to  a  minimum  of  £120  per  year,  and 
a  proportionately  higher  minimum  to 
ministers  in  the  larger  towns  and  dis- 
tricts where  living  is  dear.  The  scheme 
carries  with  it  the  stiffening  of  the 
educational  and  other  qualifications 
for  entrance  into  the  ministry.  The 
New  Theology  controversy,  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  cause  serious 
friction  in  many  Congregational 
Churches,  has,  through  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  its  leaders,  lost  a  good  deal  of 
its  virulence,  and  on  the  whole  the 
Churches  are  at  peace.  As  a  result  of 
the  movement,  however,  a  strong  and 
active  League  of  Progressive  Thought 
has  been  formed,  which  includes  mini- 
sters and  members  of  almost,  all  the 
Christian  Communions. 

BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 

The  Churches  comprised  in  the  Bap- 
tist Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  engaged  in  a  serious  elTort  to  brine- 
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the  constitution  of  the  Union  into 
harmony  with  the  growing  needs  of  the 
denomination  and  the  progressive  de- 
mands of  the  age.  The  governmental 
difficulties  of  the  Baptists  are  closely 
akin  to  those  of  the  Congregationalists, 
and  the  problems  that  face  them  are 
not  dissimilar.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said 
that  both  are  slowly  evolving  a  method 
by  which  the  denominational  bond 
will  be  closer  linked  and  a  connexional 
spirit  inculcated  without  interfering 
with  the  autonomy  of  each  individual 
Church.  The  scheme  put  before  the 
Churches  by  the  Baptist  Council,  and 
now  under  consideration,  includes 
Church  Aid,  a  firmer  control  of  the 
minister,  an  increase  in  ministerial 
efficiency,  and  better  provision  of 
ministerial  support,  with  a  prospect  of 
increased  retiring  allowance. 

METHODISM. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
British  Methodism  an  Assembly  of 
representatives  of  all  sections  of  the 
Methodist  Church  was  held  in  Wesley's 
Chapel,  London,  to  consider  their  com- 
mon interests.  The  successful  organic 
union  of  three  progressive  Methodist 
denominations  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  desire,  which  is  constantly 
finding  expression,  for  a  reunited 
British  Methodist  Church. 

In  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
of  which  the  annual  Conference  is  the 
collective  voice,  three  subjects  are 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  members: 
The  reorganisation  of  the  training 
colleges,  so  as  to  afford  more  extended 
facilities  for  study;  the  alteration  of 
the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
Church;  and  the  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion of  the  denomination  in  London. 
The  reports  of  special  committees  on 
these  questions  will  be  submitted  to 
next  year's  Conference. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  are  taxing 
their  financial  resources  to  the  utmost 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Thanksgiving 
Fund  of  £250,000,  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  their  existence  as  a  separate 
denomination.  The  Fund  is  to  be  partly 
local  and  partly  connexional  in  its 
application,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
nearly  £200,000  had  been  promised. 

The  recently-formed  United  Methodist 
Church,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  and 
the  Bible  Christian  Connexion,  is  also 
engaged  in  raising  a  Thanksgiving 
Fund  of  £100,000  to  celebrate  the  con- 
summation of  the  union.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  fre  some 
slight  dislocation  of  chapels,  circuits, 
and  ministers  during  the  first  year, 
but  on  the  whole  the  denomination 
under  the  new  regime  is  working  out 
its  future  with  remarkable  smoothness. 

The  Calvlnlstic  Methodist  Church, 
having  survived  the  period  of  reaction 
following  the  Welsh  revival,  has 
entered  on  a  campaign  of  renewed 
spiritual    activity,    and    is  realising 


its  place  as  one  of  the  redeeming 
factors  of  the  religious  life  of  Wales. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other 
Welsh  Churches. 

THE  UNITAS  FRATRUM. 

Renewed  attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  the  place  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  our  national  life  by  the 
overtures  made  by  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference  of  Bishops  for  inter-communion 
with  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Mora- 
vian Synod,  without  accepting  visible 
succession  in  the  ministry  as  essential 
to  the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  Body 
of  Christ,  expressed  in  June,  1909,  its 
willingness  to  accept  mutual  participa- 
tion in  the  consecration  of  Bishops  "  as 
a  fitting  symbol  of  inter-communion.'* 
Their  position  is  clearly  defined  in 
their  third  resolution  sent  to  the 
Bishops :  "  That  we  hold  that  inter- 
communion with  the  Anglican  Church 
must  rest  on  the  same  mutual  recog- 
nition and  freedom  to  co-operate  as 
now  exists  between  us  and  several, 
Churches,  Episcopal  and  other,  in' 
Europe  and  America;  and,  corporate 
union  not  being  in  question,  we  regard ; 
our  position  as  that  of  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic — *  an ; 
ancient  Protestant  Episcopal  Church/ ! 
as  described  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
22,  Geo.  II.,  cap.  120." 

OTHER  CHURCHES. 

The  movement  of  the  Society  of! 
Friends  in  the  field  of  social  service  is! 
making  its  influence  felt  in  quarters 
hitherto  untouched  by  any  religious 
agency.  The  home  missionary  propa- 
ganda of  the  Unitarian  Churches  has 
been  followed  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  has  put  new  heart  into  many 
workers.  The  Christian  Scientists 
claim  to  be  rapidly  extending,  although 
they  have  been  Severely  attacked  in 
high  medical  and  scientific  quarters. 
The  appeals  made  by  the  Salvation 
Army  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
social  work  rather  than  on  behalf  of 
the  spiritual.  General  Booth  has  re- 
covered from  his  illness  and  is  at  work 
again,  though  he  has  entirely  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Apart  from  the  regular  and  unceas- 
ing propaganda  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  only  incident  that  calls 
for  notice  is  the  excommunication  of 
Father  Tyrrell.  Although  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  he  professed  alle- 
giance to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  rites 
of  burial  according  to  the  Church  were 
denied  to  him,  but  a  sympathising 
monk  offered  a  few  non-canonical 
prayers  at  his  graveside. 

BRO  THERHOOD. 

No  review  of  our  national  religious 
life  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  amazing  growth  of  the 
Brotherhood  and  P.S.A.  movement, 
with  the  complementary  movement  of 
the  Adult  School  Societies.    The  latter 
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are  chiefly  organised  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  have  laid  hold  of  non- 
Churchgoers  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
surprising-.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
the  Brotherhoods,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  the  former  meet  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  the  latter  in  the  after- 
noons. The  original  idea  of  the 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  has  been 
gradually  merged  into  that  of  mutual 


social  service,  and  there  are  very  few 
meetings  for  men  in  which  the  para- 
mount claims  of  human  brotherhood 
are  not  the  dominating  factor  in  their 
existence.  The  movement  has  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  that  a  National 
Council  has  been  called  into  existence, 
and  the  propaganda  has  extended  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  South  Africa* 
and  China. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  (England  and  Wales). 

Number  of  Incumbents    13  397 

Number  of  unbeneficed  clergy  (estimated)   . . . . .  16^000 

Easter  Communicants   2  103  902 

Voluntary  Offerings  :—  £  '   s.'  d. 

For  Home  Work   719,605  12  4 

„  Foreign  Work    836,921    7  4 

„  Education  Work    79,435    7  10 

„  The  Clergy  (Education  and  Charity)    271,814  18  1 

„  Philanthropic  Work   58o',797  17  6 

£2,488,575    3  1 

Funds  raised  and  administered  for  Parochial  Purposes  only  :— 

For  the  Parochial  Clergy   ."   846,719    8  £ 

„   Elementary  Education   470,118  13  10 

„  General  Parochial  purposes  (Church  building,  Church  services,  &c.)  3,656,830  17  3 

£4,973,668  19  10 

Total  :— 

For  general  purposes    2,488,575    3  1 

„  parochial  purposes    4,973,668  19  10 

£7,462,244    2  11 

Number  of  Sittings. 

Parochial : — 

Appropriated    1,223,215 

Fiee    5,947,942 

 7  169  157 

Extra  Parochial  (Chapels  zattached  to  Colleges,  Public  Schools.  Military  and  Naval     '  ' 
Depots,  Hospitals,  and  other  philanthropic  institutions)   82,962 

TotAl   7,252,110 

Archbishops. 

Apptd. 

1903   Canterbury,  Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  p.c,  G.c.v.o.,  d.d.,  6.  1848.  Consec.  Bishop  of  Rochester 

1891 ;   transl.  to  Winchester  1895. 
1909    York,  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  p.c,  D.D.,  b.  1864.    Consecrated  Bishop  of  Stepney  1901. 


Bishops. 


Apptd. 

1901  "London,  Rt.Hn.A.W.F.-Ingram,D.D.,6.  1858 
1901* Durham.  .H.  C.  Glyn  Moule,  D.D.,6.  1841 
1903*  Winchester,  Herbt.  Edw.  Ryle,  D.D.,6.  1856 
1898  Bangor.  .Wat kin  H.  Williams,  D.D.,6.  1845 

1894  Bath  &  Wells,  Geo.  W.  Kcnnion,D.D.,6.  1845 
1905  Birmingham.  .Charles  Gore,  D.D.,6. 1853 
1897  Bristol,  Geo.  Forrest  Browne,  D.D.,6. 1833 
1888  Chester.  .Francis  John  Jayne,  D.D..6. 1845 
1903  Exeter.  .Archibald  Robertson,  D.D.,6. 1853 

1895  Hereford  John  Percival,  d.d. ,6.  1834 

1391  Lichfield,  Hon.Augustus  Legge,  D.D.,6.  1839 
1885  Lincoln    Edward  King,  d.d.,6.  1829 

1900  J^'g/7>oo/,FrancisJa8.Chavasse,  d.d.,6.  1846 
1903  A/anc/<e3ter,E.ArbuthnottKnox,D.D.,6. 1847 
1893  Norwich  . .  John  Sheepshanks,  d.d.,6.  1834 

1901  Oxford    Francis  Paget,  D.D.,6.  1851 

1896  Peterboro'.  Hon.Ed.Carr  Glyn,  D.D.,6.  1843 
1684  JUpon. .  Wm.  Boyd  Carpenter,  d.d.,6.  1841 

*  Has  announced  hia 


Apptd. 

1903  St.  Albans  Edgar  Jacob,  d.d.,6.  1844 

1889  St.  Asaph,  Alfred  Geo.Edwards,  d.d.,6.  1848 

1897  St.  David's  John  Owen,  d.d.,6.  1854 

1885  Salisbury,  John  Wordsworth,  d.d.,6.  1843 
1905  Souihwark,  Edw.  Stuart  Talbot,  d.d.,6.  1844 
1897  Wakefield,  Geo.  Rodney  Eden,  d.d.,6.  1853 
Without  present  Seats  (11,  incl.  Sodor  &  Man). 

1904  Southwell  . .  Edwyn  Hoskyns,  d.d.,6.  1851 

1905  Carlisle  ..John  Wm.  Diggle,  d.d.,6.  1847 
1905  Worcester,B.n\she  W.Y.-Biggs,  d.d.,6.  1845 
1905  Gloucester,  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson,  d.d.,6.  1848 
1905  Llandaff  Josh.PritchardHughes, D.D.,6. 1847 
1905  Rochester,  John  Regd.  Harmer,  d.d.,6.  1857 

1905  Ely  . .  Frederic  Henry  Chase,  d.d.,6.  1854 

1906  Truro  Chas.  Wm.  Stubbs,  D.D.,6.  1845 

1907  A^wcaske,NormanD.J.dtraton,  D.D.,6.  1840 
1907  Chichestsr,  Chas.Jno.Ridgeway,  d.d.,6.  1812 
No  vote  «Sotfor<fcM<m,Thos.W.Drury,  D.D.,6.  1848 
intention  of  retiring. 
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Evangelist 
I  Ministers,    and  Lay  Churches, 
Preachers.  Halls,  <&c. 


Presbyterian  Church  of  England    . . 

Church  of  Scotland   

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland   

Free  Church  of  Scotland  

Congregational  Union  of  England 

and  Wales   

Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  

Independent  Methodist  Churches  . . 

Weslcyan  Methodist  Church   

Primitive  Methodist  Church   

United  Methodist  Church   

Wesleyan  Reform  Church   

Calvinislc  Methodist  Church  

P.S.A.  Brotherhood   

Society  of  Friends  

Disciples  of  Christ  

Moravian  Church   

Churches  of  Christ   

Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion 

Roman  Catholic  Church   

R.C.  Church  in  Scotland  

R.C.  Church  in  Ireland   

The  Jews  


381 
1,483 
1,720 
71 

2,963 

2,078 
424 
2,454 
1,178 
891 
21 


399 
16 
53 
30 
34 
21* 


5,687 

5,615 

19,826 
16,158 
6,138 
527 
337 


1,001 

3,615f 
55i| 


364 
1,442 
1,658 

189 

4,652 

4,124 
156 
8,606 
4,912 
3,188 
196 
1,449 

431 
20 
47 

191 
43 
1,753 

384 


Sitting  j 
Accomino-  j  Chnrch 
dation.     {  Members. 


Sunday 
ScfewJ 
Scholars. 


173,257 


1,696,938 

1,450,352 
43,320 
2,714,425 


496,506 


6,850 
|  8,000 
20,000 
14,140 


85,421  j  87,037 

702,075  I  235.947 

506,588  j  241,100 

459,147  I  675,785 


424,008 
9,4)2 
520,863 
212,168 
186,905 
8,489 
185,366 
500,000 
21,486 


578,344 
27,219 
987,953 
465,531 
323,675 
22,322 
217,711 

26,984 
2,673 
5,469 
17,500 
4,062 


6,457 
14,500 
2,289 

\    Estimated  Roman  Catholic 
I    population  in  Great  Britain 
)     and  Ireland,  5,500,000. 
—      i  20,569    I  — 


Archbishop  and  Bishops. 


t  Priests. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 

By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P. 


It  seems  almost  absurd,  at  this  time  i 
of  day,  to  present  theoretical  argu-i 
ment3  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  There  are  no  theoretical  argu-j 
ments  in  favour  of  it.  The  whole' 
"Establishment"  position  has  been! 
worn  away  by  the  inexorable  argu- 
ments of  actual  fact.  Directly  "  Dis- 
senters" were  admitted  into  Parliament 
the  conception  of  a  State  religion 
began  to  crumble.  Directly  Dissenters 
and  non-Churchmen  were  found  to  be, 
a3  they  are  to-day,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people,  the  theoretical 
case  for  Establishment  vanished.  By 
"  non-Churchmen "  I  mean  those  who 
refuse  any  recognition  of  the  discipline 
and  moral  and  intellectual  obligations 
of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  example,  would  no  doubt 
dub  themselves,  In  any  inquisitorial 
census,  good  "  Churchmen."  But  the 
claim  thus  made,  as  you  look  down 
any  bench  of  them,  merely  signifies 
recognition  of  whatever  religion  is 
national  and  "  established,"  combined 
with  a  desire  that  the  poor  should  be 
taught  any  creed  that  will  make  for 
patience  and  submission.  If  this  be  the 
kind  of  "establishment"  that  Church- 
men desire  they  may  welcome  Its  con- 
tinuance for  centuries.  There  have 
been  other  previous  Establishments  of 
religion,  which  wise  men  have  laughed 
at  and  wealthy  men  supported — as  an 
antidote  to  Socialism  and  a  comfort  to 
the  poor. 

Bo  that  even  those  who  with  ardour 
to-day  support  the  Establishment  are 
compelled  to  turn  to  forlorn  and  queer  | 
arguments.     Some  say,  How  useful  to; 
have  a  national  recognition  of  religion' 


—by  Court,  Parliament,  society,  people. 
Some  ask,  Who  would  crown  the  King? 
What  chaplain  would  say  grace  before 
meat  at  country  house  parties?  Or, 
What  would  be  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  upper  classes  were 
the  prestige  of  Establishment  gone? 
1  have  even  heard  a  modern  philosopher 
defend  the  Establishment  as  "  the 
greatest  bulwark  against  Christianity 
in  this  country,"  just  as,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Wesley  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  so  furiously  attacked  by 
the  Established  Church,  because  "  en- 
thusiasm "  was  so  alien  to  its  spirit. 

I  must  confess  that,  as  a  Churchman, 
I  find  these  arguments  tedious  and 
irrelevant. 

The  Church,  through  its  Establish- 
ment, lies  to-day  waterlogged  and  help- 
less in  face  of  the  demands  of  the  new 
age.  It  can  obtain  no  reorganisation  of 
its  archaic  systems,  no  readjustment  of 
its  finances,  no  central  or  local  self- 
government  without  having  recourse  to 
a  Parliament  not  composed  of  Church- 
men at  all.  It  cannot  even  make  a  new 
Bishopric  except  on  the  condition  that 
it  provides  a  capital  sum  equal  to  an 
endowment  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year — a  condition  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  excluded  all  the  Bishops  of 
the  first  six  centuries  of  Christendom. 
When  it  has  raised  this  large  sum,  it 
still  finds  increasing  difficulty  in  getting 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  Bishopric 
at  all.  And  as  with  the  lesser,  so  with 
the  greater:  Convocations,  Church 
Councils,  Houses  of  Laymen,  Diocesan 
Conferences  pass  their  regular  and 
vigorous  resolutions;  they  have  no 
more  validity  than  the  resolutions  of  a 
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University  Debating  Society.  They  can 
do  nothing — they  are  tied  hand  and 
foot — without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  the  discussions  of  religious 
questions  in  Parliament  are  not  of  the 
kind  of  debate  which  are  creditable 
either  to  the  Church  or  the  Commons. 
This  complete  paralysis  of  improve- 
ment, with  the  complete  absence  of  any 
kind  of  central  authority  which  can 
act  for  the  Church  as  a  whole,  results 
in  a  stupor  and  futility  which  renders 
the  Church  of  England  hopelessly  han- 
dicapped in  face  of  the  demands  of  the 
new  century.  And  if  "  freedom  "  can 
only  be  purchased  "  by  a  great  sum  " 
in  abandonment  of  tangible  and  realis- 
able "  endowments,"  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  gain  would  more  than  out- 
weigh the  loss. 

And  all  this  paraphernalia  of  impo- 
tence and  State  support  continues  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  where  tho  very 
idea  of  the  "  establishment "  of  any  one 
religious  body  has  become  ridiculous. 
In  all  the  great  self-governing  Colonies, 
the  new  nations  which  we  have  created 
and  which  are  destined  so  soon  to  out- 
number our  own,  the  Anglican  Church 
is  as  free  and  independent  and  released 
from  State  control  as  any  other  reli- 
gious organisation.  They  would  laugh 
at  you  to-day  if  you  offered  them  tithes 
and  offerings  and  Government  patro- 
nage in  return  for  surrender  of  patro- 
nage and  government  to  the  secular 
Legislature.  The  same  is  true  of 
America,  where  the  tiny  dimensions  of 
the  Anglican  Church  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  church  of 
the  "  upper  classes "  in  England,  and 
that  it  was  the  "  lower  classes "  who 
fled  across  the  Atlantic.  But  we  can 
find  still  better  analogy  in  the  com- 
parison with  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
wide religious  communities.  Where  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  weakest  to- 
day? In  France,  after  a  hundred  years 
of  renewed  "establishment";  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  themselves  drove  the 
Church  out  of  Parliament  and  privi- 
lege; in  Spain,  where  all  intelligence 
and  love  of  freedom  and  desire  for 
social  betterment  is  slipping  from  her. 
Where  is  she  strongest?  In  Ireland, 
where  not  one  penny  of  tithe  or  past 
endowment  goes  to  her  support;  in 
Southern  and  Western  Germany,  where 
a  contented  peasantry  approves  her 
social  reform  policy;  in  the  United 
States,  where  she  stands,  with  her 
millions  of  adherents,  a  free  Church  in 
a  free  people. 

So  it  is  that  many  of  the  best  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  to-day  on 
the  side  of  Disestablishment.  The  de- 
mand comes  from  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  on  the  one  hand,  recog- 
nising the  heaviness  of  a  "  dead  hand  " 
upon  a  living  Church;  it  comes  on  the 
other  from  such  slum  workers  as 
Father  Dolling,  crying  aloud  that 
before  you  set  yourselves  to  orga- 
nise yourselves  for  "  Church  De- 
fence"    you    should     first  contrive, 


that  the  Church,  as  organised, 
shall  be  worth  defending.  Where  is 
the  Church  of  England  to-day  at  its 
best?  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  our 
vast  industrial  centres,  in  which,  with 
no  penny  of  endowment  and  none  of 
the  prestige  and  Bocial  advantage 
which  the  Establishment  is  supposed  to 
bring,  its  members  are  grappling  with 
realities — often  in  common  effort  with 
members  of  other  Christian  bodies 
—in  the  life  of  the  disinherited  poor. 
Such  work  would  continue  and  flourish 
and  increase  If  the  whole  apparatus  of 
Establishment  were  swept  away  to-mor- 
row. It  is  the  true  and  strongest  func- 
tion of  any  Christian  body.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  Church  at  its 
worst?  Just  where  the  Establishment 
is  most  recognisable;  in  villages,  where 
petty  social  persecution  often  accom- 
panies religious  differences;  where  the 
alliance  between  Church  and  landlord 
is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  sullen 
rebellion  against  both  by  what  remains . 
of  our  agricultural  population.  Or  in 
the  cathedral  town,  with  its  little  spite- . 
fulnesses  and  intrigues,  its  heavy,' 
stifling  atmosphere  of  conventional 
religion,  overlaying  also  a  peculiar' 
susceptibility  to  bribery  and  beer.  Or? 
amongst  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and 
successful,  where  the  "  fashionable  § 
clergyman  speaks  to  a  "  fashionable  " 
audience,  equally  amused  whether  he'- 
denounces  their  vices  or  finds  excuses' 
for  their  sins. 

HISTORICAL. 

Historically,  again,  the  Church  of 
England  has  exhibited  a  marvellous 
revival  during  the  past  eighty  years. 
But  the  whole  revival  has  been  due, 
not  to  its  position  as  an  Established 
Church,  but  to  combatants  who  fought 
that  position,  and  were  bitterly  opposed 
by  all  who  clung  to  the  old  order.  The 
ideal  "  Establishment "  was  that  of  the  ; 
eighteenth  century*  when  men  drunk  ■ 
deeply  to  "  Church  and  King,"  and  ! 
Bishops  were  subservient  courtiers,  and  I 
chaplains  ate  with  the  upper  servants 
at  country  houses,  and  religion  was 
dead  in  England.  Since  then  there  have 
come  movements  of  revival — Evan- 
gelical, doctrinal,  with  a  reassertion  of 
the  Church  as  an  entity  independent  of 
the  State;  Liberal,  with  a  demand  for 
disentanglement  from  the  graveclothes 
of  a  dead  past.  Each  of  them  has  been 
fought  by  the  "  Establishment "  of  the 
Church;  each  had  the  Law  Courts  and 
engineering  of  secular  justice  perse- 
cuting them;  each  found  many  of  its 
leaders  ejected  from  the  Church.  None 
of  them  have  a  penny  or  a  privilege 
with  which  to  thank  Establishment  or 
Endowment. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  the  Church 
in  the  future,  and  no  third.  The  one  is 
the  attainment  of  freedom  through  the 
sacrifice  of  some  considerable  propor- 
tion of  its  worldly  possessions.  The 
State  will  never  allow  the  Church  to  go 
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with  a  tithe  which  in  ancient  days  was 
laid  upon  the  land  to  support  the 
religious  life  of  a  united  religious 
people.  We  have  to-day  no  united  reli- 
gious people.  We  have  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  persecute  Dissenters  into 
uniformity.  We  have  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land, no  religious  people  at  all,  but  an 
overwhelming  majority,  as  revealed  by 
recent  censuses,  who,  though  they  are 
living  on  the  capital  made  by  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  past,  are  offering  no 
additional  contribution  to  that  steadily 
dwindling  supply.  But  if  the  Anglican 
Church  is  willing  to  make  that  sacri- 
fice it  can  obtain,  in  connection  and 
communion  with  all  its  branches 
abroad,  a  position  of  freedom  to  set  its 
Own  house  in  order,  and  to  undertake 
effective  "  missionary  "  propagandism, 

gmongst  the  indifferent  or  alienated  at 
ome  as  well  as  in  far  countries  of 
heathenism  or  other  faiths.  The  alter- 
native is  that  it  will  become  more  and 
more  a  "function"  of  the  State: 
Eeligion  "  socialised,"  like  the  General 
Post  Office;  agreeable  on  State  occa- 
sions; strictly  "undenominational"  in 
character;  amiable  to  the  timidities 
and  special  vices  of  the  classes  who  rule 
England.  And  considering  that  not 
only  the  Christian  theology  but  also 
the  Christian  morality  ig  being  increas- 
ingly challenged  by  a  civilisation  which 
finds  the  former  incredible  and  the 
latter  tiresome,  such  a  fate  would 
surely  be  one  from  which  any  drastic 
alternative  would  be  welcome. 

The  question  to-day  is  not  an  "  alive  " 
one  in  politics.  Men's  minds  at  present 
are  turned  to  other,  more  violent  issues. 
Here  is  a  breathing  space.  No  statesman, 
unless  compelled  by  growing  and 
increasing  opinion  within  and  without 
the  Church,  will  set  himself  in  the 
immediate  future  to  undertake  the 
immense  work  of  Disestablishment.  In 
that  "  breathing  space "  it  would  be 
well  if  those  who  cared  for  religion, 
apart  from  formalities  and  social  in- 
fluences, would  really  face  the  facts  on 
this  question,  whose  consideration  may 
be  delayed  but  cannot  be  denied. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  WALES. 

Here  is  a  question  of  totally  different 
importance.  It  is  a  question  imme- 
diately "  alive."  It  cannot,  and  should 
not,  be  delayed.  The  Establishment  in 
England  is  a  Church  set  amongst  a 
people  for  the  most  part  Indifferent  to, 
or  good-naturedly  tolerant  of,  all  or 
any  religions.  The  Establishment  in 
Wales  is  a  Church  set  amongst  a  people 
almost  passionately  religious.  The 
parallel  is  with  Ireland;  and  those  who 
set  themselves  to  oppose  this  measure 
must  find  some  reason  which  was  not 
answered  in  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  and  its  subse- 
quent history.  There  also  an  alien 
Churoh  stood  aloof  from  and  contemp- 
tuous of  the  main  current  of  a  national 
life  which  expressed  itself  through  other 
religious  organisations.  There  also 
help  was  solicited  from  England  by  a 


Church  unable  to  defend  itself  on  its 
own  merits,  becauses  it  had  struck  no 
root  into  the  common  life  of  the  people. 
There  also  all  the  invective  of  "  spolia- 
tion," "  sacrilege,"  "  persecution  "  was 
rung  on  the  chimes  by  those  who  were 
keen  to  convert  an  effort  after  religious 
equality  into  an  instrument  for  party 
advantage.  There  also  ruin  was  pro- 
phesied of  the  Disestablished  Church, 
if  left  alone  without  support  of  the 
State  to  carry  out  its  own  independent 
life.  And  there  every  prophecy  was 
falsified  by  subsequent  history.  Only 
two  arguments  remain  open  to  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  so  long  over- 
due. The  one  is  that  the  Welsh  people 
are  in  favour  of  the  Establishment 
tnerej  the  other  is  that  Wales  is  not  a 
nation.  The  former  statement  is  an 
absurdity,  the  latter  an  insolence. 
Wales  for  more  than  a  generation, 
through  the  voices  of  Liberals  and 
Tories  combined,  has  demanded  Dis- 
establishment. Often  its  people  have 
demanded  it  with  unanimity.  And  the 
assertion  that  Wales  is  not  a  nation 
could  only  be  made  in  a  wealthy  cos- 
mopolitan society  which  has  forgotten 
the  meaning  of  nationality,  as  of  all 
earth's  ancient  sanities — the  kind  of 
society  which  thought  that  the  Boers 
"  would  not  fight "  for  their  "  national  " 
existence,  and  that  language,  tradi- 
tion, characteristics,  ideals,  and  reli- 
gions were  all  shortly  destined  to 
vanish  before  that  "  Imperialism " 
which  has  always  been  the  symptom  of 
mortal  decay. 
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SECTION  XIV.-MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

By  Hugh  Martin. 


The  year  1909  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  for  from  it  will  date 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  human 
flight.  Flying  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
has  been  lifted  at  a  bound  out  of  the 
region  of  experiment  into  that  of  as- 
sured practical  achievement.  Some 
notable  dates  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  the  air  are  the  following:— 

1782.  — The  French  Academy  of  Science 
declares  "  that  it  has  been  amply 
proved  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
raise  himself  in  the  air  either  by  means 
of  wing-like  apparatus  beating  the  air 
or  by  any  other  means  whatever." 

1783,  July.— Joseph  de  Montgolfler 
sends  up  his  first  man-carrying  hot-air 
balloon  at  Annonay,  France. 

1783,  December  1st.— The  French  Scien- 
tists, Charles  and  Robert,  make  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  from  the  Tuileries  in  a 
Montgolfler  hydrogen  balloon. 

1784.  — M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries 
make  the  first  cross-Channel  passage 
(from  Dover  to  Calais)  in  a  balloon. 

1809.— Sir  George  Cay  ley  describes  in 
detail  in  "  Nicholson's  Magasine  "  a  de- 
sign for  an  aeroplane  similar  in  all 
essentials  to  the  modern  monoplane.  He 
builds  an  aeroplane  with  300  sq.  ft.  sur- 
face, but  fails  owing  to  the  absence  of 
an  efficient  motor. 

1839.— Aeroplane  patented  by  English 
Inventor,  Hsnsc-n. 

1852.— First  practicable  dirigible  bal- 
loon  built,  fay  Henri  Clffard,  who  by 
fitting  a  light  steam  engine  and  three- 
bladed  screw  to  the  car  of  a  lozenge- 
shaped  balloon  was  able  to  travel  in 
calm  weather  at  five  to  six  miles  an 
hour  in  any  desired  direction. 

1800.— Otto  Lllienthal,  a  German,  com- 
mences a  valuable  series  of  "  gliding  " 
experiments,  which  terminated  fatally 
six  years  later. 

1892.  — Lawrence  Hargraves'  model 
aeroplane,  with  compressed  air  motor, 
flies  343ft.  in  23secs. 

1893.  — First  practicable  flying  machine 
(steam  driven),  built  at  Baldwyn's 
Park,  Kent,  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 

1900,  June.— Launch  of  the  first  Zep- 
pelin airship,  420ft.  long  by  40ft.  in 
diameter 

19D3,  December  17th.— Wilbur  Wright, 

at  Fort  Meyer,  U.S.A.,  makes  the  first 
recorded  aeroplane  flight,  travelling 
nearly  300  yards  in  59 J  seconds  on  a 
biplane  invented  by  himself  and  his 
brother,  Orville. 

1905,  October  5th— Wilbur  Wright 
makes  first  long-distance  aeroplane 
flight,  covering  24  miles  in  38  minutes. 

1900.  July.— Launch  of  the  Deutsch 
airship,  "  ville  de  Paris." 

1908,  October  83rd.— First  aeroplane 
flight  in  Europe.  M.  Santos  Dumont 
flies  30  yard3  on  a  machine  of  his  own 


invention,  fitted    with    an  Antoinette 

motor. 

1336,  November  teth.— First  voyage  of 
"  La  Patrie,"  pioneer  of  the  French 
dirigible  air-fleet.  Ten  days  later  "  La 
Patrie "  made  a  circular  trip  of  57| 
miles  in  132  minutes. 

1908,  October  31st. — M.  Louis  Bleriot 
makes  the  first  cross-country  flight  on 
a  monoplane  of  his  own  invention,  from 
Tottrnay  to  Artenay  and  back. 

1909,  July  25th. — M.  Louis  Ble'riot  flies 
on  his  monoplane  from  Sangatte,  near 
Calais,  to  Dover,  In  27  minutes  27 
seconds. 

1909,  August  22nd.— First  International 
aviation  meeting  at  Rheims.  Final 
triumph  of  the  aeroplane. 

1909,  August  29th.— Count  Zeppelin 
in  his  airship  "Zeppelin  III."  com- 
pletes his  voyage  from  Lake  Constance 
to  Berlin,  and  is  received  by  the  Kaiser. 

1909,  September  3eth.— Wilbur  Wright 
flies  round  statue  of  Liberty,  New  York 
Harbour. 

1989,  October  15th.— First  English 
aviation  meeting  opens  at  Doncaster. 

1909,  October  1 8th.— Blackpool  Avia- 
tion meeting  opens. 

1909,  October  18th.— Comte  de  Lam- 
bert flie3  in  his  Wright  biplane  from 
Juvisy  to  Paris  and  back,  over  the 
Eiffel  Tower — 30  miles  in  49  minutes. 

HOW  AEROPLANES  FLY. 

The  general  principle  of  flight  by 
aeroplane  is  simple.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  when  an  inclined  plane  is 
forced  through  the  air  in  the  direction 
of  its  inclination  it  tends  to  rise 
against  the  force  of  gravity,  after  the 
manner  of  a  kite.  As  the  result  of 
laboratory  experiments  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Phillips  and  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and 
practical  experiments  in  "  gliding " 
through  the  air  with  the  support  of 
planes  by  Lilienthal.  Delagrange,  and 
others,  it  was  further  demonstrated 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  lifting 
force  is  not  secured  when  the  inclined 
plane  is  flat,  but  when  it  is  curved,  as 
in  Fig.  a.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
is  that  when  the  current  of  air  strikes 
the  "  hump  "  of  the  plane  a  little  above 
the  arrow  head  in  the  figure,  it  is 
deflected  upwards,  and  thus  creates  a 
partial  vacuum  over  the  hind  part  of 
the  plane.  At  the  same  time  the  air 
is  compressed  in  the  hollow  under- 
neath.  Thus,  the  plane  is  sucked  up- 
wards from  above,  and  pushed  upwards 
from  beneath.  The  most  efficient  angle 
of  entry  (i.e.,  the  acute  angle  which 
the  plane  makes  with  the  horizon)  is 
found  to  be  seven  or  eight  degrees.  By 
increasing  this  angle  greater  lifting 
power  may  be  obtained,  but  speed  in 
the  direction  of  travel  is  diminished, 
and  the  plane  develops  a  tendency  to 
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Fia  A.— The  arrow  in  the  above  diagram  denotes  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
not  the  direction  of  the  flieiit. 
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slide  backwards  should  the  forward 
thrust  be  insufficient  to  maintain  pro- 
gress. 

Vertical  steering,  or  elevation,  is 
accordingly  controlled  by  means  of 
auxiliary  planes,  the  angle  of  which 
can  be  regulated  at  will  by  the  pilot. 
These  minor  planes  are  placed  either  in 
front  of  the  main  supporting  planes  (as 
in  the  Wright  machine)  or  behind  them 
(as  in  the  Bleriot). 

Horizontal  steering,  or  direction,  is 
controlled  by  means  of  a  rudder  acting 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  rudder  of 
a  ship,  and  generally  placed  astern. 

Stability  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  with  which  aeroplanists  have 
to  deal.  "  Fore-and-aft  "  stability  must 
be  secured  to  prevent  "  pitching  r'  when 
the  machine  is  travelling  through  the 
air,  and  lateral  stability  to  prevent 
rolling,  or  dipping  to  one  side,  either 


small  movable  auxiliary  wings,  at  the 
tips  of  the  main  wingrs,  as  in  most 
Ble>iot  monoplanes,  or  between  the 
main  wings  of  a  biplane,  as  in  a  Cody; 
(c)  the  introduction  of  vertical  planea 
between  the  main  wing3  of  a  biplane, 
as  in  the  Voisin. 

Power  Is  furnished  in  all  types  by 
a  petrol  internal-combustion  engine. 
France  owes  her  unchallenged  position 
in  the  forefront  of  flying  to-day  to  her 
skill  and  enterprise  in  the  manufacture 
of  petrol  engines,  but  at  least  one  good 
engine  of  British  construction  is  now 
on  the  market.  Sufficient  lightness 
has  already  been  secured,  one  man  be- 
ing able  to  carry  a  100  h.p.  Antoinette 
engine.  Reliability  is  now  the  subject 
upon  which  engineers  are  bending  all 
their  energy.  Until  a  petrol  motor  has 
been  devised  which  is  not  only  lisht, 
but  as  reliable  as   a    steam  engine, 
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under  the  influence  of  a  cross  wind  or 
when  iurning  a  corner. 

(1)  Fore-and-aft  stability — This  is 
commonly  secured  by  a  tail,  more  or 
less  nearly  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
bird. 

(2)  Lateral  stability.— This  is  of  even 
greater  importance,  as  upon  it  depends 
the  ability  of  the  aeroplane  to  turn 
while  in  the  air.  Aeroplanes  of  all  pat- 
terns are  inclined  to  dip  towards  the 
Inside  of  the  curve  when  their  direction 
of  flight  is  altered  by  means  of  the 
rudder,  the  amount  of  the  dip  depend- 
ing upon  the  speed  of  the  machine  and 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  A 
bicyclist  taking  a  corner  exhibits  a 
similar  inclination.  Three  methods  of 
coping  with  the  difficulty  are  employed, 
(aj  Flexible  tips  for  the  main  wings, 
which  can  be  warped  at  will,  as  in 
the  Wright  machine;  (b)  ailerons,  or 


♦^"^O      8LERIOT  MONOPLANE 
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aviation  must  remain  a  dangercui 
sport,  instead  of  becoming  a  useful 
means  of  locomotion.  As  a  rule,  the 
propeller  of  a  monoplane  is  in  front  of 
the  supporting  wings,  and  of  a  biplane 
behind  them. 

Starting  is  most  commonly  accom- 
plished with  the  help  of  a  "  rolling 
chassis "  consisting  of  three  or 
more  rubber-tyred  wheels  attached 
to  a  steel  framework  under  the 
main  body  of  the  aeroplane.  The 
motor  is  set  going,  and  the  machine 
is  drawn  or  driven  forward  by 
the  revolving  screw;  the  angle  of  the 
elevating  planea  is  then  increased,  and 
the  machine  rises  from  the  ground 
when  sufficient  speed  has  been  attained 
for  the  air  to  exercise  the  needful 
pressure  underneath  the  planes.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  by  speed  in 
this  connection  is  meant  "  air-speed, 
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I.e.,  speed  in  relation  to  the  air,  which 
may  itself  be  moving  rapidly,  not  in 
relation  to  the  earth.  Wright  biplanes 
have  no  rolling  chassis,  but  are  fitted 
with  skate3  running  upon  a  line  of 
rails-  When  the  pilot  wishes  to  start 
he  releases  a  weight  supported  on  a 
tower,  kept  in  position  by  a  catch,  the 
machine  is  drawn  swiftly  forward  by 
an  arrangement  of  pulleys,  and  frees 
itself  automatically  when  the  aeroplane 
begins  to  soar. 

MONOPLANE  v.  BIPLANE. 

Aeroplanes  are  divided  Into  four 
classes. 

(1)  Monoplanes,  which  have  only  one 
"  deck,"  or  supporting  surface. 

(2)  Biplanes,  which  have  two  "decks," 
from  four  to  six  feet  apart. 

(3)  Triplanes,  which  have  three  decks. 
'4)  Multiplanes,  which  have  four  or 

more  decks  arranged  like  the  laths  of  a 
Venetian  blind. 

Other  distinct  types  of  flying  machine 
are  :— 

(1)  The  ornithopter,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  flapping  wing  of  a  bird  is 
adopted. 

(2)  The  helicopter,  in  which  the 
machine  i3  sustained  in  the  air  by 
revolving  screws  or  planes. 

Of  these  three  classes  only  the  mono- 
plane and  biplane  are  as  yet  in  prac- 
tical use.  Such  excellent  performances 
have  been  achieved  with  both  types 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
machine  will  ultimately  prove  the 
superior.  Bleriot  crossed  the  Channel 
on  a  monoplane;  Comte  de  Lambert  flew 
round  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  a  biplane. 
On  a  biplane  Curtiss  won  the  Cordon- 
Bennett  trophy  at  Rheims,  but  the 
most  daring  and  brilliant  of  all  flights 
have  been  accomplished  by  Latham  on 
a  monoplane. 

Modifications,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
constantly  being  made,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  type  of  motor  employed. 

MONOPLANES. 
Bleriot.— This  is  the  most  famous  of 
all  moncplanes,  as  it  was  upon  a 
machine  of  this  type  that  Louis  Bleriot 
flew  from  Calais  to  Dover  on  July  25th, 
1909.  In  the  cross-Channel  model  the 
two  principal  wings,  between  which  the 
pilot  sits,  together  have  a  spread  of 
26ft.  6in.;  their  depth  is  6ft.,  and  they 
cut  the  air  at  an  angle  of  seven  degrees. 
Lateral  stability  is  secured  by  warping 
the  wings  at  the  tip  instead  of  by 
moans  of  ailerons  (small  auxiliary 
wings),  as  in  many  Ble>iot  models.  The 
elevation  of  the  machine  is  controlled 
by  planes  attached  to  a  horizontal 
balancing  fin  behind  the  pilot,  and 
behind  this  fin  again  is  the  steering 
rudder.  As  in  all  Ble'riot  monoplanes, 
balance  is  practically  automatic,  and 
the  movements  of  the  machine  are 
directed  by  means  of  a  single  lever. 
The  motor  is  a  20  h. p.  Anzani,  rotating 
a  two-bladed  screw  at  the  prow.  Great 
success  has  also  been  attained  with 
a  Cnome  engine.    With  the  exception 


of  Santos  Oumont's  "  Demoiselle,"  the 
Ble'riot  is  the  smallest  of  all  mono- 
planes. 

"  R.  E.  P." — Robert  Esnault-Pelterle's 
monoplane— known  for  short  as  the 
"  R.  E.  P." — when  seen  from  above 
closely  resembles  a  bird,  owing  to  its 
fan-shaped  balancing  tail,  the  tip  of 
which  is  used  as  an  elevating  rudder. 
Immediately  beneath  this  tail,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  is  the  steering  rud- 
der. The  main  wings  have  a  total 
spread  of  32ft.,  and  are  warped  at  the 
tips  by  the  direct  pull  of  ropes  in  order 
to  counteract  "  dipping."  It  is  con- 
trolled by  two  levers,  one  for  lateral 
stability  and  elevation,  the  other  for 
direction. 

Motor:  30-35  h.p.  R.E.P.,  controlled 
bv  two  foot-levers,  and  driving  a  four- 
bladed  screw. 

Antoinette.— It  was  upon  an  Antoi- 
nette that  Latham  emulated  the  Chan- 
nel flight  of  Bleriot.  The  machine  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  monoplanes,  the 
spread  of  the  wings  being  a  little  over 
40ft.  Owing  to  its  great  length,  and 
large  horizontal  spread  of  stern  canvas, 
known  as  the  feathering  plane,  the 
Antoinette  has  remarkable  fore-and-aft 
stability.  Lateral  stability  is  secured 
by  the  use  of  triangular  ailerons  at  the 
tips  of  the  main  wings,  and  also  by  a 
vertical  feathering  fin  at  right  angles 
to  the  stern  feathering  plane.  The 
elevating  and  steering  rudders  are  very 
similarly  arranged  to  those  of  the 
R.  E.  P.  Jt  is  controlled  by  three  wheels, 
one  for  th«  ailerons,  one  for  steering, 
and  one  for  elevation.  The  motor  is  a 
55  h.p.  8-cylinder  Antoinette,  driving  a 
two-bladed  propeller,  and  controlled  by 
two  handles  and  a  pedal.  In  spite  of 
the  multiplicity  of  *roontrols,"  Latham 
was  able  after  only  five  lessons  on  an 
Antoinette  to  win  one  of  the  Important 
prizes  offered  by  the  Aero  Club  of 
France. 

Demoiselle. — M.  Santos  Dumont's 
machine  is  the  smallest  of  all  aero- 
planes, measuring  only  16ft.  across  the 
wings,  which  have  a  depth  of  6ft.  6in. 
The  elevating  and  steering  rudders  are 
both  astern,  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo 
pole  20ft.  long,  and  the  engine  develops 
30  h.p.,  capable  of  driving  the  single 
screw  at  1,800  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  lifting  surface  of  a  Demoiselle  is  90 
square  feet,  as  compared  with  the  260 
of  a  Bleriot  monoplane  and  the  560  of 
a  Wright  biplane. 

BIPLANES. 
Wright — The  most  famous,  and  the 
first,  of  the  biplanes.  Each  of  the 
principal  planes  in  a  typical  Wright 
has  a  spread  of  40ft.f  and  is  6ft.  6in. 
deep.  Elevation  is*  controlled  by  a 
small  replica  of  these  planes  affixed 
to  an  outrigger  in  front  of  the  main 
body,  and  horizontal  direction  by  a 
double  rudder  attached  to  the  stern 
outrigger.  There  are  no  airelons, 
lateral  stability  being  secured  by 
warping  the  main  wings.  The  machine 
is  singular  in  having  no  arrange- 
ment for  securing  fore-and-aft  stability. 
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with  the  result  that  it  is  liable  to 
pitch"  when  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
highly-skilled  pilot.  It  is  controlled 
by  two  levers,  that  on  the  left  hand 
or  the  pilot  being1  connected  with  the 
elevating  rudder,  and  that  on  the 
right  with  the  steering  rudder  and 
wing-warping  mechanism.  The  motor 
{g  25  h.p.  4-cylinder  Wright,  driving 
twin-screws  in  opposite  directions  im- 
mediately behind  the  main  planes. 
The  ordinary  Wright  model  is  launched 
from  a  short  line  of  rails,  and  has  no 
m  rolling  chassis." 

Voisin.— The  Voisln  is  one  of  the 
moat  successful  of  the  French-made 
biplanes.  It  has  a  wing-spread  of  34ft., 
and,  as  in  the  Wright,  the  planes  are 
6ft.  6in.  deep,  but  in  other  details  the 
two  types  differ  widely.  By  the  intro- 
duction between  the  main  planes  of 
vertical  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  three  or  more  cells,  a  large  measure 
of  lateral  stability  is  automatically 
obtained.  To  secure  fore-and-aft 
stability  two  narrower  planes — form- 
ing a  species  of  trailer— are  attached 
to  the  tail  framework,  and  behind  this 
again  comes  the  steering  rudder.  The 
elevating  rudder  is  a  still  smaller  pair 
of  planes  (in  some  models  a  single 
plane)  at  the  extreme  front  of  the 
machine.  It  is  controlled  by  a  wheel 
for  steering,  pedals  for  elevating  or 
depressing.  The  motor  is  a  40-50  h.p. 
5-cylinder  Gnome,  actuating  one  double- 
bladed  propeller  astern  of  the  central 
cell.  Voisin  models  of  the  Farmart  and 
Delagrangs  types  differ  somewhat  in 
detail,  the  latter  employing  a  mono- 
plane elevator,  and  placing  his  steer- 
ing rudder  between,  instead  of  behind 
the  two  tail  planes. 

Cody.— S.  F.  Gody's  machine,  built  at 
Aldershot,  resembles  in  some  points 
both  the  Wright  and  the  Voisin.  Like 
the  Wright  type,  it  has  no  tail,  and 
like  Delagrange's  model  of  the  Voisin, 
has  a  single  elevation  rudder  carried 
in  front.  Horizontal  steering  is  by  two 
rudders,  one  fore  the  other  aft  of  the 
supporting  wings.  The  device  for 
securing  lateral  stability  is  unusual, 
viz.,'  two  movable  ailerons  placed  mid- 
way between  the  tips  of  the  main 
planes,  stability  being  further  aided 
by  the  division  of  the  elevating  plane 
into  two  halves,  which  can  be  tilted 
at  different  angles.  The  machine  is 
exceptionally  large,  the  main  planes 
having  a  span  of  62ft.  and  a  depth  of 
7ft.  6in.,  giving  a  total  surface  of 
780  sq.  ft.  The  elevator  gives  an  addi- 
tional surface  of  about  100  sq.  ft. 
Motor:  80  h.p.  E.N.V.,  geared  to  two 
propellers,  as  in  the  Wright.  The  Cody 
aeroplane  weighs  about  one  ton. 

Farman.— Henri  Farman  began  fly- 
ing on  a  Voisin,  and  the  machines 
which  he  now  builds  himself  resemble 
the  Voisin  in  some  particulars.  The 
Farman  is  totally  devoid  of  the  ver- 
tical partitions  by  which  stability  is 
secured  in  a  Voisin,  and  has  instead 
iwa   ailerons — described    as  balancing 


flaps— behind  the  tips  of  the  support- 
ing planes.  The  elevator,  carried  on 
an  outrigger  in  front,  is  a  biplane. 
Horizontal  steering  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  rudders  working  in 
unison  behind  a  halancing  tail  similar 
to  that  of  a  Voisin,  but  without 
vertical  surfaces.  .  The  main  decks 
have  a  span  of  32ft.  6in.  and  are  6ft. 
4in.  deep.  The  motor  is  a  50  h.p. 
Gnome. 

Curtiss— Curtlss  machines  are  built 
for  speed  and  lightness.  The  main  dock 
span  is  only  28ft.  9in.  and  depth  4ft, 
6m.,  but  the  American  inventor,  Mr. 
Glen  Curtiss,  uses  a  30  h.p.  engine.  The 
main  supporting  surface  is  272  sq.  ft  , 
compared  with  the  560  of  a  Wright 
Like  the  Wright,  it  has  a  double  rud- 
de^.1ln  front  for  vertical  steering,  but, 
unlike  it,  has  only  a  single  rudder 
behind  for  horizontal  steering.  Curtiss 
resembles  Cody  in  employing  ailerons 
between  the  main  planes  to  secure 
stability,  each  of  these  auxiliary  wings 
measuring  2ft.  by  6ft.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  machine  is  the  method 
of  control.  A  wheel  is  used  for  hori- 
zontal t  and  vertical  steering,  but  the 
balancing  ailerons  are  moved  by  a 
swaying  motion  of  the  pilot's  body, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  necessary 
levers. 

AIRSHIPS. 

There  are  three  recognised  types  of 
a^ship,  or  dirigible  balloon,  the  non- 
rigid,  tne  semi-rigid,  and  the  rigid,  so 

named  to  indicate  the  construction  of 
the  gas  envelope.  Jn  all,  the  most 
important  problem  is  to  ensure  sta- 
bility, i.e.,  to  prevent  the  vessel  either 
from  rolling  or  pitching. 

NON-BIGID. 

Representative  dirigibles  having  en- 
tirely flexible  gas  envelopes  are  the 
"  Clement  Bayard "  and  "  ViHe-de- 
PaHs."  The  car,  which  is  of  great 
length,  hangs  freely  from  the  cigar- 
shaped  envelope,  at  the  rear  (or  blunt 
end)  of  which  is  the  device  for  securing 
stability,  viz.,  a  number  of  small, 
sausage-shaped  balloons  known  techni- 
cally as  an  empennage  of  ballonnets. 
The  ship  is  drawn  through  the  air  by  a 
single  screw  at  the  prow,  and  steered 
by  a  fin  at  the  stern.  By  manipulating 
two  pairs  of  elevating  planes  the  aero- 
naut can  cause  his  vessel  to  rise  or  fail 
without  loss  of  gas  or  ballast.  Particu- 
lars of  the  "  Ville-de-Paris  "  are  as  fol- 
lows: Length,  200ft.;  maximum  diame- 
ter of  envelope,  35ft.;  motor,  70  hp.; 
capacity,  112,000  cub.  ft.  The  car  is  of 
metal  tubing. 

Semi-higld. 

Some  notable  examples  of  the  semi- 
rigid type  have  been  the  "Lebaudv," 
"  La  Patrie,"  and  "  Republique,"  all  the 
work  of  Paul  and  Pierre  Lebaudy,  and 

very  efficient  though  ill-fated  vessels. 
The  lower  part  of  the  gas  envelope  in 
this  type  is  flat  and  attached  to  a  rip-id 
frame,  which  gives  stability  to  the  shin 
by  acting  when  in  motion  somewhat 
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after  the  fashion  of  an  aeroplane  wing. 
In  the  case  of  "  La  Patrie " — carried 
away  to  sea  at  the  close  of  1907 — stabi- 
lity was  further  ensured  by  a  cruciform 
arrangement  of  planes  at  the  stern  of 
the  envelope.  Steering  is  accomplished 
in  Lebaudy  airships  by  means  of  a 
large  fan-shaped  rudder,  astern  of  the 
rigid  framework  from  which  is  sus- 
pended the  small  car  containing  a 
petrol  motor  driving  twin  screws  which 
exert  their  power  amidships.  Dimen- 
sions of  envelope  196ft.  by  33ft.  9in. 
Capacity,  113,000  cub.  ft. 

Rigid. 

The  only  well-known  example  of  the 
rigid  type  of  dirigible  Is  the  "Zeppelin^" 

constructed  by  the  German  Count  of  that 
name.  Themain  principle  of  construction 
is  the  enclosure  of  a  number  of  small 
balloons,  placed  side  by  side  like  mar- 
bles, by  a  rigid  framework  of  aluminium 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  tube  tapering  to 
a  point  at  both  ends.  Each  balloon  is 
separated  from  its  neighbours  by  an 
aluminium  partition.  A  sheeting  of 
impervious  material  stretched  over  the 
framework  completes  the  body  of  the 
airship.  Below  the  framework  hang 
two  cars  (connected  by  a  passage-way 
under  the  belly  of  the  ship),  containing 


the  petrol  motors  for  driving  the  4  pro- 
pellers, two  of  which  are  placed  near 
the  bows  and  two  near  the  stern. 

Stability  is  secured  by  lateral  and 
dorsal  fins  at  the  stern,  where  also  are 
situated  the  planes,  arranged  in  groups, 
which  govern  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical movements  of  the  ship.  There  are 
additional  elevating  planes  near  the 
prow.  Count  Zeppelin  has  built  a 
number  of  examples,  all  of  im- 
mense size,  upon  Lake  Constance. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sai!ed 
to  Berlin  contained  17  separate 
balloons  within  its  framework,  which 
was  442ft.  long,  and  36ft.  in  diameter. 
The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  balloons 
was  about  460,000  cub.  ft. ;  the  motors 
developed  some  250  h.p.,  and  the  four 
3-bladed  propellers  were  each  7ft.  in 
diameter.  The  ship  could  carry  20 
passengers.  The  latest  "  Zeppelin  "  is 
officially  stated  to  have  a  radius  of 
action  of  nearly  1,500  miles. 

FLYING  RECORDS. 

Below  are  given  some  of  the  best  per- 
formances at  the  principal  aviation 
meetings  held  during  the  past  year. 
The  dates  in  brackets  are  those  of  the 
commencement  of  the  respective  meet- 
ings. 


RHEIMS  (August  22nd). 


Machine. 


Distance. 

112  miles  in  3  h.  4  m.  56  s  

90  miles  in  2  h.  18  m  

Speed. 

18$  miles  at  47  m.p.h  

18}  miles  at  46-76  m.p.h  

6i  miles  at  48-08  m.p.h  

Height. 

516  feet   

366  feet   


Voisin 
Antoinette 

Curtiss 
Bleriot 
Bleriot 

Antoinette 
Voisin 


BRESCIA  (September  Sth). 


Pilot. 


Machine. 


Distance. 

Curtiss   31 J  miles  In  49  m.  24  s  

ftougier    3lJ  miles  in  lb.  9m.  42s  

Height. 

Rougier    660  feet   


Curtis3 
Voisin 


Voisin 


BERLIN  (September  26th). 


Machine. 


Distance. 

81 J  miles  In  2  h.  41  m  

11}  miles  in  18  m.  46  8  

11}  miles  in  20  m.  9  s  

Height. 

693  feet   

626  feet   


Voisin 

Antoinette 

Farman 

Antoinette 
Voisin 
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JUVISY  (October  8th). 


Pilot. 

Machine. 

Wright 
Voisiu 

■ 

Com' e  de  Lambert 
Paulhan  

DI3TANCE. 

10  miles  in  17  m.  41  s  

13f  miles  in  27  m  

'< 

DOXCASTER  (October  loth). 

Pilot. 

Machine. 

Le  Blon  

22  miles  295  yards  in  30  m  

Bleriot 

Farman 

Bleriot 

Somraer  

14  miles  1,275  yards  in  25  m.  30=  s  

Delagrange   

1  mile  860  yards  in  1  m.  471  s.  (49. 9  m.p.h.)   

BLACKPOOL  (October  18th). 


Pilot. 

Machine. 

11  oiiaier   

Pauihan  

H.  Farman  

17  miles  1,544  yards  in  34  m.  27*8.  (32.33  m.p.h.)  

13  miles  1,592  yards  in  25  m.  53  *  8.  (32.81  m.p.h.)  

47  miles  1,184  yards  in  1  h.  32  m.  16^  s.  (30-3  m.p.h.). . 

Voisin 

Farman 

larman 

BEOOKLANDS  (Exhibition  Flights.    October  SOth  and  November  1st). 

Pilot. 

Machine. 

Paulhan  

Height. 

800  feet  

Farman 
Farman 

Paulhan  

Distance. 

98  miles  in  2  h.  29  m.  20  s  

Farman,  on  a  Farman,  flew  144  miles 
in  4  h.  17  m.  53  s.  at  Mourmelon  on 
November  14th. 

Rcugier,  on  a  Voisin,  attained  an  alti- 


tude of  885  feet  at  Antwerp  on  Novem- 
ber 4  th. 

Paulhan,  on  a  Farman,  attained  an 
altitude  of  977  feet  at  Esher  on  Novem- 
ber 6th. 


POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

By  A.  T.  M.  BORTHWICK. 


Whether  posterity  will  salute  the  year 
1909  as  that  in  which  pertinacious 
effort  through  centuries  culminated  in 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  or 
whether  that  honour  has  a  prior  claim- 
ant in  the  year  1908.  is  a  question 
which  has  not  been  settled  satisfactorily 
when  this  Year  Book  goes  to  press. 
At  any  rate,  the  year  1909  will  be 
notable  for  ever  on  account  of  the 
world-shaking  quarrel  between  two 
American  explorers,  Commander  Peary 
and  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook.  Peary's 
announcement  on  September  6th,  that 
he  had  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April 
6th,  1909,  came  with  dramatic  unexpec- 
tedness five  days  after  Cook  had  startled 
humanity  with  the  news  that  he  was 
at  the  Pole  on  April  21st,  1908 — nearly 
12  months  earlier.  Thereupon  ensued 
the  most  lamentable  controversy  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  exploration. 
Peary  and  his  supporters  denounced 
Cook  as  an  impostor;  and  for  some 
time  the  very  violence  of  Peary's  de- 
nunciations swept  waverers  to  the  side 


of  Cook,  who  accepted  the  situation 
with  a  calm  modesty  that  won  most 
of  those  who  met  him.  The  whole 
colossal  enterprise  was  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  a  music-hall  joke,  in 
which  the  quaintly-suggestive  name  of 
one  of  Cook's  two  Esquimaux  com- 
panions, Etukishuk,  was  not  forgotten. 

AH  this  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  dignity  that  surrounded  and  suc- 
ceeded the  brilliant  exploits  of  Lieut. 
E.  H.  Shackleton,  the  British  explorer 
who  went  nearest  the  South  Pole  in 
October,  1908,  and  whose  knighthood 
was  among  the  birthday  honours  of 

As  between  Peary  and  Cook,  Peary's 
story  has  been  accepted  in  official 
circles  in  America.  It  still  remains, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  for  Cook  to 
produce  his  proofs,  which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  do  before  the  Danish  Univer- 
sity in  Copenhagen  first.  Meanwhile, 
the  unpleasantness  of  his  position  has 
been  intensified  by  statements  that  ho 
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did  not  achieve  a  previous  alleged  ex- 
ploit, the  climbing  of  Mount  McKinley, 
his  account  of  which  lifted  him  to  a 
high  prominence  among  explorers. 

DR.  COOK'S  STORY. 
Cook's  dash  to  the  Pole  was  decided 
upon  at  the  end  of  an  Arctic  summer 
cruise  with  Mr.  John  Bradley,  who 
fitted  out  a  ship  for  him.  Briefly,  his 
story  is  that  in  August,  1907,  he  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Annootok, 
which  is  700  miles  from  the  Pole;  and 
that  he  left  there  on  February  19th, 
1908,  crossed  Smith's  Sound  on  the  ice 
and  Nansen  Sound,  and  left  Cape  Hub- 
bard for  the  great  dash  on  March  18th, 
1908.  The  distance  to  the  Pole  was  then 
460  miles,  and  Cook  took  with  him  two 
Esquimaux  and  26  dogs.  He  claims  to 
have  discovered  new  land  at  Longitude 
84  deg.  47  min.  N.,  Latitude  86  deg. 
36  minM  and  in  the  next  nine  days  to 
have  travelled  100  miles,  and  thus  got 
within  204  miles  of  his  objective.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  days  (he  says)  he 
covered  105  miles,  and  the  remaining  99 
miles  to  the  Pole  was  accomplished  in 
seven  days  more. 

Here  are  Cook's  words  describing  the 
conclusion  of  the  outward  journey: — 
On  April  21st  the  corrected  altitude  of 
the  sun  gave  89°,  59/  46".  The  Pole,  there- 
fore, was  in  Bight.  We  advanced  the  14 
seconds,  made  supplementary  observa- 
tions, and  prepare  to  stop  long  enough  to 
permit  a  double  round  of  observations. 
At  last  the  flag  has  been  raised  to  the 
breezes  of  the  North  Pole.  The  day  was 
April  21st,  1908.  The  sun  indicated  local 
noon,  but  time  was  a  negative  problem, 
for  here  all  meridians  meet.  With  a  step 
it  was  possible  to  go  from  one  part  of 
the  globe  to  the  opposite  side— from  the 
hour  of  midnight  to  that  of  midday.  The 
latitude  was  90  degrees,  the  temperature 
33  below  zero  centigrade,  the  barometer 
20-83.  North,  east,  and  west  had 
vanished.  It  was  south  in  every  direc- 
tion; but  the  compass  pointing  to  the 
magnetic  pole  was  as  useful  as  ever. 

One  of  the  objections  taken  to  Cook's 
account  deals  with  his  picturesque  im- 
pressionism, in  which  convincing  detail 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  grandiloquent 
expression  of  his  feelings.  He  turned 
back  on  April  23rd,  1908,  and  explains 
his  long  silence  by  the  statement  that 
after  strenuous  fights  with  gale,  ice, 
and  fog  he  went  into  winter  camp  near 
Cape  Sparbo,  having  made  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  reach  Baffin's  Bay.  In 
April,  1909,  he  touched  Greenland,  and 
sailed  from  Upernivik  on  a  Danish 
boat;  and  it  was  not  until  September 
1st,  1909,  that  he  sent  the  news  of  his 
achievement  to  the  "  New  York  Herald." 

Far  greater  reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  the  story  told  by  Commander 
Peary,  whose  long  and  arduous  experi- 
ence as  an  Arctic  explorer  deserved  the 
crown  of  discovery  which  he  claims  to 
have  won.  His  message  reached  the 
world  on  September  6th,  1909,  five 
months  after  he  was  at  the  Pole;  and 
he    returned  later  laden   with  much 
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more  evidence  in  the  way  of  record  and 
details  of  the  journey  than  did  Cook. 
Peary  also  made  the  final  dash  with 
only  Esquimaux  companions  and  dogs, 
and  he  appears  to  have  found  his 
greatest  danger  to  be  that  of  stumbling 
into  "  leads,"  or  water  chasms  in 
the  ice — in  one  of  which  Professor 
Marvin,  a  scientific  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition, was  drowned.  Of  extreme 
interest  is  Peary's  statement  that 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  about  five 
miles  from  the  Pole  he  took  a  soundingr 
with  1,500  fathoms  of  wire  without 
finding  bottom.  Unfortunately  for  the 
definiteness  of  this  observation,  the 
wire  broke,  so  that  no  closer  record  of 
this  kind  could  be  obtained.  Capt. 
Bartlett,  of  Newfoundland,  Peary's 
shipmaster,  accompanied  him  to  about 
the  88th  parallel.  One  of  Peary's 
reasons  for  this  was  that  it  seemed  to 
him  appropriate  that,  in  view  of  the 
magnificent  British  record  of  Arctio 
work,  a  British  subject  should  be  able 
to  boast  that  he,  next  to  an  American, 
had  been  nearest  the  Pole.  Peary  spent 
about  30  hours  at  the  Pole,  and  during 
that  time  the  minimum  temperature  wai 
minus  33,  and  the  maximum  minus  12. 
Unlike  Cook,  he  was  not  helped  by  the 
discovery  of  plenty  of  game,  and  his 
progress  was  aided  by  a  series  of  relief 
marches  from  his  base,  to  which  hit 
assistants  returned  as  their  part  of  the 
work  was  done.  Peary's  intention  had 
been  to  follow  the  route  he  took  in 
previous  explorations,  and  the  route 
he  actually  took  across  the  Polar  Sea 
to  the  Pole  was  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  that  by  which  he  reached  the  84th 
parallel  in  1902.  He  left  Cape  Columbia, 
to  the  north  of  Grant  Land,  in  Feb- 
ruary; and  his  travels  over  the  ice  and 
snow  did  not  result  in  the  finding  of 
any  of  the  fine  sporting  Gountry  In 
which  Cook  takes  such  pride. 

THE  SOUTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

These  accounts  of  actual  attainment 
of  the  ideal  of  North  Polar  explorers 
overshadowed  to  some  extent  the  fine 
achievement  of  Lieut,  (now  Sir  Ernest) 
Shackleton  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth. 
Lieut.  Shackleton  carried  forward  the 
magnificent  work  done  by  Capt.  Scott, 
who  in  his  turn  hopes  to  advance  the 
British  record  of  Lieut.  Shackleton  by  an 
expedition  which  is  to  start  (should  the 
funds  be  forthcoming)  in  1910,  and  for 
which  the  "  Terra  Nova,"  a  barque- 
rigged  whaling  boat  of  749  tons,  is  to  be 
acquired.  Shackleton's  boat  was  the 
"  Nimrod,"  a  forty-year-old  wooden 
vessel  of  227  tons,  and  which  left  New 
Zealand  in  December,  1908,  after  a  pre- 
vious attempt  earlier  in  the  year  to 
make  the  dash  from  King  Edward  VII. 
Land  had  been  defeated.  The  party, 
which  included  Lieut.  Shackleton.  Dr. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Wild, 
underwent  hardships  with  which  those 
described  by  the  North  Polar  explorers 
do  not  oompare.  Ponies  had  to  be  killed 
for  food,  and  1,300  of  1,700  miles  which 
the  little  party  travelled  across  the  ice 
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were  undertaken  without  ponies,  sledges 
having  to  be  dragged  by  the  men  them- 
selves. In  Latitude  85  S.  Wild  and 
Shackleton  discovered  coal  measures  at 
least  1,500  feet  thick;  and  this  confirma- 
tion of  the  theory  that  coalfields  might 
be  found  at  the  Pole  is  the  most  in- 
teresting geological  discovery  that  was 
made.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  these  British 
explorers,  that  there  is  a  plateau  of 
almost  continental  size  extending  over 
the  portion  covered  by  Lieut.  Shackle- 
ton  to  beyond  the  South  Pole  for  a  dis- 
tance probably  of  1,800  miles.  For  the 
first  time,  as  a  result  of  this  expedition, 
the  general  public  has  been  given  an 
intimate  idea  of  the  vast  desolation  of 
this  land  by  means  of  cinematographic 
pictures.  Shackleton  reached  the  South 
Magnetic  Pole  and  got  within  111  miles 
of  the  South  Pole  itself,  at  Latitude 
88°  23'. 

OTHER  EXPEDITIONS. 

Of  the  other  explorers  engaged  in 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  research,  Dr. 
Charcot,  the  Frenchman,  left  Havre  on 
August  16th,  1908,  with  six  automobile 
sleds  and  what  is  said  to  be  the  most 
perfectly-equipped  vessel  ever  6ent  on 
such  an  expedition,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1909  was  still  somewhere  in 
the  Antarctic  seas.  The  "Zeppelin" 
Polar  Expedition  has  not  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  contemplation  j  and  the 
other  dirigible  balloonist  with  Polar 
aspirations,  Mr.  Well  man,  of  America, 
has  failed  again  with  his  airship,  which 
was  caught  in  a  squall  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trip.  On  June  20th,  1909.  Capt. 
Ejnar  Nfikketsen,  the  Danish- explorer, 
set  out  to  look  for  the  bodies  of  Mylius, 
Erichsen,  and  Hageu,  lost  in  the  Danish 
National  Greenland  Expedition,  1906-8. 
Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  the  distinguished 
Norwegian  traveller  (and  first  man  to 
accomplish  the  North-west  passage), 
hopes  to  take  Nansen's  boat,  the  Fram, 
and  to  drift  across  the  Polar  seas  with 
the  ice,  starting  in  1910.  It  is  understood 
to  be  his  intention  to  take  specially 
trained  Polar  bears  with  him.  Rlr. 
Evelyn  Baldwin,  leader  of  the  Baldwin- 
Zeigler  Expedition  of  1901-2,  is  another 
of  those  who  propose  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  by  drifting. 

THE  DHAMA. 
By  H.  Granvtlle  Barker. 
A  REPERTORY  THEATRE. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  studying 
as  dispassionately  as  may  be  the 
theatrical  situation,  and  I  conclude  that 
the  establishment  of  a  repertory  system 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  inevitable. 
Not  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
method  of  presenting  plays — far  from 
it;  but  as  a  necessary  compensation 
for  the  loss  which  every  other  method 
seems  to  inflict  on  the  Drama. 

Consider  first  of  all  the  method  of 
producing  Shakespeare  which  Irving 
brought  to  such  perfection.  The  method, 
as   interpreted    and   developed  by  his 


disciples,  amounts  in  practice  to  this : 
"  If  Shakespeare  had  had  our  modern 
scenic  resources  he  would  have  been 
only  too  thankful  to  arrange  his  plays 
to  fit  them.  Unfortunately  the  poor 
chap  ie  dead,  so  we  must  do  the  job 
for  him — re-arrange  the  plays.  And 
anyhow,  the  public  likes  scenery,  kve 
of  it,  good,  expensive,  and  solid."  What 
effect  has  this  upon  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  living  theatrical 
force?  Scenery  thought  of  as  the  pro- 
tagonist of  your  play  implies  expense, 
direct  and  indirect,  expense  of  pre- 
paration, expense  of  running.  It  mav 
well  cost  more  to  shift  and  light  than 
all  your  company  of  actors  costs.  I 
am  serious  about  that.  Such  expendi- 
ture, if  not  followed  by  a  long  run, 
means  failure.  A  long  run  means  that 
the  actors  of  small  parts  get  so  stale 
in  them  as  to  become  mere  automata, 
while  for  an  actor  of  a  great  part  to 
be  at  his  best  in  one  performance  out 
of  four  is  an  achievement.  Who  can 
play  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  or  Juliet  or 
Rosalind,  or  Othello  or  Lear  eight 
times  a  week  with  nervous  force,  in- 
spiration, and  spontaneity?  The  thins 
is  impossible.  Garrick  at  the  height 
of  his  success  played  perhaps  four 
times  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
anything  that  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  people  do  not  want  to  see 
must  be  counted  a  failure,  penalising 
the  theatre  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  six 
or  seven  thousand  pounds,  what  a 
dreadful  thing  to  the  cautious  manager 
must  the  choice  of  his  play  be;  how 
overwhelming  the  temptation  to  serve 
up  to  the  public  nothing  but  the  same 
old  well-tried  dishes,  varying  the 
seasoning  just  a  little— just  a  verv 
little. 

So  that,  as  far  as  the  staging  of 
Shakespeare  goes,  the  Theatre  is  in- 
volved in  a  vicious  circle  of  conse- 
quenoes;  the  genera,!  consequence  to 
the  average  playgoer  being  that  six  of 
the  plays  he  may  perhaps  see  six  times 
each  in  a  long  lifetime,  and  three  or 
four  more  three  or  four  tines  alto- 
gether if  he's  lucky.  For  the  rest  he 
had  better  visit  Germany.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  no  school  of  verse  speak- 
ing or  acting  can  be  expected  to  flourish 
under  such  conditions  and  it  becomes 
clear,  I  think,  that  some  new  idea  is 
needed  if  our  Shakespeare  inheritance, 
that  whole  dynamic  world  of  life  and 
beauty,  is  to  be  anything  to  us  but 
dry  bones  in  the  study  or  waxworks  on 
the  stage. 

And  now  consider  the  state  of  affairs 
in  what  is  usually  called  "  modern 
comedy."  We  have  in  England  a  school 
of  actors  as  highly  trained  in  the  good 
manners  of  the  stage  as  any  comedy 
of  manners  can  require,  well  trained 
also  in  the  expression  of  certain 
emotions.  But — the  vicious  circle 
again — the  cause  and  effect  of  their 
training  is  the  same.  And  it  is  not 
only  a  vicious,  but  a  narrowing  circle 
in  this  case.  It  is  so  obviously  true 
of  the  art  of  the  Theatre  as  of  any 
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other  that  mechanical  perfection  is 
fruitless.  Only  the  repertory  system — 
the  opposite  of  the  long  run — can  pro- 
Tide  the  actor  with  the  variety  he 
needs.  A  repertory  system  is  the  next 
step,  h  s,  necessary  ttep,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  English  drama,. 

Can  a-  play  have  all  the  attention 
and  care  that  is  no*  lavished  upon  iUt 
production  in  a  good  theatre  and  yet 
lack  the  benefits  of  a  home?  Some 
people  may  not  appreciate  the  meta- 
phor, but  as  it  is  true,  I  think,  that 
i/he  average  man  is  less  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  artificial  comfort  of  a 
h<*tel — telephones  at  every  turn,  &  win- 
tar  garden,  and  an  everlasting  orches- 
tra— than  he  is  in  the  simpler  place 
vrith  its  work-a-day  atmosphere  that  he 
calli  home,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
play  is  not  most  viial  because  of  ad 
hoc  luxuries  of  brilliant  company  and 
setting  that  it  is  planted  amongst.  A 
hotel  is  well  enough  for  a  holiday  and 
there  are  holiday  plays  that  do  beet 
vrith  hotel  treatment.  But  a  home  is 
a  place  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  by 
virtus  of  a  certain  spirit  that  prevails 
there.  You  may  take  up  the  carpets 
and  alter  the  furniture,,  change  all  the 
servants,  change  the  house  even,  but 
still  there  will  remain  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a 
common  purpose  expressed  in  corporate 
life.  And  a  play,  I  believe,  will  be 
most  alive  and  keep  most  alive  in 
such  a  home  as  a  repertory  theatre 
makes  for  it.  and  no  other  quite  can. 
Granted  a  dozen  material  disadvan- 
tages :  comparative  poverty,  imperfec- 
tion of  service;  let  a  play  be  worse 
mounted,  worse  produced,  worse  played 
— and  here  I  testify  to  what  I  have 
6een — still  if  the  work  has  been  done 
for  it  in  that  homelike  spirit  of  cor- 
porate life  which  a  repertory  theatre 
creates,  and  without  which  it  must 
perish,  that  play  will  be  more  vital 
than  the  squandering  of  money  and 
time  and  talent  could  make  it  else- 
where,       h.  GRANVILLE  BARKER. 


The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  io  June, 
1909,  to  report  on  the  Censorship  of  Plays 
appeared  on  November  11th.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  were:  Mr.  H.  Samuel 
(chairman),    Lord     Plymouth,    Lord  Wil- 

I  lougbby  de  Broke,  Lord  Newton,  Lord 
Redesdale,  Lord  Gorell,  Mr.  R.  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Hugh  Law,  Colonel  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
W.  Mason.  The  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  form  a  compromise  which 
is  perhaps  hardly  likely  to  prove  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor should  continue  to  be  the  licenser  of 

j  plays,  but  it  should  be  optional  to  submit  a 
play  for  license  and  legal  to  perform  an 
unlicensed  play,  whether  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted or  not.  The  reasons  for  which  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  should  refuse  a  licence 
would  be:  Indecency;  offensive  personalities; 
the  representation  in  an  invidious  manner  of 
a  living  person  or  a  person  recently  dead; 
violation  of  the  sentiments  of  religious 
reverence;  the  presence  of  anything  likely  to 


!  conduce  to  crime  or  vice,  or  to  cause  a 
breach  with  a  friendly  power,  or  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

A  Licence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
would  naturally  be  a  protection  to  the 
manager  producing  a  play.  The  producer 
of  an  unlicensed  play  would  take  his 
chance,  supposing  that  it  contained  any 
risky  matter,  of  proceedings  initiated  by 
the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  When 
notice  had  been  given  of  an  intended  prose- 
cution, further  performances  of  the  play  in 
question  would  have  to  be  deferred  until 
the  case  was  heard  and  decided. 

The  Court  before  which  the  case  U 
brought  should  have  power  to  prohibit  ti:e 
Fifty  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years, 
|6  Impose  penalties  on  th'?  manager  and  the 
fccthor,  or  tc  endorse  a  conviction  on  the 
Hcenc*  of  the  theatre,  three  such  endorse- 
ments within  five  vears  to  constitute  ground 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  licence.  The  -Attor- 
ney-Genera? should  have  power  to  apply  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
might  hear  the  case  within  closed  doors,  and 
might  prohibit  the  production  of  the  play  for 
19  years  and  endorse  the  licence.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain— not  the  Examiner  of  Plays- 
should  bear  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  the 
responsibility  for  the  giving  or  refusing 
of  a  licence.  The  legal  difference  between 
theatres  and  music  halls  should  be  abolished. 

The  Dramatic  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  protested  in  the 
Press  on  November  27th  against  cer- 
tain findings  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
while  acknowledging  that  their  case 
against  the  Censorship  was  practically 
admitted.  t  They  hope  that  public 
attention  will  be  centred  on  the  recom- 
mendation th*t  empowers  a  landlord 
to  compel  his  lessee  to  produce  only 
such  playg  aa  have  been  passed  by  the 
Censor,  since  the  insistence  of  theatre 
landlords  on  this  clause  would,  in 
practice,  make  the  limitations  imposed 
on  the  Censorship  a  dead  letter. 

LITERATURE. 

Br  B.  A.  Scott-James. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  year  of  this 
century  has  been  so  barren  in  respect 
of  first-rate  creative  literature  as  1909. 
It  is  significant  that  the  most  urgent 
signs  of  the  times  are  to  be  found  not 
in  the  quality  of  the  books  that  have 
been  written,  but  in  the  way  in  which 
books  have  been  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  have  been  two  factors  of 
supreme  importance,  both  to  the  book- 
reading  public  and  to  writers. 

(1)  The  first  is  the  ever-increasing 
production  of  cheap  reprints  of  the 
classical  authors.  Not  only  have  the 
works  of  the  best-known  English  nove- 
lists and  translations  of  many  French 
novels  been  issued  n  editions  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  fifty  thousand  copies 
each,  but  also  books  of  poetry,  history, 
criticism,  and  philosophy.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  world  has  been  thrown 
broadcast  in  a  cheap,  agreeable  form 
before  a  public  which  has  responded 
with  unexpected  eagerness.  This  move- 
ment has  had  two  results,  one  obvious, 
tbe  other  conjectural.     It  is  obvious 
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that  the  purchase  of  cheap  classics  by 
readers  has  been  temporarily  harmful 
to  the  lending  libraries.  Living  authors 
with  their  new  books  have  had  to  face 
a  serious  competition,  and  publishers 
have  feared  the  risk  of  issuing  works 
by  little  known  writers.  But,  on  the 
other  band.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  vastly  increased  reading  of  the 
classics  must  have  been  producing  a 
more  fastidious  taste  which  in  the  long 
run  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  better- 
class  authors  of  to-day. 

(2)  A  disturbing  new  condition  has 
been  introduced  into  the  book  trade, 
one  which  followed  naturally  from  the 
dissemination  of  cheap  reprints.  The 
publishers  of  new  literature  have 
sought  to  hold  their  own  by  issuing 
recent  books  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
For  instance,  there  have  been  works  by 
living  writers  issued  in  large  Editions 
at  7d.  each,  and  entirely  new  novels 
issued  at  3s.  (Instead  of  6s.),  and  in  a 
few  cases  even  at  Is,  This  movement,  if 
it  succeeds,  is  likely  to  prove  anything 
but  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  means 
that  no  author  can  get  his  book  pub- 
lished under  these  conditions  unless  his 
name  is  popular  enough  to  attract  a 
very  large  public.  Now  who  are  the 
authors  who  can  secure  a  very  large 
public?  Not  by  any  means  the  best 
writers,  not  those  who  are  richest  in 
creative  ideas,  or  who  have  a  signifi- 
cant point  of  view  to  express;  but  those 
who  are  shameless  or  simple  enough  to 
pour  all  their  vigour  into  expressing 
the  sentimentalism  or  the  mock  vio- 
lence or  the  craziness  fashionable  in 
the  largest  and  most  stupid  of  reading 
circles.  These  are  the  writers  likely 
enough  to  benefit  by  the  cheapening  of 
books.  The  more  serious  contemporary 
author  seldom  has  a  sufficient  follow- 
ing to  ensure  the  circulation  of  a  large 
edition  of  his  works. 

It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  serious 
authors  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  or  Mr.  Conrad  or  Mr.  Galsworthy 
might  be  able  to  endure  the  test  of  a 
large  circulation.  But  this  test  neces- 
sarily handicaps  the  new  man  of  talent 
who  has  his  reputation  yet  to  make. 
Publishers  will  be  more  than  ever 
afraid  of  new  writers,  and,  most  of  all, 
they  will  fear  the  new  genius.  It 
seems  as  if  each  year  added  to  the 
handicap  of  the  young  writer  who  re- 

f ards  art  as  a  serious  matter.  The 
atest  development  in  publishing 
threatens  him  with  yet  more  hostile 
conditions. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  per- 
haps a  more  than  usual  activity  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  quasi-philosophical 
research.  In  psychical  enquiry  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  has  expressed  on  the  scien-. 
tine  side  the  converse  of  that  which 
Father  Benson  has  expressed  on  the 
imaginative  side.  Prof.  William  James 
has  made  another  striking  contribution 
to  his  study  of  philosophy  as  an  issue 
of  practical  life,  and  it  is  significant 
that  at  the  same  time  the  unphilosophi- 
cal  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  has  not  only  I 
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been  translated  into  English,  but  popu- 
larised in  the  ^works  of  English 
authors,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  understood  him.  The  Catholio 
Modernist  movement  in  theology  has 
received  brilliant  exposition  in  the 
works  of  Father  Tyrrell  and  Mr.  Lilley. 
And  the  German  philosopher.  Eucken, 
has  been  translated  into  English. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  authors  have  done 
much  to  add  to  their  reputation.  Mr. 
Wells,  indeed  surpassed  himself  in 
"  Tono-Bungay,"  Mr.  De  Morgan,  who 
protests  that  he  is  no  more  than  70  years 
of  age,  has  now,  in  his  abundant  Mid- 
Victorian  manner,  written  the  best 
of  his  novels,  and  Mr.  Galsworthv 
has  shown  himself  no  less  brilliant  as 
a  dramatist  than  as  a  novelist.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  poems  are  good 
enough  to  prove  that  if  he  had  not 
made  fiction  his  life-work  he  might 
have  proved  to  be  a  great  poet.  One 
new  poet  stands  to  the  credit  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Ezra  Pounds.  In  spite  of  his 
artificial  archaisms,  there  is  a  quality 
of  confidence  and  exaltation  in  his 
ideas,  added  to  a  striking  originality  in 
his  vigorous  rhythms,  which  will  make 
it  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  watch 
his  promising  future. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
IN  1909. 

LIGHTING. 

In  considering  developments  of  elec-  ! 
tricity  during  1909  the  first  place  must 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  metallic 
filament    lamp.     The  wide  and  very 
rapid  adoption   of  this   lamp   by  the 
public — the    marked    improvement    in  , 
construction  in  conjunction   with   the  ! 
rapid  fall  in  price,  and  the  far-reach-  ; 
ing  effects  on  the   electrical  industry 
are  almost  unique.    This  lamp  is  now 
supplied  for  25  and  50  volts,  and  10, 
12,    16,   and    25    candle-power,  which 
allows  of  great  economies   in  private- 
house  lighting  as  much  as  70  per  cent, 
saving  in  current  being  possible.  A 
life  of  2,000  hours  for   each    lamp  is 
easily  obtainable.   They  are  also  made 
with  candle-powers  up   to  450,  and  in 
many  places  are   displacing  enclosed 
arc  lamps. 

TRACTION. 

In  the  traction  branch  of  electricity 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
during  the  year  was  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  working  of 
the  electrified  Liverpool  and  Southport 
railway.  This  gives  the  first  authentlo 
figures  of  the  working  of  an  electrified 
main  line  railway  in  Great  Britain. 
The  results  seem  to  show  that  the 
suburban  railways  of  London  and 
other  large  cities  could  be  electrified 
with  advantage  to  the  public  and  the 
railway  companies. 

Great  interest  has  been  evinced 
during  the  year  in  the  single-phase 
overhead  system.  The  Heysham  line 
of  the  Midland  railway,  which  has  this 
system  at  6,500  volts  pressure,  continue! 
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to  operate  successfully.  Some  very  in- 
teresting results  of  the  operating  were 
published  in  November.  These  were 
surprising  as  showing  that  the  supposed 
defects  of  single-phase  equipments  were 
not  found  in  practice — the  watt-hours 
economy  and  the  accelerating  capacity 
being  quite  satisfactory.  The  completion 
of  the  Brighton  company's  Una  from 
Victoria  to  London  Bridge,  via  Brixton, 
on  this  system  is  noteworthy  as  being 
much  the  most  extensive  and  compli- 
cated high-tension  single-phase  scheme 
i^™8  c°untry.  The  line  voltage  is 
6.700  volts,  and  this  is  transformed 
down  on  each  train  to  750  volts,  which 
is  the  motor  voltage. 

Trouble   was    experienced   with  the 
overhead    conductor    wire    on  single- 

fmase  system  of  the  New  York,  New- 
laven  and  Hartford  lines.  Opinion 
3  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
this  system,  and  the  third-rail  direct- 
current  system.  The  investigation  of  Mr. 
Merz  for  the  Melbourne  railway  system, 
showed  that  the  economy  of  first  cost 
and  of  operation  of  the  single-phase 
overhead  system  had  not  been  proved 
for  such  a  service, 

SMELTING  BY  WATER-POWER. 
The  production  of  iron  in  the  electric 
furnace  has  continued  to  attract  much 
attention.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
especial  importance  of  this  develop- 
ment, in  the  production  direct  from  the 
ore  in  such  countries  as  Sweden  and 
Canada  where  there  is  iron  ore  and  a 
good  supply  of  water  power  but  restric- 
ted coal  supply.  gome  interesting 
figures  are  available  for  a  plant  being 
constructed  near  Gothenburg.  in 
Sweden.  There  will  be  three  electric 
furnaces  of  2,500  h.p.,  each  producing 
7,500  tons  of  metal  per  year  per  fur- 
nace. The  estimated  first  cost  of  each 
furnace  is  £2,750.  Electric  power  will 
DO  purchased  at  30s.  8d.  per  horse-power 
per  year,  and  coke  for  reduction  at 
23s.  4d.  per  ton.  It  is  estimated  that 
pig  iron  can  be  produced  for  56s.  8d 
per  ton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some 
very  instructive  results  were  obtained 
from  the  electric  shaft  furnace  at 
Domnafret,  in  Sweden;  the  pressure 
varied  petween  40  and  50  volts,  and  the 
power  was  450  kw.*  The  ore  was  mag- 
netite from  Crangesberg.  The  consump- 
tion of  coke  was  about  750  lbs.  per  ton 
of  pig  iron.  The  general  result  was 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron 
per  short  ton  was— in  charcoal-blast 
furnace,  £2.  2s.  Id.,  and  in  the  electric- 
shaft  furnace  £1.  15s.  8d.,  showing  a 
saving  under  the  conditions  there  exist- 
f  lng  of  6s.  5d.  per  ton. 

There  have  been  several  new  furnaces 
in  France— a  Girod  furnace  with  water 
I  power  at  Ugines—  a  5-ton  Heroult  fur- 
;  nace  also  with  water-power  at  Sant-du- 
Tarn,  and  a  new  design  of  furnaco  at 
unJux  with  two  pairs  of  electrodes  in 
a  circular  receptacle. 
The  present  position  seems  to  be  that 
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for  making  special  steel  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities  the  electric 
turnace  is  a  commercial  success,  but 
tor  making  steel  of  ordinary  qualitv 
the  electric  method,  even  where  cheap 
water-power  is  available,  is  too  expen- 
sive as  at  present  applied. 

j. he  application  of  the  electric  drive 
to  rolling  mills  has  continued  to 
extend.  There  are  now  13  steelworks 
having  electrically-driven  reversing 
rolling  mills,  and  five  have  the  conver- 
sion of  their  plant  under  consideration, 
in  America  and  Germany  electric  power 
naS  been  applied  to  much  heavier 
roiling  than  in  this  country.  Where 
blast  furnace  or  other  waste  gas  is 
available  for  use  there  is  no  question 
oi  the  greater  economy  of  the  electric 
drive. 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION. 
aJ^^+I  advances  have  been  made 
f*th!.  yeJar  1D  electrical  transmis- 
fl¥ll3%  ten£enc,y  being  to  progress 
further  in  the  direction  of  high  vol- 
tages.  In  the  Grand  Rapids  Muskigon 
Power  Company,  of  America,  energf  is 
?^alD^  bA  a  £ydr?-electric  fnstYila. 
tion    on    the    Muskigon    River  and 

lift  onmitt€n  40  mJk?  *t  a  P^ssure  of 
110,000  volts.  This  is  the  highest 
voltage  yet  brought  into  practical  use 
thl  fim?/2-?£lon-  T1*at  this  almost 
hi W,!5  PWent  devices,  is  shown 
ftL  «  i!act  when  the  transmission 
line  voltage  is  increased  by  10  per  cent, 
the  line  loss  due  to  "corona"  discharges 
is  increased  by  almost  100  per  cent. 
IN  MINING  ENGINEERING. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  a 
distinct  setback  to  the  use  of  electricity 
ivr?£j,-eries  °i^lnS  mainly  to  one  or  two 
explosions  which,  rightly  or  wrongly 
have  been  attributed  to  defective 
electrical  apparatus.  In  some  cases 
™™  ele°tr.lcaJ  P°wer  has  actually  been 
removed  in  favour  of  compressed  air. 
The  Miners'  Federation  seriously  dis- 
cussed, a  resolution  calling  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  electrical 
apparatus  from  dusty  mines.  This  waj 
ultimately  withdrawn  owing  to  tha 
appointment  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  the 
matter. 

Electrical  transmission  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  large  ships  has  latterly  been 
discussed  by  several  of  the  technical 
societies.  This  method  seems  to  present 
the  only  suitable  means  of  applying 
the  internal  -  combustion  engine  to 
™ie£/^-rill?  a.lar&e  horse-power, 
re  uired  obj6ction  18  the  greater  spac« 

$ery  important  new  regulations  re- 
8aC?i,rl?  lhS  u?e  of  electricity  have  been 
published  during  the  year.  The  Board 
of  Trade  issued  revised  regulations 
relating  to  the  supply  of  electricity. 
The  Home  Office  also  issued  very  com- 
prehensive new  rules  for  the  use  of 
electricity  in  factories  and  mines.  The 
draft  of  the  Home  Office  rules  aroused 
very  strong  opposition  when  first 
issued.      Mr.    James    Swinburne  was 
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appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  hold 
an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the 
extensive  alteration  of  the  rules  for 
final  adoption. 

The  Electric  Lighting  Acts  (Amend- 
ment) Eill  1909,  emerged  from  both 
Houses  considerably  altered.  Probablv 
the  most  important  clause  in  this  Bill 
is  that  enabling  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
grant  provisional  orders  for  supplies 
in  bulk  without  its  being  necessary  to 
go  to  the  great  cost  of  getting  a 
Private  Bill. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 

Many  as  the  attempts  at  an  inter- 
national language  have  been  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  numbering  more  than 
eighty  in  all,  they  can  be  grouped 
under  three  heads :  The  arbitrary, 
based  on  theories  of  what  should  be; 
the  international,  based  on  the  greatest 
attainable  degree  of  intern ationality; 
and  the  mixed,  based  partly  on  theories 
and  partly  on  usage.  Thus,  to  give 
one  example  only,  the  word  "elephant" 
might,  in  an  arbitrary  or  philosophical 
language,  be  da,  bo,  ge,  mi,  fu,  or  any 
possible  combination  of  vowels  and 
consonants.  In  a  mixed  language,  it 
might  be  nefan,  nelfan,  lefan,  fan,  lef, 
elf,  or  any  such  group.  In  an  a  poste- 
riori or  international  language  it  can 
only  bo  elefant,  with  or  without  a 
grammatical  termination,  because  this 
form  is  common  to  all  European 
languages. 

It  was  not  until  VOLAPUK  leapt 
into  popularity  in  the  early  eighties 
that  the  question  assumed  a  practical 
aspect.  Volapiik  was  the  work  of  a 
Swiss  priest,  Mgr.  Schieyer,  who  is 
still  alive.  It  was  first  published  in  1880, 
and  in  a  brief  eight  years  attained  an 
enormous  popularity,  the  devotees  of 
the  system  numbering  more  than  one 
million,  and  official  support  being  given 
to  it  everywhere.  Its  grammar  was 
entirely  artificial.  In  its  vocabulary, 
nominally  Anglo-German,  every  root 
was  so  distorted  as  to  become  unrecog- 
nisable, to  make  it  fit  in  with  cast-iron 
rules.  The  last  Volapiik  Congress 
appointed  an  Academy  to  revise 
the  grammar  of  the  language;  its 
labours  have  resulted  In  a  totally  dif- 
ferent scheme,  Idiom  Neutral  (see  be- 
low). 

While  Volapiik  was  at  its  height,  in 
1887,  a  Polish  oculist,  Dr.  Zamenhof, 
brought  out  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Doktoro  Esperanto "  his  scheme  of 
Lingvo  Internacia,  now  known  as 
ESPERANTO.  It  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress until  the  Marquis  de  Beaufront 
founded,  in  1898,  the  French  Esperan- 
tist  Society;  it  is  now  being  studied 
all  over  the  world,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand societies  being  devoted  to  its  pro- 
paganda, and  the  number  of  its  adepts 
being  variously  estimated  in  eix  or 
seven  figures,  though  the  official  year 
book  only  musters  some  30,000  names. 

The  success  of  Esperanto  was  based 
on  the   principle  of  internationality, 
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Implicitly  recognised  In  the  chosce  of 
most  of  its  elements. 

In  1909  the  fifth  annua!  Esperantfst 
Congress  was  held  at  Barcelona,  under 

Royal  patronage,  and  was  attended  by 
1,500  people.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Esperantist  organisation  in  this  coun- 
try are  at  133,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.  (British  Esperanto  Association, 
secretary  H.  Clegg.) 

IDIOM  NEUTRAL,  published  in  1902 
by  the  Akademi  International  de  Lingu 
Universal  (the  transformed  Volapiik 
Academy),  was  the  first  consciously  to 
apply  throughout  the  principle  of 
maximum  internationality.  The  result 
was  a  sort  of  simplified  Latin,  very 
easy  to  read  for  every  educated 
European,  though  far  from  being  so 
regular  and  therefore  so  easy  to  speak 
as  Esperanto  or  Ido.  Most  of  its 
authors  and  supporters  have,  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  passed  over  to  Ido 
(see  below).  The  new  president  of  the 
Akademi  is  Prof.  Peano,  via  Barbaroux, 
Turin,  Italy. 

IDO,  the  work  of  the  ex-Esperantiet 
pioneer,    Marquis   de   Beaufront,    was  . 
adopted  in  proof  in  October,  1907,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  "  Delegation  for 
the    Adoption    of   an    Auxiliary  lan- 
guage," representing  300  societies  and 
1,250  University  Professors  and  mem- 
bers of  Academies.    It  was  published  ' 
in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  has  since  ' 
made  very  rapid  progress.    It  has  now  ! 
been  translated  into  eleven  languages, 
and    it    is    propagated    by    over   100  , 
societies. 

Its  chief  original   principle  is  com- 
plete reversibility,  i.e.,  the  power  of 
passing  from  one  word  of  a  family  to  j 
another.    Thus,  if  "  brosar,  to  brush  " 
gives  "  broso,  a  brushing  "  (the  act)  and  t 
brosilo,   a  brush "   (instrument),  we  j 
know  that  any    verb    of    action,  like  \ 
"  fotografar,     to     photograph,"     will  { 
similarly  give  a  noun  of  action  "  foto- 
grafo,   photography,"   and  an  instru- 
ment "  fotograflio,  a  camera."       This  1 
makes  the  language  extremely  regular  3 
and  easy  to  use.   It  is  further  different 
from  Esperanto  in  its  alphabet,  which, 
while  phonetic,  excludes  accented  let- 
ters, parts  of  its  grammar  (suppression 
of  general  accusative  case  and  plural 
adjectives),  and  its  vocabulary,  which 
has  been  made  more  international  and 
fuller.      The  Ido  Academy,  elected  in 
1909  by  the  members  of  the  Ido  Union 
(whose  head-quarters    are  at  Geneva),  ... 
watches  the  progress  of  the  language 
as  such,  while  the  Committee,  includ- 
ing many  eminent  men.  is  in  charge 
of  the  propaganda.    The  London  head- 
quarters are  at  115,  Riverview  Gardens. 
Barnes,  6.W.    (London  Ido  Club,  Hon. 
Sec  H.  Croxford).    Ido  books  are  pub- 
lished  by   Mr.    Guilbert    Pitman,  85, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  past 
and  present  International  Language 
schemes  will  be  found  in  HistWre  de  !a 
Langue  Universelle,  by  Professors  Cou- 
turat  and  Leau,  Paris,  Hachette,  1907, 
10    francs;    with   its   supplement  Lei 
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Nouvefles  Langues  Intsrnationales,  2s. 

(Guilbert  Pitman,  London).       Ail  new 
hemes  are  reviewed  in  "  Progreso,"*  a 
monthly  magazine,  4s.  yearly  (Guilbert 
Pitman). 

RADIUM. 

In  January  it  was  announced  that  a 
British  Radium  institute  was  to  be 
founded,  at  the  suggestion  of  King 
Ldward  VII.  The  necessary  funds  were 
provided  by  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  Lord 
Iveagh,  and  a  site  was  procured  in 
Riding  House  Street,  Portland  Place, 
London.  The  Institute,  which  has  for 
its  chairman  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  will 
be  carried  on  on  the  lines  of  the 
Radium  Institute  in  Paris,  and  will 
exclude  treatment  by  Rontgen  rays, 
FiD3en  light,  &c,  which  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  The  Institute  hoped  to 
secure  five  grams  of  radium,  which,  at 
the  Paris  market  price,  would  mean  an 
outlay  of  £80,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  the  first 
radium  factory  was  established  at 
Limehouse.  The  raw  material,  pitch- 
blende, is  to  he  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  Trenarth  Mine,  Cornwall,  and  the 
works  are  under  the  direction  of  Sir 

;[liam  Ramsay. 

CANCER  IN  1909. 
The  death  rate  from  cancer,  which 
stood  in  1871-5  at  445  6,  had  risen  in 
1901-5  to  864  per  million  persons  living. 
If  the   figures  are  taken  for  persons 
over    35    the   figures  are  much  more 
serious,  being  put  by  one  authority  at 
1  m  7  among  women  and  1  in  11  among 
men.    Cf  the  many  alleged  causes  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  some  have 
been  disposed  of  by  the  investigations 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund.  That 
any    particular  climate  or  soil  is  re- 
sponsible is  discredited  by  the  fact  that 
aborigines  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire   are   liable;   its  association  with 
any  particular  diet  is  negatived  by  its 
presence  among  the  various  castes  of 
India,  and  among  the  rice-  and  fish- 
eating  Japanese,  &c.    But  no  research 
has  hitherto  satisfactorily  established 
the  means  of  prevention  of  a  disease 
which  claims  annually  50,000  victims  in 
England  and  Wales  alone    A  step  for- 
ward was  taken  in  1909  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  studv  of   the  disease 
when  the  £250,000  left  by  Mr.  Harry 
Bamato  for  the  foundation  of  a  hos- 
pital or  kindred  charity  was  placed  by 
the   trustees   at  the    disposal   of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  which  possesses  a 
Cancer   Investigation    Department  for 
bacteriological    and    histological  re- 
search.   The  new  charity  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of   the    hospital,    and    on  a 
separate  site,  though  it  will  be  under 
the  same  administration. 


I  e-penments  in  England  and  Scotland 
upon  living  animals,  as  reported  by  tii# 
Government  Inspector:— 
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Experiments  on  living  animals 

in  10  years    343,522 

The  figures  for  1909  will  not  be  avail* 
able  until  June,  1910. 

vHHS***'  Di  T-,hane.  Inspector  for 
fcfo  I  y  to  ^nimal3  Act,  1876,  in  his 

states  trh??rKt0  the KHome  Secretary 
states  that  the  number  of  viviseetors 

whomedl9f,°r  th,e  year  1908  was  453.  " 
Fniw^l6  performed  no  experiments. 
Fonowing  are  some  particulars  of  the 
experiments.— 

Without  anaesthetic  (inocula- 
tions, &c.)    85  in 

With  ■aasthetio   V.  2  851 

Cancer  experiments                 '  4o's70 

Experiments  on  fish  (sewage 

ui3posal)                           '  r,}0 


VIVISECTION. 


Thj  rapid  and  steady  growth  of  the 
practice  of  vivisection  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
statistics  of  the  number  of  scientific 


I  dol4J  »?r?*}OT13  were  formed  upon 
dogs  and  cats  m  a  state  of  angestheqia 
and  the  animals  allowed  to  refain  con- 
sciousness The  number  of  other 
!wasm9a898  d€alt  With  in  thQ  someway 
I  In  Ireland  during  1908  390  exneri. 
"^£2  livin^  animals  were  mlde  of 
which  322  were  without  anawthStee  '  In 
21  cases  the  obligation  to  kill  the  animal 
before  recovery  from  anaesthesia  was  dis- 
pensed with.  The  animals  experimented 
tor^IS^^  t0  theP  Inspector 
as  foull«d,3£'  Wt-  Tho™ley  Stoker) 
?p  r«ife7d81  i\°8*  Suinea-Pigs.  H3  mice 

rat  horses,  1  goat,  and  1 

ir,AaRo7all.ComFission  was  appointed 
in  September,  1906,  "to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  practice  of  subject- 
wifntwGK  ani-m.ala  .  to  experiments, 
whether  by  vivisection  or  otherwise 
and  also  to  inquire  into  the  law  relating 
to  the  practice,  and  its  administration, 
and  to  report  whether  any,  and  if  so 
what  changes  are  desirable."  The  Com- 
mission  concluded  taking  evidence  in 
1908,  and  its  report  is  now  awaited. 

Strong   protest   was  entered   by  the 
anti-vivisection  societies  against  the  in- 
elusion  of  such  well-known  vivisectorg 
as  Sir  John  McFadyean  and  Dr.  Gas- 
kell    in    the    Commission,    while  no 
scientist  who  is  known  as  an  opponent 
of    vivisection    was    admitted.  The 
British  Union  declined  to  give  evidenea 
[  under  such  conditions,   but  witnesses 
i  representing  the  National,  and  London 
I  and  Provincial  societies  were  called. 
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UNITED  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Frank  B.  Gana. 

fVith  Afi;ica  Act«  iso9»  which 

received  the  royal  assent  oa  September 
ZDtii,  places  the  self-governing  do- 
rninions  of  the  king  (in  the  words  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Crewe)  in 
something  like  their  final  form,  enabl- 
ing South  Africa  to  take  its  place  in  the 
empire  beside  the  Dominion  of  Canada! 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  The 
establishment  of  the  Union,  based  on 

iintish  m  South  Africa,  was  hastened 

Campbell-Bannerman  in  granting  seif. 
government  tc>  the  Transvaal  and 
grange  River  Colony  in  1906-7.  The 
Botha  ministry  quickly  grasped  ihe 
necessity  for  cordial  co-operafton  W 
tween  British  and  Dutch  if  the  counlry 
as  a  whole  were  to  prosper.  This  view 
Was  shared  by  statesmen  of  all  parties 
in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  the 
Orange  Eiver  Colony  fell  into  line.  The 
result  was  the  meeting  of  a  National 
Convention  in  1908-9,  which  decided  upon 
unir cation.  A  Draft  Act  setting  forth 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  union  received 
the  assent  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
and  subsequently  was  embodied  in  an 
Imperial  Act. 

«fT/H  ??te  fixedJor  tna  establishment 
0f*!16  Union  is  May  3ist,  1S10. 

ihe  Act  does  nci  apply  to  the  native 
terntories,  i.e.,  Basutoland,  Swaziland 
aud  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 
These  remain  under  the  direct  control 
ot  the  Imperial  Government,  but" 
guarantees  have  been  taken  to  safe- 
guard native  rights  should  these  terri- 
tories ultimately  be  handed  over  to  the 
Union.  The  alienation  of  native  lands 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  Neither  does 
tiie  Act  apply  to  Bhodesia,  though  its 
eventual  inclusion  in  the  Union  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  area  of  British  South 
AfJHSa^hlch  re^ain3  outside  the  Union 
H  o8i,404  square  miles,  its  white  popula- 
2  123  472  ltS     native  Population 

The  Union  consists  of  the  four  self- 
governing  coionles-the  Cape,  Natal 
S^fif 'aAali  i\nd  0rari^e  &iver  Colony. 
vy  tne  Act  these  colonies  cease  to  exist- 
they  become  simply  provinces  of  the 
Union  with  strictly  local  and  delegated 
powers  Their  names  are  altered,  the 
word  _  colony"  being  dropped  and 
province  substituted.  In  the  case  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  old  name 
(on  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Jameson)  was 
£f stored;  it  becomes  the  Orange  Free 
b.ate  Province  Instead  of  the  abolished 
colonial  legislatures  there  is  estab- 
lished a  Union  Parliament  (which  will 
meet  at  Capetown).  Though  ultimately 
subject  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  the  Union  Parliament  is  a 
sovereign  body,  and  has  power  to  alter 
the  constitution.  It  consists  of  two 
chambers,  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a 
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nf  ™3e  Hf  u»e  of  Assembly  the  basis 
2LuP£esentatlon'  is  the  number  of 
adult  European  males.  The  Assembly 
will  consist  of  121  members,  51  from 
ZV.*  9?pe  Pro,vluce,  17  each  from  Natal 
£5o  °raDf  °  F1"^  State>  and  36  from  the 
Transvaal.  As  far  as  possible  each  con- 
stituency is  vo  oontain  the  same  num- 
oer  of  voters,  and  provision  is  made  lor 
automatic  redistribution  of  electoral 
areas,  but  &  proposal  to  introduce  pro- 
portional representation  was  defeated, 
inere  must  vje  a.  general  election  every 
five  years.  c«  sfTe  Senate  each  of  the 
tour  provinces  is  represented  by  eight 
senators.  In  addition  eight  senators 
are  nominated  by  the  ministry;  of 
these  four  have  to  be  chosen  specially 
to  protect  the  native  interests. 

The  qualifications  for  the  vote  are  the 
same  as  those  existing  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union,  that  is  in  the 
Lransvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  th3 
natives  are  absolutely,  and  in  Natal 
practically  excluded  from  the  fran- 
^Su^i?  ln.  the  Cape  province  the 
Kaffirs  will  enjoy  the  suffrage.  But 
no  one  not  of  European  descent  will  foe 
©l*g;b?3  for  election  to  either  House  of 
Parliament.  If  In  both  Houses  of  Par- 
lament  there  be  a  two-thirds  majority 
In  favour  of  that  course  the  franchise 
may  even  be  taken  away  from  the  Cape 
Kaffirs.  That  is  a  very  unlikely  con- 
tmgency. 

nf£w^JT^ome  Bensi¥«  provisions 
affecting  both  Houses.  Ministers  may 
sit  and  speak  in  either  House,  but  can 
vote  only  m  the  House  of  which  they 
are  members.  Re-election  is  not  neces- 
sary on  the  acceptance  of  office 
Members  of  Parliament  are  paid  £400 
a  year,  with  a  deduction  of  £3  for 
aTHL^'7'9  ^fence  during  the  session. 
All  money  Bills  must  originate  in  the 
Assembly,  and  the  Senate  has  no  power 
of  amendment.  If  a  money  Bill  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  a  joint  sitting 
of  both  Houses  may  be  held  when  mem- 
bers shall  vote  upon  the  measure  as  one 
body.  Thus,  the  absolute  power  of  the 
purse  is  secured  to  the  popular  cham- 
ber. A  non-financial  Bill  must  have 
been  twice  rejected  by  the  Senate  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  both  Houses  be  held 
to  decide  its  fate. 

In  eaeh  province  a  council,  of  not 
fewer  than  25  members,  will  be  estab- 
lished having  powers  and  duties 
analagous  to  English  county  councils 
They  are  guaranteed  for  five  years  the 
control  of  elementary  education.  The 
franchise  qualifications  are  the  same 
as  ior  the  Parliament,  and  in  Cape 
Colony  Kaffirs  will  be  eligible  for  seats 
on  the  council.  The  councils  will  last 
for  a  statutory  period  of  three  years. 
One  of  their  duties  is  the  election  of 
Senators  to  Parliament. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  is  a 
governor  general,  who  will  be  paid 
£10.000  a  year.  The  offices  of  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  of  Natal,  &o,  are  abolished. 
Provincial  Administrators  i local  uiefc) 
taking  IheirLJolaofia,    A  JSunreme  Court 
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of  Judicature  for  the  Union  is  estab-  ] 
lished.  The  language  difficulty  is 
settled  by  enacting"  that  the  Dutch  and 
English  tongues  shall  be  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality,  Pretoria  is  the  ad- 
ministrative capital. 

The  area  of  British  South  Africa 
within  the  Union  Is  473,954  square  miles, 
its  white  population  1,116,806,  its  native 
population  4,059,018.  It  has  a  National 
Debt  of  £110,000,000,  and  starts  with  a 
rerenue  of  some  £16.500,000  per  annum. 
For  the  last  four  years  exports  and 
imports  have  averaged  over  £72,000,000 
a  year. 

INDIAN  REFORM. 

On  November  2nd,  1908,  a  Royal  Mes- 
sage to  the  princes  and  people  of  India 
signalised  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
transfer  of  the  government  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.  The 
message  announced  an  early  extension 
cf  representative  institutions,  a  pro- 
mise of  reform  which  was  further 
substantiated  on  December  17th,  when 
Lord  Morley  made  a  statement  of  the 
reforms  in  the  government  of  India  to 
be  embodied  in  a  Government  Bill  in 
the  Session  of  1909.  Lord  Morley  put 
aside  as  unworthy  any  suggestion  that 
the  unrest  in  India  should  affect  in  any 
way  the  date  of  the  reform  scheme 
which  had  been  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  India  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  real  courage,  he  pointed 
out,  lay  not  In  refusing  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  Indian  people  for  a  snare 
In  the  government,  but  In  persevering 
In  the  face  of  violence  and  crftne  on  the 
lines  of  advance  laid  down  by  the  pre- 
paratory Commission.  On  the  other 
hand  Lord  Morley  gave  his  entire  sup- 
port to  the  Indian  Government  in  the 
extraordinary  measures  adopted  for  the 
repression  of  crime;  he  declined  to  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  of  the  deportations 
under  the  Bengal  regulations  of  1818, 
or  with  the  summary  procedure  set  up 
to  deal  with  sedition. 

The  Indian  Councils  Bill,  in  which  the 
proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Indian  Council  Acts  of  1861  and  1892 
took  shape,  Was  introduced  by  Lord 
Morley  in  the  House  of  Lords  On  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  May  25th.  As  finally  passed 
it  provided  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
imperial  and  provincial  legislatures, 
for  the  representation  of  different 
classes  of  the  community,  partly  by 
nomination  and  partly  by  direct 
election,  and  for  greater  freedom  of 
discussion,  with  the  right  of  asking 
supplementary  questions. 

The  Executive  Councils  which  assist 
the  governors  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
are  also  Hmcreased  in  number  from 
two  to  four;  and  power  is  given 
to  constitute  a  similar  body  in  Bengal. 
But  no  such  Council  can  be  set  up  in 
any  of  the  other  provinces  if  the  assent 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  is  with- 
held. 

The  final  details  of  the  now  charter 
wr-ro  nublished  at  Calcutta  in  Govern- , 
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|  ber  in  a  Gazette  of  450  pages.  The 
Indian  Charter  promulgated  in  this 
document  marks  the  most  Important 
legislative  change  in  Indian  govern- 
ment since  1858.  The  actual  changes, 
far-reaching  as  they  are,  are  perhaps 
most  noteworthy  as  an  indication  of 
the  desire  to  break  down  the  barriers 
Of  race  and  prejudice  existing  between 
the  rulers  and  the  governed.  Lord 
Morley's  appointment  of  Mr.  3.  P. 
Sinha,  a  distinguished  Hindu  barrister, 
to  be  law  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Exe- 
cutive Counoil  had  already  proved  that 
racfe  was  no  bar  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. 

The  Indian  Councils  Act  gives  the 
educated  classes  a  fair  chance  of 
bringing  their  aspirations  and  their 
grievances  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  makes  no  attempt  to  set  up  in 
India  a  representative  system  as  under- 
stood in  this  country;  it  was  not 
adopted  with  any  idea  of  leading  to 
parliamentary  institutions;  and  the  su- 
preme power  remains  with  the  Crown. 
WitMn  these  limitations  it  is  a  sincere 
attempt  to  represent,  under  difficul- 
ties almost  unparalleled,  the  many 
peoples  and  the  many  conflicting  in- 
terests over  which  the  Viceroy  presides. 

The  New  Act  provides  for  an  extension 
of  each  Council  in  point  of  numbers,  as 
well  as  in  representative  character. 
The  total  maximum  strength  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  was  126;  in  fiiture 
it  will  be  370,  Under  the  old  regime 
only  39  could  be  regarded  as  elected 
members  in  any  sense;  under  the  New 
Act  135  members  will  sit  by  right  of 
election.  The  Imperial  Council  will 
number  68,  the  Provincial  Councils 
count  61  members  in  the  Bengal  Coun- 
cil, Madras  and  Bombay  48  e#ch,  the 
United  Provinces  49,  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  43.  the  Punjab  27,  Burma  18. 
On  the  Imperial  Council  the  Govern- 
ment retains  an  official  majority  of 
three:  in  the  Provincial  Councils  there 
is  a  non-official  majority,  which,  how- 
ever, includes  representatives  of  Anglo- 
Indian  commercial  nouses,  who  are  not 
likely  to  coalesce  with  the  native 
element. 

Members  may  ask  supplementary 
questions,  that  is,  they  are  free  to 
heclue  the  Government;  the3'  will  have 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  definite 
resolutions;  and  they  will  be  invited  to 
take  an  active  part  in  shaping  financial 
measures.  All  members  must  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and 
the  Government  retains  the  right  to 
exclude  candidates  whose  candidature 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  public 
danger.  Lprd  Morley  declined  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion  that  deportation 
under  the  old  Bengal  regulations  should 
disqualify  any  candidate.  The  system 
by  which  the  Mohammedan  minority 
obtained  adequate — in  some  opinions,  a 
more  than  adequate — and  separate 
representation  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  very  different  from  the  system 
,  originally  proposed  by    Lord  Morley.. 
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The  new  councils  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  January,  1910. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
foundations  of  local  self:governmerit 
were  laid  by  Lord  Ripon.  But,  as  Lord 
Morley  points  out  in  his  dispatch,  the 
principles  he  sought  to  establish  have 
been  seriously  perverted,  and  the  work 
of  reconstruction  will  be  incomplete 
until  the  people  are  entrusted  with  the 
effective  management  of  their  own 
affairs  in  village,  town,  and  district. 
It  has  been  made  clear  that  this  essen- 
tia! feature  of  any  constitutional  read- 
justment wiil  be  taken  in  hand  without 
delay,  in  connection  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Decentralisation 
Commission,  which  reported  in  1908. 

On  November  29th,  news  came  from 
Calcutta  that  Sir  E.  Baker,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  had  relieved  Mr. 
Surendranath  Banerjee  from  his  dis- 
qualification under  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  new  council.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  wise  act  will  check  the  ten- 
dency to  boycott  the  new  council  in 
Bengal  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
leading  moderates  under  the  present 
rules, 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  move- 
ment took  definite  shape  among  the 
educated  classes  of  India  of  all  races, 
religions,  and  provinces,  to  meet  to- 
gether and  discuss  their  political 
wants.  Hitherto  the  people  of  India 
had  been  widely  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  differences  of  language,  creed, 
and  caste;  and  these  differences  had 
been  intensified  by  distance  It  was  the 
British  Government  that  for  the  first 
time  made  it  possible  for  them  to  unite 
in  a  common  object.  The  original 
stimulus  came  from  the  education  in 
English,  which  is  given  in  all  colleges 
and  higher  schools,  and  in  many  of  toe 
common  schools;  but  the  scheme  could 
never  have  been  realised  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  development  of  the  railway 
system.  The  first  Indian  National  Con- 
gress was  h.eld  at  Eombay,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885;  the  President  being  Mr.  W. 
0.  Bonner  jee,  a  Bengal  Brahmin.  The 
24th  Congress  was  held  at  Madras  in 
December,  1908,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose,  C.I.E.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council. 
The  25th  Session  is  to  be  held  at  Lahore 
at  the  end  of  December,  1909,  and  Sir 
Pherozeshah  M.  Mehta,  K.C.I.E.,  has 
been  nominated  for  the  presidency.  The 
Chairman  of  the  British  Committee  is 
Sir  William'  Wedderburn,  Bart.  A 
weekly  journal  named  "  India  "  is  pub 
lished  at  84  and  85,  Palace  Chambers, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  the  address  of  tne 
British  Committee. 
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By  H.  Sacheb. 
A  REVIEW  OF  1909. 

Two  Mohammedan  lands  made  the 
year  s  politics  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  Turkish  revolution  created 
or  strengthened  parallel  movements  in 
Persia,  Egypt,  and,  more  recently,  in 
Greece;  while  it  provided  the  staple  fare 
of  European  diplomacy.  Morocco  has 
shaken  the  domestic  government  of 
bpam,  and  provided  a  bone  of  dispute 
between  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
These  two  countries  aie  therefore  a  key 
to  much  of  the  year's  history,  and  have 
a  first  claim  to  attention. 

TURKEY. 

The  Turkish  Parliament  opened  on 
17th  December,  1908,  and  from  the  first 
the  situation  was  full  of  anxiety  f.^r 
the  reformers.  The  Committee  off 
Union  and  Progress  had  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Chamber. 
But  it  had  no  confidence  in  the 
ministry;  it  suspected  the  Sultan;  tbe 
garrison  of  Yildiz  and  Constantinople, 
a  kind  of  Pretorian  guard,  was  undc- 
pendable;  and  the  parties  opposed  to 
the  Committee,  though  weak  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  strong  and  clamorous  in  the 
Press.  The  situation  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  attitude  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Foreign  Powers,  in  parti- 
cular of  the  British  Ambassador.  The 
habit  of  direct  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey  was  ingrained 
in  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  they 
looked  upon  the  revolution  as  only  a 
shifting  of  influence.  They  did  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Youns 
Turks,  while  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Powers,  were  determined 
to  run  their  country  themselves.  The 
British  Ambassador  became  an  active 
partisan  of  Kiamil,  and  the  "  Times " 
took  the  same  line.  Kiamil  professed 
to  be  an  ardent  servant  of  England ; 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Young  Turks  he  was 
a  minister  grown  very  old  in  the  ser- 
vice of  absolutism,  and  the  father  of 
Said  Pasha,  a  creature  with  the  mcst 
unsavoury  of  reputations.  It  was  solely 
due  to  English  pressure  that  the  Cham- 
ber was  induced  to  give  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  Kiamil  on  13th  January. 

A  month  later,  however,  Kiamil  was 
dismissed  by  the  Chamber. 

Without  consulting  his  colleagues,  he 
had  turned  out  of  office  th©  Ministers  of 
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War  and  Marine,  although  they  were 
members  of  the  Committee  and  sup- 
ported by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Chamber.  The  choice  of  minis- 
tries was  significant;  they  were  pre- 
cisely the  oince3  the  appointment  to 
which,  with  the  consequent  control  of 
the  armed  forces,  the  Sultan  had  desired 
to  retain  in  his  own  hands.  Kiamil's 
action,  of  course,  implied  a  denial  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to 
Parliament.  Eilmi  Pasha,  who  had 
been  Inspector  General  of  Macedonia 
after  the  Miirzsteg  reforms,  became 
Grand  Vizier,  with  a  mixed  Cabinet, 
consisting  partly  of  old  officials  and 
partly  of  adherents  of  the  Committee. 
The  new  ministry  laid  its  programme 
before  the  Chamber  on  February  16th. 
and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility  to  Parliament  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

The  fall  of  Kiamil  was  the  signal  for 
a  deplorable  campaign  against  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  in  the 
British  Press,  although  the  Committee 
hastened  to  express  most  emphatically 
the  warmth  of  its  sentiments  towards 
this  country.  English  influence  was 
thrown  on  the  side  of  the  opposition 
party— the  Liberal  Union. 

The  Liberal  Union  had  been  founded 
by  Prince  Sabah-ed-Din  to  advocate  a 
policy  of  autonomy  and  liberal  con- 
cessions to  the  nationalities,  as  against 
the  centralisation  and  the  compulsory 
uniformity  which  were  more  in  favour 
with  the  Committee;  but  when  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberals  passed  to  the 
Albanian  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  the  party 
lost  the  purity  of  its  motives,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  collaborated 
with  the  reactionaries  in  bringing  about 
the  counter-revolution  of  April.  There 
were  many  restless  elements :  the 
garrison  at  Yildiz  embittered  by  the 
lo3S  of  its  privileges;  the  fanatical 
clericals;  the  Greek  and  other  nation- 
alities uneasy  as  to  their  privileges ;  the 
displaced  officials;  the  old  officers  risen 
from  the  ranks ;  and  the  soldiers  irri- 
tated by  the  preference  given  to  college- 
trained  officers.  The  Committee,  too, 
had  made  mistakes,  and  all  these  factors 
were  being  organised  nominally  by  the 
Mohammedan  Union,  and  actually  by 
the  Sultan. 

On  the  6th  March  the  Yildiz  troops, 
who  had  mutinied  in  the  previous 
November,  made  a  significant  demon- 
stration before  the  Sultan.  On  the  31st 
March  they  broke  out  into  open  mu- 
tiny, which  was  suppressed  with  some 
bloodshed.  The  Cabinet  resolved  to 
replace  the  Pretorian  Guard  with  reli- 
able troops,  but,  before  this  could  be 
done,  on  13th  April  the  counter- 
revolution broke  out.  Most  of  the 
garrison  of  Constantinople  surrounded 
the  Parliament  House  at  dawn,  and 
numerous  Young  Turk  military  and 
naval  officers,  and  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  some  deputios  were  murdered; 
but  most  of  the  Committee  leaders 
'!.  Simultaneously  with  the  ris- 
ing at  Constantinople  began  a  ghastly 


series  of  Armenian  massacres  in  the 
province  of  Adana.  The  Hilrai  Cabinet 
at  once  resigned,  and  the  Sultan  the 
following  day  issued  a  pardon  to  the 
soldiers  and  appointed  Tewfik  Pasha 
Grand  Visier. 

The  reply  of  the  Young  Turks  was 
swift  and  decisive.  The  third  Army 
Corps  and  the  second  at  once  arranged 
an  immediate  advance  on  Constan- 
tinople. Volunteers  were  raised,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  seven  battalions 
and  a  number  .  of  volunteers  left 
Salonika,  and  the  next  morning  occupied 
the  line  of  fortifications  30  miles  outside 
the  capital.  The  next  few  days  were 
spent  by  the  army  leaders  in  completing 
the  investment  of  Constantinople,  and 
by  the  Sultan  and  the  Cabinet  in  trying 
to  effect  an  agreement.  On  April  24th 
the  investing  army  occupied  Constan- 
tinople after  severe  fighting.  Martial 
law  was  at  once  proclaimed.  On  tli© 
27th  April  the  National  Assembly  de- 
posed Abdul  Hamid,  and  his  younger 
brother  succeeded  him  as  Mohammed  T. 
Abdul  was  imprisoned  at  Salonika,  and 
the  new  Sultan  at  one©  took  the  oath, 
to  the  Constitution. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  counter- 
revolution the  work  of  reconstruction 
has  gone  steadily  forward,  though  mar- 
tial law  still  prevails  In  the  capital. 
Hilmi  remains  Grand  Vlxier,  but  young 
and  vigorous  reformers  like  Talaat  Bey 
and  Djavid  Bey  hold  the  most  impor- 
tant posts.  Parliament  has  legislated 
much,  if  not  always  wisely  or  liberally ; 
the  finances,  have  been  put  in  some  de- 
gree of  order;  several  departments  have 
been  reorganised;  the  development  ol 
the  country's  natural  resources  has 
been  taken  in  hand;  the  army  and  the 
navy  nave  peen  improved;  Macedonia 
has  kept  the  peace;  the  non-Christian 
races  have  been  admitted  to  the  army. 
The  Government  has  had  the  inevitable 
difficulties  with  the  nationalities.  Thero 
has  been  trouble  in  Albania,  the  chronic 
rebellion  in  the  Yemen  has  not  beei* 
exorcised,  and  the  Armenians  and  th© 
Greeks  fear  for  their  privileges.  Th© 
Young  Turks  are  determined  not  to 
permit  the  patriarchs  to  continue  an 
imperium  in  imverit);  put  tbsy  hav© 
outlined  a  scheme  of  autonomy  for  the 
Yemen  and  mad©  concessions  to  tfca 
Nationalities,  so  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  their  original 
attitude  has  lost  some  of  its  rigidity. 

PERSIA. 

The  triumph  of  th©  Young  Turks  over 
the  Sultan  inspired  th©  Persian  Nation- 
alists to  equally  decisive  action  against 
the  Shah.  On  6th  January  the  Bakhtiari 
chief  Samsem  seized  Ispahan  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution.  The  Shah 
paid  no  attention,  but  pushed  forwa-d 
his  preparations  against  Tabriz,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Nationalist  kcg- 
ment,  which  was  completely  invested  on 
12th  February.  Simultaneously,  a  revo- 
lution at  Ke3ht,  led  by  the  Sipah'!a% 
gave  that  flity  o\p>r  to  th©  PfationAlia  s 
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On  21st  March  the  Sardar  Asad, 
brother  of  Samsem,  reached  Persia,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Bakhtiari  movement. 
Neither  the  Shah  nor  the  two  Powers 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the.  move- 
ments at  Resht  and  Ispahan.  The 
Shah  still  believed  that  if  he  captured 
Tabriz  Nationalism  would  be  crushed; 
Russia  was  waiting  for  an  excuse  for 
intervention;  England  following  a  policy 
of  drift.  On  11th  April  the  Foreign 
Office  committed  the  grave  blunder  of 
landing  sailors  at  Bushire.  There  was 
some  disorder,  but  nothing  to  justify  so 
serious  a  step.  The  English  precedent 
was  quickly  seized  upon  by  the  Russian 
Government.  By  the  middle  of  April 
food  was  very  scarce  at  Tabria,  and  it 
was  feared  the  foreign  residents  were 
in  danger.  The  Russian  Government  in- 
duced the  Shah  to  order  a  short  armis- 
tice on  the  20th  April  for  the  provision- 
ing of  the  town,  and  this  was  indefinitely 
extended  three  days  later.  Nevertheless, 
a  Russian  force  of  several  thousand 
men  was  cent,  most  of  whom  are  still 
there. 

The  Nationalists  saw  that  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Tabriz  threatened  the 
integrity  of  Persia,  arid  recent  events  in 
Turkey  had  shown  how  the  Shah  could 
be  brought  to  his  knees.  The  Sipahdar 
and  the  Sardar-Asad  arranged  a  joint 
march  on  Teheran.  The  Sipahdar 
seized  Kazvin  on  5th  May,  a  city  80 
miles  from  Teheran.  The  Powers 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Shah 
to  promise  the  restoration  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  hope  of  taking  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  Nationalists,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  dissuade  the 
Nationalists  from  their  enterprise.  The 
Nationalists,  however,  had  no  faith  in 
either  the  Shah  or  Russia,  and  their 
fears  were  confirmed  by  the  offer  of  a 
loan  to  the  Shah  by  Russia  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  In  June  the  Sardar- 
Asad  united  with  the  Sipahdar's  foroe 
from  Resht,  and  marched  against  the 
capital.  The  Russian  Government,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  lives  of  foreigners 
were  unsafe,  hurriedly  rushed  several 
thousand  men  to  Kazvin,  but  the 
Nationalists,  after  some  slight  lighting, 
slipped  past  the  Royalist  forces,  and  on 
13th  July  entered  Teheran.  The  Shah 
took  refuge  in  the  Russian  Legation, 
and  on  the  15th  the  National  Assembly 
deposed  him  and  appointed  his  infant 
son,  Ahmed  Mirza,  Shah  in  his  place. 
The  Sipahdar  was  made  Minister  of 
War  and  the  Sardar-Asad  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  In  September  the  Sipah- 
dar became  Premier.  After  prolonged 
negotiations  the  ex-Shah  wag  given  a 
pension,  and  retired  to  the  Crimea, 

The  new  Government  in  Persia  has- 
tened to  restore  the  Constitution  and  to 
arrange  for  the  elections  and  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  It  has  done  extremely 
well  with  very  limited  means.  Its  greatest 
handicap  is  the  lack  of  money,  and  the 
Powers  have  not  been  helpful.  The 
Russian  army  at  Kazvin  remains  to 
dominate  the  Persian  Parliament.  There 
is  another  Russian  army  at  Tabriz,  and 


a  third  is  likely  to  be  sent  without 
excuse  to  make  war  on  the  Shahsesar.s, 
although  the  Persian  Government  has 
^3pAred  a  well-equipped  expedition 
of  4,000  men  against  them. 

EGYPT. 

The  General  Assembly  was  opened  by 
the  Khedive  on  February  2nd.  and  it 
at  once  petitioned  for  a  Constitution, 
xhe  same  demand  had  been  made  by 
the  Legislative  Counoil  in  the  previous 
December*  The  Premier,  replying  to 
the  General  Assembly,  held  out  no 
hopes  j  but  events  m  Turkey  and 
Persia  seem  to  have  affected  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Administration 
for  m  August  the  Minister  of 
J ustioe  declared  that  the  British  Govern* 
m&nt  would  probably  grant  some  form 
of  constitution  in  the  course  of  the 
Winter,  In  March  the  Press  Law  of  1881, 
enacted  at  the  time  of  the  occupation, 
and  in  abeyance  since  1894,  was  revived. 
This  law  requires  newspapers  to  regis- 
ter and  to  make  a  deposit,  and  gives 
the  Government  power  to  suppress  a 
journal  for  offences  against  "  order, 
religion,  and  morality."  The  revival  of 
this  law  was  the  occasion  for  strong 
protests  and  numerous  demonstrations. 
In  September,  the  Nationalists  held 
their  Congress  at  Geneva,  and  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  wide  publicitv  given 
to  its  proceedings  by  the  British  and 
Continental  Press,  and  the  presence  of 
delegates  from  the  Irish  and  Labour 
parties. 

GREECE. 

The  revolution  in  Turkey  reacted  upon 
Greece  m  two  ways.  It  stirred  op  in 
the  Greek  army  the  desire  to  emulate 
the  Turkish  army,  and  it  provided  the 
occasion  for  action  by  defeating  Greek 
ambitions  in  Crete.  The  younger 
officers,  anxious  to  reform  the  army  and 
the  oorrupt  administration,  formed  a 
military  League  directed  against  the 
politicians,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
against  the  Royal  Family,  for  the  Crown 
Prince  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army,  and  other  Princes  held 
military  and  naval  posts  M.  Ralli,  the 
Premier,  refused  to  aecept  the  League's 
programme,  which  included  a  demand 
for  the  cashiering  of  the  Princes  and 
the  placing"  of  the  army  and  navy  de- 
partments under  capable  officers.  On 
29th  August  the  army  occupied  a  hill 
outside  Athens.  U.  Ralli  at  once  re- 
signed, and  M.  Mavromiohalis  succeeded 
him  pledged  to  carry  out  the  officers' 
programme.  The  popularity  of  the 
movement  was  proved  by  the  impressive 
demonstrations  in  every  la^rge  city  of 
tke  kingdom.  The  Greek  Chamber  met 
on  3rd  October,  and,  under  pressure, 
passed  the  League's  measures  without 
discussion.  The  naval  officers,  however, 
thought  that  their  branch  of  the  service 
was  being  neglected  in  favour  of  the 
army.  Not  satisfied  with  the  attitude 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Military  League 
and  the  Ministry,  Lieut.  Tybaldos,  on 
29th  October,  seized  the  arsenal,  and. 
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with  the  torpedo  flotilla.,  attacked  the 
loyal  section  of  the  navy.  The  mutiny 
was  easily  suppressed  and  the  ring- 
leaders captured,  but  the  division  per- 
sists between  army  and  navy,  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  movement 
is  professional  rather  than  national. 

MOROCCO. 

In  January,  Mulai  Hafid  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Powers,  which  was  a  step  in 
advance,  but  in  the  same  month  there 
was  an  ominous  gathering  of  troops  by 
the  Roghi,  the  Pretender,  who  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  have  been  a  French 
tool.  From  the  Moroccan  point  of  view 
an  equally  unpleasant  fact  was  the  con- 
clusion in  February  of  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  Morocco  between  France 
and  Germany.  The  French  Government 
now  trusted  to  diplomacy  ana  to  inter- 
nal troubles  to  make  Mulai  Hafid  sub- 
missive. M.  Regnault  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Fez.  Jn  March  the 
Shereef  Kittani  attempted  a  rising,  but 
was  captured  and  executed.  In  June 
the  Hyaina  tribe  proclaimed  the  Roghi 
Rultan,  aud  Mulai  Hand's  brother, 
Mulai  Kebir,  revolted.  The  rebel  army 
was  almost  at  the  gates  of  Fez;  the 
Sultan's  own  counsellors  were  untrust- 
worthy, and  he  had  little  money.  Mulai, 
however,  refused  to  bend,  and  in  Sep- 
tember he  had  the  satisfaction  of  de- 
feating and  capturing  the  Roghi.  Dip- 
lomacy having  failed,  and  rebellion 
having  proved  a  broken  reed,  the  for- 
ward party  in  France  began  to  urge 
once  more  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Meanwhile,  to  Mulai  Hand's  troubles 
with  France  and  with  his  own  subjects 
was  added  a  conflict  with  Spain.  The 
Roghi  had  granted  mining  concessions, 
near  Melilla,  to  Spanish  and  French 
financiers.  The  Riff  tribes  attacked  a 
construction  party  building  a  railway 
from  Melilla  to  the  mines,  killing  four 
labourers.  The  Spanish  Government  at 
once  began  to  pour  troops  into  Melilla 
on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  indicate 
serious  ambitions.  The  early  fighting 
resulted  in  grave  Spanish  defeats,  the 
most  heavy  of  which  occurred  on  27th 
July.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
the  Spaniards  occupied  £eluan  and 
Nador,  but  they  had  made  no  real  im- 
pression on  the  Riffs. 

SPAIN. 

The  purposeless  Rif!  war  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  few  speculators  led  to  very 
grave  events  in  Spain.  The  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  was  the  signal  for 
many  riots  and  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia was  the  scene  of  an  armed  rising. 
The  rising,  which  broke  out  in  Barce- 
lona and  elsewhere  on  26th  July,  and 
lasted  until  1st  August,  seems  to  have 
been  quite  spontaneous  in  origin.  It 
began  as  a  general  strike  and  developed, 
without  design,  into  barricades  and  the 
burning  of  convents  and  monasteries, 
but  there  was  no  killing.  The  rising 
was  suppressed  without  much  difficulty, 
and  all  flpain  placed  under  martial 
law.   Large  numbers  of  prisoners  were 


lodged  in  the  fortress  of  Montjuich,  and 
the  Government  closed  all  the  "  modern 
schools/'  the  only  schools  in  Spain  not 
under  the  control  of  the  church.  Fran- 
cisco Ferrer,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
schools,  was  himself  arrested  in  Septem- 
ber on  the  charge  of  having  planned 
the  whole  trouble.  The  war  was  un- 
successful; the  constitution  suspended; 
reaction  and  repression  the  only  minis- 
terial policy.  It  was  felt  that  the 
Premier,  Senor  Maura,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  interior,  Senor  Lacierva,  were 
provoking  a  revolution  and  imperilling 
the  dynasty.  But  the  final  crime  of  the 
ministry  was  the  execution  of  Senor 
Ferrer.  Senor  Ferrer  was  condemned 
by  a  military  tribunal  after  a  sham 
trial,  and  hurriedly  shot  on  the  13th 
October  before  any  intervention  could 
be  attempted.  The  arrest  of  6enor 
Ferrer  had  called  forth  protests  from 
the  most  eminent  progressive  writers 
and  thinkers  in  Europe;  his  death  was 
the  occasion  of  popular  demonstrations 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  The 
condemnation  of  the  world  and  the 
fears  of  the  King  as  to  his  own  safety 
sealed  the  fate  of  Senor  Maura.  On 
the  21st  October  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  and  give  place  to  Senor  Moret 
and  a  Liberal  Government.  The  new 
Cabinet  will  end  the  Riff  war,  and  it 
has  already  reversed  Senor  Maura's  re- 
actionary domestic  policy. 

FRANCE. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  France  was 
the  unexpected  fall  of  M.  Clemenceau. 
The  senatorial  elections  in  January 
had  gone  in  his  favour,  and  although 
the  bye-elections  to  the  Chamber  had 
been  damaging  to  the  Radicals,  and  ho 
had  been  beaten  in  March  by  a  postal 
strike,  when  the  strike  was  resumed  in 
May  and  June  he  easily  got  the  better  of 
the  strikers.  The  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  the  neglect  of 
the  navy  was  the  occasion  of  his  defeat. 
M.  Delcasse  led  the  attack,  and  M. 
Clemenceau,  riding  for  a  fall,  failed  to 
secure  a  vote  of  confidence.  His  depar- 
ture was  no  loss  to  French  progressive 
politics,  for  he  had  failed  to  carry  cut 
the  programme  of  his  party,  and  had 
worked  for  a  combination  with  the  re- 
actionary Republicans  against  the 
Socialists.  M.  Briand  succeeded  him  as 
Premier,  with  two  other  ex-Socialists, 
MM.  Viviani  and  Millerand,  in  his 
Cabinet.  He  pledged  himself  to  carry 
through  the  social  reform  programme  of 
the  majority,  and  to  govern  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation;  but  the  open  declaration 
of  war  by  the  church  upon  the  lay 
system  of  education  forebodes  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  between  State  and 
Church. 

GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  the  chief  political  event 
likewise  was  a  change  of  Ministers. 
Defeated  by  Conservatives  and  Clericals 
on  the  finance  reform  question,  Prince 
Biilow  resigned  in  July.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ilerr  von  Bethinann-Hollwrc? 
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Tli9  country  has  shown  its  detestation 
of  the  Conservative-Clerical  taxes  by 
rallying  to  the  Socialists,  who  have  won 
striking  victories  in  bye-elections  to  the 
Reichstag,  and  in  the  Landtag  elections 
of  Baden  and  Saxony.  The  strong  move- 
ment, supported  by  the  powerful  Con- 
servatives, in  favour  of  restricting  ex- 
penditure upon  the  navy  is  a  hopeful 
sign,,  and  should  render  easier  the 
elimination  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
from  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  England. 

RUSSIA. 

In  Russia  there  are  no  visible  sierns  of 
improvement.  The  Duma  has  been 
barren;  repression  is  as  merciless  aa 
ever,  and  the  reactionaries  appear  to 
have  obtained  the  upper  hand  and  to 
have  M.  Stoiypin  under  their  control. 
The  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Finland 
ha3  been  renewed.  In  violation  of  the 
Pinni3h  Constitution,  large  sums  have 
been  appropriated  from  the  Finnish 
treasury  as  a  contribution  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  the  Finnish  Diet  has 
been  dissolved,  and  it  seems  to  be  in- 
tended to  annex  the  Finnish  province  of 
vinorg,  bordering  upon  St.  Petersburg 
to  Russia. 

AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 
The  quarrel  of  the  nationalities 
crippled  the  efficiency  of  the  Reichsrath. 
In  Hungary,  the  Coalition  Government, 
after  an  inglorious  tenure  of  office,  went 
finally  to  pieces,  and  the  split  in  the 
Independence  party,  which  constitutes 
the  majority  in  Parliament,  has  pre- 
vented a  solution  of  the  Cabinet  crisis. 
SWEDEN. 

Sweden  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
largest  and  best-conducted  general 
strike  on  record.  It  began  with  a  series 
Of  lock-outs  affecting  80,000  men  and 
part  of  a  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
right  of  combination.  The  trade  unions 
replied  in  August  by  proclaiming  a 
general  strike.  It  embraced  between 
200,000  and  300,000  workers,  a  very  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  industrial 
workers  of  Sweden.  The  men  held  out 
for  weeks,  and  the  strike  has  not  vet 
formally  ended. 

UNITED  STATES. 
On  March  4th  President  Taft  took 
<pmce,  and  summoned  Congress  in 
Special  Session  to  fulfil  the  Republican 
pledge  to  revise  the  tariff.  Congress  re- 
Vised  the  tariff  upward  instead  of  down- 
ward, a  measure  which  ha3  caused  much 
dissatisfaction,  especially  in  the  Wes- 
tern States.  Mr.  Taft  has  resolved  to 
play  a  more  active  part  in  foreign 
affairs,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  China. 
The  U.S.A.  bankers  insisted  on  a  share 
in  the  loan  for  the  building  of  the 
Hankau-Cantou  railway,  and  Mr.  Taft 
lias  protested  against  the  agreement 
imposed  by  Japan  upon  China  as  a 
violation  of  the  open  door. 

CHINA. 

'In  January  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  the  most 
eminent  of  Chinese  statesmen,  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  but  his  fall  haa  not 


resulted  m  3t  reversion  to  reaction— the! 
provincial  assemblies,  for  instance, 
which  are  t&*  £r«t  stage  in  the  forma- 
tion of  &  p&rU&ment,  mot  in  September 
—and  b®  **U;  probably  soon  return  to 
power.  t;i--v>4*a  &hief  difficulty  wa3  with 
Japan.  *-  Song  series  of  questions  re- 
mained &T$r  from  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  J*pan  forced  a  partial  settle- 
ment highly  unfavourable  to  China,  and 
probably  in  breach  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  b«s§  door.  The  murder  of  Prince 
Ito  at  Harbin  by  a  Korean  in  October 
|  i  evidence  01  the  bitterness  provoked 
J  oi?  m*  Japanese  government  of  Korea. 

THE  YEAR'S  DIPLOMACY. 

The  tortuous  course  of  international 
policy  during  the  year  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  development  of  the  design  of 
organising  the  European  Powers  into  two 
hostile  groups—the  "Triple  Entente"  of 
England,  trance,  and  Russia,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,     Every  problem  that 
arose  was  treated,  not  on  its  merits,  but 
in  the  light  of  it«  possible  bearing  upon ' 
our  relations  wits  Russia  and  Germany. 
W e  assented        dangerous  inroads  by : 
Russia  upon   Persian  integrity.      Wl  - 
permitted  the  Balkan  crisis  to  suspend  > 
Europe  during  many  weary  months  on 
the  verge  of  war,  and  in  the  end  swal- 
lowed  every  principle  we  professed  to' 
stand  for  j  and  we  supported  Japan  in  i 
her  bullying   of    China,  though   such  j 
action  was  likely  to  bring  U3  into  con- 
flict with  the  United  States. 

In  the  Balkan  crisis   England  pro- 
fessed to  have  two  objects  in  view — the 
safeguarding  of  Turkish  interests  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that 
international    treaties    could   not  be 
abrogated  except  by  international  agree- 
ment.   The  chief  Turkish  interest  was 
to  end  her  disputes  with  Russia  and 
Bulgaria   as  soon   as  possible.  After 
three  months,  largely  through  the  in- 
transigent  attitude  of  Kiamil,  who  was 
entirely  under  the  thumb  of  England,  ; 
not  a  single  step  towards  an  agreement  i 
had  been  made,  and  all   the  parties 
most  intimately  concerned  were  embit- 
tered and  preparing  for  war.    On  10th 
January,  Austria  took  the  decisive  step 
of  offering   £2,500,000  compensation  to 
yurkey  together  with  other  concessions; 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  February, 
when  Hilmi  Pasha  had  replaced  Kiamil 
that  an  agreement  was  reached.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  helped  to  force  upon 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  an  arrangement 
which  had  the  grave  defect  of  strength- 
ening Russia's  hold  upon  Bulgaria,  and 
possibly  alienating  Bulgaria  from  Tur- 
key.   On  19th  February  Russia  recog- 
nised Bulgarian  independence,  and  so 
threw  over  her  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.    England  and  the  other  Powers 
followed  suit.     After  agreements  had 
been  made  with  Bulgaria  and  Austria, 
Servia    threatened    Austria    with  war 
unless  Servia  was  given  compensation. 
Russia,  as  the  chief  Slav.  Power,  backed 
Servia,  although  Russia  was  pledged,  in 
a  general  way,  to  recognise  tire  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia.      England,  without  a 
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policy  of  her  own,  supported  Russia, 
and  it  required  the  decisive  intervention 
of  Germany  to  induce  the  Powers  of  the 
"  Triple  Entente "  to  bring  Servia  to 
order,  and  themselves  to  recognise 
Austria's  annexation  oi  Bosnia.  It  was 
not  until  April,  some  seven  months  alter 
the  crisis  began,  that  its  main  problems 
were  disposed  of,  and  even  then  Crete 
remained  over  to  cause  trouble.  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  had  been  thoroughly 
discredited,  and  the  tension  between 
the  two  groups  of  Powers  was  serious. 
The  one  satisfactory  feature  in  the 
prolonged  wrangle  was  the  persistent 
effort  of  France,  after  she  had  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Germany  in  connec- 
tion with  Morocco,  to  smooth  out  the 
tangle. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  foreign 
policy  during  the  year,  indicating  the 
frantic  desire  to  consolidate  alliances 
and  understandings,  was  the  numerous 
Royal  visits.  In  June  the  Tsar  met  the 
Kai3er  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  it 
was  fairly  apparent  that  Russia  could 
not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Germany. 
In  August  the  Tsar  came  to  Cowes,  a 
visit  which  was  the  subject  of  a  strong 
protest  in  Parliament  by  the  Labour 
Party.  From  Cowes  the  Tsar  went  to 
Cherbourg  to  meet  the  French  Presi- 
dent, and  in  October  he  met  the  King 
of  Italy  at  Racconigi— a  visit  from 
which  the  Italians  hoped  for  support 
in  the  Balkans  against  Austria. 

H.  SACHER. 

THE  CONGO  QUESTION. 

Whatever  the  future  may  disclose, 
the  production  of  a  Congo  Reform  Bill 
in  the  Belgian  Chamber  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  constituted  a  full 
vindication  of  the  Congo  Reform  Asso- 
ciation and  its  work.  For  months  be- 
fore the  movement  had  gathered  force, 
one  of  its  latest  recruits  being  Sir  A. 
Con  an  Doyle,  who  issued  a  stirring 
popular  appeal  against  "The  Crime  of 
the  Con^o." 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Edward  Grey  had  declared 
that  the  annexation  could  not  receive 
British  recognition  until  the  system  of 
compulsory  labour  had  been  abolished, 
freedom  of  trade  established,  and  the 
territories  reserved  to  the  natives  ex- 
tended, while  he  suggested  arbitration 
on  points  remaining  in  dispute.  Speak- 
ing at  Sheffield  on  October  21st,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  emphasized  the  first 
two  of  these  demands,  pointing  to  the 
possibility  of  u  undesirable  complica- 
tions "  should  the  situation  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely."  The  system  of 
taxation  in  rubber  he  again  described 
as  indistinguishable  from  slavery. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Renkin,  the  Belgian 
Colonial  Minister,  had  been  out  to  the 
Congo,  and  repeatedly  denied  that 
there  were  any  atrocities.  But  the 
Reform  Bill  produced  by  the  Belgian 
Government  on  his  return  went  far  to 
gneet  the  British  and  American  de- 
mands. It  provided  for  the  opening  of 
the  Congo  to  free  commerce  in  three 


sections  between  July  1st,  1910,  and 
July  1st,  1912,  Belgium  only  reserving 
five  territories,  amounting  to  2,343 
square  miles.  It  further  proposed  a 
gradual  limitation  of  taxation  and 
Forced  labour  and  the  raising  of  a 
loan,  charged  on  the  Congo,  of 
£1,300,000  for  administrative  purposes. 
Speaking  at  Newcastle  on  November 
8th,  SVtr.  E.  D.  Morel  demanded  the  im- 
provement o*  these  terms,  complaining 
especially  of  the  postponement  of  the 
reforms,  the  vagueness  of  some  of  the 
provisions,  the  failure  to  reduce  the 
native  army,  and  he  asked  for  assur- 
ance that  there  should  be  no  more  raids. 

At  the  Guildhall  on  the  following 
day,  however,  the  Prinio  Minister 
hailed  the  Bill  as  having  "opened  a 
prospect  more  hopeful  than  any  which 
has  hitherto  been  offered  to  us."  Mr. 
Asquith  declared  that  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Congo  State  was  founded 
"  not  only  have  never  been  fulfilled, 
they  have  been  continuously  and  habi- 
tually violated."  The  agitation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  disinterested  and 
had  no  ulterior  purpose.  He  did  not 
offer  a  final  opinion;  but  if  a  complete 
change  should  prove  to  have  been 
effected,  Great  Britain  would  be  eager 
to  recognise  and  encourage  the  Bel- 
gian administration  of  the  Congo. 

FINANCIAL  REFORM  IN 

GERMANY. 

Though  the  Tariff  Reformers  in  this 
country  have  persistently  declined  to 
indicate  what  their  alternative  to  Mr. 
Uoyd  George's  Free  Trade  Budget  would 
be,  a  glance  at  the  German  financial 
reform  of  1909  will  reveal  the  broad 
lines  on  which  a  Protectionist  budget 
Is  constructed.  The  finances  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  have  for  the  last  30  years 
been  based  on  Protection.  When  the 
Empire  was  established  in  1871  as  a 
federation  of  26  States,  it  was  thought 
that  the  revenue  from  the  Imperial 
State  monopolies,  the  Post  Office,  the 
telegraphs  and  some  of  the  railways, 
together  with  the  revenue  from  tho 
customs,  would  prove  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Empire  going.  As  a  sort  of  vis 
aXler  it  was  provided  that  the  deficien- 
cies, should  they  occur,  should  be  met 
by  contributions  from  the  individual 
States  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tions. Experience  soon  showed  that  the 
calculation  was  wrong  from  beginning 
to  end.  Neither  the  tax  nor  the  non- 
tax revenue  sufficed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Empire,  and  the  individual 
States  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
yearly  an  ever-growing  sum.  It  was 
then,  in  1879,  that  Bismarck,  In  antici- 
pation of  our  own  Tariff  Reformers, 
decided  to  "  broaden  tho  basis  of  taxa- 
tion "  by  Introducing  a  protectionist 
tariff.  Heavy  duties  were  put  on  most 
of  the  foreign  produce  and  goods  im- 
ported into  Germany,  and  the  individual 
States  were  assured  that  not  only 
would  the  call  upon  their  financial 
assistance  be  now  reduced  to  a  mini- 
;  mum.  but  henceforth  they  would  receive 
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from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  all  the 
proceeds  of  certain  taxes  affecting  the 
spirits  industry  by  way  of  return 
payments. 

For  some  time  things  went  very  well. 
Customs  and  Excise  yielded  fat  returns, 
and  the  so-called  matricular  contribu- 
tions from  the  States  sank  within  three 
years  from  over  three  millions  to  about 
£60,000.  As  against  that,  the  return 
payments  grew  from  year  to  year,  ulti- 
mately exceeding  the  matricular  con- 
tributions by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  From  about  the  end  of  the 
^nineties,  however,  the  tide  be^an  to 
turn.  The  famous  World-Policy ;  involv- 
ing new  colonial  adventures  and  in- 
creasing armaments,  began  to  encroach 
on  the  financial  resources  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  return  payments  to  the  States 
woro  reduced,  white  their  matricular 
contributions  grew.  Deficits,  loans,  and 
temporary  financial  makeshift  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  national 
debt  jumped  up  from  £56,000,000  in  1890 
to  £116,000,000  in  1900  and  £212,000,000 
in  1908.  The  deficits  of  1907-6  and  1908-9, 
amounting  each  time  to  over  £12,000,000, 
were  both  covered  by  loans. 

In  1908  the  Government  proposed  the 
following  new  taxes: — 

(1)  State  monopoly  in  the  whole- 

sale trade  in  spirits  £5,000,000 

(2)  Increased   excise   duty  on 

tobacco    3,800,000 

(3)  Increased  excise  duty  on 

beer    5,000,000 

(4)  Tax  on  still  wine    1,000,000 

(5)  Tax  on  electricity  and  gas  2,500,000 

(6)  Tax  on  advertisements  in 

newspapers,   &c   1,650,000 

(7)  Death  duties    4,600,000 


£23,560,000 

The  remaining  £1*5  millions  were  to 
be  obtained  by  doubling  the  rate  of  the 
matricular  contributions  from  5d.  to 
10d.  per  head  of  the  population  in 
exchange  for  the  remission  of  the  so- 
called  deferred  contributions  which  had 
been  booked,  but  not  paid  in. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  financial 
"  reform "  proposed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  consisted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  indirect  taxation  to 
the  amount  of  four-fifths  of  the  re- 
quired sum,  leaving  only  one-fifth  to  be 
met  by  a  direct  tax.  The  Government 
did  not  even  venture  to  propose  by 
way  of  death  duties  higher  rates  than 
a  paltry  one-half  per  cent,  on  estates 
exceeding  £1,000.  gradually  rising  to 
three  per  cent,  on  estates  of  £60,000 
and  more,  thus  making  recourse  to 
indirect   taxation  inevitable. 

Both  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
agreed  that  four-fifths  of  the  required 
sum  ought  to  be  raised  by  indirect 
taxation,  but  the  landlords,  who  form 
the  Conservative  party,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  death  duties,  while  the 
Liberals  objected  to  some  of  the 
indirect  taxes,  which  appeared  burden- 

fome  to  commerce  and  industry.  A 
ong  triangular  struggle  between  the 

Government,  the  Liberals,  .and  the  Co nju_j)oHtical  result  of  this  financial  Pre- 


servatives, aided  by  the  Catholic  Centre 
Party,  ensued,  which,  after  many 
dramatic  incidents,  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Bloc  of  the 
latter  two  parties.  The  death  duties 
were  rejected  j  so  were  klsc  the  pro- 
posed taxes  on  still  wine,  on  electricity 
and  gas,  and  on  advertisements,  as  well 
as  the  projected  spirits?  monopoly, 
which  threatened  the  interests  of  the 
landlords'  distilleries.  The  Government 
thereupon  proposed  increased  duties 
on  coffee  and  tea,  and  a  tax  on  matches. 
These  were  accepted,  but  further  pro- 
posals by  the  Government  relating  Uf 
a  re-modelled  inheritance  tax  and  a 
tax  on  fire  insurance  policies  were  re- 
jected. On  their  part,  the  Conserva* 
lives  had  to  abandon  their  schemes  for 
the  taxation  of  milling  and  for  a  tax 
on  increment  land  values— the  latter 
never  meant  seriously — and  to  modify 
certain  other  proposals  of  minor  taxes. 
As  a  result;  the  financial  reform  as 
imposed  by  the  Conservative-Centre' 
Bloc  on  the  Government  and  the  Reich- 
stag, and  promulgated  as  law  in  July,; 
1909,  assumed  the  following  shape: — 

1)  Tea  and  Coffee   £1,850,000 : 

2)  Beer    6,000,000' 

(3)  Spirits    4,000,000 

4)  Tobacco   2,150,000 

6)  Sparkling   wine    250,000  < 

6)  Catenas    1,250,000* 

J)  Lighting  media    1,000,000.' 

(8)  |ugar    1,750,000  • 

(9)  Passenger  railway  tickets  1,000,000 

(10)  Stamps  on   bills  of  ex- 

change and  ©n  cheques  975,000 

(11)  Stamps  on  securities    1,125,000 

(12)  Coupon  tax    1,375,000 

(13)  Land  transfer    2,000,000  ! 

Total  estimated  yield..  £23,725,000  ! 
The  deficiency  up  to  £25,000,000  will 
be  made  up  by  matricular  contribu-  ! 
tions  from  the  States  at  the  rate  of  i 
lOd.  per  head  of  the  population. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  the 
true  nature  of  this  protectionist  and 
agrarian  budget.  The  first  eight  taxe$ 
are  indirect  taxes,  and  will  burden  the 
consumer — chiefly  the  working  class — 
by  additional  £17,250,080.  The  ninth 
tax  is  a  direct  tax  which,  however,  wffl 
burden  exclusively  the  working  class, 
as  it  is  chiefly  an  extension  of  the 
existing  railway  passenger  tax  to  the 
fourth  class  on  railways,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population.  The  taxes  10,  11,  and  12 
are  direct  taxes  hitting  the  commercial 
world,  and  only  the  last  is  a  tax  on 
landowners.  Thus,  the  Conservatives 
and  their  clerical  allies  have  succeeded 
in  throwing  the  major  part  of  the  bur- 
den which  had  been  intended  for  their 
shoulders  on  the  commercial  classes 
(politically  the  Liberals),  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  taxation  to  fall  upon  the 
consuming  public,  mainly,  the  labour- 
ing classes.  This  is  financial  "  reform  " 
according  to  the  gospel  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists. 
It  remains   to    point  out  that  the 
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form  "  has  been  tbo  immense  strength- 
ening of  the  German  Social  Democracy, 
which  has  found  its  expression  in  a 
series  of  brilliant  Socialist  victories  at 
Reichstag  bye-elections  and  elections  to 
the  Prussian,  Baden,  and  Saxon  Land- 
tags. 
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800  IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  ARBITRATION. 

By  G.  H.  Pekeis. 

The  past  year  hag  been  marked,  like  its  recent  predecessors,  by  several 
intergovernmental,  as  well  as  many  international  professional  educational, 
and  commercial  conferences,  and  by  various  Royal  and  Ministerial  visitations, 
whose  chief  aim  is  declared  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  peace  Of  the  world, 
1-rinces  and  statesmen  do,  indeed,  pay  increasing  lip  service  at  this  shrine; 
and,  although  not  conspicuously  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  processes 
oi  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  made  notable  progress. 

the  Hague  conferences. 

/<0nJhe  f?r,man.snt  Arbitration  Court  established  by  the  First  Hague  Conference 

(1899),  which  tried  its  first  case,  that  of  the  Mexican  Pious  Funds,  in  19C2,  was 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (1906)  with  the  assent 
of  the  whole  civilised  World.  It  remains  to  make  resort  to  it  obligatory  and 
automatic  in  every  kind  of  dispute. 

From  1822  to  1900  there  were  enacted  123  Arbitration  Treaties,  t«Aid  about  as 
many  more,  of  larger  scope  and  value,  have  since  been  signed,  chiefly  just 
aiter;  and  on  the  model  of,  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  October  14th,  1903 
During  the  19th  century  212  arbitraS  awards  were  made,  some  oi  them  iu  very 
gTave  dlsptitee,  and  every  one  of  them  was  executed. 

Apart  from  tho.  Arbitration,  Convention,  the  main  agreements  of  the  first 
Hague  Conference  were  a  revision  of  the  Brussels  rules  of  land  warfare?  an 
adaptation  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  1884*  to  naval  wari  and  declara&ons 
prohibiting  the  a&$  of  poisonous  explosives,  of  projectiles  from  balloons  (not 
renewed),  and  of  fspansive  bullets.  At  the  second  Hague  Conference  the 
problem  of  the  burctoct  Cf  armaments  was  again  raised  by  the  British  delegate 
bir  IL.  try,  who  said  that  in  the  intervening  eight  years  ttie  annual  expenditure 
of  Europe  (except  Turkey),  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  on  armies  and 
navies,  had  Increased  by  £69,800^00— from  £251,000,000  to  £320,000,000.  The 
invention  of  Dreadnoughts  and  super-Dreadnoughts— which  now  cost  up  to 
3  millions  Sterling  apiece— marks  a  still  later  stage  in  this  ruinous  and  futile 
competition. 

Many  of  the  13  Conventions,  8  Resolutions,  1  Declaration,  and  1  Draft 
Convention  contained  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  only  secured  partial 
support,  and  therefore  only  paved  the  way  for  future  legislation.  This  has 
i)«?2i^f(5kmplllllf  v*S  ^ne  1£starict'  the  subsequent  International  Conference  In 
London  has  established  a  Naval  Prize  Court,  with  a  code  especially  in  regard 
to  cpntraband  and  blockade.  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  also  adopted  a 
summary  arbitration  procedure  for  small  cases  j  condemned  forcible  collection 
of  aebts  before  arbitration  has  been  resorted  to  or  refused;  adopted  very 
inadequate  restrictions  on  the  use  of  floating  mines  and  warfare  without 
?£Vce;m£n(k  above  all,  decided  upon  the  next  conference  for  not  later  than 
Hi.4,  *5rhe  French  government  has  promised  then  to  raise  the  question  of  a 
elective  movement  against  ultra-Protectionlsin;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
armaments  problem  will  be  brought  forward  more  strongly  than  hitherto; 
THE  UNOFFICIAL  MOVEMENT. 
Meanwhile,  the  non-omcial  and  popular  peace  movement  grows  steadily  in 
volume  and  earnestness.  In  addition  to  the  inculcation  of  the  ideal  of  inter- 
national justice  and  friendship  against  the  existing  condition  of  war  and 
armed  peace,*  which  it  pursues  by  eduoation  among  the  young  and  agitation 
dm0t,ganleatlon  amon£  the  masses  and  in  Parliament,  its  chief  aims  are- 
(1)  To  extend  the  practice  of  submitting  all  disputes  to  Internationa!  Lawi 
Courts j  (2)  to  strengthen  and  make  more  frequent  the  Hague  Conferences 
till  they  become  a  regular  Congress  of  Nations  and  ultimately  an  Bnternationai 
Legislature j  (3)  to  unify  and  strengthen  the  now  scattered  offices  of  the  future 
international  Civil  Service,  such  as  the  International  Postal,  Telegraphs, 
Copyright,  Sanitary,  and  other  Unions;  (4)  to  bring  about  a  general  arrest 


advance  toward  international  democracy. 

In  these  aims,  the  Peace  Movement  has  the  practically  unanimous  support 
of  organised  labour.  It  works  through  a  variety  of  bodies,  variously  expressing 
its  political,  religious  and  ethical,  and  economic  aspects,  some  of  them  nearly 
a  century  old.  Since  1889  it  hasheld  annual  International  Peace  Congresses  in 
different  Western  countries.  Head-quarters  were  established  in  1891  in  the 
International  Peace  Bureau  (Kanonenweg,  Berne,  Switzerland)  representing 
the  Societies  all  over  the  world.  In  the  following  year  the  Inter-Parliamenta™ 
Bureau  (Brussels:  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  L.  Lange),  which  organises  the  yearly 
meetings  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Arbitration  Union,  was  founded.  Yearly 
National  Peace  Congresses  nave  since  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1  ranee,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Many  newspapers  and  other 
publications  are  issued.- 
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SECTION  XVI.-DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ARBITRATION,  &c. 
Institute  cf  Internationa!  Law. 

Gen.  Sec:  M.  Rolin,  09,  Rue  de  Namur, 
Louvain,  Belgium.  Founded  in  1873,  to 
facilitate  the  reign  of  justice  and  law  among 
nations;  received  thG  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1904. 

International  Arbitration  League  (for- 
merly Workmen's  Peaco  Associations). 

Sec.)  F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  11,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  W.C.  Objects  :  To  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  High  Court 
of  Nations;  to  secure  a  reduction  of  national 
armaments.  Organ  :  "  The  Arbitrator." 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Association. 

See.:  J.  Frederick  Green,  40  and  41,  Outer 
Temple,  Strand,  W.C.  Objects  :  (1)  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  international  arbi- 
tration; (2)  constitution  of  a  congress  of 
diplomatists  and  jurists  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  an  international  code  and  an  inter- 
national federation ;  (3)  reduction  of  stand- 
ing armies  and  navies;  (4)  conclusion  of 
International  treaties,  &c.  Organ  :  "  Concord." 
National   Peace  Council. 

Offices :  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster 
Bridge,  S.W.  The  Council  is  the  standing 
Executive  Committee  of  the  annual  National 
Peace  Congress.  The  chief  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration Societies  are  represented  on  the 
Council. 

Nobel  Peace  Fund. 

Sec:   Raguvald   Moy,  Drammensvei,  18, 
Christiania,  Norway. 
The  Peace  Society. 

Sec:  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D.,  47,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C.  Founded  in  1816.  Annual 
subscription,  £5.  5s. 

CHARITIES. 
Association  cf  Subscribers  to  Charities. 

Sec:  A.  H.  Paterson,  845-850,  Salisbury 
House,  London  Wall,  E.C.  Objects:  (1)  To 
promote  systematised  co-operation  between 
the  charities  of  London ;  (2)  to  prevent  over- 
lapping and  waste  of  resources. 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Sec:  Howard  Mullins,  258,  Tottenham 
Court  Rd.,  London,  W.  To  teach  trades  and 
give  employment  to  the  blind,  and  pension 
them  when  past  work.  Annual  receipts  for 
goods  sold,  £12,958. 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

Sec:  Henry  Stainsby,  206,  Great  Portland 
St.,  London,  W.  Produces  and  publishes 
Braille  books,  &c. ;  labour  bureaux  for  blind 
musicians,  masseuses,  piano  tuners,  &c. 
British  Home  and  Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables (1861),  Streatham,  S.W. 

Sec:  Edgar  Penman,  72,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
To  assist  those  of  the  middle  class  who 
are  so  far  incapacitated  from  incurable 
disease  as  to  be  unable  to  assist  themselves, 
and  are  greatly  dependent  on  others. 
Cabmen's  Shelter  Fund. 

Hon.  Sec:  Lieut.-Col.  Cecil  Troughton, 
J. P.,  19,  Buckingham  St.,  Strand.  Established 
1875,  to  supply  cabmen  with  shelters  and 
good  refreshments  at  moderate  prices.  Has 
55  shelters.  Income,  1908-9,  by  voluntary 
contributions.  £408. 


Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Sec:  C.  S.  Loch,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.W.  General  object:  The 
better  organisation  of  charitable  effort. 
Consists  of  a  Central  Council  and  40  District 
Committees.  Methods  of  assistance:  (1) 
Rigorous  preliminary  enquiry;  (2)  adequate 
and  suitable  assistance  when  given.  The 
C.O.S.  is  not  itself  a  relief  society,  but 
brings  the  resources  of  private  benevolence 
and  of  relief  organisations  on  investigated 
cases.  Issues  "  Annual  Charities  Register 
and  Digest  "  (5s.). 

Charity  Voting  Reform  Association. 

Sec:  William  H.  Sturges,  3,  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd.,  S.W.  To  reduce  labour 
and   expense   in    making    applications  to 
charitable  institutions. 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution. 

Sec:  A,  Wesley  Dennis,  32,  Sackville  St., 
W.  Established  1843,  to  invest  their  savings 
in  annuities,  and  to  help  in  their  annual 
payments,  providing  temporary  home  at 
small  cost,  free  registration  office,  holiday 
home,  Ac.  Voluntary  income,  1908,  £11,879. 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 

Chairman:  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  Bt. 
Sec:  A.  W.  Davis,  54,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  Lon- 
don,  W.C.  Founded  1873,  to  assist  metro- 
politan hospitals  and  kindred  institutions  not 
reached  by  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund.  Annual  income  about  £30,000,  obtained 
from  some  700  firms.  Collected  and  distri- 
buted since  1873,  £4885635.  Official  organ: 
"Hospital  Saturday  Fund  Journal" (monthly, 
|d.). 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  Metropolitan. 

Pres.:  The  Lord  Mayor.  Sec:  Sir  E.  Hny 
Currie,  Mansion  fiouse,  and  12,  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  E.O. 

The  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for 
London. 

Sec:  H.  R.  Maynard,  7,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Founded  by  H.M.  the  King  in  1897.  Object: 
To  secure  from  £100,000  to  £150,000  in  annuo  I 
subscriptions  from  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  regularly  contributed  on  behalf  of 
the  hospitals  of  London.  Management:  By 
President  and  General  Council  under  special 
Act  of  Parliament.  Receipts  for  1908,  £345,702. 
League  of  Mercy. 

Grand  Pres.:  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Lady 
Grand  Pres.:  The  Princess  of  Wales.  Sec: 
Col.  Kempster,  29,  Southampton  St.,  W.C. 
London  Mendicity  Society. 

Chairman:  Robert  Pierpolnt.  Sec:  W.  F. 
Arbuthnot,  9,  Red  Lion  Sq.,  Holborn.  Founded 
1818.  Investigates  begging  letter  appeals  for 
subscribers,  gives  Immediate  relief  in  urgent 
cases,  and,  by  issuing  Food  and  Enquiry 
Tickets,  discourages  haphazard  giving  to 
street  beggars.  Receipts  for  1908,  £1,177. 
18s.  8d.;  expenditure,  £1,176.  7s.  2d. 
Maternity  Charity  and  District  Nurses' 
Home  (1889). 

Sec:  F.  R.  Panter.  Howard's  Rd.,  Plaistow, 
E. ;  Lansdown  Rd.,  Victoria  Docks,  E. ;  and 
Katherine  Rd.  and  Skefflngton  Rd.,  East 
Ham,  E.;  also  at  Barking.  Training  school 
for  midwifery  and  district  nursing.  Objects: 
To  provide  nursing  in  their  homes  for  in- 
habitants of  East  and  S.W.  Ham  and  neish- 
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bourhood;  nurses  supplied  free  of  charge  to 
district  cases. 
Neivspaper  Press  Fund. 

Pres. :  Lord  Burnham,  K.C.V.O.  Sec.  • 
£.  P.  0.  Coast,  B.A.,  11,  Garrick  St.,  London, 
W.C.  Founded  1864,  for  the  relief  of  neces- 
sitous members  of  the  literary  departments 
of  the  Press  who  are  members  of  the  Fund, 
an '3  for  their  widows  and  families.  To  Dec, 
IW)8,  8,481  grants  given,  value  £63,183. 
Q'jscn  Victoria's  Jubilee  institute  for 
Nurses  (1887)  (Incorporated). 

Sec:  Miss  A.  Martin  Leake,  68,  Victoria 
St.,  S.W.  Objects:  "Training,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  women  as  nurses  for  sick 
poor,  and  generally  provision  of  Improved 
means  for  nursing  sick  poor."  Institute  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  gift  of  Queen  Victoria 
of  the  balance  of  the  "Women's  Jubilee 
Offering,"  amounting  to  £70,078.  lis.  4d. 
Royal  Association  In  Aid  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Treat.:  Sir  Arthur  H.  Falrbairn,  Bt.  Sec: 
Thomas  Cole,  419,  Oxford  St.,  W.  To  provide 
religions  and  other  Instruction  after  school 
period,  to  visit  and  relieve  deserving  and 
necessitous  cases,  and  to  obtain  employment 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Royal  Maternity  Charity  (1757). 

Sec:  Major  G.  Lionel  B.  Killick,  81,  Fins- 
bury  Sq.,  E.C.  Object:  For  married  women 
at  their  own  habitations.  Admission:  By 
letter  of  recommendation.  Annual  subscriber 
of  £1.  Is.  may  recommend  at  present  four 
patients.  Patients  attended  by  mid  wives  on 
the  register  of  the  C.M.B.  Medicines  sup- 
plied gratuitously  through  certain  druggists. 
A  training  school  for  mid  wives  is  attached. 
Charitable  contributions,  £1,889:  Invested 
funds  and  rents,  £893 ;  patients,  2,876. 
Royal  Literary  Fund. 

Sec:  A.  Llewelyn  Roberts,  40,  Denison 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd.,  S.W.  Founded 
1790,  to  administer  assistance  to  distressed 
authors  and  their  widows,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  orphans.  Average  income,  £8,200;  in- 
vested funds,  £58,570. 
Surgical  Aid  Society  (1862). 

Sect  Elchard  C.  Tresidder,  Salisbury  8q., 
Fleet  St.,  E.C.  Objects:  To  supply  leg  in- 
struments, artificial  limbs,  artificial  eyes, 
trusses,  elastic  stockings,  crutches,  &e.,  and 
every  description  of  mechanical  support  to 
the  poor  without  limit  as  to  locality  or 
disease.  Admission:  By  subscriber's  recom- 
mendation, and  by  special  grants.  Payment 
taken  in  cash  in  lieu  of  letters.  Water  beds 
and  invalid  chairs  lent  on  subscriber's  recom- 
mendation. Appliances  provided  on  certi 
Urate  of  surgeon  only.  Income,  £22,505. 
The  Society  for  the"  Relief  of  Distress. 

Hon.  Sec:  C.  J.  Cave,  78,  Jermyn  St.,  S.W. 
Founded  in  1860,  for  the  relief  of  the  London 
poor  by  visits  of  voluntary  almoners,  after  i 
complete  investigation,  and  where  permanent 
benefit  is  likely  to  result.  Non-sectarian. 

CHILDREN. 
Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 

Association  (1906). 
Sec:  Miss  Dalglish,  55,  Denfson  House,' 
Westminster,  S.W.  Object:  Promotion  of 
thorough  industrial  training  for  boys  and 
girls,  by  apprenticeship  and  other  methods,  | 
including  arrangements  for  attendance  at! 
tra  lu    schools    and    at    technical    classes,  [ 


Benefited  (1908):  612,  excluding  temporary 
help. 

Barnardo's    Homes,   National  Incorp. 
Assoc. 

Bon.  Director:  W.  Baker.  M.A.,  LL.D  , 
18-26,  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E.  Founded 
1868  by  late  Dr.  Barnardo,  for  orphan  and 
destitute  children  of  all  denominations.  In 
1909  maintained  8,595  boys  and  girls;  69.550 
dealt  with  since  foundation.  Income^  1908, 
£235,000. 
Boys'  Brigade. 

Sec ;  W.  A.  Smith,  162,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow.  tondon  Office:  84,  Paternoster 
Row.  Founded  1883,  to  develop  Christie* 
manliness  m  boys,  by  means  of  military 
organisation,  gymnastics,  religious  services, 
&c.  Membership,  over  10,000  officers  and 
100,000  boys. 

Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund. 

Sec:  W.  E.  L.  Blakiston,  18,  Buckingham 
St.,  Strand.  To  provide  fresh  air  for  ailing 
London  children.  Number  of  children  sent 
away  in  1908,  42,5ft).  Expenditure,  £31,212; 
parents'  payments,  £9,875. 
Children's  Happy  Evenings  Association. 

Pres.:  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Hon. 
Sec:  Mrs.  Bland-Sutton,  47,  Brook  St., 
Grosvenor  Sq.,  W.  Provides  recreative  even- 
ings, by  permission  of  the  L.C.C.,  for  children 
attending  the  Council  schools,  in  their  school 
buildings.  The  Association  has  167  branches, 
benefiting  £8,000  children  weekly. 
Child-study  Society  (London). 

Hon.  Sec:  W.  J.  Durrie  Mulford,  90,  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Rd.,  London,  S.W.  Founded 
1894,  for  scientific  etudy  of  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  Of  children.  Membership 
over  800.  Journal,  "Child  Study,"  quarterly, 
free  to  members. 

Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays 
Society. 

Sec :  Rev.  Ede  M.  Rudolf,  Savoy  Street, 
London,  W.C.  For  the  rescue  of  desti- 
tute, neglected,  and  cruelly-treated  children. 
Methods :  (1)  Boarding-out ;  (2)  small  homes ; 
(3)  emigration. 

Field  Lane  Institute  (Ragged  Schools 
and  Refuges). 
Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
K.T.,  G.C.M.O.  Eon.  Sec:  T.  0.  Chadwick, 
Vine  St.,  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  E.C.  Established 
1841,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Conducts  refuges,  crecnes,  Bible 
schools,  youths'  institutes,  Ragged  Church 
services,  mothers'  meetings,  &c,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Buildings  in  Clerkenwell,  and  a  boys' 
certified  Industrial  Home  at  HillSeld  Rd., 
W.  Hampstead. 

Lord  Mayor  Treioar's  Cripples  Horns 
and  College  (Alton,  Hants.). 

Trustees:  Sir  William  Treloar,  Bt.,  and 
others.  London  office :  122,  Mansion  House 
Chambers,  E.C.  Receives  crippled  boys- 
tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous— for  cura- 
tive treatment  and  technical  education ;  160 
inmates  between  Sept.  7th,  1908,  and  May, 
1909.  Parents  contribute  when  able.  N on- 
sectarian.  Funds  aided  by  "Queen  Alexandra 
League  of  Children."  Hon.  Sec:  Miss  Tre- 
loar, Grange  Mount,  Norwood,  Surrey, 
national  Society  of  Dav  Nurseries. 

Treas.:  Col.  Gore  Browne.  Hon.  Sec.: 
Hon.  Mrs.  Bt.  John  Mildmay,  121,  Mount  St., 
W.  Objects:  To  promote  the  registration 
and  official  recognition,  oj  day  nurseries,  to 
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assist  financially    and    otherwise  in  estab- 
lishing local  nurseries. 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Nat. 

Society  of.  m 
Director:  Robert  J.  Parr.  Central  Office: 
40,  Leicester  6q.,  W.C.  Cases  dealt  with 
from  Jan.  1st,  1909,  to  Aug.  31st,  1909 :  Total 
number  of  complaints,  34,111;  of  these,  82,874 
cases  were  found  to  be  true,  affecting  the 
weuare  of  93,043  children,  and  involving 
46.040  offenders.  Action  taken:  Warned, 
29^464;  prosecuted.  1,529  (1,470  convicted,  50 
discharged);  otherwise  dealt  with,  1,881.  341 
yrs.  6  mths.  imprisonment  and  £265  in  fines 
were  inflicted,  and  also  71  yrs.  detention  in 
inebriate  reformatories.  27,537  children  were 
known  to  be  insured  for  a  total  of  £142,088. 
€93  cases  ended  in  death.  109,633  supervision 
visits  were  made. 

Ragged  School  Union  and  Shaftesbury 
Society. 

Director  and  Sec:  Sir  John  Kirk,  82,  John 
St.,  Theobald's  Rd.,  W.C.  Has  on  its  regis- 
ter 7,500  poor  crippled  children  in  London, 
and  helps  10,000  of  London's  poorest  weekly. 
Founded  in  1844;  has  now  140  affiliated  Mis- 
sion and  Sunday  Schools,  and  manages 
Holiday  Homes,  Barefoot  Missions,  Cripple 
and  Drift  Missions,  Bands  of  Hope,  Creches, 
&c. 

Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association 

(1886),  37,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C 

Hon.  Sets.:  R.  Yerburgh,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Pafcon.  Aims  to  promote  evening  schools 
and  clasMs  of  a  recreative  and  practical 
character.  The  Association  gives  advice  and 
suggestions  in  regard  to  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  prepares  pamphlets  with  practi- 
cal hints  for  distribution. 
State  Children's  Association  (and  Board- 
ing-out Association). 

77 on.  2fec:  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barrett,  53,  Victoria 
St.,  3.W.  Opposes  the  placing  of  children  in 
workhouses,  barrack  schools,  block  buildings, 
village  communities,  and  grouped  cottage 
■dmes,  and  recommends  boarding-out,  scat- 
tered homes,  small  certified  homes,  or — for 
certain  children — emigration,  training  ships, 
or  trade  training  schools. 
Wage-earning  Children,  Committee  on. 

Chairman:  Stephen  N.  Fox.  77on.  Sees.: 
Miss  N.  Adler,  6,  Craven  Hill,  Hyde  Park, 
V/. ;  Miss  Constance  Smith,  8,  Port  St.,  S.W. 
Formed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
mo ie  the  reform  of  existing  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  children  of  school  age. 

CO-OPERATIVE. 

The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Federa- 
tion, Ltd. 

Sec.  and  Manager:  Mr.  F.  C.  Portnell, 
124/7,  Minories,  E.C.  A  wholesale  trading 
association  for  the  supply  of  agricultural 
requirements  of  all  kinds  to  co-operative 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
Ltd. 

Sec:  Mr.  J.  Nugent  Harris,  Dacre  House, 
Dacre  8t.,  Westminster,  S.W.  Object*:  The 
organisation  of  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  including  societies  for  the  supply 
of  agricultural  requirements  and  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce,  dairy  societies,  egg 
aiirl  poultry  societies,  agricultural  credit 
societies*,  and   societies  for   acquiring  land 


and  sub-letting  it  in  small  holdings  or  allot- 
ments. Official  organ  :  "  The  A.O.S.  Journal." 
The  Co-operative  Brotherhood  Trust. 

Sec:  8.  B.  Goode,  87,  Newington  Green 
Rd.,  London.  To  carry  on  the  business  of 
general  providers,  so  as  to  supply  its  mem- 
bers and  the  public.  Individual  members  pay 
entrance  fee  of  Is.,  and  hold  minimum  of 
five  shares  in  the  Society.  Societies  or  com- 
panies pay  entrance  fee,  and  must  acquire 
and  hold  minimum  of  10  shares  in  the 
Society. 

Co-operative  Holidays  Association  (in 

connection  with  t-ho  National  Home 
Reading  Union). 

Treas.:  D.  Drummond  Fraser,  Esq.,  Man- 
chester. Gen.  Sec:  T.  Arthur  Leonard, 
College  House,  Brunswick  St.,  Manchester. 
"  Comradeship "  is  the  keynote  of  the 
scheme.  Holiday  centres  (open  all  the  year) : 
The  Abbey  House,  Whitby;  Ardenconnel, 
Row,  N.B.;  Park  Hall.  Hayfleld,  Derbyshire; 
Ashburton  House,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 
Open  during  summer  only  i  Fort  William, 
N.B.;  Keswick;  Ambleside;  Bangor  (N. 
Wales) ;  Portballintrae  (N,  Ireland) ;  Berwick- 
on-Tweed);  Wharfedale,  Yorks;  Taunus  Dis- 
trict, Germany  j  Le  Conquet,  Finistere, 
France;  Finhaut  (Chamonlx,  Switzerland). 
The  Co-operative  Insurance  Society. 

Sec:  James  Odgers,  Reg.  Office,  Corpora- 
tion St.,  Manchester.  Branch  Offices:  84, 
Westmorland  Rd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  65, 
Sunbridge  Rd.,  Bradford;  53,  Queen  St., 
Cardiff;  4,  Southampton  Row,  Holborn, 
W.C.  Scottish  Offices:  23,  Morrison  St., 
Glasgow;  12,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh. 
A  Federation  of  over  900  co-operative  socie- 
ties, founded  in  1867,  which  undertakes  Life 
Assurance,  Workmen's  Compensation,  Third 
Party  Accident,  and  other  insurance.  Claims 
paid,  £276,000;  insurance  funds,  £250,000. 
Pres.:  J.  Craven,  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian 
Society. 

Co-operative  Productive  Federation. 

Sec;  Robert  Halstead,  17,  Narborough 
Rd.,  Leicester.  To  aid  Productive  Societies  by 
united  action;  to  open  up  a  market  for  the 
sals  of  their  goods;  to  obtain  capital  for 
cooperative  production. 
Co-operative  Union. 

Central  Offices:  2,  Nicholas  Croft,  High  St., 
Manchester.  Branch  Offices:  263,  Wallace 
St.,  Glasgow;  99,  Leman  St.,  London;  84, 
Westmorland  Rd.,  NewcastJe-on -Tyne.  A 
Federation  of  most  of  the  co-operative 
societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  propa- 
gandist and  defensive  action.  Numbers  in 
1909,  1,249  societies,  representing  2,376,126 
members.  Societies  not  affiliated  to  Union 
811,  with  140,068  members. 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Sactety, 

Sec.    and    Accountant:    T.    Brodrick,  1, 
Balloon  St.,  Manchester.   Enrolled  Aug.  11th, 
1863.  Began  business  March  14th,  1864.  Total 
number  of  employes  to  Oct.,  1968,  lfl,751.  The 
Productive  Works  of  the  Society  numbered 
then  38,  and  the  Distributive  Department* 
in  Manchester  16,  with  eight  branches  ia 
I  Newcastle  and  eight  in  London.    The  share 
|  capital  has  risen  from   £2,456    in  1864  t* 
!  £1,476,021  at  close  of  1907,  and  the  net  profit! 
j  in  same  period  from  £267  to  £488,571. 
Co-oporatlve  Convalescent  Howes,  Ltd. 

Chairman:  Andrew  Young.  Sec:  Adam 
Scott  Brown^  S$3,  Wallace  St..  Kincst<«n, 
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Glasgow.  Membership  at  close  of  1908,  201 
Societies,  6  Co-operative  Conference  Associa- 
tions, 10  Women's  Guild  Branches,  and  16 
Employe's'  Associations.  Share  oapital, 
£1,323. 

Co-part.  Tenants'  Housing  Council. 

Pres. ;  Miss  Sybella  Gurney.  Sec  •  Crossley 
Greenwood,  6,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C.  Estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour 
Co-partnership  Association,  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem  by  encourag- 
ing and  promoting  the  establishment  of 
Tenants'  Co-partnership  Societies.  Directs  a 
movement  for  building  houses  on  these  lines 
at  Letchworth,  Hampstead,  Ealing,  Man- 
chester, &c.  Organ  t  "  Co-partnership  "  (ld„ 
monthly), 

International  Co-operative  Alliance. 

Eon.  Pres.:  Rt,  Hon.  Earl  Grey.  Sec: 
Di.  H.  Muller,  6,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London. 
The  total  number  of  members  (Distributive 
and  Co-operative  Societies)  for  1008-9  is  655} 
of  individual  members,  18.  The  total  sub- 
scriptions received  during  the  year,  £1,014. 
13s.  lOd. 

Irish   Agricultural   Organisation  Soc, 
Ltd. 

Pres.  and  Founder:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 
Sec:  R.  A.  Anderson.  Offices:  The  Plunkett 

House,  Dublin.  Has  started  about  900 
societies,  embracing  100,000  farmers.  These 
societies  include  creameries,  credit  banks, 
agricultural  societies  (for  joint  purchase  of 
farming  necessaries),  poultry  societies,  and 
Sax  societies,  &c. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  So- 
ciety,  Ltd.   (with  which    are  incor- 
.   porated  Irish  Producers,  Ltd.,  Irish 

Beekeepers'  Federation,  Ltd.) 

General  Manager  and  Sec:  R.  M.  Smith. 
151,  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  A  Federation 
cf  the  Co-operative  Agricultural,  Dairy, 
Poultry  and  Beekeepers'  Societies  in  Ireland. 
The  Society  supplies  all  requisites  for  the 
farm  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  exports 
graded  farm  produce. 

Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  Ltd. 

Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle 
of  Brandon,  K.P.  See,  and  General  Manager: 
D.  L.  Roche,  Central  Depdt,  IS,  William  St., 
Limerick.  Founded  hi  1898,  for  the  sale  of 
Irish  dairy  produce ;  has  branches  at  London, 
Manchester,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  Cardiff,  &c. 
Labour  Co-partnership  Association. 

Pres.:  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.  Sec:  Henry 
Vivian,  M.P.,  6,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London. 
To  bring  about  an  organisation  of  industry 
based  on  the  principle  of  Labour  Co-partner- 
ship, i.e.,  a  system  in  which  all  those 
engaged  shall  share  in  the  profits,  capital, 
control,  and  responsibility.  With  this  view 
it  seeks  (I)  in  the  co-operative  movement  to 
aid  by  its  propaganda  and  advice  all  forms 
of  production  based  on  the  above  principle; 
(2)  in  other  businesses  to  induce  employers 
and  employed  to  adopt  schemes  of  profit- 
sharing  and  investment  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Organ  :  "  Co-partnership  "  (Id., 
monthly). 

Leicester  Co-op,  Small  HoSdlngs  Assoc. 

(affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Soc,  Daere  St.,  Westminster). 
See.:  William  H.  Barton,  22,  Bridge  Rd., 
Leicester.     Founded  1903,  to  carry  on  the 


business  Of  Market  Gardeners,  Horticul- 
turists. Poultry  Farmers,  &c.  Acquired 
Brookvale  Estate  (64  acres)  for  £3,000,  to  be 
divided  into  allotments  of  one  acre  for  its 
members. 

National  Co-operative  Festival  Society. 
Ltd. 

Pres.,  1008-9 :  Anenrin  Willfams,  M.A.,  J.P. 
Sec:  George  Morriss,  6,  Bloomsbury  Sq., 
London,  W.C.  To  demonstrate  the  growth 
and  influence  of  association  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  promote  the  rational 
employment  of  their  leisure  by:  (1)  Music 
and  formation  of  choirs  among  the  people; 
(2)  the  promotion  of  festivals;  (3)  visits  to 
places  of  historical  and  social  interest,  &c. 
Scottish  Co-operative  Whoiesale  Son. 

See,:  John  Pearson,  95,  Morrison  St.,  Glas- 
gow. Established  in  1868  to  carry  on  a  num- 
ber of  trades  and  industries,  and  distribute 
the  products  thereof.  The  Society  a'so 
carries  on  the  business  of  banking.  The 
number  of  Societies  in  membership  at  close 
of  1908  was  275— of  employe  members  544. 
Total  value  of  productions  for  yeaf  (whole- 
sale price),  £2,241,360.  18s.  Id.;  average 
number  of  workpeople  employed,  5,375 I 
amount  of  wages  paid  (exclusive  of  bonus),' 
£246,954.  15s.  4d. ;  bonus  to  labour,  £8,231 
16s.  Id. 

Scottish  Co-op.  Women's  Guild. 

1,  Orwell  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
Urban  Co-operative  Banks  Association.' 

H.  C.  Devfne,  89,  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 
Women's  Co-operative  Guild. 

Pres. :  Miss  Gration  (Leeds).  Eon.  Gen.  Sec. : 
Miss  Llewelvn  Davies,  e6,  Rosslyn  Hill, r 
London,  N.W.  A  self-governing  organisation: 
of  working  women  connected  with  Industrial 
Co-operative  Societies,  with  over  500  branches 
and  a  total  membership  of  over  26,000  women. 
It  advocates  women  holding  shares  in  their 
own  names  and  sitting  on  boards  and  com- 
mittees throughout  the  movement. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Art  for  Schools  Association. 

Hon,  Sees.:  Miss  Margaret  Lyttelton  and? 
Laurerfce  Bmyon.  Sec:  Miss  M.  L.  Cooper, 3 
Passroore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock' 
Place,  London,  W.  To  educate  the  taste  of  * 
children  by  placing  in  elementary  schools  a 
few  good  prints  and  photographs  of  beautiful  j 
works  of  art. 

Assistant  Masters  In  Secondary  Schools, 
Encorp.  Assoc.  of. 

Chairman:  W.  A.  Newsome,  B.A.,  Sta- 
tioners' School,  N.  Eon.  Sec:  J.  Whitehead, 
A.R.C.S.,  31,  Great  James  St.,  London,  W.C. 
536  new  members  in  1908;  total  membership. 
2,500. 

Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
Institutions. 

Eon,  Sec:  A.  G.  Field,  28,  Ilminster  Gar- 
dens, London,  S.W. 
The  Eugenics  Education  Society. 

Eon.  Pres.:  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.  Eon. 
Sec:  Mrs.  A.  C.  Gotto,  6,  York  Buildings* 
Adelphi,  W.C.  To  promote  interest  in  the 
facts  and  laws  of  heredity. 
Home  Reading  Society.  National. 

Pres.:  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess 
Argyll.  Gen.  Sec:  Miss  A.  M.  Read,  12,  York 
Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Aims  to  guide 
readers  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  to  group 


them  In  circles  for  mutual  help  and  Interest. 

Official  organ  :  "  The  Reader's  Review." 
The  Library  Association. 

Hon.  Sec:  L.  Stanley  Jast,  24,  Whitcomb 
St.,  W.C.  Founded  1877,  to  unite  all  persons 
Interested  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  libraries  and  bibliographical  ques- 
tions. Organ :  "  The  Library  Association 
Year  Book  "  (Is.). 

London  Progressiva  Education  Council. 

Pres.:  Lord  Sheffield.  Sec :  Miss  Con- 
etance  Williams,  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  To  promote  and  defend  in  London  the 
principles  of  National  Education,  efficient, 
progressive,  free,  unsectarian,  and  under 
popular  control. 

The  Moral  Education  League. 

See.:  Harold  Johnson,  6,  York  Buildings, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  To  urge  the  intro- 
duction of  systematic  moral  and  civic  in- 
struction into  all  schools.  It  issues  a  sylla- 
bus of  such  instruction  for  elementary 
schools. 

National  Education  Association. 

Pres.:  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland.  Sec.: 
A.  J.  Mundella,  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
S.W.  Established  1889,  to  promote  a  system 
of  national  education  which  shall  be  progres- 
sive, unsectarian,  efficient,  and  under  popu- 
lar control. 

National  Froefeel  Unlcn. 

Sec.:  Miss  E.  H.  Maclean,  Norwich  House, 
Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Founded 
1387. 

National  Union  of  Teachers. 

Sec:  Sir  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  67  and  71, 
Russell  Square,  W.C.  Object:  To  secure 
united  action  in  matters  affecting  national 
education  and  the  status  of  teachers.  Annual 
Conference  at  Easter.  Subscription,  9s. 
Members,  64,450;  income,  £53,705. 
Parents'  National  Educational  Union. 

Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Lytton.  Sec:  Miss  Parish,  26,  Victoria  St., 
London,  S.W.  Official  organ:  "The  Parents* 
Review  "  (price  6d.). 

Physical  Education  and  Improvement, 
National  League  for. 

Chairman:  The  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Sec: 
F.  James  Matheson,  11,  Southampton  Row, 
Holborn,  W.C.  Established  1005,  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  the  physical  Improvement 
of  the  people,  and  to  promote  fresh  legis- 
lation where  necessary. 
Ruskin  College. 

Gen.  Sec:  Bertram  Wilson,  Ruskin  College, 
Oxford.  Established  1899,  to  bring  an  educa- 
tion worthy  of  a  citizen  to  the  door  of  every 
man  and  woman  (a)  by  enabling  suitable 
working  men  to  come  to  Oxford  for  one  or 
two  years,  (b)  by  the  Correspondence  School. 
20  students  in  each  of  first  five  years  of 
existence ;  54  in  1909. 
Secular  Education  League. 

Pres. :  Lord  Weardale  of  Stanhope.  Sec  • 
H.  Sncll,  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand' 
Formed  1907,  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  no 
teaching  of  religion  in  State-supported 
elemr-ntary  schools  in  school  hours  or  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  Clare  Market,  Kings- 
way,  W.C. 

Pres. :  Lord  Rothschild.  Chairman  of 
Governors :  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  Director- 
The  Uon.  W.  P.  Reeves.  The  London  School 
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of  Economics  and  Political  Science  is  a 
School  of  the  University  of  London  in  the 
Faculty  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
(including  Commerce  and  Industry).  The 
School  was  founded  to  provide  courses  of 
study  suitable  for  different  groups  of  busi- 
ness men,  the  Civil  and  Municipal  services, 
journalism,  and  public  work,  and  to  make 
further  provision  for  investigation  and  re- 
search In  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
Research  studentships,  from  twenty-five 
pounds  to  two  hundred  guineas.  1,277 
students. 

The  Northern  Counties  Education 
League, 

Sec :  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  Castlemere. 
Rochdale,  Lanes.  The  League  aims  at 
securing  a  system  of  education  completely 
under  local  control,  with  provision  for  ade- 
quate moral  instruction  within  school 
hours;  and  facilities  for  voluntary 
religious  teaching. 
University  Extension  (Cambridge). 

Sec  for  Exams.:  J.  N.  Keynes,  Sc.D., 
Emmanuel  College.  Sec  for  Lectures:  Rev. 
D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  Syndicate  Buildings, 
Cambridge.  To  provide  means  of  higher 
education  for  persons  of  all  ranks  and  both 
sexes  engaged  in  the  regular  occupations  of 
life. 

University  Extension  Guild  (Landcn). 

Hon.  Sec9.:  Ernest  H.  Short  and  Alfred  P. 
Griffiths,  449,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  W.C. 
Object* i  To  foster  and  strengthen  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement,  and  promote 
higher  education. 

University  Extension  (Oxford). 

Sec:  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A.,  University 
Extension  Office,  Examination  Schools,  Ox- 
ford.    There  are  local  committees  In  over 
800  towns  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  Workers'  Educational  Assocfatfon. 

Sic;  A.  M.  Mansbridge,  24,  Buckingham 
St.,  Strand.  Founded  1903.  Is  an  unsec- 
tarian And  non-political  federation  of  educa- 
tional and  workpeople's  organisations,  which 
co-ordinates  existing  agencies  and  devises 
fresh  means  by  which  working  people  of  all 
degrees  may  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
which  are  and  may  be  provided  by  the 
Universities. 

Working  Wen's  CcIEegw. 

Principal:  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
K.O.  Suvt.:  E.  C.  Duchesne,  Crowndale  Rd., 
St.  Pancras,  London,  N.W.  Founded  1864,  by 
F.  Denison  Maurice,  to  place  a  liberal 
education  within  reach  of  working  men. 

EMIGRATION. 
The  Church  Emigration  Society. 

Chairman:  Rev.  Henry  Washington,  M  A. 
Hon.  Sec:  Miss  Mary  K.  Grimes,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Official  organ :  "  Quarterly  Notes  of  the 
C.E.S." 

British  Women's  Emigration  Assoc. 

Pres.:  Lady  Knlghtley  of  Fawslcy.  Eon. 
Sec:  Miss  Lefroy,  Imperial  Institute,  South 
Kensington.  Founded  1884  to  emigrate  women 
and  girls  of  good  character  under  proper 
supervision,  and  to  help  necessitous  cases. 
8,000  emigrated  since  inception— 505  in  190$. 
Official  organ  :  "  The  Imperial  Colonist,"  2d. 
monthly. 

Central  Emigration  Board. 
Chairman:    Sir    Clement  Kinloch-Cooke, 
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L.C.C.  Sec:  Ernest  S.  Carleton,  Cromwell 
House,  Surrey  St.,  Strand,  W.C.  A  National 
organisation  to  encourage  suitable  emigrants 
to  proceed  to  the  British  Colonies.  Also 
manages  the  Settlers'  Information  League, 
founded  Jan.  1909. 
Children's  Emigration  Homes. 

Founder  and  Treas.:  John  T.  Middlemore, 
M.P.  Sec* :  Oeorge  Jackson,  St.  Luke's  Rd., 
Birmingham,  Established  187?  to  gave  boys 
aud  girls  from  Vicious  surroundings  emi- 
gration. Nearly  4,000  dealt  with  since  1872 
Emigrants*  Information  Office. 

31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.  Bstab 
iished  by  Government  1886  to  supply  Intend 
ins:  emigrants  to  the  Colonies  with  informa 
tion ;  Is  iindef  direction  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
East  End  Emigration  Fund. 

Chaitmttn:  Townsend  M.  Kirkwood.  Sec. 
Robert  Culver,  84,  Newark  St.,  Stepney.  To 
assist  British-born  subjects,  after  enquiry,  to 
emigrate  to  British  colonies. 
Se'f-Heio  Emigration  Society. 

Pres.:  'His  Excellency  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. Sec:  Edward  Clason  Gates,  Memorial 
Hall  Buildings,  Farringdon  St.,  E.C.  Every 
emigrant  must  contribute  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost. 
South  African  Colonisation  Society. 

Sec:  Miss  Beatrice  Vivian,  115,  Victoria 
St.,  London,  S.W.  Has  sent  out  large  num- 
bers of  domestic  servants,  teachers,  and 
other  women.  Has  committees  at  Johannes- 
burg and  Bloemfontein.  Official  organ : 
"  The  Imperial  Colonist, M  2d.  monthly. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee. 

Pres. :  Lord  Avebury.    Hon.  Sec.  ?  F.  W. 
Fox,  Caxton  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 
The  Balkan  Committee. 

Chairmani  Noel  Buxton,  F.R.G.S.  Hon. 
Sec:  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  Bart.,  10,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,  W,C.  To  enlighten  and 
organise  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  on 
the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey. 
Congo  Reform  Association 

Hon.  Sec:  E.  D.  Morel,  20,  North  John  St., 
Liverpool.  Object:  To  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  native  labour  in  the  Congo  State  by 
circulation  of  literature  and  communications 
to  the  Press. 
L' Entente  Cordials. 

Sec:  H.  8.  A.  Foy,  Bush  Lane  House, 
Cannon  St.,  E.C.    To  promote  friendly  rela- 
tions between  France  and  England. 
Friends  of  Armenia. 

Hon.  Sec:  Mrs.  Mary  Hickson,  47,  Victoria 
St.,  Westminster.  To  maintain  the  children 
orphaned  by  the  Armenian  massacres ;  to  send 
material  help  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity, 
&c. 

The  Japan  Society. 

Pres. :  His  Excellency  Takaski  Kato,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador.  Hon.  Sees.:  Yoshito 
Komma,  Chancellor  Imp.  Jap.  Consulate; 
John  D.  Reid,  20,  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W. 

To  encourage  the  study  of  ail  Japanese 
matters. 

National  Indian  Association. 

Chairman:  Sir  Charles  J.  Lyall,  K.C.8.I. 
Hon.  Sec:  Miss  E.  J.  Beck,  168,  Kensington 
Park  Rd.,  London,  W.     Founded  1870  to 

extend  knowledge  of  India  and  interest  in 
Its  people,  in  order  to  advance  education 
and  social  reform,  ami  promote  friendly  inter-. 


course  between  English  and  people  of  India. 
Official  organ :  M  The  Indian  Magazine  and 
Review,"  3s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 
Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom. 

Hon,  Sec:  J.  F.  Green,  40,  Outer  Temple, 
Strand,  W,0.     Object:  To  aid  the  Russian 
people  to  obtain  political  freedom. 
Society  for  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade. 

President:  Sir  Matthew  Dodsworth,  Bart. 
Sec:  Rev.  G.  A.  Wilson,  Bridge  House,  181, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C,  Founded 
1874;  Issues  literature,  and  holds  meetings 
to  strengthen  the  Anti-Opium  Movement. 
Memorialised  the  Delegates  to  Shanghai  In- 
ternational Congress,  1909.  Official  organ: 
*'  The  Friends  of  China,"  monthly,  8d. 

HOUSING. 

Commercial  Companies,  &c,  employed 
In  London  In  improving  Mousing 
Accommodation  for  the  Working 
Classes. 

(1)  ArtiBans,  Labourers,  and  General 
Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd.  (1867).  Offices  :  2,  Wood 
St.,  Westminster,  S.W.  (2)  Columbia  Square 
Model  Dwellings.  Offices  :  Columbia  Market, 
E.  (3)  Corporation  of  City  of  London  (1864, 
1875,  1880).  Offices:  Guildhall,  E.C.  (4) 
East  End  Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd.  Offices:  27, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  (6)  Four  Per  Cent. 
Industrial  Dwellings.  Offices  :  1-3,  St.  James's 
Place,  Aldgate.  (6)  Guinness  Trust  Office,  5 
Victoria  St.,  S.W.  (7)  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings.  Office:  83,  Finsbury  Sq.,  E.C. 
(8)  Incorp.  Soc.  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes.  Offices :  4,  Blooms- 
bury  Mansion,  Hart  St.,  W.C.  (9)  Lever  St. 
Buildings,  Lever  St.,  £.C.  (10)  L.C.C.  Arti- 
san Dwellings.  Offices  :  Housing  Manager, 
116,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C.  (11)  Maryle- 
bone  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrial  Classes  (1854).  Office:  49, 
Upper  Baker  St..  N.W.  (12)  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving,  &c.  Office:  1, 
Pancras  Square,  N.W.  (13)  National  Dwell- 
ings Society,  Ltd.  (1875).  Office :  9,  Gt. 
James  St.,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.  (14)  Peabody 
Donation  Fund.  Office  :  64,  Queen  St.,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.  (15)  St.  George's  Workmen's 
Dwellings  (1849).  Office:  10,  South  Molton 
St.,  W.  (16)  South  London  Dwellings  Co. 
Office :  Miss  Cons,  Surrey  Lodge,  Lambeth 
Rd.,  S.E.  (17)  The  Miss  Cons  Dwellings. 
Office :  8,  Walmer  St.,  Marvlebone,  N.W. 
(18)  Tenant  Co-operators,  Ltd.  Offices,  22, 
Red  Lion  Sq.,  W.O.  (19)  Tenements  Dwell- 
ings Co.  Office:  1,  Bolina  Rd.,  S.E.  (20) 
Victoria  Dwellings  Association,  Ltd.  (1875). 
Office :  Victoria  Chambers,  17,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.  (21)  Wells  and  Campden  Charity,  6, 
Willow  Rd.,  Hampstead,  N.W.  (22)  Wharn- 
cliffe  Dwellings.  Office:  7,  Little  College 
St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

East  London  Tenants'  Protection  Com- 
mittee. 

Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial  St.,  White- 
chapel,  E.    Free  legal  advice. 
First  Garden  City,  Ltd. 

Sec:  Harold  Craske,  826A,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.  A  commercial  undertaking  started  in 
1903,  paying  5  per  cent,  on  capital,  and 
utilising  further  profits  for  benefit  of  town 
carefully  planned  with  regard  to  health. 
Houses  Limited  to  fiv«  per  acce^.  Death-rate* 


190S,  5'6<5  per  1,000,     Infant  mortality  rate,  1 
50  per  1,000— lowest  in  U.K. 
Ths  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning 
Association. 

Pres.:  The  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Neville.  Sec: 
Edward  G.  Culpin,  31  and  32,  Birkbeck  Bank 
Chambers,  Holborn,  W.C.  To  promote  the 
relief  of  overcrowded  areas  and  secure  a 
wider  distribution  of  population  over  the 
land  by  means  of  Scientific  Town  Planning; 
by  advocating  and  assisting  in  establishment 
of  Garden  Cities,  and  generally  giving  advice 
and  co-operating  with  those  Interested  in 
such  schemes.  Official  organ :  "  Garden  Cities 
and  Town  Planning  "  (monthly). 
Metropolitan  Assoc.  for  Improving  the 

Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

Chair.:  Julian  Hill.  Sec:  Edward  H. 
Marston,  1,  Pancra3  Square,  London,  N.W« 
The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  occuplerg 
of  tho  dwellings  of  the  Association  was  8*98 
per  l,00o.  while  the  general  death-rate  in  the 
Metropolis  was  13-8  per  1,000.  The  deaths 
under  one  year  of  age  wers  at  the  rate  of 
67  in  every  1,000  births,  while  those  in  the 
entire  Metropolis  were  at  the  rate  of  118 
per  1,000  births. 

National  Housing  Reform  Council. 

See.:  H.  R.  Aldridge,  432,  West  Strand, 
London.  Central  office :  18,  Dulverton  Rd., 
Leicester.  Has  a  Parliamentary  committee 
of  nearly  130  M.P.'s,  and  works  for  the 
efficient  usage  of  existing  powers  under  the 
Housing  and  Public  Health  Acts,  while 
endeavouring  to  further  the  extension  of 
such  powers. 

Ihiral  Housing  and  Sanitation  Assoc. 

Sea  Miss  A.  Churton,  Parliament  Man- 
sions, Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.  To  improve 
the  condition  of  housing  and  sanitation  in 
rural  districts. 

Tenants*     Housing     and  Protection 

League. 
81,  Spa  Road,  Bermendsey. 
York  Health  and  Housing  Reform  Assoc. 

Pres.:  Edwin  Gray,  J. P.  Sec.:  B.  Lasker, 
6,  Blake  St.,  York.  To  popularise  sanitary 
knowledge  among  all  classes,  and  to  take 
steps  for  improving  the  health  conditions  of 
the  home3  of  the  people. 
Workmen's  National  Housing  Council 
(1898). 

Sec. :  Frederick  Knee,  41,  Cowcross  St.,  EXJ. 
To  i.iduce  municipal  authorities  to  provide 
■good  houses  for  the  people  at  cost  rents. 

HUMANITARIAN, 
Aborigines  Protection  Society. 

Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Object:  To  protect  native  races,  especially 
In  British  Colonies,  by  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  press,  and  by  direct  appeals 
to  the  Imperial  Government. 
Anti-Bearing  Rein  Association. 

Sec.:  Ernest  Bell,  Yale  House,  Portugal 
St.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.     All  workers  are 
honorary,  and  all  the  funds  go  directly  to 
furthering  the  aims  of  the  Society. 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Soc 

Sec:  Travers  Buxton,  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd  ,  S.W.  Object:  Aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  slave  trade  throughout 
the  world,  and  protection  of  rights  and  in- 
terests of  enfranchised  population  in  British 
possessions,  and  of  all  persona  captured  as 
slaves. 
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British  Union  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivi- 
section. 

Sec.:  Miss  B.  E.  Kidd,  82,  Charing  Cross, 
S.W.  Object :  The  total  abolition  of  vivisec- 
tion. 

Capital  Punishment,  Society  for  Aboli- 
tion of. 

Pres.:  Josiah  Oidfleld,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Eon. 
Sec:  Carl  Heath,  58,  Montene  Rd.,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E.  To  obtain  a  more  rational  treat- 
ment of  crimes  of  murder  by  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  gradation  of  such  crimes,  as 
proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  18C4. 
The  Society  will  arrange  for  speakers  or 
debaters  at  meetings. 
Church  Anti-Vsvlseciicn  League. 

Chairman:  Rev.  A.  S.  Hewlett.      Eon.  Sec: 
Rev.  T.  Varaey,  H,  Bonchurch  Rd.,  North 
Kensington,  London,  W,    To  enrol  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  oppose  vivisec- 
tion solely  on  moral  and  religious  grounds. 
Electoral    and    Parliamentary  Anti- 
Vivisection  League  (English  Branch 
of  World  Anti- Vivisection  League). 
Hon.  Sec.:  Miss  G.  L.  Woodward,  82,  Sack- 
ville  St.,  Piccadilly,  W.     To  carry  on  an 
agitation  for    the    protection    of  animals 
generally,  and  for  the  abolition  of  vivisec- 
tion.     Official    organ :   "  The    Herald  of 
Mercy,"  quarterly,  Id. 
Humanitarian  League. 

Hon.  Sec:  Henry  S.  Salt.    Sec:  Miss  K. 
Whitaker,  63,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  The 
League    consists   of  a  Criminal    Law  and 
Prison  Reform  Committee  (Hon.  Sec,  Joseph 
Collinson),  and   an  Animals  Defence  Com- 
mittee (Hon.  Sec,  Henry  S.  Salt). 
London  and  Provincial  Anti-VIvIsectfon 
Society  (1876). 
Sec:  Sidney  Trist.  13,  Regent  St.,  S.W. 
Object:  Legal  prohibition  of  vivisection. 
National  Anti-Vlvlsection  Society  (1875). 

Hon.  See.  and  freos:  Hon.  Stephen 
Coleridge.  Sec:  Robert  Stewart,  92, 
Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.  Object:  To 
draw  attention  to  the  inadequate  protection 
afforded  to  animals  under  the  present  law; 
and  to  urge  the  suppression  of  vivisection. 
Thirty-seven  branches  In  England,  and  cor- 
responding members  In  all  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  America. 

National  Soc.  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children  (see  under  Children). 
Royal  Humane  Society. 

Sec:  tylaior  S\  A.  C.  Claughton.  Offices! 
4,  frafafga?  Square,  W.C.     Object:  Saving 
of  life  from  drowning. 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 

Bee.:  Charles  Dibdin,  22,  Charing  Cross  Rd.. 
W.C.  Object:  Preservation  of  life  from  ship- 
wreck. Chief  means :  To  provide  and  fur- 
nish lifeboats;  to  arrange,  through  local 
committees,  for  management  and  exercise  of 
their  crews;  and  for  making  payments  and 
rewards  to  men  employed  in  the  Lifeboat 
Service,  and  grants  to  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  lost  in  that  Service. 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Sec:  E.  Fairholme,  105,  Jermyn  St.,  S.W. 
Object:  Prevention  of  cruelty  by  the  circula- 
tion of  humanitarian  literature,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  persons  guilty  of  flagrant  acts  of 
cruelty.  Acts  of  cruelty  should  bo  reported 
to  the  Secretary. 
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Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection. 

Sec:  E.  M.  Wright,  23,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C.  Object:  Legislation  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  vivisection. 

LABOUR. 

British  Assoc.  for  Labour  Legislation. 

Pres.:  Prof.  Sir  Thomas  Chair.  Sec:  Miss 
S,  Sanger,  4,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C. 
The  International  Labour  Office  publishes  a 
periodical  bulletin  in  German,  French,  and 
English,  which  contains  the  text  of  recent 
labour  laws  in  all  countries,  notes  on  action 
taken  in  the  various  Legislatures,  resolutions 
of  Congresses,  &c,  on  the  subject,  and  an 
international  bibliography  of  labour  legis- 
lation. 

Freedom  of  Labour  Defence. 

Pres.:  Lady  Frances  Balfour.  Sec:  Miss 
Edith  Lawson,  48,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd.. 
S.W.  To  protect  workers,  especially  adult 
women  workers,  from  restrictive  legislation. 
London  Labour  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Board. 

Offices:  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  E.C.  To  promote 
amicable  methods  of  settling  labour  disputes, 
and  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Right  to  Work  National  Council. 

Chairman:  G.  N.  Barnes,  M. P.  Sec:  Frank 
Smith,  10,  Clifford's  Inn,  W.C. 
Trades  Union  Congress,  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Sec:  W.  C.  Steadman,  M.P.,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

(See  also  under  Trade  Unions.) 

LAND. 

Agriculture,  Central  Chamber  of. 

St.  Anne's  Chambers,  Orchard  St.,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Assoc. 

Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Foster, 
M.P.  Hon.  Sec:  Herbert  New,  55,  Temple 
Row,  Birmingham.  Founded  1883,  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  Allotments  Extension  Act, 
1882 ;  to  further  provision  of  allotments  in 
districts  to  which  Act  does  not  apply;  to 
protect  the  rights  of  labourers,  and  facilitate 
the  "Back  to  the  Land"  Movement. 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society. 

Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Eversley. 
Sec:  Lawrence  W.  Chubb,  25,  Victoria  St., 
Westminster,  S.W.  Founded  in  1865,  to  secure 
and  maintain  all  public  rights  of  way,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces;  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  public  rights  and  privi- 
leges. During  last  20  years  has  secured  by 
its  efforts  the  preservation  of  over  100,000 
acres  of  open  space. 
Central  Small  Holdings  Society. 

Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, K.C.V.O.  Chairman:  Charles  Roden 
Buxton.  Sec:  Herbert  J.  Carleton,  6,  John 
St.,  Adelphi,  London.  Founded  in  1904,  to 
•asist  Small  Holding  Societies  and  to  give 
help  and  advice  to  intending  small  holders. 
English  Land  Colon.  Sec. 

29,  Old  Green  St.,  London,  S.W. 
Highways  Protection  League. 

7,  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Lancashire  Federation  of  Small  Hold- 
ings Societies. 

Pres.:  T.  P.  Ritzema,  J.P.  Hon.  Sec  and 
Ureas.:    Alfred    Smith.    "Northern  Dailj 


Telegraph,"  Blackburn.  To  assist  applicants 
to  obtain  small  holdings  and  allotments 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  Em- 
braces 22  societies,  with  upwards  of  1,000 
members. 

Lancashire  and  District  Land  Reform 
Council. 

Pres.:  P.  Black.  Hon.  Sec:  J.  Williamson, 
665,  Ashton  New  Rd.,  Clayton,  Manchester. 
Established  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
Land  Reform.  Non-party,  and  numbers  over 
40  societies. 

Land  Nationalisation  Society. 

Chairman:  Aneurin  Williams,  J.P.  Sec: 
Joseph  Hyder,  432,  Strand,  London.  Founded 
in  1881.  Advocates  gradual  establishment  of 
national  land  ownership  under  municipal  ad- 
ministration by  means  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase at  the  rateable  value.  Compensation 
by  redeemable  Land  Bonds  or  terminable 
annuities.  Has  112  Vice-Presidents  in  Parlia- 
ment. Its  Yellow  Vans  have  been  at  work 
for  20  years.  Sends  out  lecturers,  and  has 
published  nearly  100  pamphlets.  Founded  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Council,  and  the 
Public  Landownership  Parliamentary  Council. 
Organ  i  "  Land  and  Labour  M  (monthly,  Id.). 
The  Land  Law  Reform  Association. 

Pres.:  Martin  J.  White,  J.P.  Hon.  Sec: 
James  Rowlands,  M.P.,  21,  John  St.,  Adelphi. 
To  promote  amendments  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord  and  tenant;  the  rating  of  ground 
values;  the  more  adequate  provision  of  land 
for  small  holdings;  and  prompt  and  effective 
legislation  to  provide  healthy  and  adequate  , 
housing. 

Land  Values,  English  League  for  Taxa- 
tion of. 

Pres.:  Josiah  0.  Wedgwood,  M.P.  Sec: 
Fredk.  Verinder,  876  and  377,  Strand,  London, 
W.O.,  and  71,  North  St.,  Keighley.  Carries 
on  an  active  agitation  for  legislation  on  the 
land  question ;  has  now  13  branches.  Central 
Council  meets  quarterly.  Official  organ : 
'Land  Values"  (Id.  monthly,  Is.  6d.  per 
annum  post  free.). 

Land  Values,  Irish  Society  for  Taxation 
of. 

Hon.  Sec:    Arthur  W.  Metcalfe,  Grove 
Mill,  Belfast. 

Land  Values,  Scottish  League  for  Taxa- 
tion of. 

Pres.:  Alex.  MacKendrick.  Ssc:  James 
Busby,  13,  Dundas  St.,  Glasgow.  To  agitate 
for  amended  legislation  on  the  principle  of 
making  land  values  a  basis  of  taxation. 
Official  organ:  "Land  Values"  (Id.  monthly). 
Land  Values,  The  United  Committee  for 
tha  Taxation  of. 

Joint  Sees.:  Crompton  Llewelyn  Davies, 
M.A.,  and  John  Paul,  Broad  Sanctuary 
Chambers,  20,  Tothill  St.,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W.  Constituted  at  a  meeting  held 
on  March  23rd,  1907,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  English  and  Scottish 
Leagues  and  the  Irish  Society  for  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Values,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  and  Scottish  Leagues. 
Northern  Allotment  Society. 

Hon.  Sec:  Joseph  W.  Wakinshaw,  48,  De-n 
St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Established  in  18f0. 
Has  organised  the  purchase  of  2  acres  of 
land,  situated  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, at  a  cost  of  £193,843.  15s.  The  Society 
has  not  availed  itself  of  any  Act  of  Pari, 
for  procurinar  land. 
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Roads  Improvement  Assoc.  (Incorp.). 

Pres.:  Rt.  Hon,  Earl  Cadogan,  K.G.  Sect 
Rees  Jeffreys,  1,  Albemarle  St.,  Piccadilly,  W. 
To  obtain  better,  wider,  and  more  numerous 
public  roads  and  footways.  Actively  sup- 
ported National  Roads  Congress,  Pari3,  1908. 
Small  Holdings  Federation  (Blackburn). 

Pres.:  J.  M,  Astbury,  K.O.,  M.P.  Eon. 
$ec.  Small  Holdings  Fed.,  Blackburn,  for 
further  information. 

The  Vacant  Land  Cultivation  Society. 

Eon.  Treas.i  Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant,  Eon, 
Sec:  Joseph  Fels,  89,  Wilson  St..  London, 
B.C.  Founded  1903.  to  obtain  the  temporary 
loan  of  unused  land,  including  building  sites', 
$e.:  to  lei  the  ground  to  approved  appli- 
cants: to  provide  seeds^  plants,  and  tools, 
&nd  the  necessary  practical  instruction  and 
supervision. 

LEARNED. 

British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science 

Annual  Meeting,  19X0,  at  Sheffield.  OR  Aug. 
81st  and  following  days,  Pres.:  Prof.  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson,  F.R.S.  President-Elect  fct  Shef- 
field Meeting:  Dr.  T.  G,  Bonney,  F.R.S. 
Gen.  Sees.:  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  F.R.S. ; 
Vioi.  W.  A.  Eerdman,  F.R.S.  Assist  Sec: 
0.  J.  R.  Howarth,  M.A.,  Burlington  House, 
London,  W.  Founded  1831,  to  stimulate 
scientific  enquiry. 
British  Medical  Association. 

Fin.  Sec:  Guy  Eiliston,  429,  Strand,  W.C. 
Ha3  88  British,  83  Colonial  branches;  20,000 
members.  Subscription,  25s.  Organ  :  "  British 
Medical  Journal." 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislatscn. 

Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
E.G.,  K.T.    Eon.  Sec:  Edward  Manson,  5, 
New  Square.  Lincoln's  Inn.     Organ  :  "  The 
Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation." 
The  Dante  Society. 

Chairman   of  Exec:   Chevalier  Ricci,  88, 
Conduit  St.,  London,  W.    Has  6So  members. 
Assists  Dante  Library  at  Ravenna. 
The  English  Assoc. 

Pres.:  Prof.  George  Saintsbury,  LL.D.  See.: 
Jfias   B.  Lee,  6,  Mornington  Avenue  Man- 
lions,  W.  Kensington.   To  further  the  study 
of  English  language  and  literature. 
Entomological  Society  of  London. 

Pres.:  Frederick  Augustus  Dixey,  M.A., 
M.D.  Sees. t  Henry  Rowland  Brown,  M.A., 
and  Commander  James  J.  Walker,  M.A., 
R.N.,  11,  Chandos  St.,  Cavendish  Sq.,  W. 
tibrary  open  daily.  Meetings  held  certain 
Wednesdays  during  sessions. 
The  Folk  Lore  Society. 

Pres.:  Miss  C.  8.  Burne.  See.:  F.  A.  Milne, 
M.A.,  11,  Old  Sq.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.  Estab- 
lished 1878.  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  Folk  Lore,  Meets  on  third  Wednes- 
days from  Nov.  to  June,  at  22,  Albemarle 
St.  (The  Royal  Asiatic  Society).  Subscrip- 
tion, £1.  Is.  per  annum. 
Incorp.  Instlt.  of  Hygiene. 

Pres.:  Sir  W.  Bennett,  K.C.V.O.  Gen. 
Director  and  See.:  J.  Grant  Ramsay,  F.R.E.S., 
Devonshire  8t.,  Barley  St.,  W.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene. 
Exams,  twice  yearly. 
Linnean  Society  of  London. 

Gen.  Sec  :  Dr.  B.  Havdon  Jackson,  Burling- 
ton House,  Piccadilly,  London.  Founded  1788, 
for  the  studv  of  Natural  History*  Meetings 


held  bi-monthly,  Nov.  to  June.    Library  of 
52,000  vols.    Official  organs  :  "  The  Transac- 
tions"? "The  Journal." 
Medical  Society  of  London. 

Pres.:  Samuel  West.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Registrar  and  Res.  Librarian:  George  Bethe'i, 
11,  Chandos  St.,  Cavendish  S^.,  W.  Instit. 
1773.  Has  library  for  use  of  Fellows,  and 
holds  meetings,  with  papers,  discussions,  and 
demonstrations. 
Museums  Association. 

Gen.  Sec.  and  Editor}  E. Howarth, F.R. A. 8- 
F.Z.S.,  Museum  and  AH  Gallery,  Sheffield, 
Meets    annually.      Official    organ :    "  The 
Museums  Journal  "  (monthly). 
Opthalmofoglcal  Society. 

Sort.  fi*s*.f  J,  Herbert  Fisher  and  E.  Fa?* 
oufeaf  Buzzard*  M.D„  11,  Chandos  St.,  Caven- 
dish Sq.,  W,     Holds  meetings  monthly. 
Psychical  Research,  Society  for. 

Prei.t  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick.  Sec:  Miss  I. 
Newton,  £0,  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  V/.  Founded 
1882,  to  make  an  organised  and  systematic 
attempt  to  investigate,  without  prejudice  or 
prepossession,  debatable  phenomena  which 
are  prima  facie  Inexplicable  on  any  generally 
recognised  hypothesis.  Proceedings  of  190? 
largely  connected  with  investigation  of 
phenomena  of  automatic  writing.  Official 
organ  :  *'  The  Journal  "  (monthly,  Oct, -July). 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Sec :  Miss  Hughes,  22,  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W.  Founded  1828.  Present  member- 
ship, about  600.  Library,  22,000  vols.  and 
2,000  MSS.  Subscriptions  :  Resident  members, 
£3.  3s.  per  annum;  non-resident,  £1.  10s= 
Publications :  "  Transactions,"  1827-35,  8 
vols.,*  "Journal,"  1834,  in  continuation,  now 
published  quarterly,  12s.  per  part,  or,  annual 
advance  subscription,  £l.  10s. 
Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Sec  and  Supi. :  J.  Bryant  Sowerby,  F.L.S., 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.  Incorporated  1839,  for 
the  promotion  of  Botany  and  its  application 
to  Medicine,  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  and 
for  the  formation  of  extensive  Botanical 
Gardens. 

Royal  Geographical  Society, 

Sec:  J.  Scott  Keltie,  1,  Savile  Row,  Lon- 
don, W.  Holds  bi-monthly  ordinary  meet- 
ings, Nov.  to  June.  Official  organ  :  "  Th» 
Journal.*' 

Royal  Historical  Society. 

Eon.  See.:  H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.,  6.  and  7, 
South  Sq.,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Treas.:  Sir  James  CHchton-Browne,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Eon.  Sec :  Sir  William  Crookes, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.c  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly, 
London,  y.  Established  1800.  Comprises 
Laboratories,  Model  Room,  Library  of  60,000 
vols.,  and  holds  publio  lectures  and  weekly 
meetings. 

Royal  Statistical  Society  (Incorp  ). 

Pres.:  Sir  Jervoise  Athelstane  Bainea, 
C.S.I.  Bon.  Sees.:  R.  Henry  Rew;  G.  UdDj 
Yale;  W.  H.  Clark,  C.M.O.,  9,  Adelphi  Ter- 
race, Strand,  W.C.  Founded  1834.  It  had 
824  Fellows  in  June,  1909,  the  average  num- 
ber for  previous  10  years  being  908.  Papers 
read  and  discussed  at  monthly  meetings. 
Official  organ  :  "  Quarterly  Journal." 
Serological  Society. 

Pres.:  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L.  Eon.  Sec: 
Victor  V.  Branford^  M.A.,,21,  Buckingham 
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8t.,  Strand,  W.O.  Constituted  in  November. 
1903.  Aims  at  affording  a  common  ground 
on  which  workers  from  all  fields  and  schools 
concerned  with  social  phenomena  may  mee 
economist  and  historian,  psychologist  and 
moralist,  anthropologist  and  arcboeologist, 
geographer  and  naturalist,-  as  also  physician 
and  alienist,  criminologist  and  jurist,  hygie- 
nfst,  and  educationist,  philanthropist  and 
social  reformer,  politician  and  cleric. 
Zoological  Society  of  London. 

Sec:  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  D.So., 
IX.D.,  F.R.S.,  3,  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W. 

MUNICIPAL,  &c. 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

Pres.t  J,  8.  Harmood-Banner,  M.P.  See.: 
A.  J.  Pritchard,  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
St.,  Westminster.  By  complete  organisation, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. Membership  includes  295  towns. 
Assoc.  of  Poor-Law  Unions  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Sec:  Herbert  Davey,  5,  Kind's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple,  E.C.  Founded  1898  under  authority 
of  Parliament  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  as  they  may  be  affected 
by  legislation,  &o. 
County  Councils  Association* 

Chairman:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper. 
Sec:  C.  Montagu  Harris.  Caxton  House,  Tot- 
hill  St.,  Westminster.  lis  object  is,  by  com- 
plete organisation,  to  watch  over  and  protect 
the  interests  of  County  Councils. 
London  Borough  Officers'  Association. 

Pres.:  W,  Chambers  Leete.  Sec:  H.  W. 
Guthrie,  Town.  Hall,  Hackney.  To  hold 
periodical  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  appertaining  to  the  local  government 
of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  Papers  are 
reao  on  public  matters  of  interest. 
London  Municipal  Society. 

Pres.:  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  P.C.,  E.G. 
Hon.  Sec:  G.  S.  C.  Swinton,  L.C.C.,  11, 
Tothill  St.,  Westmlster.  Established  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  and  economical  working  of 
the  existing  system  of  London  government. 
Provides  speakers,  disseminates  information, 
and  watches  legislation. 
London  Reform  Union. 

Chairman:  Robert  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P. 
See:  F.  W.  Galton,  Trafalgar  Buildings, 
Northumberland  A  v.,  E.C.  To  encourage  good 
citizenship  among  Londoners  and  to  promote, 
on  Progressive  lines,  united  action  in  further- 
ance oi  social  reform  and  better  municipal 
government. 

Mansion  House  Council  on  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor. 
Pres. :  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor.  Hon. 
8ec:  W.  F.  Craies,  31,  Imperial  Buildings, 
Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.  To  study  questions 
relating  to  housing  and  sanitation.  Watch 
Parliamentary  action,  and  influence  public 
opinion  thereon,  and  to  encourage  and  press 
for  efficient  sanitary  administration  by  Cen- 
tral and  Local  Authorities.  Works  through 
Local  Committees. 

Metropolitan  Rate  Collectors'  Assoc. 

Hon.  $ec:  Arthur  J.  Croxford,  12,  Oaking- 
ton    Rd.,  Paddington.      To    consider  any 
proposed  legislation,  and  to  watch  over  the 
Interests  of  its  members. 
Municipal  Tramways  Association. 

Pres.:  C.  J.  Spencer,  Tramways  Dept., 
Bradford.      Hon.   Sec   and   Trcas.:   A.  R. 


Fearnley,  Division  St.,  Sheffield.  To  acouirj 
experimental,  statistical,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge  relating  to  tramways,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  municipal  tramways. 
National  Assoc.  of  Local  Government 
Officers. 

Pres.:  Sir  Homewood  Crawford.  Sec: 
Frank  E.  Ginn,  58,  Ingatestone  Rd.,  Wood- 
ford Green,  Essex,  To  further  the  interests 
of  local  government  officers,  and  to  federate 
their  various  societies. 
National  Poor-Law  Officers'  Association 
(Incorp.). 

Sec:  Shirley  Fusseli,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.O.  To  advance  the  interests 
of  Poor-Law  Officers  of  England  and  Wales 
and  watch  Poor-Law  legislation. 
National     Union    of    Public  Health 

t   .  Authorities. 

Acting  Sec:  Dr.  Meredith  Young,  M.O.H. 
Marylebone.    To  Becure  harmony  of  intcres 
and    uniformity   of   action   among  Public* 
Health  Authorities. 
Non-County  Boroughs  Association. 

Pres.:  Norval  W.  Helme,  M.P,  Sec: 
Charges  E.  Baker,  54,  Parliament  St.,  West-' 
minster.  Founded  1888,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  Kon-County  Boroughs  and  to 
acquire  for  them  extended  and  improved 
powers  or  self-government. 
Outer  London  Enquiry. 

Sec:  G.  E.  Arkell,  School  of  Economics. 
Clare  Market,  W.C. 

Poor-Law   Conferences,   Central  Com- 
_  .  mlttea  of. 

Chair.:  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  M.D.    Sec:  W. 
G.  Lewi3,  8,  Wells  St.,  Cray's  Inn  Rd.,  W.C. 
For  the  discussion  of  Poor-Law  questions 
Public    Health    Authorities,  National 
Union  of. 

Pres.:  Aid.  Sir  H,  W.  Newton,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Hon.  Sec:  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
Health  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Rural  District  Councils  Association. 

Pres.:  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart,  M  P. 
Hon.  Sec:  Arthur  J.  Lees,  Palace  Chambers, 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster.  To  watch  over 
interests  and  offer  collective  experience  of 
Rural  District  Councils  to  Parliament,  Local 
Government  Board,  and  other  bodies. 
Urban  Council  Clerks'  Association. 

Pres  :  J.  F.  Keelev,  Birkdale;  Sec:  Charles 
E.  Baker,  54,  Parliament  St.,  Westminster. 
Formed  in  1892,  to  protect  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Clerks  to  Urban  Councils 
The  subscription  is  10s.  per  annum.  A 
circular  for  the  use  of  members  is  issued 
monthly. 

Urban  District  Councils  Association. 

Pres.:  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  M.P.  Sec:  Arthur 
J.  Lees,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  St.,  West- 
minster. For  objects,  see  M  Rural  District 
Councils  Association." 

Women  Guardians  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Association. 

Hon.  Sec:  Councillor  Margaret  Ashtcn,  8, 
Kinnaird  Rd.,  Withington.  Org.  Sec:  Mrs. 
Clark,  66,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
Founded  188S;  it  is  strictly  non-party,  and 
promotes  the  election  of  suitable  won  en 
to  all  public  offices  for  which  they  are 
eligible. 

Women's  Local  Government  Society. 

Pres.:  Lady  Strachey.  Sec:  Miss  Berry. 
17,  Tothill  St.,  Westminster.  Politicals  in- 
dependent, its  object  is  the  promotion  of  the 
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legal  eligibility  of  women  (a)  to  elect  to,  (b) 
to  serve  on  ail  local  governing  bodies— and 
to  promote  among  women  the  study  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  in  respect  to  local  govern- 
ment. 

POLITICAL. 

(See  also  Political  Organisations,  pp.  129.) 
The  Amalgamated  Women's  Unionist 
and  Tariff  Reform  Association. 

Sec:  Miss  Violet  Brooke-Hunt.  Office: 
19,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Association  of  Conservative  Clubs. 

Pre$^  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood,  Bart. 
Sec:  Frank  Solbe.     Offices:  St,  Stephen's 
Chambers,  Bridge  St.;  Westminster,  S.W. 
Giadstone  Benevolent  Fund  for  Liberal 
Agents. 

Chairman  .-Ernest  J. White.  Treat. :9ir  Edward 
Evans.  Hon.  Sec:  W.  Stanforth,  401,  Spring 
Bank  West,  Hull.  For  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  (a)  For  the  relief  of  members  who  are, 
or  who  for  five  years  have  been,  Liberal 
Agents,  and  who  are  incapacitated  by  age  or 
infirmity;  (6)  (1)  Funeral  grants  £10,  (2) 
additional  grant  of  £1  for  each  complete 
year  of  the  deceased's  membership  of  the 
Fund;  and  (c)  For  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members. 
National  Reform  institute. 

Hon.  Sec  :  Joseph  Edwards,  21,  Palace  Sq., 
Norwood,  S.E.  Proposes  to  provide  a  rallying 
place  and  centre  for  the  various  social  reform 
movements  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
specialty  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Proportional  Representation  Society. 

Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Courtney  of 
Penwfth,  Hon.  Sec:  John  H.  Humphreys, 
28,  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C. 
Founded  1884,  to  advocate  the  representation 
in  Paliament  of  the  different  sections  of 
political  opinion  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective numerical  strengths. 
Railway  Nationalisation  Society. 

Chair.:  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.  Sec:  F. 
W.  Galton,  5,  Duke  St.,  Adelphi,  W.C.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  State  ownership  of  the 
railways,  by  investigation,  meetings,  publica- 
tion of  literature,  <fcc. 
Society  of  Certificated  and  Associated 
Liberal  Agents. 

Chairman:  J.  C.  Skinner.  Treas.:  T.  Palmer 
Newbould.  Hon.  Sec:  W.  Stanforth,  401, 
Spring  Bank  West,  Hull.  To  promote  the 
knowledge  of  Law  and  Practice  in  connection 
with  Parliamentary,  Municipal  and  other 
Elections  (including  the  Registration  Laws), 
especially  among  Agents  and  others  con- 
cerned or  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
such  Elections.  The  members  of  the  Society 
are  denominated  Fellows  or  Associates. 
Social  and  Political  Education  League. 

Pres.:  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
F.R.8.  Hon.  Sec:  R.  E.  U.  Bax,  12,  New 
Bquarei  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.  Object:  To  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Political,  Economic,  His- 
torical, and  Social  Subjects.  In  1908-9  gave 
S38  lectures  and  visited  122  societies. 
The  Tariff  Reform  League, 

Sec:  T.  W.  A.  Bagley    Office:  7,  Victoria 
8t.,  Westminster. 
Unionist  Free  Trade  Club. 

Pres.:  The  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.C.B.  Sec: 
E.  0.  Branker,  $8,  Victoria  8t.,  London,  S.W. 
To  unit*  Unionist  Free  Traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  organise  the  dissemi- 
Bfction  of  Unionist  and  Free  Trade  DiinclDles. 


United  Irish  League  of  Great  Britain. 

Pres.:  T.  P,  O'Connor,  M.P.  Gen,  Sec: 
F.  L.  Crilby,  2  and  4,  Gt.  Smith  St.,  West- 
minster, S.W.  For  the  thorough  organisation 
of  the  Irish  people  in  Great  Brit  a  n  for 
electoral  purposes,  and  the  attainment  of 
Self-government  for  Ireland. 

Women's  Liberal  Metropolitan  Union. 

Pres.:  Lady  Deurnan,  Sec.:  Miss  Gladstone, 
07,  Babin^ton  Rd.,  Streatham,  S.W.  To 
promote  Liberal  principles  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  to  help  forward  Women's 
Suffrage,  Membership,  approx.,  6,623,  in  id 
affiliated  associations. 

Young  Scots  Society. 

Hon.  Pres.:  John  W.  Gulland,  M.P.  Pres.: 
Robert  Hay.  Hon.  General  5e<5.  and  Treas.: 
John  M.  Crosthwaite,  237,  West  George 
Street.  Glasgow.  Founded  in  October, 
1900,  lo  stimulate  interest  in  Progressive 
Politics,  to  encourage  the  study  of  History, 
Social  and  Industrial  Science,  and  Econo- 
mics, and  to  promote  Liberal  principles. 
The  Society  has  (November,  1907)  branches  in 
thirty  towns  throughout  Scotland. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

London. 

Bermondsey  Sett.,  Farncombe  St.,  S.E. 
Warden  :  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  M.A. 

Ditto,  Worn.  Sett.,  149,  Lower  Rd.,  Rotber- 
hithe.  S.E.    Head  ;  Miss  Simmons. 

Browning  Hall,  York  St.,  Walworth,  S.E. 
Warden  :  Herbert  Stead,  M.A. 

Cambridge  House,  131,  Camberwell  Rd., 
S.E.    Head;  W.  3.  Conybeare,  M.A. 

Canning  Town  Women's  Sett.,  Barking  Rd., 
E.    Head  :  Miss  Cheetham. 

Chalfont  House,  20,  Queen  Sq.,  W.C.  In 
connection  with  Society  of  Friends. 

Deptford  Fund,  24,  Buckingham  Palace  Rd., 
S.W.   Secretary  :  Mrs.  Lamert. 

Fern  Street  School  Sett.,  Devons  Rd., 
Bromley-by-Bow.    Hon.  Sec. :  Miss  Grant. 

Gonvillo  and  Caiug  Col.  Sett.,  Harroway 
Rd.   Head :  Rev.  A.  ShilMo,  B.A. 

Lady  Margaret  Hall  Sett.,  131,  Kennington 
Rd.,  S.E.    Head :  Miss  Eempe. 

Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E.  War- 
den :  Rev.  H.  Cubbon,  M.A. 

Maurice  Hostel  (men),  64,  Britannia  St., 
City  Rd.   Head  :  Rev.  R.  R.  Hyde. 

Maurice  Hostel,  Worn.  House,  51,  Herbert 
St.,  N.   Head  :  Miss  Craske. 

Morley  College,  131,  Waterloo  Rd.,  S.E. 
Head ;  E.  J.  Urwick. 

N.  Lond.  Ladies*  Sett.,  York  House,  37, 
Hartham  Rd.,  Holloway,  N.  Head :  Miss 
Shelford. 

Oxford  House,  Mape  St.,  Bethnal  Grn.,  E. 
Head  :  Rev.  H.  S.  Woollcombe. 

Passmore  Edwards  Sett..  Tavistock  PI. 
Warden:  G.  E.  Gladstone,  M.A. 

Presbytrn.  Worn.  Sett.,  58,  E.  India  Dock 
Rd.,  E.    Head  :  Mrs.  Alex.  Matheson. 

St.  Helen's  House,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  E. 
Head  :  Miss  St.  Hill. 

St.  Hilda's  East,  Cheltnm.,  Coll.,  Sett.,  Old 
Nieboll  St.,  Bethnal  Green,  E.  Head  :  Miss 
Bruce. 

St.  Margaret's  House  (Branch  of  Oxford 
House),  21,  Old  Ford  Rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 
Head  :  M lss  HaHngton. 

St.  Mildred's  Hon6e,  Millwall,  Isle  of  Dogs, 
F-     Head  :  Miss  Wintour. 
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Talbot  House  Worn.  Sett.,  48,  Addington 
Sq.,  Camberwell.  Head :  Miss  Sharpies. 

Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial  St.,  E. 

Worn.  Worker's  Coll.  (Grey  Ladies),  Dart- 
mouth House,  Blackheath  Hill,  S.E.  Head  : 
Miss  Wordsworth. 

Worn.  Univ.  Sett,,  44,  Nelson  Sq.,  Black- 
friars  Rd.    Head :  Miss  McN.  Sharpley. 

Working  Worn.  Coll.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Birmingham. 

Women's  Sett.,  813,  Summer  Lane.  War- 
dens :  Miss  Albright  and  Miss  Matheson. 

Bristol. 

Broad  Plain  House,  St.  Phillip's.   Warden : 
N.  Colborne. 
Cardiff. 

Univ.  Sett.,  E.  Moor.  Hon.  Sec  :  Miss 
Lilian  Howell,  Grove  House,  Richmond  Cres- 
cent. 

Chesterfield. 

The   Sett.,   Church   Lane.     Head:  Miss 
Markham. 
Darlington, 

The  Ladies'  Settlement. 
Dundee. 

Settlement  House,   Grey  Lodge.     Head : 
Miss  Walker. 
Edinburgh. 

Univ.  Sett.  Assn.,  Surgeon  Sq.  Warden  : 
Rev.  C.  W.  6.  Taylor. 

Univ.  Hall.  Senior  resident :  Prof.  Pat. 
Ceddes. 

Town  and  Gown  Assn.,  21,  Rutland  St. 
Sheffield. 

Croft  House  Sett.,  10S,  Townhead  Street. 
Warden  :  Rev.  W.  Blackshaw. 

Neighbour  Guild  Sett.,  (a)  Rutland  Hall, 
Neaps  End.  Head  warden:  Sister  A<?nes. 
(b)  Neighbour  Hall.  Shipton  St.  Head  war-, 
den  :  Miss  Wrigley.  (c)  Settlement  House,  14, 
Oxford  St.  Warden  :  Mr.  H.  Clay. 
Oiasgow. 

Toynbee  House,  Cathedral  Court,  Rotten 
Row.    Hon.  Sec.  :  H,  D.  Jackson. 

Univ.  Students'  Sett.,  10,  Possil  Rd.  War- 
den :  Jas.  Cunnison,  M.A. 

Broomielaw  Free  Church  Coll.  Mission,  52, 
Carrick  St.,  Anderston.  Warden :  Rev.  J. 
Law,  M.A. 

Queen  Margaret  Sett.,  75,  Elliot  St.,  Ander- 
ston.  Head :  Miss  Marion  Rutherford. 
8 nswf  ch. 

Social  Sett.,  183-35,  Fore  St.  Managing 
Sec. :  W.  Edmund  Calver. 
Liverpool. 

Victoria  Worn.  Sett.,  294,  Netherfield  Rd., 
N.   Warden  :  Miss  Macadam. 

Univ.  Sett.,  129,  Park  St.     Sec:  Mr.  F. 
G.  D'Aeth. 
Manchester. 

Lanes.  Coil.  Sett.,  Embden  St.,  Hulme. 
Warden :  Rev.  J.  P.  Stephenson. 

Ditto  (Women's).    Head  :  Miss  B.  Pochin. 

Art  Museum  and  Univ.  Sett.,  200,  Every 
St.,  Ancoats.    Warden  :  T.  R.  Marr. 

Ditto  (Women's).  Head  :  Miss  Alice  Cromp- 
ton,  M.A. 

Church  House,  291,  Great  Ancoats  St., 
Manchester. 

Ladies'  Church  House,  117,  Rusholme  Rd. 
Head  :  Miss  Annie  Wright. 
fVHddfesbrough. 

Congregational  Women's  Set.  Res.  Supt. : 
Hiss  Harris,  132,  Newport  Rd. 


SOCIAL  BETTERMENT. 
The  After  Care  Association. 

u  f^'L The  Ear!  of  Meath.  Sec:  H.  Thorn- 
hill  Roxby,  Church  House,  Dean's  Yard,  West 
minster,  S.W.  To  assist  poor  persons  dis- 
charged  recovered  from  asylums  for  the 
insane  by  obtaining  employment  suitable  to 
the  abilities  of  the  person  aided  or  giving 
other  help. 

The  AIMance  of  Honour, 

Pres. :  Dr.  Harry  Grattan  Guinness.  Eon. 
Sees.;  Mrs.  Evelyn  E.  Bagnall  and  Alfred  B. 
Kent,  10,  Leysian  Buildings,  118,  City  Rd., 
London,  E.C.  Object:  The  suppression  of 
vice. 

Association  for  Befriending  Boys. 

Chairman}  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  D.D. 
Sec:  Henry  F,  New,  7,  Adam  St.,  Strand, 
London.  For  the  care  of  boys  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty  years  coming  from  the  Poor-Law 
Institutions.  82  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
represented  on  Its  Council.  2,000  boy3  re- 
ported on  in  year  ending  Dec,  1G0S. 
Brabazon  Employment  Society. 

Pres.:  The  Countes3  of  Meath.  Cent.  Sea 
Miss  M.  L.  Desnard,  61,  Upper  Baker  St., 
London,  N.W.  To  provide  interesting  occu- 
pation for  aged  or  sick  people  in  workhouse 
infirmary,  and  asylum  wards.  Voluntary 
branch  workers  visit  Inmates  and  teach  them 
industries. 

Borstal  Association. 

Hon.  Sec.:  W.  Grant-Wilson,  2,  New 
Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.   Object:  After-care  of 
lads  discharged  from  prison  after  full  Bor- 
stal treatment. 

British  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

Pres.:  The  Earl  of  Meath.  Chairman: 
Sir  Edward  O'Malley.  Assistant  Sec:  S. 
Joyce  Brown,  11,  Southampton  Row,  Lon- 
don, W.C.  To  collect  information  nnd  to 
prevent  waste  by  overlapping  in  social  ser- 
vices. Official  organ  :  "  Progress  "  (quarterly, 
2s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free). 
Central  Committee  of  Discharged  Pri- 
soners' Aid  Societies. 

Sec:  A.  J.  S.  Maddinon,  117,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.  Object:  To  promote  combined  action 
among  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 
Work3  under  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union. 

Church  Army  (Ineorp  ). 

Eon.  Sec:  Rev.  Prebendary  Carlile.  Head- 
quarters :  65,  Bryanston  St.,  W.  Provides 
Labour  Homes  for  tramps,  criminals,  ine- 
briates; relieves  unemployment;  women's 
homes,  cheap  food  depots,  lodging  houses 
in  different  towns,  &c. 
Church  Lads'  Brigade  (Incorp.). 

Pres.:  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
K.G.,  K.T.  Sec:  W.  M.  Gee,  Aldwych 
House,  Catherine  St.,  Aldwych,  London. 
Founded  1891  to  band  lads  into  a  Church 
organisation.  Official  infantry  drill  is  used. 
Has  trained  300,000  boys  since  its  foundation. 
Early  Closing  Association  and  Traders' 
Parliamentary  Alliance  (1842). 

Sec:  James  A.  Btacey,  21,  New  Bridge  St., 
E.C.  For  the  abridgment  of  hours  of  labour, 
especially  on  Saturday  night,  assistance  of 
shopkeepers  and  assistants  generally. 
Friends'  Association  for  Abolishing  the 
State  Regulation  of  Vice  (1873). 

Sec:  Maurice  Gregory,  19,  Devonshire 
Chambers.  Bisbopsgate,  E.C.   Advocates  that 
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Btate  Interference  should  be  directed  towards 
eradicating  vice  rather  than  to  its  regula- 
tion. 

Friends   Asses,  far  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Purity. 

rrz*.'  William  S.  Clark.  J.P.  Sec- 
Maurice  Gregory,  19,  Devonshire  Chambers, 
Bnhopsgate  St.  Without,  E.C.  Founded  1873 
83  the  Friends'  Assoc,  for  Abolishing  Slate 
Regulation  of  Vice,  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions was  widened  at  annual  meeting,  1909, 
to  include  Poor  Relief  Guilds  of  Eelp,  Social 
Purity  WTork  on  Town  Councils,  and  other 
forms  of  Social  Service, 
Friends'  Social  Union. 

Org.  Sec:  P.  Alden,  1,  Woburn  Sq.,  W.C. 

HEALTH  SOCiBTEES. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  various 
Health  Societies  working  under  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  which  are  at  present  estab- 
lished in  London  i  South-West  Ham,  Hon. 
Sec  ,  Mansfield  House,  Barking  Road,  E. ; 
Southwark,  Miss  Townsend,  Women's  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  Nelson  Sq.,  S.E. ;  Battersea, 
mist  Criess,  21,  Lexham  Gdns.,  W.;  Camber- 
well,  Miss  Seth-Smith,  17,  Peckham  Rd.,  S.E.; 
Greenwich,  Mrt>,  Keay,  128,  Greenwich  Rd., 
&.E.;  Lewisham,  Miss  Barr,  12,  Lewisham 
Park,  S.E.;  St.  Pancras,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Town  Hall,  N.W.;  Dalston,  Miss 
Allen,  to,  Sandringham  Rd.,  N.E.;  Finsbury, 
Hon.  Sec,  Social  Workers'  Association,  165, 
Goswell  Rd.,  E.O.j  Stepney,  M.  Birley,  Esq., 
Toynbee  Hall,  E. ;  Poplar,  Miss  Wintour,  St. 
Mildred's  House,  West  Ferry  Rd.,  E. ;  Beth- 
nal  Green,  C.  G.  E.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Town 
Hall,  Bethnal  Green,  E. ;  City  of  Westmin- 
ster, Miss  Horn,  42,  Campden  House  Court, 
W.;  Kensington,  Mis3  Scott,  41,  Lexham 
Gd:i.=.,  W. ;  Paddington,  Oscar  Warburg,  Esq., 
2,  Craven  Hill,  W. ;  Chelsea,  Miss  Ferard, 
Almoner's  Office,  St.  George's  Hospital,  S.W. ; 
Hampstead,  T.  Hancock  Nunn,  Esq.,  Rosslyn 
Grove,  N.Wr. ;  St.  Marylebone,  Mrs.  Dobell, 
53a,  Henry  St.,  N.W. ;  Jewish  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, Miss  Cowen,  127,  Middlesex  St.,  E. 
Homes  for  Inebriates  Association  (Reg-. 
1882). 

Sec:  J.  E.  Swinford  Francis,  Court  Cham- 
bers, 173,  Marylebone  Rd.,  London,  W.  Pro- 
cures admission  to  Retreats,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  Government  inspection;  inmates  es- 
caping may  be  apprehended. 
Home  Worker's  Aid  Assos.  (and  The 
Fnrtbing  League). 

Chairman:  The  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich. 
Eon.  Organiser  and  Manager:  Thomas 
Holmes,  12,  Bedford  Rd.,  S.  Tottenham, 
London.  To  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  London  home  workers  live  and  labour, 
to  give  relief,  and  to  establish  Homes  of 
Rest.  Income,  Dec,  1908:  £1,251.  3s.  4d. 
Home  of  Rest:  Walton-on-the-Naze ;  50  beds. 
Howard  Association. 

Sec:  Thomas  Holmes,  Devonshire  Cham- 
,  hers,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  E.C.  Object: 
The  promotion  of  the  best  methods  of  penal 
treatment  and  crime  prevention. 
Industrial  Law  Committee. 

f'hairman  ;  Mrs.  Tennant.  Sec  :  Miss  Cox, 
Vork  Mansion,  York  St.,  W.  To  supply 
information  as  to  the  legal  protection  of  the 
industrial  classes  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  trade,  to  enquire  into 
breaches  of  the  law  and  refer   them  to 


proper  authorities,  and  to  promote  further 
legislation  and  more  effective  administration 
on  existing  law. 

The  International  Federation  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  State  Regulation  of 

Vsoe  (BritisTi  Committee). 

Chairman:  Henry  J.  Wilson,  M.P.  Eon. 
Sec:  Dr.  Helen  Wilson,  17,  Tothill  St.,  West- 
minster, S.W.  Founded  1375  for  the  abolition 
of  prostitution  as  a  legalised  or  officially 
tolerated  institution.  Non-sectarian  and  non- 
party. Oircial  organ  :  "  The  Shield  "  (Id. 
monthly.  Is.  Cd.  per  annum,  post  free). 
Er^sh  ?*jasantry  Society. 

61,  Stamford  St.,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 
Kyrle  Society. 

Chairman:  Lord  Monkswell.  Eon.  Sec: 
J.  B.  Hodge,  2,  Manchester  St.,  London,  W. 
Founded  1877  for  bringing  Beauty  home  to 
the  People.  Provides  open  spaces,  literature, 
good  music  for  the  poor,  &e.  Nine  provincial 
societies. 

League  of  We>l-do9rs  (late  Food  and 
Betterment  Assoc) 

Founder  and  Hon.  Director:  H.  Lee.  Sec: 
J.  Jones,  119,  Limekiln  Lane,  Liverpool.  Non- 
sectarian  and  purely  social,  to  supply  food 
and  meals  (either  free  or  for  payment) 
to  the  poor  of  Liverpool  and  district,  and  to 
provide  court  and  alley  concerts,  &c.  Organ  : 
"  The  Well-doer  "  (bi-monthly,  Id.). 
London  Ciris'  C\ub  and  Institute  Union. 

Sec:  Hon.  Maude  Stanley,  59,  Greek  St., 
Soho.      For  the  affiliation  of  girls'  clubs 
throughout  London. 
London  Playing  Fields  Society. 

Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  Chandos 
Leigh,  K.C.B.,  K.C.  Sec:  R.  8.  H.  Bain,  14, 
Launceston  Place,  Kensington.  Has  (1803) 
210  cricket  pitches,  48  tennis  courts,  and  52 
football  grounds. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriend- 
ing Young  Servants  (1875). 

Sec:  Miss  Poole,  60,  Denison  House,  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge  Rd,,  S.W.  Object:  To  befriend 
young  girls,  aged  14  to  20,  in  or  entering 
domestic  service  in  London  districts  (1)  re- 
ferred by  guardians  from  Poor  Law  scnools; 
(2)  without  situation,  or  in  need  of  help. 
Thirty  branch  committees 
EVIstropcUtan  Publlz  Gardens  Assoc. 

Chairman:  The  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.  Sec: 
Basil  Holmes,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  Founded 
in  1832,  to  provide  breathing  and  resting 
places  for  the  old  and  playgrounds  for  the 
young  in  densely-populated  localities.  In- 
come, 1908,  £2,540.  Has  carried  through  450 
successful  undertakings  since  1882. 
National  Antl-Gambimg  League. 

Eon.  Sec:  John  Hawke,  13,  Victoria  St., 
London,  8.W.  To  educate  public  opinion  on 
the  ethics  of  gambling  and  the  extent  of  the 
evil  by  means  of  lectures,  addresses,  and 
literature.  Has  taken  action  by  means  of 
summonses  against  papers  holding  "Limerick" 
competitions.  Official  organ  :  "  The  Bulletin  " 
(half-yearly,  price  Id.). 
National  Anti-Sweating  League. 

Pres.:  George  Cadbury.  Sec:  J.  J.  Mallon, 
34,  Mecklenburgh  Sq.,  W.C.  To  secure  the 
payment  of  legal  minimum  wages  to  workers 
in  sweated  trades. 

National  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  Of  t^o  Foible-minded  (1895). 
Sec:  Mis?  A.  H.  P.  Kirby,  Denison  Hous<\ 

29G.  Vauxhail  Bridge  Rd.,  S.Wr.    Object:  To 
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promote  the  permanent  eare  and  control  of 
the  feeble-minded  through  After-Care  Com- 
mittees and  Industrial  Homes  and  Colonies; 
to  strengthen  local  centres  and  unify  the 
work  by  the  creation  of  branches  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  collect  statistics  showing 
local  needs;  to  further  the  movement  by 
legislative  and  educative  measures,  &c. 
Management :  By  Executive  Committee. 
Income  (1907-S) :  Charitable  contributions, 
£1,073;  inmates'  payments,  £1,724;  earnings, 
£131. 

National  Assoc.  for  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption. 

Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  K.T.  Hon.  Sec:  J.  J.  Perkins, 
M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  20,  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W. 
For  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  spread,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis. 
National  Health  Society. 

Sec:  Miss  Lankester,  53,  Berners  St.,  W. 
Trains  and  sends  out  health  lecturers; 
arranges  special  courses  of  instruction  in 
hygiene,  &c.  Subscription,  £1.  Is. 
National  League  for  Physical  Education 
and  Improvement. 

Sec:  F,  J.  Matheson,  1,  Southampton  Row, 
W.C.     Objects:  («)  Provision  of  health  visi- 
tors; (b)  adequate  physical  training  for  chil- 
dren during  and  after  school  life. 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society. 

Pres.:  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
Set,:  Eugene  Sulby,  12,  New  Broadway, 
Ealing,  W.  Established  in  1888,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
Has  since  then  given  free  instruction  to  over 
650,000  people,  composed  chiefly  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  our  principal  crowded  centres, 
many  being  young  women  and  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  &c. 

National  Society  for  Epileptics  (1892). 

The  Colony,  Chalfont  St,  Peter.  Sec: 
G.  Penn  Gaskell,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Rd.,  8.W.  Objects:  (1)  To  establish 
Homes  for  persons  suffering  from  epilepsy; 
(2)  welfare  of  epileptics  generally.  Several 
Homes  already  built  for  men  and  women. 
Owing  to  sec.  2,  sub-sec.  (6)  of  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
Act,  1899,  having  now  been  amended,  it  Is 
intended  to  provide  Children's  Homes  as 
soon  as  possible.  Principal  industries  for 
men,  farming,  gardening,  carpentry,  basket- 
making,  &c ;  for  women,  laundry  work, 
housework,  &c. 
National  Sunday  League. 

Sec:  Henry  Mills,  34,  Red  Lion  Sq.,  W.C. 
Object:  The  promotion  of  Sunday  recreation. 
National    Vigilance    Association  and 
International   Bureau  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  tHe  White  Slave  TrafSn. 
Chairman:  Sir  Percy  W.  Bunting.  Sec: 
William  A.  Coote,  16U,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Founded  24  years  ago,  for  the  repression  of 
criminal  vice  And  public  immorality.    It  in- 
cludes the  International  Guild  of  Service  for 
Women,  which  dealt   with   2,603  caaseg  at 
stations    and   ports   and   nine  repatriation 
cases  in  year  ending  April  30th,  1909. 
The  Persona!  Rights  Association. 

lion.  Sec.  and  Treas.:  J.  H.  Levy,  11,  Abbe- 
ville Rd.,  London,  S.W.  Founded  March, 
1871,  and  maintains  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law.  Official 


organ  :  "  The  Individualist "  (2d.  per  copy 

or  Is.  per  annum). 

The  Personal  Service  League. 

Org.  Sec:  Miss  Violet  Markham,  8,  Gowei 
St.,  W.C.  Founded  1908,  to  associate  thcM 
prepared  to  undertake  personal  work  amongsi 
the  poor. 

Philanthropic  Reform  Assoc. 

Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath 
K.P.  Sec:  Mrs.  Tolerton,  203,  Great  Brims 
wick  St.,  Dublin.  To  enquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  legislation  relating  to  social  problems. 
The  Association  is  strictly  non-sectarian  aud 
non-political. 

Public  Health,  The  Royal  tnstit.  of. 

Hon.  Sec .-  James  Cantlie,  M.A.,  M.B., 
F.R.O.S.,  Russell  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  Founded 
in  1886,  to  provide  a  central  institution  in 
London  for  the  training  of  medical  practi- 
tioners for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health,  &c. 
Has  Bacteriological  and  Chemical  Libraries, 
Department  of  Military  Hygiene,  and  Coursea 
for  Health  Visitors  and  School  Nurses. 
Official  organ  :  "  The  Journal  of  the  R.I.lMi.' 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Sec:  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  Victoria  House, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  London.  A  central 
organisation  through  which  the  1,200  Child-' 
saving,  Rescue  and  Reformatory  Institutions 
of  this  country  may  co-operate. 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association. 

Sec:  Col.  Sir  H.  C.  Perrott,  Bt.,  C.B 
Founded  1S77.  Arranges  courses  in  First  Aid 
and  Nursing.  Recruited  Army  Medical  Corps* 
in  the  South  African  War. 
Salvation  Army  Industrial  and  Land 
Colony  (1891). 

Hadleigh,  Essex.  Cashier  at  International 
Head-quarters  of  Salvation  Army,  101,  Queen' 
Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C.  Admission: 
Applicant  must  be  able-bodied,  and  willing 
to  work  at  anything  to  which  he  may  bt; 
suitably  placed.  The  colonists  are  drawn 
from  all  classes.  Payment  required  in  con-, 
nection  with  special  cases,  which  payment 
varies  according  to  financial  condition  of; 
persons  sending;  colonist.  Management:  By*! 
Governor,  appointed  by  General  Booth,  assis- 
ted by  staff  of  qualified  and  experienced*5 
workers.  Accommodation  for  800  colonists. 
Salvation  Army  London  Industrial 
(Rescue)  Homes. 

27,  29,  Devonshire  Rd.,  Hackney  (Maternity 
Home  in  connection  with  Maternity  Hospi- 
tal) ;  Lanark  House,  Laura  Place,  Clapton ; 
Clock  House,  Whips  Cross,  Walthamstow; 
181-8,  Amhurst  Rd.,  Hackney;  The  Nest, 
Springfield,  Upper  Clapton,  N. ;  122-126,  High 
Rd.,  Lower  Clapton ;  16,  Maury  Rd.,  Stoke 
Newington;  17,  Highbury  Terrace,  N.  ,* 
Southwood,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E.  Children's 
Home  :  126,  High  Rd.,  Lower  Clapton.  Mid- 
night Post:  79,  Great  Titehfleld  St.,  Oxford 
St.,  W.  Object:  Any  friendless  woman  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  accommodation  permits. 
Suitable  situations  or  other  employment 
provided  upon  leaving  the  Homes.  An 
Affiliation  Department  deals  with  the  cases 
of  young  mothers  whenever  possible.  Appli- 
cations, in  first  instance,  to  Mrs.  Booth,  259, 
Mare  Street,  Hackney.  Cases  received  (1907- 
1908)  :  2,000. 

Salvation   Army   Shelters  and  Metro 

noles. 

Green  St.,  E, ;  Wllitechape!  Rd.,  E,;  Burm 
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it  ,  Edsware  &d.,  W.;  Lisson  St.,  W,;  Eean 
1st.,  W.C.j  Middlesex  St.,  E.C.j  Blackfriars 
Rd.,  S.E.;  30,  Argyia  Sq.,  W.C;  Quaker  St., 
JgpitaMelds,  E. ;  Millbank  St.,  Westminster, 
a  W. ;  Spa  Rd.,  Bermondsey,  S.E.,  &c.  There 
3are  also  Salvation  Army  Shelters  and  Metro- 
Ipoles  at  Edinburgh,  The  Vennel,  Grassmarket 
(also  Shelter  for  Women) ;  Glasgow,  207,  High 
St. ;  Bristol,  Tower  Hill  j  48,  Castle  St.,  Leeds ; 
!l86,  Lisbon  St.;  Bradford,  11,  Peel  St.  and 
.1  Richard  St.;  Manchester,  6,  Chepstow  St.: 
Belfast,  Victoria  St.;  76,  Milk  St.  (and 
j  Laundry);  Plymouth,  100,  King  St.  (and 
i Laundry) ;  St.  Albans,  17,  Alma  Rd.;  Cardiff, 
11  and  12,  Moira  Terrace;  and  Dundee,  Ward 
Rd.  Elevators:  Casual  Labour  Yards  and 
I  Works,  Bermondsey,  Dunlop  Place,  Spa  Rd.j 
Whitechapel,  156,  Hanbury  St. ;  King's  Cross, 
N.,  18,  20,  and  22,  North  St.;  Garrett  St., 
jWhitecross  St.,  B.C.;  1,  Richard  St.,  Brad- 
ford; 42,  Jacob  St.,  Bristol;  86,  Lisbon  St., 
Leeds;  Chepstow  St.,  Manchester. 
Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery  Pre- 
vention League  (Incorp  ). 
Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  G.C.B. 
Sec:  R.  M.  Leonard,  8,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon 
St.,  E.C.  Formed  Oct.,  1&06,  to  assist  in 
enforcing  the  Act  of  1806  by  educating  public 
opinion  against  corrupt  trading,  and  by 
legally  advising  Its  members  and  initiating 
prosecutions  when  advisable. 
Sooia!  Purity  Alliance. 

Chairman:  W.  T.  Malleson.  Sec:  E.  Ham- 
mond, IS,  Tothill  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
i  Founded  1873,  on  unsectarian  basis. 
Sec.  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classas. 
Sec:  Alfred  Humphrey?,  F.C.I.S.,  4, 
Bloomsbury  Mansions,  Hart  St.,  London,  W.C. 
.Incorporated  in  1850,  to  provide  housing  at 
low  rents  for  labourers,  charwomen,  tailors, 
i  laundresses,  Ac. ;  it  manages  model  dwellings 
for  families  and  single  women,  and  lodging 
houses  for  men.  Income,  1&08,  £3,773  (from 
all  sources). 

Ssuth  London  Social  Purity  Work. 

See.:  J.  O.  Bairstow,  Hawthorn  Dene, 
Kennington  Park,  S.E.  Carries  on  the  purity 
and  temperance  work  of  the  Free  Church 
Council. 

White  Cross  League  (Church  of  England 
Society-). 

Chairman:  Bishop  of  Kingston.  Sees.: 
Rev.  A  8.  Cuthbert  Harrison,  M.A.;  Capt. 
W.  V.  Anson,  R.N.,  7,  Dean's  Yard,  West- 
minster Abbey,  S.W.  Founded  1873.  Oflicial 
organ :  "  The  White  Cross  "  (quarterly,  6d. 
per  annum,  post  free). 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc.  (National 
GounoH)  flncoru.  1844). 
Sees.:  W.  H.  Mills  and  F.  Howe,  London 
Central  Y.M.C.A.,  846,  Strand,  W.C.  (pending 
'  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Rd.    Has  7,681  centres  in  40 
countries,   820,643   members,   property  over 
£10,000,000. 

SOCIALIST  AND  ANTE-SOCIALIST. 

(See  alt*)  Political  Organisations.) 
The  Brotherhood  Association. 

Hon.  Sec:  Miss  Frances  L.  Staff,  37,  New- 
tagton  Green  Rd.,  London,  N.  A  pro- 
pagandist body  to  further  the  organisation 

t  >f  industry  on  a  basis  of  production  for  use. 

'  It  seeks,  by  means  of  literature  and  lectures, 
V,r...  to  make  known  the  work  of  the  Co*! 
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operative  Brotherhood  Trust  (organised  on 
this  basis).     Official  organ:  "The  Wheat- 
sheaf  "  (monthly). 
Church  Socialist  League. 

Hon.  Sec.:  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Paine,  37. 
Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  S.W.  Founded 
1906,  to  secure  the  corporate  action  of  the 
Church  on  the  principle  that  the  community 
should  own  the  land  and  capital  collectively, 
and  use  them  co-operatively  for  the  good  of 
all.  Official  organ :  "  The  Church  Socialist 
Quarterly." 

English  Young  Socialist  League. 

Sec:    Sidney    Campion,    28,   Dover  8t.> 
Leicester.    Official  organ  :  *'  The  Pioneer." 
Esperantist  Socialists,  British  League 
of. 

Hon.  Sec:  Miss  Helen  Fryer,  39,  Calais- 
gate,  Camberwell,  London,  S.E.  Formed 
with  the  object  of  helping  Socialism  by 
encouraging  the  use  among  Socialists  of 
one  common  language  in  international 
relations. 

Socialist  Woman's  Bureau. 

Hon.  Sec:  Miss  Clara  S.  iiendin,  2,  Mam© 
St.,  Queen's  Park.  London,  W. 
Socialist     Sunday     School  Unions, 
National  Council  of  British. 

Sec:  Fred  Coates,  154,  Halliwell  Lane, 
Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester.  First  opened 
In  Battersea,  1892,  to  train  children 
to  see  in  society  an  organisation  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  service;  has  about 
130  schools.  Official  organ  :  "  The  Young 
Socialist "  (monthly). 

Anti-Socialist     Department     (of  the 

Liberal  Unionist  Council). 
Pres.:  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  MP. 
Sec:  John  Boraston,  0,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Founded  1907,  a*  special 
branch  of  L.U.  Council,  to  combat  Socialism 
and  meet  Socialist  orators  on  their  own 
ground  at  street  corners  and  in  the  market 
place. 

Anti-Socialist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Industrial  Freedom  League. 

Pres.:  The  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Sec: 
Harman  Grisewood,  58  and  60,  Victoria  St.. 
London,  S.W.  Founded  1902,  to  organise  and 
direct  a  national  movement  to  oppose  and 
defeat  the  forces  and  organisations  operat- 
ing for  Socialism  in  this  country.  Oflicial 
organ  :  "  The  Anti-Socialist  "  (monthly). 
The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League. 

Chairman:  The  Earl  of  Wemyss.  Sec: 
Frederick  M.  Millar,  25,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Opposes  all  attempt*- 
to  introduce  the  State  as  competitor  or 
regulator  into  the  various  departments  of 
social  activity  and  industry. 

SUFFFRAGE. 

Adult  Suffrage  Society. 

Pres.:  Miss  Margaret  P.ondfield.  Hon.  Sec: 
Miss  M.  M.  A.  Ward,  122,  Cower  St.,  W.C, 
(1)  To  focus  opinion  on  the  question  of  adult 
suffrage;  (2)  to  secure  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  every  adult — man  and  woman. 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Women's 
Franchise  Association. 

Hon.  Sec:  Mrs.  Gilbert  .Samuel,  48,  Dover 
St.,  Piccadilly,  London.  This  Association, 
though  pledging  itself  not  to  oppose  any 
official  Unionist  Candidate,  yet  will  not  work 
as  an  association  for  any  candidate  opposed 
to  women '3  franchise.    Works  for  Women's 
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Enfranchisement  by  constitutional  methods, 
consistent  with  Unionist  principles,  and 
Opposes  Universal  Suffrage.  Nine  branches 
founded;  others  in  course  of  formation. 

Edinburgh     National     Society  for 
Women's  Suffrage. 

Pres.:  Miss  S.  E.  S.  Mair.  Hon.  See.t 
Miss  A.  L.  Balfour,  40,  Shandwick  Place, 
Edinburgh.  Formed  In  1867,  to  be  the  head- 
Quarters  in  Scotland  ot  the  constitutional 
agitation  for  woman's  suffrage.  The  Edin- 
burgh membership,  over  700,  and  increasing 
daily,    Branches  in  provincial  towns. 

International  woman  Suffrage  Alliance. 

Pres.:  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  S,  West  89th 
St.,  Kew  York,  U.S.A.  Is}  Vice-Pres.:  Millf- 
cenf  tfawcett,  Lt.D.,  2.  Gower  St..  London, 
W.C,  2n4  Vice-Pres.:  Annie  Puruh/elm,  Hel- 
dngforS,  Finland.  Ureas.:  Adela  Stantofi 
Colt,  80,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  London,  W. 
Founded  1904,  "  £o  secure  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  women  of  all  nations,  and  to 
unite  the  friends  of  Woman's  Suffrage 
ihroughout  the  world  In  organised  co-opera- 
tion and  fraternal  helpfulness."  Holds  quin- 
quennial conventions  for  election  of  officers 
and  transaction  of  business. 

Irish  Women's  Suffrage  and  Local 
Government  Association. 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treas.:  Mr3.  Anna  M,  Has- 
lam,  125,  Leinster  Kd.,  Rathminea,  Dublin, 
$his  Association  was  founded  in  1876,  and 
works  (a)  on  non-political  lines  to  promote 
ihe  extension  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise 
to  all  qualified  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
men;  (o)  to  promote  the  Registration  of  all 
Qualified  women  elector*  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  the  election  of  suitable 
women  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Rural 
$nd  Urban  Councils,  and  the  appointment  of 
women  to  Public  Offices  for  which  they  are 
eligible.  Ten  kindred  Associations,  in  its 
many  towns  6r  districts, 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Women  Tex- 
tile and  other  Workers'  Representa- 
tion Committee. 

Sees.:  Miss  Eva  Gore-Booth,  Miss  Esther 
Roper,  6,  John  Dalton  St.,  Manchester, 
formed  to  run  a  Woman  Suffrage  Candidate 
at  General  Election,  1006}  will  take  similar 
motion  at  next  election.  It  presents  the 
Industrial  and  professional  aspect  of  Suffrage 
gtjesuon. 

London  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage. 

Pres.:  The  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  Sec: 
Mis*  P.  Strachey,  58,  Victoria  St.,  Westinin- 
ster.  Non-party,  and  pursues  its  object  by 
every  constitutional  means  In  Its  power,  and 
by  such  mean's  only. 

Men's   League  for  Opposing  Woman 
8uffrage. 

Pres.:  The  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.  C,  B.,  O.M. 
Bon.  Sec:  F.  W.  Raffety,  Palace  Chambers, 
Bridge  St.,  Westminster.  Founded  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908. 

Men's  League  for  Women's  Suffrage. 

Chairman  of  Com.:  Herbert  Jacobs.  Hon. 
Sec:  J.  Malcolm  Mitchell,  40,  Museum  St., 
W.C.  This  is  a  strictly  non-party  Society, 
and  was  formed  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary 
vote  for  women  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
on  which  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  men. 
Its  policy  is  propagandist,  and  quite  inde- 


pendent of  other  societies,  and  it  has  forme* 
a  number1  of  branches.  Official  organ  :  "  Thi 
Monthly  Paper,"  Id.,  free  to  subscribers. 

The  National  Union  of  Women's  Suff 
rage  Societies. 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  LL.D.  Hon 
Sec:  Miss  Edith  Dimock.  Sec:  Miss  Marloi 
Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  25,  Victoria  St.,  S.W 
Consists  of  103  societies  in  Great  Britain 
whose  sole  object  is  to  obtain  the  Parlia 
mentary  franchise  for  women  on  the  sain* 
terms  as  it  is.  or  may  be,  granted  to  men 
jt  is  strictly  a  non-party  organisation,  an«! 
works  by  orderly  methods  only.  Official 
organ;  w Woman's  Suffrage,"  Id.,  weekly. 

The  National  Women's  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Union. 

Founder  and  Hon.  Seo.l  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
Hon,  freas.:  Mrs.  Petplok  Lawrence,  1 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C,  In  addition  t<j 
educational  work.  adopts  "  militant 11 
methods,  opposing  any  Government  in  powei 
that  refuses  to  give  votes  to  women, 
Membership  open  to  any  woman  approving 
of  the  Union's  objects  and  methods,  who  will 
pledge  herself  not  to  support  any  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  till  women  get  the  vote* 
Had  raised  in  November,  1909,  a  Campaign 
Fund  of  between  £50,000  ana  £60,000,  and 
held  over  10,000  meetings  in  previous  1! 
months.  20  branch  offices.  Official  organ  i 
"  Votes  for  Women,"  Id.,  weekly. 

The  Pcop!e's  Suffrage  Federation. 

Chairman:  Miss  Emily  Hobhouse.  Honi 
Sees.:  Miss  Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies,  Miss 
Mary  R.  Macarthur,  League  House,  84,  Mecb 
lenburgb  Square,  London.  Founded  October, 
1909,  to  secure  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  for 
every  adult  man  or  woman  on  a  short  resi- 
dential  qualification ;  "One  man,  one  vote,  on« 
woman,  one  vote  "—and  the  just  represent** 
tion  of  Labour.  A  non-party  organisation^ 
with  members  of  both  sexes, 

Scottish  Universities  Franchise  Assoc. 

Pres.:  Miss  F.  H.  Simpson,  M.A.  Honi 
Sec :  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan,  Corstorpfyia^ 
Hill  House,  by  Murrayfield,  Midlothian^ 
Founded  on  necessary  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mittee for  women  graduates'  suffrage  aft 
the  dismissal  of  their  appeal  to  the  Eou 
of  Lords  in  1908. 

Women's  Freedom  League. 

Pres.:  Mrs,  Despard,  Son.  Sec:  Mri 
Edith  How-Martyn,  i.  Robert  St.,  Adelphi, 
W.C.  To  secure  for  women  the  Parliamen- 
tary vote  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to 
men.  politically  independent,  it  opposes 
whatever  Government  is  In  power,  and  con- 
ducts a  Vigorous  campaign  "  upon  lines  justi- 
fied bT  the  position  of  outlawry  to  which 
women  ar©  at  present  condemned."  Has  63 
branches. 

Women's    National  Anti-Suffrage 
League. 

Chairman:  The  Countess  of  Jersey.  Hon. 
Sec:  Mrs.  Arthur  Somervell,  Caxton  House, 
Tothill  St.,  Westminster.  Founded  July, 
1908,  independent  of  party,  to  resist  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  women  to  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  and  to  Parliament,  while  maintain- 
ing the  principle  of  representation  of  women  on 
municipal  and  other  bodies.  Organ  :  "  Anti- 
Suffrage  Reyiew,"  Is.  Gd.  per  annum. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

As  the  object  of  a  Temperance  Society  is 
isually  obvious  from  its  title,  we  merely 
ippend  a  list  of  such  societies,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Secretary 
British  Medical  Temperance  Assn.  m 

Dr.  W.  McAdam  Eccles,  124,  Harley  St.,  W. 
Brltsh  Temperance  League. 

C.  Smith,  29,  Union  St.,  Sheffield. 
British  Women's  Temperance,  Assn. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  47,  Victoria  St.,  8.W. 
Sentrai  Sunday  Closing  Association. 

J.  W.  Causer,  9,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Jt.,  Westminster. 

Central  Public-house  Trust  Association. 

H.  A.  Paget,  15,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W. 
hurch  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

G.  A.  Thompson,  4,  The  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Qood  Templars,  International  Order  of. 

Joseph  Malins,  168,  Edmund  St.,  Birming- 
lam. 

Good  Templars,  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng. 

E.  Oliver,  168,  Edmund  St.,  Birmingham. 
Good  Templars,  Grand  Ledge  of  Sect- 
land. 

T.  Honeyman,  204,  Vincent  St.,  Glasgow. 
Homes  for  Inebriates  Association. 

J.  S.  Francis,  Court  Chambers,  173,  Maryle- 
H>ne,  W. 

Irish  Association  fcr  the  Prevention  of 
Intemperance. 

W.  R.  Wlgham,  4,  Eustace  St.,  Dublin. 
Irish  Temperance  League. 

W.  Wilkinson,  18,  Lombard  St.,  Belfast. 
Licensing  Law  Reform  League. 

Hippesley  Cox,  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 
National  Prohibition  Party. 

T.  Portway,  Alliance  Hall,  Albury  St., 
)eptford,  S.E. 

Mational  Temperance  Federation. 

Chas.  Smith,  29,  Union  St.,  Sheffield. 
Mational  Temperance  League. 

J.  T.  Rae,  34,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Mational  United  Temperance  Council. 

C.  Pinhorn,  28,  Memorial  Hall,  Farrir.g- 
Jon  St.,  E.C. 

Mational  Commercial  Tcmp'nce  League. 

Victoria  Avenue,  Hull. 
Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United 
Committee. 

L.  H.  Nott,  139,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
It.,  Westminster. 

North  of  England  Temp.  League. 

H.  Patterson,  Rutherford  St.,  Newcastle-on- 
?yne. 

North  Wales  Temperance  Federation. 

J.  G.  Daves,  6,  Church  St.,  Rhyl. 
People's  Refreshment  House  Assn.,  Ltd. 

R.   Cripps,  Broadway  Chambers,  S.W. 
Jccttish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temper- 
ance Assn. 

W.  J.  Allison,  108,  Douglas  St.,  Glasgow. 
Scottish  Prohibition  Party. 

E.  Scrymgeour,  2,  Errol  Terrace,  Dundee. 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

James  Gillies,  108,  Hope  8t.,  Glasgow. 
Scottish  Temperance  Legislation  Board. 

G.  F.  Barbour,  10,  Albyn  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Society  for  Study  of  Inebriety. 

Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack,  133,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Temperance  Legislation  League. 

A.  F.  Harvey,  Parliament  Mns.,  Victoria 
t..  S.W, 


True  Temperance  Association. 

(Reform  on  Common-seii3e  Lines.)  Thos. 
Lauders,  3,  Parliament  Chambers,  Gt.  Smith 
St.,  Westminster. 
United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

G.  B.  Wilson,  B.A.,  20,  Tothill  St.,  West* 
minster. 

United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Chas.  Wakely,  60,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
Watch  Committee  for  Public  Control  of 
Liquor  Traffic. 

A.  Sherwell,  88,  St.  Mary's,  York. 
Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union. 

Miss  Boyd,  4,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

WOMEN. 

The  Assoc.  Societies  for  Protection  of 
Women  and  Children. 

Sec:  A.  L.  Mcllwaine,  60,  Haymarket,  W. 
British  National  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association, 
(and  offices  for  World's  Y.W.O.A.),  26,  George 

St.,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  J3.IV. 
Pres.:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Trltton.  Sec:  Miss- 
Thorold.  World's  Pres.:  Miss  Morley.  Sec: 
Miss  Spencer.  Divisions:  North  of  England, 
South  of  England,  London,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
each  with  its  own  Council  of  management. 
Membership:  Great  Britain,  102,471;  world's 
(approx.),  557,017. 

Central    Bureau  for    Employment  cf 
Women. 

Sec :  Miss  Spencer,  9,  Southampton  St., 
Holborn,  W.C.  Official  organ:  "Women's 
Employment,"  first  and  third  Fridays,  Id. 
Objects:  To  help  women,  especially  those  cf 
good  education,  to  help  themselves;  to  pro- 
mote the  training  of  the  unprepared;  to  col- 
lect and  circulate  information  as  to  various 
occupations.  Amon"  the  Employment  Societ  ies 
receiving  M  Women's  Employment "  are  the 
following  :*Biriningham— Employment  Bureau, 
11,  Ethel  St.;  *Dublin— Irish  Central  Bureau, 
30,  Molesworth  St.;  *Edinburgh— Scottish 
Central  Bureau,  25,  Queensferry  St. ;  ♦Glas- 
gow—Women's Employment  Bureau,  141» 
Bath  St. ;  *Liverpool— Employment  Bureau, 
27,  Leece  St.;  *Leeds— Employment  Bureau, 
7,  Cookridge  St. ;  London— So'ciety  for  Pro- 
moting the  Employment  of  Women,  23,  Ber- 
ner's  St. ;  London— Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
Diocesan  Registry,  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  8,  Holbein's  Place,  Sloan  Square, 
S.W.;  London— Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  26,  George  St.,  Hanover  Square, 
W. ;  *Manchester— Gentlewomen's  Employ- 
ment  Association,  1,  Ridgefield,  King  St. ; 
Torquay— Employment  Bureau,  Newbur^b ; 
♦Watford— Employment  Bureau,  9,  The 
Parade,  Watford,  Herts.  *  These  Societies 
will  receive  orders  for  "  Women's  Employ- 
ment." 

Cfubs'  Industrial  Association. 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Hicks,  21,  Rochester  Square, 
N.W.  Sec:  Miss  L.  H.  Montagu,  12,  Ken- 
sington Palace  Gardens,  W.  An  Association 
of  leaders  and  representative  members  of 
Working  Girls'  Clubs. 
Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Chaloner  Chute.  Sec:  Mist 
Ethel  Smith,  89,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W. 
Founded  in  1875,  for  the  protection  and 
help  of  girls;  its  workers  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  there  are  no 
restrictions    as    to    member-shin.      It  ha* 
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branches    or    associates    in    many  towns 
in  Europe,  and  also  in  India  and  Burmah ; 
while  there  are  sister  Societies  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 
Internationa!  Council  of  Women. 

Hon.  Sec. :  Dr.  Alice  Salemon,  Neu$  Ansba- 
Bherst  7,  Berlin,  W.  Organising  Sec.  for  Great 
Brit aim  Miss  Emily  Janes,  Parliament  Man- 
lions,  Victoria  St.,  London.  S.W.  To  provide 
a  means  of  communication  between  women's 
organisations  in  all  countries,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  confer.  Quinquennial  meetings  held 
—next  in  E6me,  1914.  Includes  22  affiliated 
National  Councils  of  women. 
Jewish  Girls'  Club  and  Institute,  West 
Central. 

See.:  Miss  L.  H.  Montagu,  12,  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  W.  To  provide  recreation 
ind  instruction  for  Jewish  working  girls  in 
this  district.  Club  House !  8,  Dean  St.,  Soho. 
National  Fed.  of  Women  Workers. 

Pres.:  Miss  M.  MacArthur.  Sees.:  Miss 
Jessie  A.  Main,  Miss  Helena  Flowers,  34, 
Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C.  To  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labour.  To  secure  fair 
payment  for  services  rendered.  To  regulate 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employe*. 

The     National     Union     of  Women 

Workers. 

Pres.:  Lady  Laura  Ridding.  Sec.:  Miss 
Koran  E.  Green,  Parliament  Mansions,  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  %M.  To  promote 
the  social,  civil,  moral,  and  religious 
welfare  of  women;  to  focus  and  redistribute 
information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  women 
workers;  to  federate  women's  organisations. 
National  Women's  Labour  League. 

Sec. :  Mrs.  Middleton,  8,  Jedburgh  Street, 
Ciapham,  8.W.  Object;  To  form  an 
organisation  of  women  to  work  for  indepen- 
dent Labour  representation  in  connection 
with  the  Labour  Party,  and  to  obtain  direct 
Labour  representation  of  women  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  all  iocal  bodies. 
Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for 
Nurses. 

Pre$.:  H.M.  The  Queen.  Sec:  Louis  H.  M. 
Dick,  15,  Buckingham  St.,  Strand.  Founded 
1887  on  a  mutual  and  essentially  co-operative 
basis,  to  insure  nurses  for  pensions  of  any 
amount,  and  for  sickness  and  accidents. 
Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades. 

Sec.:  Miss  Irwin,  58,  Renfleid  St.,  Glasgow. 
Occupied  with  investigation  and  legislative 
reform  for  women  employed   in  laundries, 
shops,  sweated  industries,  &c. 
Socialist  Women's  Bureau. 

Reporter:  Mrs.  Dora  B.  Montefiord,  32, 
Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  W.  Eon.  Sec. :  Miss 
C.  S.  Hendin,  33,  Woodfield  Rd.:  Paddington, 
London.  Founded  in  England  in  1907  in 
order  to  promote  international  communica- 
tion between  Socialist  women,  originated  by 
Madame  Clara  Zetkin  in  Germany.  Organ : 
"  The  Progressive  Woman,"  published  at 
Girard,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 
Soc.  for  Promoting  Employment  and 
Training  of  Women. 
Sec:  Miss  King,  2S,  Berners  St.,W.  Founded 
in  1859  to  promote  the  training  of  women  and 
their  employment  in  industrial  pursuits. 
Subscriptions,  1908-9,  £72.  Os.  6d. ;  donations, 
£81.  16a.  9d.;  loans  granted,  £445.  12s.  4d.; 


loan3  repaid,   £392.  2s.   2d.;  85'  helped 
begin  technical  training;  110  found  tempi 
rary  work;  15   found  permanent  work. 
Stansfield  Trust. 

Hon.  Treas.:  Mrs.  Alfred  Emmott.  Hot 
Sec. :  Miss  E.  C.  Harvey,  16,  Mays  Hill  Rd 
Shortlands,  Kent.  The  Scrutineer  (Miss  F 
V.  M.  Taylor)  reports  on  all  Bills  befor 
Parliament  (a)  wherein  men  and  women  ar 
differently  treated,  (b)  of  special  interest  t 
women,  (c)  dealing  with  children  and  educa 
tion.  Subscription  for  reports  of  one  Session 
one  guinea ;  5s.  for  each  additional  set. 
Travellers'  Aid  Society  (for  Girls  an< 
.  Woraon). 

Sec:  Miss  Jessie  Gordon,  8,  Baker  St. 
London.  Established  in  1885,  to  protec 
young  women  travelling  by  meeting  them  o; 
arrival,  &c. 
Women  Guardians  and  Local  Govern 
merit  Association. 

See  Local  Government. 
Women's  Industrial  Council. 

Pres.:  Miss  Clementina  Black.  Sec.  am 
Treas.:  Miss  Wyatt  Papworth,  M.A.,  7,  Johi 
Street,  Adelphi,  6trand,  W.C.  The  improve 
ment  of  ulf  industrial  conditions  in  whic! 
women  are  concerned.  Work  carried  out  b: 
the  following  committees:  Investigation 
Education,  Legal.  Official  organ :  "  Th< 
Women's  Industrial  News,*'  quarterly,  6d. 
Women's  Free  Trade  Union. 

Chairman  of  Com.:  Mrs.  Harcourt.  Hori 
Treat.:  Mrs.  Francis  Acland.  Hon.  Sees. 
Lady  Frances  Balfour  and  Lady  Bamford 
Slack,  8.  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W 
The  Union  is  entirely  non-party,  and  in 
eludes  amongst  its  Executive  Committee: 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members,  members  oi 
all  political  parties.  Members  of  Counci 
pay  a  minimum  annual  subscription  of  om 
guinea;  members  subscribe  at  leaBt  five  shil, 
lings,  and  associates  one  shilling  annually 
All  subscriptions  and  affiliation  fees  are  pay- 
able  on  election,  and  thereafter  on  1st  May, 
Working  Cjrls'  Clubs,  Federation  of. 

Pres.:  Lady  Kinnaird.  Hon.  Sees.:  Mm 
K.  M.  Tritton,  Miss  Evelyn  Moore,  28,  Georg^ 
St.,  flanover  Square,  London,  W.  Organic 

Girls'  Club  Journal,"  issued  January,  May,, 
and  October,  Is.  per  annum. 
Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Chairman:  Miss  Gertrude  Tuckwell.  Sec.i 
Miss  MacArthur,  84,  Mecklenburgh  Square, 
W.C.  A  Federation  of  Women's  Trades 
Unions,  which  works  to  organise  women  in 
the  same  union  with  men  in  the  same  trade, 
where  practicable,  and  acts  as  the  agent  of 
women  trade  unionists  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tive needs  or  grievances. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anti-Vaccination  League,  National. 

Pres.:   Lieut. -General   A.   PbeJps.  Sec.. 
Miss  L.  Loat,  50,  Parliament  St.,  Westminster. 
Organ  :  "  The  Vaccination  Inquirer,"  Is.  8d. 
per  annum. 

Burial  Reforr.i  and  Cremation  Society, 
Scottish. 

Pres.:  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bt.,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Sec:  Andrew  Craig,  142,  St.  Vinceni 
St.,  Glasgow.  Total  cremations,  1909  (to  Oct 
20th),  23;  total  from  April  1895,  to  date,  317. 
Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society. 

Pres.:  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A., 
&c.  Hon.  Sec.:  Owen  B.  Thomas,  25,  Vic- 
toria  St..  Westminster.  S.W.    Founded  3898. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


crps  of  Commissionaires.  M_  -  _ 
EST:  Major  F.  W.  Walter,  M.V.O.,  Ex- 
iian^e  Court,  419,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
ounder:  Capt.  Edward  Walter.  Every 
jldier  or  sailor  discharged  with  a  good 
liimental  character,  and  in  good  health, 
an  ?pply  for  admission  either  personally  or 
i  writing  to  the  officer  commanding  a 
ivision.  The  Corps  has  been  established 
jty  years,  and  numbers  8,750  men. 
ma  Cosmos  Society  (formerly  Cosmos 
Club). 

Treas,;  Eustace  Miles,  M.A.  See.:  Mrs.  E. 
I.  Waltet,  40,  Chandos  St.,  Charing  Cross, 
V.C.  To  embrace  three  kinds  of  study— 
Jealth  Culture,  Mental  Education,  and 
fcychical  Investigation.  *'  Band  of  Workers  " 
inder  Mrs.  Eustace  Miles. 
Cremation  Society  of  England. 

Pres.:  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bt.,  M.D., 
X.D.  Sec:  J.  A.  Noble,  824,  Regent  St., 
iondon,  W.  Founded  1874,  on  philanthropic 
■Bis,  by  the  late.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  to 
remote  Cremation  as  a  method  of  disposing 
f  the  dead. 

£soeranto  Association,  British, 

Pre*.:  Lt.-C'ol.  John  Pollen,  C.I.E.,  &c. 
ec:  Harold  Clegg,  183-6,  High  Holborn, 
)&ndon,  W.C.  Total  Esperantist  Societies 
a  world  In  1907,  753;  on  Tune  1st,  1909,  over 
,500.  Of  these,  England  has  188.  Official 
irgan :  "  The  British  Esperantist." 
mpsrial  Cancer  Research  Fund. 

Sec:  F.  G.  Hallett,  Examination  Hall, 
Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  Reports  pub- 
lished 1904,  1905  (2),  and  1908.  Wrork  carried 
»n  in  1909,  mainly  development  of  inveatiga- 
ions  recorded  in  last  report, 
mperlal  Vaccination  League. 

Hon.  Sec:  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D., 
8,  Bsrneri  St.,  W.  Object:  To  promote 
mendments  to  the  Vaccination  Acts  of  1898. 
fev^ish  Territorial  Organisation  (I.T.O.). 

Pres.:  Israel  Zangwill.  Eon.  Sec:  Clement 
Salaman,  King's  Chambers,  Portugal  St., 
iioudon,  W.C.  To  procure  a  territory  upon 
n  autonomous  basis  for  those  Jew3  who 
armot  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  in 
vhich  they  at  present  live.  Emigration 
Regulation  Dept.  of  the  l.T.O.  works  to 
"  vert  stream  of  Jewish  emigrants  from  New 
fork  to  Galveston,  and  thence  to  States 
?est  of  Mississippi. 

Iteration  Society. 

Sec:  David  Caird,  16,  Caxton  House,  S.W. 
Object:  The  disestablishment,  with  adequate 
ompensation,  of  State  Churches  in  Great 
iritain,  and  the  application  of  the  surplus 
f  national  property  now  held  in  trust  by 
he  churches  to  strictly  national  objects, 
.ondon  Vegetarian  Society  and  Assoc, 

Pres.:  Arnold  F.  Hills,  D.L.  Oen.  Sec: 
Ib.s  F.  I.  Nicholson,  Memorial  Hall,  Far- 
ingdon  St.,  E.C.  Organ:  "The  Vegetarian," 
oonthly,  Id. 

Rational  Art  Collections  Fund. 

Chairman  •  Lord   Balcarres,   M.P.,  F.S.A. 

rc.  s  Arthur  Q.  Shuter,  Queen  Anne's 
Jhambers,  Broadway,  Westminster.  Founded 
903,  to  secure  pictures  and  other  works  of 
rt  for  our  National  Collections.  Membership 
ver  1,000. 

Jnilonal  Fire  Brigades'  Union. 

Hon.  Sec:  Augustus  Hill,  Union  Bank 
'h ambers.  Bedford.    To  provide  a  central 


organisation  for  fire  brigades  and  salvage 
corps,  and  to  establish  a  benevolent  fund 
for  its  members. 

National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty. 

Sec:  Nigel  Bond,  25,  Victoria  St.,  West- 
minster, S.W.    Accepts  from  private  owners 
gifts  of  places  of  Interest  and  beauty  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  nation. 
The  Order  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Sec:  Sidney  H.  Beard,  153,  155^  Brompton 
Rd.,  London,  S.W.  To  encourage  the  aban- 
donment of  the  use  of  flesh-food  on  humane, 
philanthropic,  and  religious  grounds.  Official 
organ :  **  The  Herald  of  the  Golden  Life," 
quarterly,  8d. 

Penal  Reform  League. 

Hon.  Sec:  Capt.  Arthur  J.  St.  John,  7, 
Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N.  To  help  to 
bring  about  a  more  complete  and  effective 
co-operation  between  the  public  and  public 
servants  for  the  reclamation  of  criminals  by 
a  curative  and  educative  system. 

Police  and  Public  VigfSance  Society. 

Hon.  Sec:  James  Timewell,  141,  Gower  St., 
W.C.  Prepared  36  cases  against  the  police 
for  investigation  by  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  Formed  to  watch  police 
action,  and.  protect  individuals  against 
charges  without  foundation. 

The  Rationalist  Press  Association,  Ltd. 

Sec:  Charles  E.  Hooper,  5  and  6,  Johnson's 
Court,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  To  stimulate 
freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry  in  reference 
to  ethics,  theology,  &c,  and  to  promote  a 
secular  system  of  education. 
Research  Defence  Society. 

Hon.  Sec ;  Stephen  Paget,  70,  Harley  St. 
London,  W.  Defends  the  practice  of  vivi- 
section, and  maintains  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1876  regulating  experiments 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  carried  out 
with  extreme  care. 
The  Society  of  Authors. 

Pres.:  Thomas  Eardy.  Sec:  C.  Herbert 
Turing,  39,  Old  Queen  Sk,  Westminster. 
S.W.  Managed  by  General  Committee  and 
four  Sub-Committees :— Dramatic,  Pension 
Fund,  Copyright,  Art.  Membership  about 
2,000.  Established  1884,  to  defend  the  inte- 
rests and  maintain  the  rights  of  authors. 
Annual  income,  over  £1,800;  Invested  funds, 
nearly  £2,000.  Official  organ  :  "  The  Author." 

Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. 

Sec:  Thackeray  Turner,  20,  Buckingham 
St.,   Strand,   W.C.      Founded   in   1877,  to 
educate  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  Vegotarlani  Society. 

Pres.:  The  Rev  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mavor, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  &c.  Sec:  Albert  Broadbent, 
F.S.S.,  F.R.H.B.,  257,  Deansgate,  Manches- 
ter. Official  organ  :  "  The  Vegetarian  Mes- 
senger," 2s.  fid.  per  annum,  post  free. 

Weights  and  Measures  Assoc.,  British. 

Chairman:  Robert  Kaye  Gray.  Sec :  George 
Moores,  F.S.S.,  98,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G. 
(International  Office),  and  12,  Exchange  St., 
Manchester  (Office  for  U.K.).  Formed  In 
July,  1904,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and 
improving  the  present  system  of  British 
weights  and  measures. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  REAL  GIFT  BOOK 

is  the  beautiful  collection  of  pictures  and  descriptive 
articles  published  by  "The  Daily  News"  under 
the  title  of  "  The  "Wonderful  Year '  — 1909. 

This  handsome  volume  in  its  artistic  binding  and 
with  its  unique  series  of  photographs  and  illustra- 
tions forms  a  valuable  record  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  years  in  the  world's  history— a  record 
which  will  increase  in  value  and  interest  as  time 
goes  by. 

The  Wonderful  Year. 

PRICE  2/6.         POST  FREE  2/1 0. 

Seldom  can  one  year  have  provided  so  many 
matters  of  lasting  interest  and  moment  not  only  for 
Englishmen  but  for  the  whole  world.  Earthquakes, 
revolutions,  international  re-adjustments,  colonial 
developments,  constitutional  issues  of  the  most  vital 
importance  have  kept  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
people  at  the  highest  tension.  The  great  mysteries 
of  the  Polar  regions  have  been  all  but  solved,  the 
kingdom  of  the  air  has  been  all  but— perhaps  finally 
—conquered  by  the  new-found  power  of  aviation. 
Centenaries  and  anniversaries  have  renewed  and 
revived  the  memories  of  some  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  the  world's  thought. 

Half-a-crown  expended  on  "The  Wonderful  Year  ' 
will  enable  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  world's 
doings  to  obtain  an  ideal  illustrated  contemporary  A 
record  of  the  year  1909. 


e  WONDERFUL  YEAR 


TO   BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

"The  Daily  News,"  Ltd.,  Bouverie  St.,  London,  E.C. 
and  53,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


PRICE  2/6. 


POST  FREE  2/10. 


